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BEFOEE THE CUETAIN 


As tffe Manager of the Performance sits before the cuitain on the 
boards, and looks into the Fair, a feeling of profound melancholy 
comes over him in his survey of the bustling place There is a 
great quantity of eatmg and drinking, making love and jilting, 
laughing and the contrary, smoking, cheating, fightmg, dancing, 
and fiddling there are bulhes pushing about, bucks ogling the 
•women, knaves picking pockets, policemen on the look-out, quacks 
(other quacks, plague take them i) bawling in front of tbeir booths, 
and yj^kels looking up at the tinselled dancers and poor old rouged 
^ng iblers. wh^e the light-fingered folk are operating upon them 
pockets behind Yes, this is Vakity Faik , not a moral place 
certainly , nor a merry one, though very noisy Look at the faces 
of the actors and buffoons when they come off from their business , 
and Tom Fool washing the pamt off his cheeks before he sits down 
to dinner with his wife and the little Jack Puddings behind the 
canvas The curtain will be up presently, and he will he turnmg 
over head and heels, and crying, How are you ^ ' 

A man with a refiective turn of mind, walking through an 
exhibition of this sort, will not be oppressed, I take it, by his own 
or other people’s hilarity An episode of humour or kindness 
touches and amuses him here and there , — a pretty child looking 
at a gingerbread stall , a pretty girl blushing whilst her lover talks 
to her and chooses her fairing, poor Tom Fool, yonder behind 
the waggon, mumbling his bone with the honest family which lives 
by his tumbling, "but the general impiession is one more melan- 
choly than mirthful When you come home, you sit down, m a 
sober, contemplative, not uncharitable frame of mmd, and apply 
yourself to your books or your business 
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I have no other moral than this to tag to the present story of 
Vamty Fair Some people consider Fairs immoral altogetJ^r, 
and eschew such, with their servants and families , peihaps they- 
are right But persons who think otherwise, and are of a laz}^, oi 
a benevolent, or a sarcastic mood, may perhaps like to step m for 
half an houi and look at the performances There are scenes of 
all sorts , some dreadful combats, some grand and lofty horse- 
iiding, some scenes of high life, and some of very middling indeed,^ 
some love making for the sentimental, and some light comic 
business , the whole accompanied by appropriate scenery, and 
brilliantly illuminated with the Author’s own candles 

What more has the Manager of the Performance to say — To 
acknowledge kindness with which it has been received m all 
the principal towns of England through which the Show has passed, 
and where it has been most favourably noticed by the respected 
conductors of the Public Press, and by the Nobility and Gentry 
He IS proud to think that his Puppets have given satisfaction to 
the very best company m this empire The famous little Becky 
Puppet has been pronounced to be uncommonly flexible ^in the 
joints, and lively on the wire the Ameha Doll, though it hasjiad 
a smaller circle of admirers, has yet been carved and dressed with 
the gieatest care by the artist the Dobbin Figure, though ap- 
parently clumsy, yet dances m a very amusing and natural mannei 
the Little Boys’ Dance has been liked by some , and please to 
remark the richly dressed figure of the Wicked Nobleman, on 
which no expense has been spared, and which Old Nick will fetch 
away at the end of this singular performance 

And with this, and a profound bow to his patrons, the Manager 
retires, and the curtain rises 

LoNDoisr, 

June 28, 1848 
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VANITY FAIR 

A NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO 

CHAPTER I 

CHISWICK MALL 

HILE the present century was in its 
teens, an^ on one sunshiny morning 
m June,' there drove up to the great 
iron gate of Miss Pinkerton’s academy 
for young ladies, on Chiswick Mall, a 
large family coach, with two fat Worses 
in blazing harness, driven by a fat 
coachman in a three-cornered hat and 
wig, at the rate of four miles an hour 
A black servant, who reposed on the box beside the fat coachman, 
uncurled his bandy legs as soon as the equipage drew up opposite 
Miss Pinkerton’s shining brass plate, and as he pulled the bell, at 
least a score of young heads were seen peering out of the narrow 
Windows of the stately old brick house Nay, the acute observei 
ijiight have recognised the little red nose of good-natured Miss 
Jemima Pinkerton herself, rismg over spme geranium-pots in the 
wmdow of that lady’s own drawing-room 

‘It IS Mrs Sedley’s coach, sister,’ said Miss Jemima ‘Sambo, 
the black seivant, has just rung the bell, and the coachman has a 
new red waistcoat ’ 

‘ Have you completed all the necessary preparations incident to 
Miss jgedley’s departure, Miss Jemima^’ asked Miss Pinkerton 
herself, that majestic lady the Semiramis of Hammersmith, the 
friend of Doctor Johnson, the correspondent of Mrs Chapone herself 
‘ The girls were up at four this morniug, packing hex trunks, 
sister,’ replied Miss Jemima ‘we have made her a bow-pot ’ 
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‘Say a bouquet, sister Jemima, ^tis moie genteel ’ 

‘ Well, a booky as big almost as a haystack , I have pu# up 
two bottles of the gillyflower- water for Mrs Sedley, and the i eceiiA 
for making it, in Amelia s box ’ 

‘And I trust, Miss Jemima, you have made a copy of Miss 
Sedley ’s account This is it, is it *2 Very good — ninety-three pounds, 
four shillings Be kind enough to address it to John Sedley 
Esquire, and to seal this billet which I have wiitten to his lady ’ 
In Miss Jemima’s eyes an autograph letter of hei sister, Mis^ 
Pinkerton, was an object of as deep veneration, as would have been 



a letter from a sovereign Only when her pupils quitted the 
establishment, oi when they weie about to be mairied, and once, 
when poor Miss Birch died of the scarlet fever, was Miss Pinkerton 
known to write personally to the parents of her pupils , and it was 
J emima’s opinion that if anything covZd console Mrs Birch for her 
daughter’s loss, it would be that pious and eloquent composition in 
which Miss Pinkerton announced the event 

In the present instance Miss Pinkerton’s* ‘ billet ’ was%to the 
following effect — 

‘The Male, Chiswick, June 15, 18 — 

‘ Mabam,— After her six years’ residence at the Mall, I have 
the honour and happiness of presenting, Miss Amelia Sedley to her 
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parents, as a young lady not unworthy to occupy a fitting position 
in uheir polished and refined circle Those virtues which char- 
acterise the young English gentlewoman, those accomphshmentis 
whicti become her birth and station, will not be found wanting m 
tte amiable Miss Sedley, vhose %nd'iisiyy and obedience have en- 
deared her to her instructors, and whose delightful sweetness at 
temper has charmed her aged and her yoziihful companions 

‘ In music, in dancing, m orthography, in every variety of em- 
broidery and needlework, she will be found to have realised her 
friends’ Jondest wishes In geography there is still much to be 
desired , and a careful and undeviatmg use of the backboard, for 
four ht5urs daily dunng the next three yeais, is recommended as 
necessary to the acquirement of that dignified deportment and 
carriage, so lequisite for every young lady of fadiion 

‘ In the principles of religion and morality, Miss Sedley will be 
found worthy of an establishment which has been honoured by the 
piesence of The Great Lexicographer, and the patronage of the 
admirable Mis Ohapone In leaving the Mall, Miss Amelia 
carries with her the heaits of her companions, and the afectionate 
regards of her mistress, who has the honour to subscribe herself, 
— Madam, your most obliged humble servant, 

‘ Barbara Pustkertok ’ 

P S — Miss Shaip accompanies Miss Sedley It is particularly 
requested that Miss Sharp’s stay in Hussell Square may not exceed 
ten days The family of distinction with whom she is engaged, 
desire to avail themselves of her services as soon as possible ’ 

This letter completed, Miss Pinkerton proceeded to write her 
own name, and Miss Sedley’s, m the flyleaf of a Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary — ^the interesting work which she invaiiably presented to 
her scholars, on then departure from the Mall On the cover was 
inserted a copy of ^ Lines addressed to a young lady on quitting 
Miss Pinkerton’s school, at the Mall , by the late revered Doctor 
Samuel Johnson ’ In fact, the Lexicographer’s name was always on 
the lips of this majestic woman, and a visit he had paid to her wras 
the cause of her reputation and her fortune 

Being commanded by her elder sister to get ‘ the Dictionary 
from the cupboard, Miss Jemima had extracted two copies of the 
book from the receptacle m question When Miss Pinkerton h^d 
finished the inscription in the first, Jemima, with rather a dubious 
and timid air, handed her the second 

^ For whom is this, Miss Jemima^’ said Miss Pinkerton, with 
awful coldness 
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'For Becky Sharp/ answered Jemima, trembling very much, 
and blushing over her withered face and neck, as she turned her 
back on her sister ' For Becky Sharp she’s going too ’ 

‘MISS JEMIMA” exclaimed Miss Pmkeiton, m the l^'gest 
capitals ‘ Aie you in your senses^ Replace the Dixonary in 4[ie 
closet, and never venture to take such a liberty in future ’ 

' Well, sister, it’s only two-and-nmepenee, and poor Becky will 
be miserable if she don’t get one ’ 

' Send Miss Sedley instantly to me,’ said Miss Pinkerton AndU 
so venturing not to say another word, poor Jemima trotted off, 
exceedingl}- flurried and neivous 

Miss Sedley’s papa was a merchant in London, and a man of 
some wealth , whereas Miss Shaip was an articled pupil, for whom 
Miss Pinkerton had done, as she thought, quite enough, without 
conferring upon her at parting the high honour of the Dixonary 
Although Schoolmistresses’ letters are to be trusted no more nor 
less than churchyard epitaphs , yet, as it sometimes happens that 
a pel son departs this life, who is really deserving of all the praises 
the stone-cutter carves over his hones , who a good Christian, a 
good parent, child, wife or husband, who actually does leave a 
disconsolate family to mourn his loss , so m academies of the male 
and female sex it occurs every now and then, that the pupH is fully 
worthy of the praises bestowed by the disinteiested instrianior 
Now Miss Amelia Sedley was a young lady of this singular speqies 
and deserved not only all that Miss Pmkeiton said in her praise, 
but had many charming qualities which that pompous old Mmeiva 
of a woman could not see, from the differences of rank and age 
between her pupil and herself 

For she could not only sing like a lark, or a Mrs Billmgton, 
and dance like Hillisberg or Parisot , and embroider beautifully , 
and spell as well as the Dixonary itself , but she had such a kindly, 
smiling, tender, gentle, generous heart of her own, as won the 
love of everybody who came near hei, from Minerva herself down 
to the poor girl in the scullery, and the one-eyed tartwomau’s 
daughter, who was permitted to vend her wares once a week to 
the young ladies iii the Mall She had twelve intimate and bosom 
friends out of the twenty-four young ladies Even envious Miss 
Briggs never spoke ill of her high and mighty Miss Saltire (Lord 
Dexter’s granddaughter) allowed that her figure was genteel , and 
as for Miss Swartz, the rich woolly-haired mulatto from St Kitt’s, 
on the day Amelia went away, she was in such a passion of tears, 
that they were obliged to send for Dr Floss, and half tipsify her 
with salvolatile Miss Pinkerton’s attachment was, as may be 
supposed, from the high position and eminent virtues of that lady, 
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calm and dignified ^ but Miss Jemima bad alieady blubbered 
several times at the idea of Amelia’s depaiture , and, but for fear 
of her sister, would have gone off in downright h j sterics, like the 
heiress (who paid double) of St Kitt’s Such luxury of grief, 
however, is only allowed to parlour boarders Honest Jemima 
had all the bills, and the washing, and the mending, and the 
puddings, and the plate and crockery, and the servants to super- 
intend But why speak about her? It is piobable that we shall 
not hear of her agam from this moment to the end of time, and 
that when the great filigree iron gates are once closed on her, she 
and her awful sister will never issue therefrom into this little world 
of history 

But as we are to see a great deal of Amelia, there is no harm 
in saying at the outset of our acquaintance, that she was one of 
the best and dearest creatures that ever lived , and a great mercy 
it IS, both in life and m novels, 'svhich (and the latter especially) 
abound in villains of the most sombre sort, that we are to have for 
a constant companion, so guileless and good-natured a person As 
she IS not a heroine, there is no need to describe her person , indeed 
I am afraid that her nose was rather short than otherwise, and her 
cheeks a gieat deal too round and red foi a heroine , but her face 
blushed ?vith rosy health, and her lips with the freshest of smiles, 
and she had a pair of eyes, which sparkled with the brightest and 
honestest good- humour, except indeed when they filled with tears, 
and that was a great deal too often ^ for the silly thing womd cry 
over a dead canary-bird, or over a mouse, that the cat haply had 
seized upon, or over the end of a novel, were it ever so stupid, and 
as for saying an unkind word to her, were any one hard-hearted 
enough to do so- — why, so much the worse foi them Even Miss 
Pinkerton, that austere and godlike woman, ceased scolding her 
after the first time, and though she no more comprehended sensi- 
bility than she did Algebra, gave all masters and teachers particular 
orders to treat Miss Sedley with the utmost gentleness, as harsh 
treatment was injurious to her 

So that when the day of departuie came, between her j}}wo 
customs of laughing and crying. Miss Sedley was greatly puzzled 
how to act Sue was glad” to go home, and yet most wofully sad 
at leaving school For three days before, little Lauia Martin, the 
orphan, followed her about, like a little dog She had to make 
and receive at least fourteen presents, — to make fourteen solemn 
promisees of writing every week ' Send my letters under cover to 
my grandpapa, the Earl of Dexter,’ said Miss Saltire (who, by the 
way, was rather shabby) ‘Hever mind the postage, but write 
every day, you dear darling,’ said the impetuous and woolly-headed. 
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but generous and affectionate Miss Swartz ^ and little Laura 
Martin (who was just in round-hand) took her friend's hand and 
said, looking up m her face wistfully, ^Amelia, when I wiite 
to you I shall call you Mamma ' All which details, I ha^e no 
doubt, Jones, who reads this book at bis Club, will pionounce to 
be excessively foolish, trivial, twaddling, and ultra-sentimen£al 
Yes , I can see Jones at this minute (rather flushed with his joint 
of mutton and half-pint of wine), taking out his pencil and scoring 
under the words ‘foolish, twaddling,' etc, and adding to them his 
own remark of ‘ quvte true ' Well, he is a lofty man of genius, 
and admires the great and heroic in life and novels , and so had 
better take warning and go elsewhere 

Well, then The dowers^ and the presents, and the trunks, 



and bonnet-boxes of Miss Sedley having been arranged by Mr 
Sambo in the carriage, together wuth a very small and weather- 
beaten old cow’s-skin trunk with Miss Sharp's card neatly^nailed 
u pon iL ^ned uch was deli vered by Sambo with a grm, and packed 
by the coachman with a corresponding sneer — the hour for parting 
came ; and the grief of that moment was considerably lessened by 
the admiiable discourse which Miss Pinkerton addressed to her 
pupil ISTot that the parting speech caused Amelia to philosophise, 
or that it armed her in any way with a calmness, the result of 
argument , but it was intolerably dull, pompous, and tedious , 
and having the feai of her schoolmistress greatly befoie hex eyes. 
Miss Sedley did not venture, m her presence, to give way to any 
ebullitions of private giief A seed-cake and a bottle of wine 
were produced in the diawing-room, as on the solemn occasions of 
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the visit of parents, and these refreshments being pai taken of. 
Miss Sedley vas at liberty to depart 

Youll go in and say good-bye to Miss Pinkeiton, Becky ^ ^ said 
^iss Jemima to a young lady of whom nobody took any notice, 
and who was coming downstairs with her own bandbox 

I suppose I must,^ said Miss Sharp calmly, and much to the 
wonder of Miss J emima , and the latter having knocked at the 
dooi, and receiving permission to come m, Miss Sharp advanced 
m a veiy unconcerned manner, and said in Fiench, and with a 
perfect accent, ‘ Mademoiselle, je viens vous fane mes adieiix ’ 

Miss Pinkerton did not understand French , she only directed 
those who did but biting her lips and throwing up her venerable 
and Boman-nosed head (on the top of which figured a laige and 
solemn turban), she said, ‘ Miss Sharp, I wish you a good morning ' 
As the Hammersmith Semiramis spoke, she waved one hand both 
by way of adieu, and to give Miss Sharp an opportunity of shak- 
ing one of the fingeis of the hand which was left out for that 
purpose 

Miss Sharp only folded hei own hands with a very frigid smile 
and how, and quite declined to accept the proffered honour^ on 
which Semiramis tossed up her turban more indignantly than ever 
In factj^t was a little battle between the young lady and the old 
one, and the latter was woisted ^Heaven bless you, my child,’ 
saiu sue, embracing Amelia, and scowling the while over the girl’s 
sh<?ulder at Miss Sharp ‘Come away, Becky,’ said Miss J»iima, 
pulhng the young woman away in great alarm, and the drawing- 
room door closed upon them for ever 

Then came the struggle and paiting below Words refnse to 
tell it All the servants were there in the hall — all the dear fi lends 
— all the young ladies — the dancing-master who had just arrived , 
and there was such a scujfimg, and hugging, and kissing, and cry- 
ing, with the hysterical yoo^os of Miss Swartz, the parlour-boarder, 
from her room, as no pen can depict, and as the tender heart 
would fain pass over The embracing was over , they parted — 
that IS, Miss Sedley parted from her friends Miss Sharp had 
demurely entered the carriage some minutes before Kobody 
cried for leaving her 

Sambo of the bandy-legs slammed the carriage - door on his 
young weeping mistress He sprang up behind the carriage 
‘Stop’’ cued Miss Jemima, rushing to the gate with a 
parcel 

‘It’s some sandwiches, my dear,’ said she to Ameha ‘You 
may be hungry, you know , and Becky, Becky Sharp, here’s a 
book ioi you that my sister— that is, I — Johnson’s Dixonary, you 
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know ^ you mustn't leave us without that Good-bye Drive on, 
coachman God bless you * ' ^ 

And the kind creature retreated into the garden, overcome with 
emotions 

But, lo I and just as the coach drove off, Miss Sharp put her 



kebecoa’s eabewelu 


pale face out of the window, and actually flun^ the book back into 
the garden 

Tins almost caused Jemima to faint vith teiror ‘Well, I 
never,' — said she — ‘what an audacious' — Emotion prevented her 
liom completing either sentence The carriage rolled away ^ the 
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great gates were closed ^ the bell rang for the dancing lesson 
The world is before the two young ladies , and so, farewell to 
Chiswick Mall 



II 

WHICH *SHAHP AITH MISS SEDLEY PBEPARB TO 

OPEK THE CAMPAIGN 

HEN Miss Sharp had performed the herottial act 
mentioned in the last chapter, and had seen the 
Hixonary, hying over the pavement of the little 
garden, tall at length at the feet of the astonished 
Miss Jemima, the young lady’s countenance, which 
had before worn an almost livid look of hatred, 
assumed a smile that perhaps was scarcely more agreeable, and she 
sank back in the carnage in an easy fiame of mind, saying, ‘ So 
much for the Hixonary , and, thank God, I’m out of Chiswick ’ 
Miss Sedley was almost as flurried at the act of defiance as 
Miss Jemima had been , for, consider, it was but one minnte that 
she had left school, and the impressions of six years are not got 
over in that space of time Nay, with some persons those awes 
and terrors of youth last for ever and ever I know, for instance, 
an old gentleman of sixty-eight, who said to me one morning at 
breakfast, with a very agitated countenance, ‘I di earned last night 
that I was flogged by Dr Baine ’ Fancy had carried him back 
only fifty years in the course of that evening Dr Hame and 
his rod were just as awful to him in his heart, then, at sixty-eight, 
as they had been at thirteen. If the Doctor, with a large birch, 

b2 
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had appeared bodily to him, even at the age of threescore and 
eight, and had said in awful voice, ‘ Boy, take down youi p^nt 
’'2 Well, well, Miss Sedley was exceedingly alarmed at this 
act of insubordination ^ 

‘ How could you do so, Rebecca *2 ’ at last she said, after a paus^ 
‘Why, do you think Miss Pinkerton will come out and ordei 
me back to the black-hole *2 ’ said Rebecca, laughing 
‘No but ’ 

‘I hate the whole house,’ continued Miss Sharp, in a fuiy ‘I 
hope I may never set eyes on it again I wish it were in the 
bottom of the Thames, I do, and if Miss Pinkerton weie there, I 
wouldn’t pick her out, that I wouldn’t Oh, how I should to 
see hei floating in the water yonder, turban and all, with her tiain 
streaming after her, and her nose like the beak of a wherry ’ 

‘ Hush 5 ’ cried Miss Sedley 

‘ Why, will the black footman tell tales '2 ’ cried Miss Rebecca, 
laughing ‘ He may go back and tell Miss Pinkerton that I hate 
her with all my soul , and I wish he w ould , and I wish I had a 
means of proving it too For tivo years I have only had insults 
and outrage from her I have been treated worse than any servant 
in the kitchen I have nevei had a friend or a kind word, except 
from you I have been made to tend the little gn Is the 
lower schoolroom, and to talk French to the Misses, until I 
sick of my mother-tongue But that talking French to Mi^s 
PinkerSn was capital fun, wasn’t it*^ She doesn’t know a word 
of French, and was too proud to confess it I believe it was that 
which made her part with me , and so thank Heaven for French 
V^zve la France ^ Y%ve V Empei em ^ Yzve Bonaparte ^ ’ 

‘ O Rebecca, Rebecca, for shame ^ ’ cried Miss Sedley , for this 
was the greatest blasphemy Rebecca had as 'yet uttered , and in 
those days, in England, to say ‘ Bong live Bonaparte ^ ’ was as 
much as to say ‘ Long live Lucifer > ’ ‘ How can you — how dare 
you have such wicked, revengeful thoughts ^ ’ 

‘Revenge may b e '^ick^l,_Jbut„ it’s natural,’ answered Miss 
Rebecca ‘ I’m no angel ’ And, to say truth, she certainly 
was not 

Foi it may be lemarked in the course of this little conversation 
(which took place as the coach rolled along lazily by the river- 
side) that though Miss Rebecca Sharp has twice had occasion to 
thank Heaven, it has been, m the first place, «.for ridding her of 
some person whom she hated, and secondly, for enabling ht.r to 
bring her enemies to some sort of perplexity or confu'syion ^ neither 
of which are very amiable motives for religious gratitude, or such 
as would be put forward by persons of a kind and placable disposi- 
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tion Mi&s Rebecca was not, then, in the least kind or placable 
All the world used her ill, said this young fnisanthropi&t (or mis- 
ogynist, for of all the world of men she can be pronounced as 
yet to have had but little es^penence), apd we may be pr ett y 
ceitain tha t the p ersons of either sex whom^^J^Le^^^^Jiaats 
ilI2Ideserya-_entireIyItK25eaJj3^ The world is a 

looking-glass, and gives back to e^y man “the reflection of b is 
own ~I¥own aFitTand IF wdTln^ tS ^ 

laugh at it and with it, and it is a jolly kind companion , and so 
let all young persons take their choice This is certain, thit^ if 
the world neglec t ed Mis s Sharp, sh e n eve r was known to have 
d one ^ good acto n in behalf of anybody^ nor can it be expected 
that twenty-four young ^ladies should all be as amiable as the 
h^mjpjg^of this work, Miss Sedley (whom we have selected for the 
very reason that she was the best natured of all, otherwise what 
on earth was to have prevented us from putting up Miss Swartz, 
or Miss Clump, or Miss Hopkins, as heroine in her placed) — it 
could not be expected that every one should be of the humble 
and gentle temper of Miss Amelia Sedley , should take every 
opportunity to vanquish Rebecca’s hard -hearted ness and ill- 
humour, and, by a thousand kind words and offices, overcome, for 
once at least, her hostility to her kind 

lYiiss Sharp’s father was an artist, and in that quality had given 
lessons of di awing at Miss P iukert o ffis s chool He was a clevei 
man , a pleasant companion , a careless student , had a great 
propen^y for runnmgu-into^Mnh^^ a na3daalitX-ffiX--j^^^ tavern 
When he was drimk^ he used to beS; his wifb and daughter , and 
the next morning, with a headache, he used to rail at the world for 
its neglect of his genius, and abuse, with a good deal of cleverness, 
and sometimes with perfect reason, the fools, his brother painters 
As it was with the utmost difficulty that he could keep himself, 
and as he owed money for a mile round Soho, where he lived, he 
thought to better his circumstances by marrying a young woman of 
the French nation, who was by profession an opera -girl The 
humble^liihg^ of her female parent, Miss Sharp never alluded to, 
but used to state subsequently that the Entrechats were a noble 
family of Gascony, and took great pride in her descent from them 
And curious it is, that as she advanced in life this young lady’s 
ancestors increased in rank and splendour 

R^ecca’s mother had had some education somewhere, and her 
daughter spoke French with p^ity and a Parisian accent It w as 
in those days rather a rare acc^oplishment, and led to her engage- 
ment with the orthodox Miss Pinkeiton For her mother being 
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dead, and her father finding himself not likely to recover, after his 
third attack of deh^ lum t7 emeriB^ wrote a manly and pathetic letter 
to Miss Pinkerton, recommending the orphan child to her protection, 
and so descended to the grave, after two bailiffs had quarrelled 
over his corpse ~TR>ebecca was sevente^ slie"~caihe J ]0 

Chiswick, and wa^bound over as an articled pupil, her duties 
being to talk French, as we have seen, and her privileges to live 
cost free , and, with a few guineas a year, to gather scraps of 
knowledge from the professors who attended the school 

She was small and slight m person , pale, sandy-haired, and 
with eyes habitually cast down when they looked up they were 
very large, odd, and attractive , so attractive, that the Pe^erend 
Mr Crisp, fresh from Oxford, and curate to the Vicar of Chiswick, 
the Peverend Mr Fiowerdew, fell in love with Miss Sharp , being 
shot dead by a glance of her eyes which was filed all the way 
across Chiswick Church fiom the school-pew to the reading-desk. 
This infatuated young man used sometimes to take tea with Miss 
Pinkerton, to whom he had been presented by his mamma, and 
actually proposed something like marriage in an intercepted note, 
which the one-eyed applewoman was charged to deliver Mrs 
Crisp was summoned fiom Buxton, and abruptly carried off her 
darling boy , but the idea, even, of such an eagle in the Chiswick 
dovecot caused a great flutter m the breast of Miss Pinkeiton, who 
would have sent away Miss Sharp, but that she was bound to her 
under ^ forfeit, and who never could thoroughly believe the young 
lady^s protestations that she had never exchanged a single word 
with Mr Crisp, except under her own eyes on the two occasions 
when she had met him at tea 

By the side of many tall and bouncing young ladies in the 
establishment, Pebecca Sharp looked hke a child But she had 
the dismal precocity of poveity Many a dun had she talked to, 
and turned away from hei father^s door , many a tradesman had 
she coaxed and wheedled into good-humour, and into the granting 
of one meal more She sate commonly with her father, who was 
very proud of her wit, and heard the talk of many of his wild 
companions — often but ill suited for a girl to hear But she never 
had bejea...n-,.gid^ said , s^ h ad been a woman 'sTnce^''shej wa^ 
eight^yea^jold 01f,”wllydi3^i^ftnj^^ aTdangerous 

bird mJcTTiei cage ^ 

The fact is, the old lady believed Pebecca^ to be the meekest 
creature in the world, so admirably, on the occasions when herTfather 
brought her to Chiswick, used Pebecca to perform the part of the 
vrigenue She thought her a modest and innocent little child , and 
only a year before the arrangement by which Pebecca had been 
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admitted into her house, and when Rebecca was sixteen years old. 
Miss Pinkerton majestically, and with a little speech, made her a 
present of a doll — which was, by the way, the confiscated property 
of Miss Swindle, discorered suireptitiously nmsing it in school-hours 
How the father and daughter laughed as they trudged home together 
after the evening party (it was on the occasion of the speeches, when 
all the professors were invited), and how Miss Pinkeiton would have 
raged had she seen the caricature of heiself which the little mimic, 
Rebecca, managed to make out of her doll She used to go through 
dialogues with it , it formed the delight of bTewman Street, Gerard 



Street, and the artists’ quarter and the young painters, when they 
came to take their gm-and-water with t heir lazy, dissolute, cleve r^ 
jovial senior, used regularly to ask Rebecca if Miss Pinkerton was 
at home she was well known to^ them, poor soul ^ as Mr Lawrence 
or President West Once she had the honour to pass a few 
days at Chiswick, after which she brought back Jemima, and 
erected another doll as Miss Jemmy, for though that honest 
creature had made and given her jelly and cake enough for three 
children, and a seven-shilling piece at parting, the girl’s sense of 
ridicule was far stronger than her gratitude, and she sacrificed Miss 
J emmy quite as pitilessly as her sister 
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The catastrophe came, and she was brought to the Mall as to 
her home The rigid formality of the place suffocated her the 
pra>er;» and the meals, the lessons and the walks, which were 
ai ranged with a conventual regularity, oppressed her almost beyond 
enduiance and she looked back to the freedom and the beggary of 
the old studio in Soho with so much regret, that everybody, herself 
included, fancied she was consumed with grief for her father She 
had a little room m the garret, where the maids heard her walking 
and sobbing at night, but it was with rage, and not with giief 
She had not been much of a dissembler, until now her loneliness 
taught her to feign She had never mingled in the society of 
women her father, reprobate as he was, was a man of talent , his 
conversation was a thousand times moie agreeable to her th?m the 
talk of such of her own se'? as she now encountered The pompous 
vanity of the old schoolmistiess, the foolish good-humour of hei 
sister, the silly chat and scandal of the elder girls, and the frigid 
correctness of the governesses equally annoyed hei , and she had 
no soft maternal heart, this unlucky girl, otherwise the prattle and 
talk of the younger children, with whose care she was chiefly 
entrusted, might have soothed and interested her, but she lived 
among them two yeais, and not one was sorry that she went away 
The gentle tender-hearted Amelia Sedley was the only person to 
whom she could attach herself in the least , and who coufd help 
attaching hei self to Amelia *2 

Th^ happiness — the superior advantages of the young -woman 
round about her, gave Behecca inexpressible pangs of envy 
‘ What airs that girl gives hei self, because she is an Earhs grand- 
daughter,’ she said of one ^ How they cringe and bow to that 
Creole, because of her hundred thousand pounds ’ I am a 
thousand times cleveier and more charming than that creature, foi 
all her wealth I am as well bred as the EaiPs granddaughtei , 
for all her fine pedigree , and yet every one passes me by here 
And yet, when I was at my father’s, did not the men give up their 
gayest halls and paities m cider to pass the evening with me'?’ 
She determined at any rate to get free fiom the prison in which 
she found herself, and now began to act foi herself, and for the 
first time to make connected plans for the futuie 

She took advantage, therefore, of the means of study the place 
offered her , and as she was already a musician and a good linguist, 
she speedily went thiough the little course of study which was 
considered necessaiy for ladies in those da3^s» Her musig she 
practised incessantly, and one day, when the giils were out^ and 
she had remained at home, she was overheaid to play a piece so- 
well, that Minerva thought wisely, she could spare herself the 
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expense of a master for the juniors, and intimated to Miss 
Sharp that she was to instinct them m music for the future 

The girl refused , and for the hist time, and to the astonishment 
of the majestic mistiess of the school ^ I am here to speak French 
witii the children/ Hebecca said abruptly, ^not to teach them 
nlusic, and save money foi you Give me money, and I will teach 
them ’ 

Minerva was obliged to jield, and, of course, disliked her from 
that day ‘For five-and-thirty years/ she said, and wuth gieat 
justice, ‘ I never have seen the individual who has dared in my 
own house to question my authoiity I have nourished a viper m 
my bosom ^ 

viper — a fiddlestick,’ said Miss Sharp to the old lady, 
almost fainting with astonishment ‘You took me because I was 
useful There is no ques ti^ of gratitud e between us I hate this 
place, and want to leave it I will do notEingHSere, but what I 
am obliged to do ’ 

It was in vain that the old lady asked her if she was aw^are she 
was speaking to Miss Pinkerton *2 Bebecca laughed in her face, 
with a h orrid saicastio demoniacal la ughter, that almost sent the 
schoolmistress into fits ‘ Give me a sum of money,’ said the girl, 
‘and ^et rid of me — oi, if you like better, get me a good place as 
governess in a nobleman’s family — ^you can do so if you please ’ 
Aid ill their furthur disputes she always returned to this point, 
‘Cr^et me a situation — we hate each other, and I am ready to go ’ 

Worthy Miss Pinkerton, although she had a Homan nose and a 
till ban, and was as tall as a grenadier, and had been up to this 
time an ii resistible princess, had no will or strength like that of 
her little apprentice, and m vain did battle against her, and tried 
to overawe her Attempting once to scold her in public, Bebecca 
hit upon the befoie-mentioned plan of answering her in French,, 
which quite routed the old woman In oidei to maintain authority j 
in her school, it became necessary t o remove this rebe L, this 
monster, this serpent, th is^fixe^and , and hearing about this time 
thaF“SifTPitt Crawley’s faimlywas in want of a governess, she 
actually recommended Miss Sharp for the situation, firebrand and 
serpent that she was ‘I cannot, ceitainly,’ she said, ‘find fault 
with Miss Sharp’s conduct, except to myself, and must allow that 
her talents and accomplishments are of a high order As far as 
the head goes, at least, she does credit to the educational system 
pur^ied at mv establishment ’ 

And so the schoolmistress reconciled the recommendation -to her 
conscience, and the indentures were cancelled, and the apprentice 
was free. The battle here described in a few lines, of course, 
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lasted for some months And as Miss Sedley, being now seventeen 
years of age, was about to leave school, and had a friendship 
for Miss Sharp (^’tis the only point in Amelia’s behavioui,’ said 
Minerva, ‘ which has not been satisfactory to her mistress ’), Miss* 
t Sharp was invited by her friend to pass a week with her at h<^me, 
before she entered upon her duties as governess in a private family 
Thus the world began for these two young ladies For Amelia 
it was quite a new, fresh, brilliant world, with all the bloom upon 
it It was not quite a new one for Kebecca — (indeed, if the truth 
must be told with respect to the Grisp affair, the tart-woman 
hinted to somebody who took an affidavit of the fact to somebody 
else, that there was a great deal more than vas made public 
regarding Mr Crisp and Miss Sharp, and that his letter "^as %n 
answer to another letter) But who can tell you the real truth of 
the matter^ At all events, if Rebecca was not beginning the 
world, she was beginning it over again 

By the time the young ladies reached Kensington turnpike, 
Amelia had not forgotten her companions, but had dried her tears, 
and had blushed very much and been delighted at a young officer 
of the Horse Guards, who spied her as he was ridmg by, and said, 

‘ A dein fine gal, egad f ’ and before the carriage arrived in Bussell 
Square, a great deal of conversation had taken place ab^ut the 
drawing-room, and whether or not young ladies wore powder as 
well as hoops when presented, and whether she was to have tfet 
honom:^ to the Lord Mayor’s ball she knew she was to go And 
when at length home was reached, Miss Amelia Sedley skipped out 
on Sambo’s arm, as happy and as handsome a girl as any in the 
whole hig city of London Both he and coachman agreed on this 
point, and so did her father and mother, and so did every one of 
the servants in the house, as they stood bobbing, and curtseying, 
and smiling, m the hall, to welcome their young mistress 

You may be sure that she showed Rebecca over every room of 
the house, and everything in every one of her drawers, and her 
books, and her piano, and her dresses, and all her necklaces, 
brooches, laces, and gimcracks She msisted upon Rebecca accept- 
ing the white cornelian and the turquoise rings, and a sweet 
sprigged muslin, which was too small for her now, though it would 
fit her friend to a nicety , and she determined in her heart to ask 
her mothei’s permission to present her white Cashmere shawl to 
her friend Could she not spare it'? and had not her brother 
J oseph just brought her two from India ^ 

When Rebecca saw the two magnificent Caslimere shawls which 
Joseph Sedley had brought home to his sister, she said, with 
perfect tiuth, ‘that it must he delightful to have a brother/ and 
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easily got the pity of the tender-hearted Amelia, for being alone in 
the world, an orphan without friends or kindred 

‘Not alone, ^ said Amelia, ‘you know, Rebecca, I shall always 
be your friend, and love you as a sister — indeed I will ’ 

‘ILh, but to have parents, as you have — ^kind, rich, affectionate 
patents, who give you everything you ask for , and their love, 
which is more precious than all ^ My poor papa could give me 
nothing, and I had but two frocks m ail the world * And then, to 
have a brother, a dear brother * Oh, bow you must love him ^ ^ 
Amelia laughed 

‘ What 5 donH you love him *2 you, who say that you love every- 
body *2 ’ 

‘ Y&s, of couise, I do — only ’ 

‘ Only what *2 ’ 

‘ Only J oseph doesn’t seem to care much whether I love him or 
not He gave me two fingers to shake when he arrived after ten 
years’ absence > He is very kind and good, but he scarcely ever 
speaks to me , I think he loves his pipe a great deal better than 
his ’ but here Amelia checked herself, for why should she 
speak ill of her brother *2 ‘ He was very kind to me as a child/ 

she added , ‘ I was but five years old when he went away ’ 

‘ Isni t he very rich *2 ’ said Rebecca ‘ They say all Indian 
nabobs are enormously rich ’ 

I believe he has a very large income ’ 

‘ Ajidyisj you r sister-m-law a nice pretty woman 
‘ La t Joseph is not married,’ said Ajuelia, laughing again 
Perhaps she had mentioned the fact already to Rebecca, but 
that young lady did not appear to have remembered it , indeed, 
vowed and protested that she expected to see a number of Amelia’s 
nephews and nieces She was quite disappomted that Mr Sedley 
was not married , she was sure Amelia had said he was, and she 
doted so on little children 

‘ I think you must have had enough of them at Chiswick/ said 
Amelia, rather wondering at the sudden tenderness on her friend’s 
part , and indeed in later days Miss Sharp would never have com- 
mitted herself so far as to advance opinions, the untruth of which 
would have been so easily detected But we must remember that 
she IS but nineteen as yet, unused to the art of deceiving, pool 
innocent creature * and making her own experience in her own 
person The meaning of the above series of queries, as translated 
in th^ heart of this ingenious young v-oman, was simply this — ‘If 
Mr Joseph Sedley is rich and unmarried, why should I not marry 
him'2 I have only a fortnight, to be sure, but there is no harm 
trying ’ And she determined within herself to make this laudable 
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attempt She redoubled her caresses to Amelia she kissed the 
white cornelian necklace as she put it on , and vowed she would 
never, never part with it When the dinner-bell rang she went" 
downstairs with her arm round her friend^s waist, ^ isjhjgjiabr. 
ofy ming ladies She was so agitated at the drawing-room Odoor 
tKat"shecouid hardly find courage to entei ^Feel my heart, bow 
it beats, dear ^ ’ said she to her friend 

' No, it doesn\^ said Amelia ‘ Come in, don^t be frightened 
Papa won’t do you any harm ’ 



CHAPTER in 


KEBECCA IS IN PRESENCE OP THE ENEMV 



VERY stout, puffy man, m buckskins and hessian 
hoots, with several immense neckcloths, that rose 
almost to his nose, with a red striped w^aistcoat 
and an apple -green coat with steel buttons 
almost as large as crown pieces (it was tbe 
morning costume of a dandy or blood of those 
days), was reading the paper by the hie when 
the two girls entered, and bounced off his arm-chair, and blushed 
excessively, and hid his entire face almost in his neckcloths at this 
apparition 

^It’s only your sister, Joseph, said Amelia, laughing and 
shaking the two fingers which he held out 'I’ve come home /or 
good, you know, and this is my friend, Miss Sharp, who^ you 
have heard me mention ’ 

' No, never, upon my word,’ said the head undei the neckcloth, 
shaking very much, — 'that is, yes, — w^hat abominably cold 
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'weather, miss,’— and herew^ith he fell to poking the fire with all 
his might, although it was in the middle of June 

^ He’s very handsome,’ w hispered Rebecca to Amelia, ratlie r 
Jou^ '■ ^ 

^ Do you think so *2 ’ said the latter ^ I’ll tell him 
‘ Dailmg J not for worlds,’ said Miss Sharp, staitmg back as 
timid as a fawn She had pievioiisly made a respectful virgm-like 
curtsey to the gentleman, and her modest ej es gazed so persever- 
ingly on the carpet that it was a wonder how she should have 
, found an opportunity to see him 

‘ Thank you for the beautiful shawls, brother,’ said Amelia to 
the fire~pokei ^ Are they not beautiful, Rebecca ^ 

heavenly I ’ said Miss Sharp, and her eyes went fiom the 
caipet straight to the chandelier 

J oseph still continued a huge clattering at the poker and tongs, 
puffing and blowing the wffiile, and turning as red as his yellow 
face would allow him ‘I can’t make you such handsome presents, 
J oseph,’ continued his sister, ‘ but while I was at school, I have 
embroidered for you a veiy beautiful pair of braces ’ 

‘Good Gad ^ Amelia,’ cried the brother, m serious alaim, 
‘ what do you mean '2 ^ and plunging with all his might at the bell- 
rope, that article of furniture came away in his hand, and increased 
the holiest fellow’s confusion ‘ For heaven’s sake see if my 
busy’s at the dooi I ccm’t wait I must go D — that groom 
of mine I must go’ 

At this minute the father of the family walked in, lattling his 
seals like a true British merchant ‘What’s the mattei, Rmmy'2' 
says he 

‘Joseph wants me to see if his — his huggy is at the door 
What is a buggy, Papa ? ’ 

‘ It IS a one-horse palanquin ’ said the old gentleman, who was 
a wag in his way 

Joseph at this burst out into a wild fit of laughter , m which, 
encountei mg the eye of Miss Sharp, he stopped ail of a sudden, as 
if he had been shot 

‘This young lady is your fiiend^ Miss Sharp, I am very 
happy to see you Have you and Emmy been quarrelling already 
with Joseph, that he wants to be 

‘I promised Bonamy, of our service, sir,’ said Joseph, ‘to dme 
with him’ 

‘ O fie ^ didn’t you tell your mother you would dine heie ? ’ 

‘ But in this dress it’s impossible ’ 

‘Look at him, isn’t he handsome enough to dine anywheie, 
Miss Sharp '2'' 
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On which, of course, Miss Sharp looked at her friend, and they 
both set off in a fit of laughter, highly agreeable to the old gentle- 
man 

^Did you e'ver see a pair of buckskins like those at Miss' 
Pmkei ton’s ? ’ continued he, following up his advantage 
‘ Gracious heavens t Father,’ cned Joseph 

^ There now, I have hurt his feelings Mrs Sedley, my dear, 
I have hurt your son’s feelings I have alluded to his buckskins 
Ask Miss Sharp if I haven’t *2 Come, Joseph, be friends with 
Miss Sharp, and let us all go to dinner ’ 

‘There’s a pillau, Joseph, just as you like it, and Papa ha^ 
brought home the best turbot in Billingsgate ’ 

‘ Come, come, sir, walk downstairs with Miss Sharp,'" and I 
will follow with these two young women,’ said the father, and he 
took an arm of wife and daughter and w^ked merrily off 

If Miss Rebecca Sharp had determined in her heart upon 
making the conquest of this big beau, I don’t think, ladies, we 
have any right to blame her, for though the task of husband- 
hunting IS generally, and with becoming modesty, entrusted by young 
persons to their mammas, recollect that Miss Sharp had no kind 
parent to arrange these delicate matters foi her, and th^t if she 
Old not get a husband for herself, there was no one else in the 
wide world vho would take the trouble off her hands VSaat 
causey-, young people "to ‘come but the noble ambition^ of 

matrimony *2 What sends them trooping to watering-places *2 
What keeps them dancing till five o’clock in the morning through 
a whole mortal season *2 What causes them to labour at piano- 
forte sonatas, and to learn four songs from a fashionable master at 
a guinea a lesson, and to play the harp if they have handsome 
aims and neat elbows, and to wear Lincoln Green toxophilite hats 
and feathers, but that they may bring down some ‘desirable’ 
young man with those killing bows and arrows of theirs '2 What 
causes respectable parents to take up their carpets, set their houses 
topsy-turvy, and spend a fifth of their year’s income in ball 
suppers and iced champagne ^ Is it sheer love of their species, 
and an unadulterated wish to see young people happy and dancing '2 
Psha f they want to marry their daughters , and, as honest Mrs 
Sedley has, in the depths of her kind heart, already arranged a 
score of little schemes for the settlement of her Amelia, so also 
had our beloved but unprotected Rebecca d^ermined to ilo her 
very best to secure the husband, who was even more necessary for 
her than for her friend She had a vivid imagination , she had, 
besides, read the Arahtan ]SF%ghts and Guthrie^ s Geogi aphy^ and 
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it IS a fact, that -while she was dressing foi dinner, and after she 
had asked Amelia whether her brother was very rich, she had 
jiuilt for herself a most magnificent castle in the air, of which she 
was mistress, with a husband somewhere in the background (she 
not seen him as yet, and his figure would not therefore be 
very distinct) , she had aiiayed herself in an infinity of shawls, 
turbans, and diamond necklaces, and had mounted upon an 
elephant to the sound of the march in Bluebeard, in order to pay 
a visit of ceremony to the Grand Mogul Charming Alnaschar 
visions ^ it IS the happy privilege of youth to construct you, and 
many a fanciful young creature besides Rebecca Sharp has indulged 
m these delightful day-dreams ere now^ ^ 

Joseph Sedley was twelve years older than his sister Amelia 
He was m the East India Company’s Civil Seivice, and his name 
appeared, at the period of which we write, in the Bengal division 
of the East India Register, as collector of Boggley Wollah, an 
honourable and lucrative post, as eveiybody knows in order to 
know to what higher posts Joseph rose in the service, the readei 
IS referred to the same periodical 

Boggley Wollah is situated in a fine, lonely, marshy, jungly 
district, famous for snipe-shootmg, and where not unfrequently 
you maf flush a tiger Ramgunge, where there is a magistrate, is 
onlv forty miles off, and there is a cavalry station about thirty 
mUes farther, so Joseph wrote home to his parents, when he took 
possession of his collectorship He had lived foi abouO eight 
years of his life, quite alone, at this charming place, scaicely seeing 
a Christian face, except twice a year, when the detachment arrived 
to carry off the levenues which he had collected, to Calcutta. 

Luckily, at this time he caught a liver complaint, for the cure" 
if which he returned to Europe, and which was the source of great^ 
Ipomfort and amusement to him in his native country He did not 
live with his family while in London, but had lodgings of his own, 
like a gay young bachelor Before he went to India he was too 
^oung to partake of the delightful pleasures of a man about town, 
and plunged into them on his return, with considerable assiduity 
He drove his horses in the Paik, he dined at the fashionable 
taverns (for the Oriental Club was not as yet invented) , he 
frequented the theatres, as the mode was m those days, or made 
his appearance at the opeia, laboriously attired m tights and a 
cocked hat 

Off returning to India, and ever after, he used to talk of the 
pleasure of this period of his existence with great enthusiasm, and 
give you to understand that he and Brummel were the leading 
bucks of the day. But he was as lonely here as in his jungle 
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at Boggley Wollah He scarcely knew a single soul in 
metropolis and weie it not for his doctor, and the society of his^ 
blne-pill, and kis liver complaint, he must have died of loneliness^ 
He was lazy, peevish, and a hon-vvoant , the appearance of aJady 
frightened him beyond measure , hence it was but seldom that Jie 
joined the paternal circle in Bussell Square, wheie theie was 
plenty of gaiety, and wheie the jokes of his good-natured old 
father frightened his amour propre His bulk caused Joseph 
much anxious thought and alarm, now and then he would make^ 
a desperate attempt to get rid of his superabundant fat , but his 
indolence and love of good Imng speedily got the better of these 
endeavours at reform, and he found himself again at his thre^ meals 
a day He never was well dressed , but he took the hugest pains 
to adorn his big person, and passed many houis daily m that 
occupation His valet made a fortune out 6f his wardrobe his 
toilet- table was covered with as many pomatums and essences as 
ever were employed by an old beauty he had tried, in order to 
give himself a waist, every girth, stay, and waistband then in- 
vented Like most fat men, be would have his clothes made too 
tight, and took care they should be of the most brilliant colours 
and youthful cut When dressed at length, in the afternoon, he 
would issue forth to take a drive with nobody in the Pa:& , and 
then would come back in order to dress again and go and dine 
with nobody at the Piazza Coffee-House He was as vain as a 
girl , Jhd perhaps his extreme shyness was one of the results of 
his extreme vanity If Miss Bebecca can get the better of 
and at her first entrance into life, she is a young person of no 
ordinary cleverness 

The first move showed considerable skill When she called 
Sedley a very handsome man, she knew that Amelia would tell 
her mother, who would probably tell Joseph, or who, at any rate, 
would be pleased by the compliment paid to her son All mothers 
are If you had told Stycorax that her son Caliban vras as hand- 
some as Apollo, she would have been pleased, witch as she was 
Perhaps, too, Joseph Sedley would oveihear the compliment — 
Bebecca spoke loud enough-^ — and he dzd hear, and (thinking in 
Ills heart that he was a very fine man) the praise thrilled through 
every fibre of his big body, and made it tingle with pleasure 
Then, how ever, came a i ecoil ‘ Is the girl making fun of me ^ 

he thought, and straightway he bounced towards the bell, and 
was for retreating, as we have seen, when his father^s jok^^* and 
his mother’s entreaties caused him to pause and stay where he was 
He conducted the young lady down to dinner in a dubious and 
agitated fiame of mind ^Does she really think I am handsome 
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udought he, ‘or is she only making game of me'?’ We have 
talked of J oseph Sedley being as vam as a girl Heaven help ns * 
yie girls have only to turn the tables, and say of one of their own 
sex, ‘-She is as vam as a man,’ and they will have perfect reason 
Th^ Bearded creatures aie quite as eager for praise, quite as finikin 
ovei their toilets, quite as proud of their personal advantages, 
quite as conscious of their powers of fascination, as any coquette 
m the world 

Downstairs, then, they went, Joseph very red and blushing, 
Rebecca very modest, and holding her green eyes downwards 
She was dressed in white, with bare shoulders as white as snow — 
the pictore of youth, unprotected innocence, and humble virgin 
simplicity ‘I must he very quiet,’ thought Rebecca, ‘and very 
much interested about India ’ 

How we have heard how Mrs Sedley had prepared a fine curry 
for hei son, just as he hked it, and in the course of dinner a 
portion of this dish was ofiered to Rebecca ‘ What is it '2 ’ said 
she, turning an appealing look to Mr Joseph 

‘ Capital,’ said he His mouth was full of it his face quite 
red with the delightful exercise of gobbling ‘Mother, it’s as 
good as my own curries in India ’ 

‘Oh, I must try some, if it is an Indian dish,’ said Miss 
Rebecca ‘ I am sure everything must be good that comes from 
there ’ 

Give Miss Sharp some curry, my dear,’ said Mr Sedley, 
laughing 

Rebecca had never tasted the dish before 

‘ Do you find it as good as everything else from India ’ said 
Mr Sedley 

‘ Oh, excellent ^ ’ said Rebecca, who was suffering tortures with 
the cayenne pepper 

‘Tiy a chill with it, Miss Sharp,’ said Joseph, really interested 

^ A chill,’ said Rebecca, gasping ‘ Oh yes * ’ She thought a 
chill was something cool, as its name imported, and was served 
with some ‘ How fresh and green they look,’ she said, and put 
one into her mouth It was hotter than the curry , flesh and 
blood could hear it no longer She laid down her fork ‘ Water, 
for Heaven’s sake, water ^ ’ she cried Mr Sedley hurst out 
laughing (he was a coarse man, from the Stock Exchange, wheie 
they love all sorts of practical jokes) ‘ They are real Indian, I 
assure you,’ said he ‘ Sambo, give Miss Sharp some watei ’ 

The paternal laugh was echoed by Joseph, who thought the 
joke capital The ladies only smiled a little They thought poor 
Rebecca suffered too much She would have liked to choke old 
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Sedley, but she swallowed hei moitification as well as she had the 
abominable curry before it, and as soon as she could speak, said,^ 
with a comical, good-humoured air 

^ I ought to have remembered the pepper which the Princess oi 
Persia puts in the cream-tarts in the A'iah%a7h JSf%ghU Do you 
put cayenne into your cream-tarts in India, sir ' 

Old Sedley began to laugh, and thought Rebecca was a good- 
humoured girl Joseph simply said, ^Cream-tarts, miss'? Our 
cream is very bad in Bengal We generally use goats’ milk , and,^ 
’gad, do you know, IVe got to prefer it ’ ’ 

‘You w’'on’t like everythzng from India now, Miss Sharp,’ said 
the old gentleman , hut w^hen the ladies had retired after-dinner, 
the wily old fellow said to his son, ‘ Have a care, J oe , that g irl is 
setting her cap at yo u ’ 

T’ooh » nonsense • ’ said Joe, highly flattered ‘ I recollect, sir, 
there was a girl at Dumdum, a daughter of Cutler of the Artillery, 
and afterwards married to Lance, the surgeon, who made a dead 
set at me in the year ’4 — at me and Mulligatawney, whom I men- 
tioned to you before dinner — a devilish good fellow Mulligatawney 
— he’s a magistrate at Budgebudge, and sure to be in council in 
five yeais Well, sir, the Artillery gave a ball, and Qumtm, of 
the King’s 14th, said to me, “Sedley,” said he, “I bet yonijthirteen 
to ten that Sophy Cutler hooks either you or Mulligatawney before 
the rains ” “ Done,” says I , and egad, sir — this claret’s yery 

good ^ Adamson’s or Carbonell’s ^ ’ 

A slight snore was the only reply the honest stockbroker was 
asleep, and so the rest of J oseph’s story was lost for that day But 
he IS always exceedingly communicative in a man’s party, and has 
told this delightful tale many scores of times to his apothecary, Dr 
Gollop, when he came to inquire about the liver and the blue-pill 
Being an invalid, Joseph Sedley contented himself with a bottle 
of claret besides his Madeira at dinner, and he managed a couple 
of plates full of strawberries and cream, and twenty-four little rout 
cakes, that were lying neglected in a plate near him, and certainly 
(for novelists have the privilege of knowing everything), he thought 
a great deal about the girl upstairs ‘ A nice, gay, meriy young 
creature,’ thought he to himself ‘ How she looked at me when I 
picked up her handkerchief at dinner * She dropped it twice 
Who’s that singing in the diawing-room ? ’Gad f shall I go up 
and see ^ ’ 

But his modesty came rushing upon him with unconts'ollable 
foice His father was asleep his hat was in the hall there was 
a hackney-coach stand hard by in Southampton Row ‘ I’ll go and 
see the Forty TJvieves^^ said he, ‘and Miss Decamp’s dance and 
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he slipped away gently on the pointed toes of his boots, and dis- 
appeared, without waking his worthy parent 

‘There goes Joseph,^ said Amelia, who was looking from the 
open windows of the drawing-room, while Rebecca tv as singing ab 
the jilano 

‘ Miss Sharp has frightened him away,’ said Mrs Sedley ‘ Poor 
Joe, why will he be so shv % ’ 





CHAPTER IV 

THE GREEN SILK PURSE 

OOR Joe’s panic lasted for two or three 
days , duiing which he did not visit the 
house, nor during that period did Miss 
Rebecca ever mention his name She 
was all respectful gratitude to Mrs 
Sedley , delighted beyond measure at 
the Bazaars , and in a whirl of wonder 
at the theatre, whither the good-natuied 
lady took her One day, Amelia had a 
headache, and could not go upon some 
party of pleasure to which the two young people were invited 
nothing could induce her friend to go without her ‘ What ' you 
who have shown the poor orphan what happiness and love are for 
the first time in her life— quit you ? never ’ ’ and the green eyes 
looked np to Heaven and filled with tears , and Mrs Sedley could 
not but own that her daughter’s friend had a charming kind heart 
of her ov n 

As for Mr Sedley’s jokes, Rebecca laughed at them with a 
cordiality and perseverance which not a little pleased and softened 
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that good-natured, gentleman Koi was it with the chiefs of the 
family alone that Miss Shaip found favour She interested Mrs 
Blenkmsop by evincing the deepest sympathy in the raspberry-jam 
preserving, w^hich operation was then going on in the housekeepei ’s^ 
room, she persisted in calling Sambo ‘Sir/ and ‘Mr Sambf/ to 
the delight of that attendant^ and she apologised to the lady’s- 
maid foi giving her trouble in venturing to iing the bell, witn such 
sweetness and humility, that the Servants' Hall was almost as 
charmed with her as the Drawing-Room 

Once, m looking ovei some drawings which Amelia had sent 
from school, Rebecca suddenly came upon one which caused her to 
burst into tears and leave the room It was on the day when J oe 
Sedley made his second appearance 

Amelia hastened after her friend to know the cause of this dis- 
play of feeling, and the good-natured girl came back without her 
companion, rather affected too ^You know, her father was our 
drawing-master, Mamma, at Chiswick, and used to do all the best 
parts of our drawings ' 

^ My love ’ I'm sure I always heard Miss Pinkerton say that he 
did not touch them — he only mounted them ' 

‘It was called mounting, Mamma Rebecca remembeis the 
drawing, and her father working at it, and the thought of came 

upon her rather suddenly — and so, you know, she ' 

‘ The poor child is all heart/ said Mrs Sedley 
‘ I wish she could stay with us another week,' said Amelia 
‘ She's devilish like Miss Cutler that I used to meet at Dumdum, 
only faiier She's married now to Dance, the Artillery surgeon 

Do you know, ma'am, that once Qmntm, of the 14th, bet me ' 

‘ O J oseph, we know that story,' said Amelia, laughing ‘ Never 
mind about telling that, but persuade Mamma to write to Sir 
Something Crawley ' 

‘ Had he a son in the King’s Light Dragoons in India ^ ' 

‘ Well, will you write to him for leave of absence for poor deai 
Rebecca *2 — here she comes, her eyes red with weeping ' 

‘ I'm better, now,' said the girl, with the sweetest smile possible, 
taking good-natuied Mrs Sedley’s extended hand and kissing it 
respectfully ‘ How kind you all are to me * All,' she added, 
with a laugh, ‘ ej£ept..ynin.. Mr Joseph ' 

‘ Me f ' said J oseph, meditating an instant departure ‘ Gracious 
Heavens * Good Gad ^ Miss Sharp ^ ' 

‘ Yes , how could you be so cruel as to mak^ me eat that horrid 
pepper-dish at dinner, the first day I ever saw you ? You are not 
so good to me as dear Amelia ' 

‘ He doesn't know you so well,' cried Amelia 
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defy anybody not to be good to you, my dear/ said her 
mother 

‘ The curiy Tras capital, indeed it was/ said Joe, quite gravely 
Perhaps there was not enough citron juice in it , — no, there was 
not 

And the chilis *2 ’ 

^By Jove, how they made you ciy out*’ said Joe, caught by 
the ridicule of the circumstance, and exploding in a fit of laughter 
which ended quite suddenly, as usual 

shall take carfr how I let you choose for me another time,’ 
said Eebecca, as they w^ent down again to dinner ‘ I didn’t think 
men W’nre fond of putting poor harmless girls to pain ’ 

‘ By Gad, Miss Rebecca, I wouldn’t hurt you for the world ’ 
^jSTo,’ said she, know you wouldn’t,’ and then she gave him 
ever so gentle a pressure with her little hand, and drew^ it hack 
quite frightened, and looked hist for one instant in his face, and 
then down at the eai pet-rods , and I am not prepared to say that 
Joe’s heart did not thump at this little involuntary, timid, gentle 
motion of regard on the part of the simple girl 

It was an advance, and as such, perhaps, some ladies of indis- 
putable correctness and gentility will condemn the action as im- 
modest but, you see, poor d^ar Rebecca had all this work to do 
for heiself If a person is too poor to keep a servant, though ever 
so elegant, he must sweep his own rooms if a dear gnl has no 
deHr mamma to settle matters with the young man, she n^ust do 
it for herself And oh, w hat a mercy it is that these w omen do 
not exercise their powers oftener * We can’t resist them, if they 
do Let them show ever so little inclination, and men go down 
on then knees at once old or ugly, it is all the same And this 
I set down as a positive truth A woman with fair opportunities, 
and without an absolute hump, may marry whom she hikes 
Only let us be thankful that the darlings are like the beasts of the 
field, and don’t know their own power They would overcome us 
entirely if they did 

‘ Egad * ’ thought Joseph, entering the dining-room, ‘ I exactly 
begin to feel as I did at Dumdum with Miss Cutler ’ Many sweet 
little appeals, half tender, half jocular, did Miss Sharp make to 
him about the dishes at dinner, for by this tmie she was on a 
footing of considerable familiarity wuth the family, and -as for the 
girls, they loved each othei like sisters Young unmarried giils 
always do, if they are in a house together for ten days 

As if bent upon advancing Rebecca’s plans in every way — what 
must Amelia do, but remind her brothei of a piomise made last 
Easier holidays — ‘ When I was a gul at school/ said she, laughing — 
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a promise that he, Joseph, would take her to Yauxhall ^ Now/ 
she said, ‘ that Rebecca is with us, will be the very time ^ 

" Oh, delightful i " said Rebecca, going to clap her hands , but 
she recollected herself, and paused, like a modest creature, as she 
was 

^ To-night IS not the night, ^ said Joe 

^ Well, to-morrow ^ 

*To-moriow youi Papa and I dme out,^ said Mrs Sedley 

^ You don’t suppose that /’m going, Mrs Sed *2 ’ said her 
husband, ‘an^ that a woman of your years and size is to catch 
cold, in such an abominable damp place ^ ’ 

'The children must have some one with them,’ cried Mrs. 
Sedley 

' Let Joe go,’ said his father, laughing ' He’s 'b%g enough ’ 
At which speech even Mr Sambo at the sideboard burst out 
laughing, and poor fat Joe felt mchned to become a parricide 
almost 

' Undo his stays ^ ’ continued the pitiless old gentleman 
' Fling some water m his face, Miss Sharp, or carry him upstairs 
the dear creature’s fainting Poor victim f carry him up, he’s as 
light as a feather • ’ 

'If he stand this, sir, I’m d ’ ’ roared Joseph 

'Order Mr Jos’s elephant, Sambo?’ cried the father 'Send 
to Exeter ’Change, Sambo , ’ but seeing J os ready almost to cry 
with vrnxation, the old joker stopped his laughter, and said, holdfhg 
out his hand to his son, ' It’s all fair on the Stock Exchange, J os, 
— and, Sambo, never mind the elephant, but give me and Mr Jos 
a glass of champagne Roney himself hasn’t got such in his 
cellar, my boy ? ’ 

A goblet of champagne restored Joseph’s equanimity, and 
before the bottle was emptied, of which as an invalid he took two- 
thirds, he had agreed to take the young ladies to Vauxhall 

' The girls must have a gentleman apiece,’ said the old gentle- 
man ' Jos will be sure to leave Emmy in the crowd, he will be 
so taken up with Miss Sharp here Send to 26, and ask George 
Osborne if he’ll come ’ 

At this, I don’t know in the least for what reason, Mrs Sedley 
looked at her husband and laughed Mr Sedley’s eyes twinkled 
in a manner indescribably roguish , and he looked at Amelia, and 
Amelia hanging down her head, Mushed as onl y voung ladies of 

s^yjcnteaiiJaiQwi^w^^ Miss Reb^ca 

blnshedjuD Lher l ife— at least not since sSFlfai" eight years old, and 
when she was caught stealing jam out of a cupboard by her 
godmother 'Amelia had better write a note,’ said her father, 
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^ and let George Osborne see what a beautiful haiidwiiting we 
bave brought back from Miss Pinkerton’s Do you remember 
^vhen you wrote to him to come on Twelfth-night, Emmy, and spelt 
twelfth without the f ^ ’ 

That was years ago/ said Amelia. 

‘It seems like yesterday, don’t it, John?’ said BIrs Sedley to 
her husband , and that night m a conversation which took place in 
a front room in the second floor, in a sort of tent, hung round with 
.chintz of a rich and fantastic India pattern, and dotcble with calico 
of a tender rose-colour , in the interior of which species of marquee 
was a feather bed, on which were two pillows, on which were two 
round red faces, one in a laced nightcap, and one in a simple cotton 
one, ending in a tassel — in a curtazn lecture^ I say, Mrs Sedley 
took her husband to task for his cruel conduct to poor Joe 

‘ It was quite wicked of you, Mr Sedley,’ said she, ‘ to torment 
the poor boy so ’ 

‘ My dear,’ said the cotton-tassel in defence of his conduct, ‘ Jos 
IS a great deal vainer than you ever were in your life, and that’s 
saying a good deal Though, some thirty years ago, in the year 
s^yfijiteen hundred and eighty — what was it *2 — perhaps you had a 
vmn — say no But I’ve no patience with Jos 
and his dandified modesty It is out-Josephing Joseph, my dear, 
and all the while the boy is only thinking of himself, and what a 
fine fellow he is I doubt, ma’am, we shall have some trouble 
with him yet Here is Emmy’s little friend making love to him 
as hard as she can , that’s quite clear , and if she does not catch 
him, some other will That man is destined to be a prey to 
woman, as I am to go on ’Change every day It’s a mercy he did 
not bring us over a black daughter-in-law, my dear But, mark 
my words, the fiist woman who fishes for him, hooks him ’ 

‘ She shall go off to-morrow, the little artful creature,’ said Mrs 
Sedley, with great energy 

‘ Why not she as well as another, Mrs Sedley *2 The girl’s a 
white face at any rate I don’t care who marries him Let Joe 
please himself ’ 

And presently the voices of the two speakers were hushed, or 
were replaced by the gentle but unromantic music of the nose , 
and save when the church bells tolled the hour and the watchman 
called it, all was silent at the house of John Sedley, Esquire, of 
Russell Square, and the Stock Exchange 

When morning came, the good-natured Mrs Sedley no longei 
thought of executing her threats with regard to Miss Sharp , for 
though nothing is more keen, nor more common, nor more justifi- 
able, than maternal jealousy, yet she could not bring herself to 
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suppose that the little, humble, grateful, gentle governess would 
dare to look up to such a magnificent personage as the Collector ot 
Boggley Wollah The petition, too, for an extension of the young 
lady’s lea\e of absence had already been despatched, and it 
be difficult to find a pretext for abruptly dismissing her 

And as if all things conspired in favour of the gentle Rebecca, 
the very elements (although she was not inclined at fiist to 
acknowledge their action m her behalf) interposed to aid her For 
on the evening appointed for the Vauxhall paity, Geoige Osborne ^ 
having come to dinner, and the elders of the house having departed, 
according to invitation, to dine with Alderman Balls, at Highbury 
Barn, there came on such a thunderstoim as only hap}*sns on 
Vauxhall nights, and as obliged the young people, perforce, to 
lemam at home Mr Osborne did not seem in the least dis- 
appointed at this occurrence He and Joseph Sedley drank a 
fitting quantity of port wine, m the dimng-ioom, during 

the drinking of which Sedley told a number of bis best Indian 
stories, for he was extremely talkative in man’s society , and 
afterwards Miss Amelia Sedley did the honours of the drawing- 
room , and these four young persons passed such a comfortable 
evening together, that they declared they were rather glad of the 
thunderstorm than otherwise, which had caused them to put oft 
their visit to, Vauxhall 

Osborne was Sedley’s godson, and had been one of the fan^;ily 
any time these three-and-twenty years At six weeJs,s old, he had 
received fiom John Sedley a present of a silver cup , at six months 
old, a coral with gold whistle and bells , from his youth, upwards, 
he was ‘ tipped ’ regularly by the old gentleman at Christmas , and 
on going back to school, remembered perfectly well being thrashed 
by Joseph Sedley, when the latter was a big, swaggering hobbady- 
hoy, and George an impudent urchin of ten years old In a word, 
George was as familiar with the family as such daily acts of kind- 
ness and intercourse could make him 

‘ Do you remember, Sedley, what a fury you were in, when I 
cut off the tassels of your Hessian boots, and how Miss — ^hem > — 
how Amelia rescued me from a beating, by falling down on hei 
knees and crying out to her brother Jos, not to beat httle George 
Jos remembered this remarkable circumstance perfectly well, 
but vowed that be had totally forgotten it 

‘ Well, do you remember coming down m e, gig to Dr ^wish- 
tail’s, to see me, before you went to India, and giving me half a 
guinea and a pat on the head'? I always had an idea that you 
were at least seven feet high, and was quite astonished at your 
return from India to find you no taller than myself ’ 
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^ How good of Mr Sedley to go to your school and give ou the 
money ’ ’ exclaimed Rebecca, in accents of extieme delight 

^Yes, and after I had cut the tassels of his boots too Bo;)s 
nev^ forget those tips at school, nor the giveis ’ 

I delight m Hessian hoots/ said Rebecca Jos Sedley, who 
admired his own legs prodigiously, and always wore this ornamental 
ckaussicre, was extremely pleased at this remaik, though he drew 
his legs under his chair as it was made 

^ Miss Shai p f ’ said George Osborne, ‘ you who are so clever an 
artist, you must make a grand historical picture of the scene of the 
hoots Sedley shall be represented m buckskins, and holding one 
of the injured boots in one hand , by the other he shall have hold 
of my shirt-frill Amelia shall he kneeling near him, with her 
little hands up , and the picture shall have a grand allegorical 
title, as the frontispieces have in the Medulla and the spelhng- 
book’ 

'I shan’t have time to do it here,’ said Rebecca ^I’il do it 
when — when I am gone ’ And she dropped her voice, and looked 
so sad and piteous, that everybody felt how cruel her lot was, and 
how sorry they would be to part with her 

^ O |hat you could stay longer, dear Rebecca ^ ’ said Amelia 
‘ Why *2 ’ answered the other, still more sadly ‘ That I may be 
only the more unhap — unwilling to lose you ^ ’ And she turned 
away her^ head Amelia began to give way to that natural 
infirmity of tears which, we have said, was one of the d^ects of 
this silly little thing Geoige Osborne looked at the two young 
women with a touched curiosity ^ and Joseph Sedley heaved some- 
thing veiy like a sigh out of his big chest, as he cast his eyes 
down towards his favourite Hessian boots 

^ Let us have some music, Miss Sedley — Amelia,’ said George, 
who felt at that moment an extraordinary, almost irresistible 
impulse to seize the above-mentioned young woman in his arms, 
and to kiss her in the face of the company ^ and she looked at him 
for a moment, and if I should say that they fell in love with each 
other at that single instant of time, I should perhaps be teEmg an 
untruth, for the fact is, that these two young people had been 
bred up by their parents for this very purpose, and their banns 
had, as it weie, been read in their respective families any time 
these ten years They went off to the piano, which was situated, 
as pjanos usually are, in the back drawing-room, and as it was 
rather dark. Miss Ameli a, in the mo st una ffected w ay in the w orld,, 
put her hand into Mr Osborne’s, who, oYcourse, could see the w^ 
afdohg the chairs aTOt ottomans a great deal better than she could 
Hut this arrangement left Mr Joseph Sedley Ute-h-Ute with 
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B-ebecca, at the drawiDg-ioom table, where the latter was occupied 
in netting a green silk purse 

There is no need to ask family secrets,’ said Miss Sharp 
^ Those two have told theirs ’ 

' As soon as he gets his company,’ said Joseph, " I believe frhe 
affair is settled. George Osborne is as good a fellow as ever 
bieathed ’ 

‘And your sister the dearest creature in the world,’ said 
Rebecca ‘ Happy the man who wins her ’ ’ With this. Miss ^ 
Sharp gave a great sigh 

When two unmarried persons get together, and talk upon such 
delicate subjects as the present, a great deal of confideii^e and 
intimacy is presently established between them There is no need 
of giving a special report of the conversation which now took place 
between Mr Sedley and the young lady, for the conversation, 
as may be judged from the foregoing specimen, was not especially 
witty or eloquent , it seldom is in private societies, or anywhere 
except in very high-flown and ingenious novels As there was 
music in the next room, the talk was earned on, of course, m a low 
and becoming tone, though, for the matter of that, the couple in 
the next ajiartment would not have been distuibed had thq talking 
been ever so loud, so occupied were they with their own pursuits 

Almost for the first time in his life, Mr Sedley found himself 
talking,, without the least timidity or hesitation, to a person of "rtie 
other sex Mi&s Rebecca asked him a great number of questions 
about India, which gave him an opportunity of narrating many 
interesting anecdotes about that country and himself He described 
the balls at Government House, and the manner in which they 
kept themselves cool in the hot weather, with punkahs, tatties, and 
other contrivances , and he was very witty regarding the number 
of Scotchmen whom Lord Mmto, the Governor-General, patronised , 
p,nd then he described a tiger-hunt , and the manner in which the 
mahout of his elephant had been pulled off his howdah by one of the 
infuriated animals How delighted Miss Rebecca was at the Govern- 
ment balls, and how she laughed at the stones of the Scotch 
udes-de-camp, and called Mr Sedley a sad wicked satirical creature , 
and how frightened she was at the story of the elephant ^ ‘ For your 

mothei’s sake, deai Mr Sedley,’ she said, ‘for the sake of all your 
friends, promise never to go on one of those horrid expeditions ’ 

‘ Pooh, pooh. Miss Sharp,’ said he, pulling up his shirt-cqjlars , 
^^he da nger makes the sp ort only the pleasan ter ’ He had never 
iJeen ■^But ^ce at a tig^Jiunh/VEm'^f^^ in question 

occurred, and when he was half killed — not by the tiger, but by 
the fright And as he talked on, he grew quite bold, and actually 
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had the audacity to ask Miss Rebecca for ’whom she %\cis kinttiiig 
the green silk purse ^ He 'was quite surprised and delighted at his 
bwn graceful familiar mannei 

^For any one who wants a purse/ replied Miss Rebecca, looking 
at hUn in the most gentle winning way Sedley was going to 
ma£e one of the most eloquent speeches possible, and had begun — 

‘ O Miss Sharp, how ’ when some song w hich was performed 

in the othei room came to an end, and caused him to hear his owm 
voice so distinctly that he stopped, blushed, and blew his nose m 
great agitation 

‘Did you evei hear anything like your brotheFs eloquence*^’ 
whispered Mr Osborne to Amelia ‘ Why, your friend has worked 
miracles ’ 

‘ The more the better,^ said Miss Amelia , who, like almost all 
women who are worth a pin, was a match-maker in her heart, and 
would have been dehghted that Joseph should cany back a wife to 
India She had, too, in the course of this few days’ constant 
intercourse, warmed into a most tender friendship for Rebecca, and 
discovered a million of virtues and amiable qualities in her which 
she had not perceived when they were at Chiswick together For 
the affection of young ladies is of as rapid giowth as Jack’s bean- 
stalk, ami reaches up to the sky in a night It is no blame to 
them that after marriage this Selvnsucht nach de7 L%ebe subsides 
It Ts what sentimentalists, who deal in very big words, call a 
yeai^niiig after the Ideal, and simply means that wom€5i are 
commonly not satisfied until they have husbands and children on 
whom they may centre affections, which are spent elsewhere, as it 
were, in small change 

Having expended her little store of songs, or having stayed 
long enough in the back drawing-room, it now appealed pioper to 
Miss Amelia to ask her friend to sing ‘ You would not have 
listened to me ’ she said to Mr Osboine (though she knew she was 
telling a fib), ‘ had you heard Rebecca first ’ 

‘ I give Miss Sharp warning, though,’ said Osborn^, ‘ that, right 
or wrong, I consider Miss Ameha Sedley the first singer m the 
w orld ’ 

‘You shall hear,’ said Amelia, and Joseph Sedley was actually 
polite enough to carry the candles to the piano Osborne hinted 
that he should hke quite as well to sit in the dark , but Miss 
Sedley, laughing, declined to bear him company any farther, and 
the tw« accordingly followed Mr Joseph Rebecca sang far better 
than her friend (though of course Osborne vtas free to keep his 
opinion), and exerted herself to the utmost, and, indeed, to the 
wonder of Amelia, who had never known her perform so well, 

o 
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She sang a Frenoh song, whioh J oseph did not understand in the 
leasts and which George confessed he did not understand, and then 
a number of those simple ballads which were the fashion fort^ 
years ago, and in which British tars, our King, poor Susan, blub- 
eyed Mary, and the like, weie the piincipal themes Th^y are 
not, it IS said, very brilliant, in a musical point of view, '’but 
contain numberless good-natuied, simple appeals to the affections, 
which people understood better than the milk-and-water lagrimie^ 
wsp%r%^ SLudi J-eli<tt^ of the eternal Donizettian music with which 
we are favoured nowadays 

Conversation of a sentimental sort, befitting the •^nhrect, was 



carried on between the songs, to which Sambo, after he had 
brought the tea, the delighted cook, and even Mrs Blenkin- 
sop, the housekeeper, condescended to listen on the landing- 
place. 

Among these ditties was one, the last of the concert, and to the 
following effect — 


Ah < bleak and barren was the moor, 

Ah • loud and piercing was the storm, 

The cottage hearth was shelter’d sure, 

The cottage hearth was bright Sind warm — 
An orphan boy the lattice pass’d, 

And, as he maik’d its cheerful glo'w, 

Felt doubly keen the midnight blast, 

And doubly cold the fallen snow 
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They mark’d him as he onward prest, 

With fainting heart and weary limb , 

Kind -v oiccs hade him tui n and rest. 

And gentle faces welcomed him 
The daw n is up — the guest is gone, 

The cottage hearth is blazing still , 

Heaven pity all j^oor wanderers lone » 

Hark to the wind upon the hill * 

It was the sentiment of the before-mentioned woids, ^When 
I’m gone,’ over again she came to the last words, Miss Sharp’s 
‘deep-toned voice faltered ’ Eveiybody felt the allusion to her 
departure, and to her hapless orphan state Joseph Sedley, who 
was fond of music, and soft-hearted, was in a state of ravishment 
during £be performance of the song, and profoundly touched at its 
conclusion If he had had the courage , if George and Miss Sedley 
had remained, according to the former’s proposal, m the farther 
room, Joseph Sedley’s bachelorhood would have been at an end, 
and this work would never have been written But at the close of 
the ditty, Rebecca quitted the piano, s,nd giving her hand to Amelia, 
walked away into the front drawing-room twilight , and, at this 
moment, Mr Sambo made his appearance with a tray, containing 
sandwiches, jellies, and some glitterirg glasses and decanters, on 
which J-^seph Sedley’s attention was immediately fixed When the 
parents of the house of Sedley returned from their dinner-party, 
th^ found the young people so busy m talking, that they had not 
he^d the arrival of the carriage, and Mr Joseph was in th€ act of 
saying, ‘My dear Miss Sharp, one little teaspoonful of jelly to 
recruit you after your immense — youi — your del%ghtful exertions ’ 

‘ Bravo, Jos ^ ’ said Mr Sedley on hearing the bantering of 
which well-known voice, Jos instantly relapsed into an alarmed 
silence, and quickly took his departure He did not lie awake all 
night thinking whether or not he was in love with Miss Sharp , 
the passion of love never interfered with the appetite or the 
slumber of Mr Joseph Sedley, but he thought to himself how 
delightful it would be to heai such songs as those after Cutcherry 
— what a d%st{nguee girl she was — how she could speak French 
better than the Governor -General’s lady herself — and what a 
sensation she would make at the Calcutta balls ‘ It’s evident 
the poor devil’s in love with me,’ thought he ‘She is just as rich 

as most of the girls who come out to India I might go farther, 

and fare worse, egad ^ ’ And in these meditations he fell asleep 
How Miss Sharp lay awake, thinking, will he come or not 
to-morrow *2 need not be told here To-morrow came, and, as sure 
as fate, Mr Joseph Sedley made his appearance before luncheon 
He had never been known before to confer such an honour on 
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Russell Square George Osborne was somehow there already 
(sadly ^putting out' Amelia, who Was writing to her twelve 
dearest fiiends at Chiswick Mall), and Rebecca was employed upon 
her yesterday's work As Joe's buggy diove up, and while, after 
his usual thundering knock and pompous bustle at the do(^r, the 
Collector of Boggley Wollah laboured upstairs to the dravi^ng- 
room, knowing glances were telegraphed between Osborne and Miss 
Sedley, and the pair, smiling archly, looked at Rebecca, who 
actually blushed as she bent her fair ringlets over her netting 
How her heart beat as Joseph appeared, — Joseph, puffing froni 
the staircase in shining creaking boots, — Joseph, in a new waistcoat, 
red with heat and nervousness, and blushing behind his wadded 
neckcloth It was a nervous moment for all , and as for 2£inelia, I 
think she was more frightened than even the people most concerned 

Sambo, who flung open the door and announced Mr Joseph, 
followed grinning, in the Collector's rear, and bearing two handsome 
nosegays of flowers, which the monster had actually had the 
gallantry to purchase in Covent Garden Market that morning — 
they were not as big as the haystacks which ladies carry about 
with them nowadays, in cones of filagree paper , but the young 
^vomen were dehghted with the gift, as Joseph presented one to 
^ach with an exceedingly solemn and clumsy bow 

'-y&ravo, Jos’’ cried Osborne 

^ ank you, dear J oseph,' said Ameha, quite ready to kiss her 
)roth^r, he were so minded (And I think for a kiss fioin Such 
a dear creature as Amelia, I would purchase all Mr Lee's con- 
servatories out of hand ) 

^ O heavenly, heavenly flowers * ' exclaimed Miss Sharp, and 
smelt them delicately, and held them to her bosom, and cast up 
her eyes to the ceiling, in an ecstasy of admiration Perhaps she 
yust looked first into the bouquet, to see whether there was a 
bzllet-doux hidden among the flowers , but there was no lettei 

*1)0 they talk the language of flowers at Boggley Wollah, 
Sedley ^ ' asked Osborne, laughmg 

^Language of fiddlestick ^ ' repbed the sentimental youth ‘ Bought 
'em at Nathan's, very glad you like ’em, and eh, Amelia, my 
dear, I bought a pineapple at the same time, which I gave to 
Sambo Let's have it for tiffin , very cool and nice this hot 
weather ' Rebecca said she had never tasted a pine, and longed 
beyond everything to taste one 

So the conversation went on I don’t know on what^pretext 
Osborne left the room, or why, presently, Amelia went away, 
perhaps to superintend the slicing of the pineapple , but Jos was 
left alone with Rebecca, who had resumed her work, and the green 
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silk and the shinmg needles were quivering rapidly under hei 
V'hite slender fingers 

^ What a beautiful, })yoo-oot%ful song that was you sang last 
night, dear Miss Sharp,’ said the Collector ‘It made me cry 
almost , ’pon my honour it did ’ 



‘ Because you have a kind heart, Mr Joseph , all the Sedleys 
have, I think ^ 

‘ It "kept me awake last night, and I was trying to hum it this 
morning, in bed, I was, upon my honour Gollop, my doctoi, 
came in at eleven (for I’m a sad invalid, you know, and see Gollop 
every day), and, ’gad ^ there I was, singing away like — a robin ’ 
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‘ O you droll creature * Do let me hear you sing it ’ 

^ Me ? ISTo, you, AIiss Sharp ^ my dear Miss Sharp, do sing it ’ 

‘ Not now, Mr Sedley/ said Bebecca, with a sigh ^My spirits 
are not equal to it besides, I must finish the purse Will you 
help me, Mr Sedley 'Z ^ And before he had time to ask hoV", Mi 
Joseph Sedley, of the East India Company’s service, was actifally 
seated iete-h-tHe with a young lady, looking at her with a mo>st 
killing expression, ins aims stretched out befoie her in an imploi- 
iiig attitude, and his hands bound in a web of green silk, which 
she was unwinding 

In this romantic position Osborne and Amelia found the in- 
teresting pair, when they entered to announce that tiffin was ready 
The skein of silk was just wound round the card , but Mr Jos 
had never spoken 

‘ I am sure he will to-night, dear,’ Amelia said, as she pressed 
Rebecca’s hand , and Sedley, too, had communed with his soul, 
and Slid to himself, ^’Gad, I’ll pop the question at Yauxhall ’ 
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CHAPTER V 

BOBBIN OF OXJBS 

TIFF’S figlit 'W'lth Dobbin, and the tme\- 
pected issue of that contest, will long be 
remembered by every man who was edu- 
cated at Dr Swish tail’s famous school 
The latter youth (who used to be called 
Heigh-ho Dobbin, Gee-ho Dobbin, and by 
many other names indicative of puerile 
contempt) was the quietest, the clumsiest, 
and, as it seemed, the dullest of all Dr 
Swishtaii’s young gentlemen His parent 
was a grocer in the city and it was biuited abroad that he was 
admitted into Dr Swishtaii’s academy upon what are called * mutual 
principles ’ — that is to say, the expenses of his hoard and schooling 
were defrayed by his father in goods, not money , and he stood there 
— -almost at the bottom of the school — in bis scraggy corduroys and 
jacket, tbiiough the seams of which his great big bones were burst- 
ing — as the representative of so many pounds of tea, candles, sugar, 
mottled-^soap, plums (of which a \ery mild proportion was supijlied 
for :^he puddings of the establishment), and other commoditia A 
dreadful day it was for young Dobbin when one of the youngsters 
of the school, having lun into the town upon a poaching excursion 
for hardbake and polonies espied the cart of Dobbin and Rudge, 
Grocers and Oilmen, Thames Street, London, at the Doctor’s dooi, 
discharging a cargo of the wares in which the firm dealt 

Young Dobbin had no peace after that The jokes were fnght- 
ful, and merciless against him ‘ Hullo, Dobbin,’ one wag would 
say, ^ here’'s good news in the paper Sugars is ns’, my boy ’ 
Another would set a sum — ‘ If a pound of mutton-candles cost 
sevenpence-halfpenny, how much must Dobbin cost'^’ and a roar 
would follow from all the circle of young knaves, usher and all, 
who lightly considered that the selling of goods by retail is a 
shameful and infamous piactice, meriting the contempt and scorn 
of all real gentlemen 

‘ Your father’s only a merchant, Osborne,’ Dobbin said in private 
to the little boy who had brought down the storm upon him At 
which the latter replied haughtily, ‘ My father’s a gentleman, and 
keeps his carriage , ’ and Mr William Dobbin retreated to a i emote 
outhouse 111 the playground, wheie he passed a half-holiday in the 
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bitterest sadness and woe Who amongst ns is there that does 
not recollect similar houis of bitter, bitter childish grief ? Who 
feels injustice ^ who shrinks before a slight , who has a sense of 
wrong so acute, and so glowing a gratitude for kindness, as Ql 
generous boy *2 and how many of those gentle souls do you de/%i ade, 
estrange, torture, for the sake of a little loose arithmetic, ^nd 
miserable dog-Iatin ? 

Now, William Dobbin, from an incapacity to acquire the rudi- 
ments of the above language, as they are propounded in that 
wondeiful book the Eton Latin G-rammar, was compelled to remairf 
among the veiy last of Doctor Swishtail’s scholars, and was ‘ taken 
down ’ continually by little fellows with pink faces and pinafores 
when he marched up with the lower form, a giant amongst them, 
with his downcast, stupefied look, his dog’s-eared primer, and his 
tight corduroys High and low, all made fun of him They 
sewed up those corduroys, tight as they were They cut his bed- 
strings They upset buckets and benches, so that he might break 
his shms over them, which he never failed to do They sent him 
parcels, which, when opened, were found to contain the paternal 
soap and candles Theie was no little fellow but had his jeer and 
joke at Dobbin , and he bore everything quite patiently, and was 
entirely dumb and miserable 

Cuff, on the contrary, was the great chief and dandy of the 
Swishtail Seminary He smuggled wine in He fought the tcwn- 
boys Pomes used to come for him to ride home on Satuidfiys 
He had his top-boots in his room, m which he used to hunt m the 
holidays He had a gold repeater and took snuff like the Doctor 
He had been to the Opera, and knew the merits of the principal 
actors, preferwng Mr Kean to Mr Kemble He could knock you 
off forty Latin verses in an hour He could make French poetry 
What else didn’t he know, or couldn’t he do *2 They said even the 
Doctor himself was afraid of him 

Cuff, the unquestioned king of the school, ruled over his subjects, 
and bullied them, with splendid superiority This one blacked his 
shoes that toasted his bread ^ others would fag out, and give him 
balls at cricket duimg whole summer afternoons ‘ Figs ’ was the 
fellow whom he despised most, and with whom, though always 
abusing him, and sneering at him, he scarcely ever condescended 
to hold personal communication 

One day in private, the two young gentlemen had had a differ- 
ence Figs, alone in the schoolroom, was blundering over ^ hotne 
latter, when Cuff, entering, bade him go upon some message, of 
which taits were probably the subject 

‘I can’t/ says Dobbin, ‘I want to finish my letter ’ 
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You says Mr Cuft, laying hold of that document (in 

which many words were scratched out, many \\eie mis&pelt, on 
which had been spent I don^t know how much thought, and labour, 
find tears , for the poor fellow was writing to his mother, who was 
fond of him, although she was a grocer’s wife, and lived in a back 
pailour in Thames Stieet) ‘You canH2'^ sajs Mr Cufl: ‘I 
should like to know why, pray % Can’t you write to old Mother 
Figs to-morrow *2 ’ 

‘ Don’t call names,’ Dobbin said, getting off the bench, very 
nervous 

‘Well, sii, will you go'Z ’ crowed the cock of the school 

‘ Put down the letter,’ Dobbin replied , ‘no gentleman readth 
lettertH 

‘ Well, now will you go *2’ says the other 

‘ Ko, I won’t Don’t strike, or I’ll tJmiash you/ roars out 
Dobbin, spiingmg to a leaden inkstand, and looking so wicked, 
that Mr Cuff paused, turned down his coat-sleeves again, put his 
hands mto his pockets, and walked away with a sneer But he 
never meddled personally with the grocer’s boy after that , though 
we must do him the justice to say he always spoke of Mr Dobbin 
with contempt behind his back 

Some time after this interview, it happened that Mi Cuff, on a 
surrshmy afternoon, was in the neighbourhood of poor William 
Dobbin, who was lying under a tree in the playground, welling 
over a favouiite copy of the Arabian Mights which he had — apart 
from the rest of the school, who were pursuing then various sports 
— quite lonely, and almost happy If people would but leave 
children to themselves , if teacliers would cease to bully them ^ 
if paients vould not insist upon duecting their thoughts, and 
dominating their feelings — those feelings and thoughts which are a 
mjstery to all (for how much do you and I know of each other, of 
our childien, of our fathers, of our neighbour, and how far more 
beautiful and sacred are the thoughts of the poor lad or girl whom 
you govern likely to be, than those of the dull and world-corrupted 
person who rules him *2) — if, I say, paients and masters would 
leave their childien alone a little more, — small harm would 
accrue, although a less quantity of as in 'prmsenti might be 
acquired 

Well, William Dobbin had for once forgotten the world, and 
was away with Sinffbad the Sailor in the Yalley of Diamonds, or 
V ith Pnnce Whatdyecallein and the Faiiy Peiibanou m that delight- 
ful cavern where the Prince found her, and whither ve should all 
like to make a tour , when shrill cries, as of a little fellow weeping, 
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woke up bis pleasant reverie ^ and, looking up, he saw Cuff befoie 
him, belabouring a little boy 

It was the lad who had peached upon him about the grocer^s 
cart , but he bore little malice, not at least towards the young and 
small ^ How dare you, sir, break the bottle ^ ’ says Cuff M the 
little urchin, swinging a yellow cricket-stump over him 

The boy had been instructed to get over the playground wall 
(at a selected spot where the broken glass had been removed from 
the top, and niches made convenient in the brick) ^ to run a 



quaiter of a mile, to purchase a pint of rum shrub on credit to 
brave all the Doctor’s outlying spies, and to clamber back into the 
playground again , during the performance of which feat, his foot 
had slipt, and the bottle was broken, and the shrub had been 
spilt, and his pantaloons had been damaged, and he appeared before 
his employer a perfectly guilty and trembling, though baimless, 
wretch 

^ How dare you, sir, break it?’ says Cuff, ^you blundering 
little thief You diank the shrub, and now you preteinl to have 
bioken the bottle Hold out your hand, sir’ 
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Down came the stump with a great heavy thump on the clulcTs 
hand A moan followed Dobbin looked up The Fairy 
Peribanon had fled into the inmost cavern with Fnnce Ahmed 
the Roc had whisked away Smdbad the Sailor out of the Valley of 
Diamonds out of sight, far into the clouds and there was every- 
day life before honest William , and a big boy beating a little one 
without cause 

‘ Hold out your other hand, sir/ real's Ouff to his little school- 
fellow, whose face was distorted with pain Dobbin quivered, and 
gathered himself up m his narrow old clothes 

^ Take that, you little devil * * cried Mr Cuff, and do'w n came 
the wicket again on the child^s hand — Don't be horrified, ladies, 
every boy at a public school has done it Your children will so do 
and be done by, in all probability Down came the wicket again , 
and Dobbin started up 

I can't tell what his motive was Torture in a public school is 
as much licensed as the knout in Russia It would be ungentle- 
manlike (in a manner) to resist it Perhaps Dobbin's foolish soul 
revolted against that exercise of tyranny, or perhaps he had a 
hankering feeling of revenge m his mind, and longed to measure 
himself against that splendid bully and tyrant, who had all the 
glory, ^iide, pomp, circumstance, banners flying, drums beating, 
guaids saluting, in the place Whatever may have been his 
incentive, however, up he sprang, and screamed out, ^Hold off, 
Caff, don't bully that child any more, or I’ll— ' 

^ Oi you'll what '2 ^ Cuff asked m amazement at this inteiruption 
^ Hold out your hand, you little beast ' 

^ I'll give you the worst thrashing you evei had in your life,' 
Dobbin said, m reply to the first pait of Cuff's sentence , and little 
Osborne, gasping and in tears, looked up v ith wondei and 
incredulity at seeing this amazing champion put up suddenly to 
defend him while Cuff's astonishment was scarcely less Fancy 
our late monarch George III when he heard of the revolt of the 
North American colonies fancy brazen Goliah when little David 
stepped forward and claimed a meeting, and you have the feel- 
ings of Mr Reginald Cuff when this revvcontre was proposed 
to him 

^ After school,' says he, of course , after a pause and a look, as 
much as to say, ^ Make your wdl, and communicate your last 
wishes to your friends between this time and that ^ 

^ As you please/ Dobbin said ^ You must be* my bottle-holder, 
Osborne ' 

‘ Well, if you like,' little Osborne replied , for you see his papa 
kept a carriage, and he was lather ashamed of his champion 
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Yes, when the hour of battle came, he was almost ashamed to 
ay, ^ Go it, Figs , ’ and not a single othei boy in the place uttered 
that cry for the first two or three rounds of this famous combat , 
at the commencement of which the scientific Guff, with a con- 
temptuous smile on his face, and as light and as gay as if heo?ras 
at a ball, planted his blows upon his adversary, and floored that 
unlucky champion three times running At each fall there was a 
cheer , and everybody was anxious to have the honour of offering 
the conqueror a knee 

‘ What a licking I shall get when it’s over,’ young Osborne 
thought, picking up his man ‘You’d best give in,’ he said to 
Dobbin , ‘ it’s only a thrashing, Figs, and you know I’m used to 
it ’ But Figs, all whose limbs were in a quiver, and whose'nostrils 
were breathing rage, put his little bottle-holder aside, and went m 
for a fourth time 

he did not lu the least know how to paxry the blows that 
were aimed at himself, and Guff had begun the attack on the three 
preceding occasions, without ever allowing his enemy to strike, 
Figs now determined, that he would commence the engagement by 
a charge on his own pait, and accordingly, being a left-handed 
man, brought that arm into action, and hit out a couple of times 
with all his might — once at Mr Guff’s left eye, and oncer on his 
beautiful Roman nose 

Guff went down this time, to the astonishment of the assembly 
by Jove,’ says little Osborne, with the air of a ccn- 
noisseur, clapping his man on the back ‘ Give it him with the 
left, Figs, my boy ’ 

Fig^’s left made teirifie play during all the rest of the combat 
Guff wtent down eveiy time At the sixth round, theie were 
almost as many fellows shouting out, ‘ Go it, Figs,’ as there were 
youths exclaiming, ‘Go it, Guff’ At the twelfth round the latter 
champion was all abroad, as the saying js, and had lost all px'esence 
of mmd and power of attack oi defence Figs, on the contraiy, 
was as calm as a Quaker His face being quite pale, his eyes 
shimng openj and a great cut on his under lip bleeding profusely, 
gave this young fellow a fierce and ghastly air, which perhaps 
stiuck texror into many spectators Neveitheless, his intrepid 
adveisary prepared to close for the thnteenth time 

If I had the pen of a Napier, oi a BeWs L^fe^ I should like to 
describe this combat properly It was the last ehaige of the 
Guard — (that isj it %vould have been, only Waljerloo had n^t yet 
taken place) — it vas Ney’s column breasting the hill of La Haye 
Sainte, bustling witli ten thousand bayonets, and ei owned with 
twenty eagles — it was the shout of the beef-eatmg Bntish, as 
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leaping do\^n the hill they rushed to hug the enemy in the savage 
arms of battle— -in other woids. Guff coming up full of pluck, but 
quite reeling and groggy, the Fig-merchaiit put m his left as usual 
on his adversary’s nose, and sent him down lor the last time 

T thmk that will do for him/ Figs said, as his opponent 
diopped as neatly on the green as I ha\e seen Jack SpoFs ball 
plump into the pocket at billiards , and the fact is, when time was 
called, Air Begmald Guff was not able, or did not choose, to stand 
up again 

And now all the boys set up such a shout for Figs as would 
make you thmk he had been their darling champion through the 
whole battle , and as absolutely bi ought Di Swishtail out of his 
study, curious to know the cause of the uproar He threatened to 
flog Figs violently, of course , hut Guff, who had come to himself 
by this time, and was washing his wounds, stood up and said, ‘It’s 
my fault, sir — not Figs’ — not Dobbin’s I was bullying a little 
boy , and he served me right ’ By which magnanimous speech 
he not only saved his conqueror a whipping, hut got back all Ins 
ascendancy over the boys which his defeat had nearly cost him 

Young Osborne wrote home to his parents an account of the 
transaction 

' Sugarcane House, Richmond, Martha 18 — 

‘ Dear Mamma, — I hope you are quite well I should he much 
olgJ.iged to you to send me a cake and five shillings TJ^re has 
been a fight here between Guff & Dobbin Cufl, you know, was 
the Cock of the School They fought thirteen lounds, and Dobbin 
Licked So Cuff is now Only Second Cock The fight was about 
me Cuff was licking me for breaking a bottle of milk, and Figs 
wouldn’t stand it We call him Figs because his father is a 
Grocer — Figs and Rudge, Thames St , City — I think as he fought 
for me you ought to buy your Tea Sugar at h|.s father’s Guff 
goes home every Saturday, hut can’t this, because he has 2 Black 
Eyes He has a white Pony to come and fetch him, and a groom 
m lively on a bay maie I wish my Papa would, let me have a 
Pony, and J am^ Your dutiful Son, 

‘ Georg-15 Seeley Osborne ’ 

‘ P S — Give my love to little Emmy I am cutting her out a 
Coach in caid-board ^ 

Iff bonsequence of DobhiA’s victory, his cliai xcter rose prodigiously 
m the estimation of all his schoolfellows, and the name of Figs, 
wdiich had been a byword of reproach, became as respectable and 
populai a nickname as any other in use in the 'school ‘ Aftei all. 
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act his fault that his father’s a grocer/ George Osborne said, 

o, though a little chap, had a very high popularity among the 
wish tail youth , and his opinion was received with great applause 
It was voted low to sneer at Dobbin about this accident of biith 
^Old Figs’ grew to be a name of kindness and endearment , mnd 
the sneak of an ushei jeered at him no longer 

And Dobbin’s spirit rose with his altered circumstances He 
made wonderful advances in scholastic learning The superb Cuff 
himself, at whose condescension Dobbin could only blush and 
wonder, helped him on with his Latin verses , ^ coached ’ him in 
play-houis , carried him triumphantly out of the little-boy class 
into the middle-sized form, and even there got a fair plj.ce for 
him It was discovered, that although dull at classical laming, 
at mathematics he was uncommonly quick To the contentment 
of all, he passed third in algebra, and got a French prize-book at 
the public midsummer examination You should have seen his 
mother’s face when TSlSmaque (that delicious lomance) was 
presented to him by the Doctor m the face of the whole school and 
the parents and company, with an inscription to Gulielmo Dobbin 
All the boys clapped hands in token of applause and sympathy 
His blushes, his stumbles, his awkwardness, and the number ot feet 
which he ciushed as he went back to his place, who shall describe 
01 calculate ^ Old Dobbin, his father, who now respected him for 
the first time, gave him two guineas publicly, most of which he 
spent ima geneial tuck-out for the school and he came back ima 
tail-coat after the holidays 

Dobbin was much too modest a young fellow to suppose that 
this happy change in all his circumstances arose from his own 
generous and manly disposition he chose, from some perverseness, 
to attribute his good fortune to the sole agency and benevolence of 
little Geoige Osborne, to whom henceforth he vowed such a love 
and affection as is only felt by children — such an afiTection, as we 
read in the charming fairy-book, uncouth Orson had for s^ilendid 
young Valentine his conqueror He flung himself down at little 
Osborne’s feet, and loved him Even before they were acquainted, 
he had admixed Osborne m secret Now he was his valet, his dog, 
his man Friday He believed Osborne to be the possessor of every 
perfection, to be the handsomest, the bravest, the most active, the 
cleverest, the most generous of created boys He shared his money 
with him bought him uncountable presents of knives, pencil-cases, 
gold seals, toffee, Little Wai biers, and romantic books, with laige 
coloured pictures of knights and robbers, in many of which latter 
you might read inscriptions to George Sedley Osboine, Esquiie, 
fiom his attached friend William Dobbin — the which tokens of 
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homage George received very graciously, as became his superior 
meiit 

So that Lieutenant Osboine, coming to Russell Squaie on the 
day c|f the Yauxhall party, said to the ladies, ^ Mrs Sedley, ma^am, I 
ho]pe you have room , IVe asked Dobbin of ours to come and dme 
heie, and go with us to Vauxhall He’s almost as modest as Jos’ 

‘ Modesty f pooh/ said the stout gentleman, casting a vavytqne'iir 
look at Miss Sharp 

‘He IS — but you aie incomparably moie graceful, Sedley/ 
Osborne added, laughing ‘I met him at the Bedford, when I 
went to look for you , and I told him that Miss Amelia was come 
home, ^d that we were all bent on going out for a night’s 
pleasuring, and that Mrs Sedley had forgiven his breaking the 
punch -bowl at the child’s party Don’t you remember the 
catastrophe, ma’am, seven years ago ^ ’ 

‘Over Mis Flamingo’s crimson silk gown/ said good-natured 
Mrs Sedley ‘What a gawky it was ’ And his sisters are not 
much more graceful Lady Dobbin was at Highbury last night 
with three of them Such figures * my dears ’ 

‘The Aldei man’s very rich, isn’t he'?’ Osborne said archly 
‘ Don’t ipou think one of the daughters would be a good spec for 
me, ma’am ^ ’ 

‘ You foolish creature * Who would take you^ I should like to 
knfiw, with your yellow face '2 And what can Alderman f)ohhm 
have amongst fourteen ? ’ 

‘ Mine a yellow face *2 Stop till you see Dobbin Why, he 
had the yellow fever three times , twice at Nassau, and once at 
St Kitts ’ 

‘ Well, well , yours is quite yellow enough for us Isn’t it, 
Emmy '2’ Mrs Sedley said at which speech Miss Amelia only 
made a smile and a blush , and looking at Mr George Osbome’^s 
pale interesting countenance, and those beautiful black, curling, 
shining whiskers, which the young gentleman himself regarded 
with no ordinary complacency, she thought m her little heart, that 
in His Majesty’s army, or in the wide world, there never was such 
a face or such a hero ‘I don’t care about Captain Dobbin’s 
complexxpn,’ she said, ‘ or about his awkwardness J shall always 
like him, I know , ’ her little reason being, that he was the friend 
and champion of George 

‘ There’s not a fiber fellow m the seivice,’ Osborne said, ‘ nor a 
better ofiScer, though he is not an Adonis, certainly ’ And he 
looked towards the glass himself with much naivete ^ and m so 
doing, caught Miss Sharp’s eye fixed keenly upon him, at which he 
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blushed a little, and Rebecca thought in hei heart, ‘ Ah, mon beau 
Mon^ieui ^ I think I have your gauge,’ — the little aitful minx ^ 

That evening, when Amelia came tupping into the diawing-"^ 
loom in a white muslin fiock, piepaied foi conquest at Vauxhall, 
singing like a lark, and as fiesh as a lose — a veiy tall ungainly 
gentleman, with laige hands and feet, and large ears, set off by a 
closely cropped head of black hair, and in the hideous militaiy 
flogged coat and cocked-hat of those times, advanced to meet her, 
and made her one of the clumsiest bows that was ever performed 
by a mortal 

This was no othei than Captain William Dobbin, of His Majesty’s 

Regiment of Foot, leturned froto yellow fevei, in the West 

Indies, to which the fortune of the service had ordered liis 
regiment, whilst so many of his gallant comrades weie leaping 
glory in the Peninsula 

He had arrived with a knock so very timid and qitiet, that it 
was inaudible to the ladies upstairs otherwise, you may be sure 
Miss Amelia would never have been so bold as to come singing 
into the room As it was, the sweet fresh little voice went iiglit 
into the Captain’s heart, and nestled there When she held out 
her hand for him to shake, before he enveloped it in his own, he 
paused, and thought — ^Well, is it possible — are you fhe little 
maid I lemember in the pink frock, such a short time ago — the 
night I upset the punch-bowl, just after I was gazetted ? Are you 
the li^de gill that George Osboine said should marry him ? W>hat 
a blooming young creature you seem, and what a prize the rogue 
has got 1 ’ All this he thought, before he took Amelia’s hand into 
his own, and as he let his cocked-hat fall 

His history since he left school, until the very moment when 
we have the pleasure of meeting him again, although not fully 
narrated, has yet, I think, been indicated sufficiently for an 
ingenious reader by the conversation in the last page Dobbin, 
the despised grocer, was Aldeiman Dobbin — Alderman Dobbin 
was Colonel of the City Light Horse, then burning with military 
ardour to resist the French Invasion Colonel Dobbin’s corps, in 
which old Mr Osborne himself was but an indifferent corporal, 
had been leviewed by the Sovereign and the Duke of York , and 
the colonel and alderman had been knighted His son had entered 
the army and young Osborne followed presently in the same 
regiment They had served in the West Indies and in Canada 
Their regiment had just come home, and the attachment of Dobbin 
to George Osborne was as warm and generous now, as it bad been 
when the two were schoolboys 

So these woithy people sat down to dinner presently They 
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talked about war and glory, and Boney and Lord Wellington, and 
the last Gazette In those famous da^^s every gazette had a victory 
'in it, and the two gallant :young men longed to see their own names 
fix the gloiious list, and cursed their unlucky Lde to belong to a 
regiDient which had been away from the chances of honour Miss 
Sh^trp kindled wnth this exciting talk, but Miss Sedley trembled 
and grew quite faint as she heard it Mr Jos told seveial of his 



tiger-bun ting stories, finished the one about Miss Cutler and Lance 
the surgeon helped Hebecca to everything on the table, and him- 
self gobbled and drank a great deal 

He sprang to open the door for the ladies, when they retired, 
with the most killing grace — and coming back to the table, filled 
himself bumper after bumper of claiet, which he swallowed with 
nervous rapidity 

‘He^s priming himself,’ Osborne whispered to Dobhm, and at 
length the houi and the carriage arrived for Yauxhall 
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CHAPTER VI 

VAUXHAX.Ii 

KNOW that the tune I am piping is a very mild one 
(although there are some teiiific chapters coming 
piesently), and must beg the good-natured reader to 
remember, that we are only discoursing at present 
about a stockbroker’s family in Russell Square, who 
are taking walks, or luncheon, or dinner, or talking 
and making love as people do in common life, and 
without a single passionate and wonderful incident 
to mark the progiess of their loves The argument 
stands thus — Osborne, m love with Amelia, has 
asked an old friend to dinner and to Vauxhall — Jos Sedley is in 
love with Rebecca Will he marry hei ? That is the great subject 
now in hand 

We might have treated this subject in the genteel, m the 
romantic, or in the facetious manner Suppose we bad laid the 
scene in Grosvenor Square, with the very same adventures — would 
not BCMxe people have listened *2 Suppose we had shown how IsoTd 
Joseph Sedley fell in love, and the Marquis of Osborne became 
attached to Lady Amelia, with the full consent of the Luke, her 
noble father' or instead of the supremely genteel, suppose we had 
resorted to the entirely low, and described what was going on m 
Mr Sedley’s kitchen , — how black Sambo was in love with the 
cook (as indeed he was), and how he fought a battle with the 
coachman m her behalf, how the knife-boy was caught stealing a 
cold shoulder of mutton, and Miss Sedley’s new femme de chambre 
refused to go to bed without a wax candle , such incidents might 
be made to provoke much delightful laughter, and be supposed to 
represent scenes of ‘life’ Or if, on the contiary, we had taken a 
fancy for the terrible, and made the lover of the new femme de 
chambre a professional burglar, who bursts into the house with 
his band, slaughters black Sambo at the feet of his master, and 
carries off Amelia in her night diess, not to be let loose again till 
the tliird volume, we should easily have constructed a Itale of 
thrilling interest, through the fiery chapters of which the 
reader should huriy, panting Fancy this chaptei having been 
headed 
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THE NIGHT ATTACK 

The night was daik and wild — the clouds black — black — ink- 
black The wild wind tore the chimney-pots from the loofs of 
the ‘«ld houses and sent the tiles whirling and crashing through 
the desolate streets No soul braved that tempest — the watchmen 
shrank into their boxes, whither the searching ram followed them 
— wheie the crashing thunderbolt fell and destroyed them — one 
iiad so been slain opposite the Foundling A scorched gaberdine, 
a shiveied lantern, a staft rent m twain by the flash, weie all that 
remained of stout Will Steadfast A hackney-coachman had been 
blown G# his coach-box, in Southampton feow — and whither? 
But the whirlwind tells no tidings of its victim, save his parting 
scream as he is borne onwards ^ Horrible night ’ It was dark, 
pitch dark, no moon, No, no No moon Not a star Not a 
little feeble, twinkling, solitary star There had been one at early 
evening, but he showed his face, shuddering, for a moment in the 
black heaven, and then retreated back 

One, two, three i It is the signal that Black Vizard had 
agieed on 

^ Mofy • is that your snum ? ^ said a voice from the area ^ Idl 
gully the dag and bimbole the dicky in a snuflkin ’ 

‘ Nuffle your clod, and heladle your glumbanions,’ said Vizard, 
with a dreadful oath ^ This way, men , if they screak, out with 
your snickers and slick ' Look to the pewter-room, Blowser 
You, Mark, to the old gaffs mopus box ^ and I,’ added he, in a 
lower but more horrible voice, ‘ I will look to Amelia * ’ 

There wms a dead silence ^ Ha ^ ’ said Vizard, ‘ was that the 
click of a pistol ’ 



Or suppose we adopted the genteel rose-water style 
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Marquis of Osborno lias just despatched his petvt tigre ’vvith a 
hzllet-doux to the Lady Amelia 



The dear creature has received it from the hands of her femme 
cle chamhe^ Mademoiselle Anastasie 



Dear Marquis ’ what amiable politeness ^ His lordship’s note 
contains the wished-for invitation to Devonshire House ^ 

^ Who IS that monstrous fine girl *2 ’ said the Semdlant Prince 
G — rge of C — mbr — dge, at a mansion in Piccadilly the same 
evening (having just arrived from the omnibus at the opera) 

‘ My dear Sedley, m the name of all the Cupids, introduce me 
to her J ’ 

‘ Her name, Mon$etgneu7 Lord Joseph, bowing gravely, 

^ is Sedley ’ 

^ Vous ave^ alois un bzen beau nom,’ said the young Prince, 
turning on his heel rather disappointed, and treading on the foot 
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of an old gentleman who stood behnnd, xn deep admiiation of the 
beautiful Lady Amelia 

^ Trente mille tonnerres shouted the victim, writhing undei 
tlfe agome du moment 

‘I beg a thousand paidons of your Grace,’ said the young 
%tourd%^ blushing, and bending low his fair curls He had trodden 
on the toe of the great Captain ot the age f 

‘ Oh, Devonshire * ’ cried the young Prince, to a tall and good- 
natured nobleman, whose features proclaimed him of the blood of 
tne Cavendishes ^ A word with you * Have you still a mind to 
part with your diamond necklace % ’ 

‘ I have sold it for two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, to 
Prince Easterhazy here ’ 

‘ TJnd das war gar mclit tlieuer^ potztausend ^ ’ exclaimed the 
princely Hungarian, etc etc etc 

Thus you see, ladies, how this story m%g}it have been written, 
if the author had hut a mind for, to tell the truth, he is just as 
familiar with Hewgate as with the palaces of our revered aristo- 
cracy, and has seen the outside of both But as I don’f under- 
stand the language or manners of the Rookery, nor that polyglot 
conversation which, according to the fashionable novelists, is 
spoken the leaders of ton , we must, if you please, preserve 
our middle course modestly, amidst those scenes and personages 
with which we are most familiar In a word, this chapter about 
Yauxhall would have been so exceeding short but for the sebove 
little disquisition, that it scarcely w ould have deserved to be called 
a chapter at ail And yet it is a chapter, and a very important one 
too Are no t there lit tle chapters m everyboay’s life^ t^ t seem 

Let us tEeiTstep mto the coach with the Russell Square paity, 
aud be off to the Gardens There is barely room between J os and 
Miss Shaip, who are on the front seat Mr Osborne sitting 
bodkm opposite, between Captain Dobbin and Amelia. 

Every soul in the coach agreed, that on that night Jos would 
propose to make Rebecca Sharp Mrs Sedley The parents 'at 
home had acquiesced in the arrangement, though, between our- 
selves, old Ml Sedley had a feeling very much akin to contempt 
for his son He said he was vain, selfish, lazy, and effeminate 
He could not endure his airs as a man of fashion, and laughed 
heartily at his pompous braggadocio stories ‘ I shall leave the 
fellow Imlf my property,’ he said, ‘and he will have, besides, 
plenty ot lus own , but as I am peifectly sure that if you, and I, 
aud his sister weie to die to-morrow, he would say “Good Gad ^ 
and eat his dinner just as well as usual, I am not going to make 
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myself anxious about liim Let him mairy whom he likes It’s 
no affair of mine ’ 

Amelia, on the other hand, as became a young woman of her 
piudence and temperament, was quite enthusiastic for the match 
Once or twice Jos had been on the point of saying somethir g very 
important to her, to which she was most willing to lend ah ear, 
but the fat fellow could not be brought to unbosom himself of his 
great secret, and very much to his sister’s disappointment he only 
nd himself of a large sigh and turned away 

This mystery served to keep Amelia’s gentle bosom in a per- 
petual flutter of excitement If she did not speak with Bebecca 
on the tender subject, she compensated herself with long and 
intimate conversations with Mrs Blenkmsop, the housekeeper, who 
dropped some hints to the lady’s-maid, who may have eursoiily 
mentioned it to the cook, who earned the news, I have no- doubt, 
to all the tradesmen, so that Mr Jos’s marriage was now talked 
of by a very considerable number of persons m the Bussell 
Square world 

It was, of course, Mrs Sedley’s opinion that her son would 
demean himself by a marriage with an artist’s daughtei ‘ But, 
lor’, ma’am,’ ejaculated Mrs. Blenkmsop, ^we was only groceis 
when we mairied Mr S , who was a stockbroker’s clefk, and we 
hadn’t five hundred pounds among us, and we’re rich enough now ’ 
And Amelia was entirely of this opinion, to which, gradually, the 
goodrnatured Mrs Sediey was brought 

Ml Sediey was neutral ‘Let Jos marry whom he likes,’ he 
said ^ ‘it’s no affair of mine* This girl has no fortune, no moie 
had Mrs Sediey She seems good-humoured and clever, and will 
keep him in order, perhaps Better she, my dear, than a black 
Mrs Sediey, and a dozen of maho gany grandchildren ’ 

So that everything seemed to smile upon Bebecca’s fortunes 
She took Jos’s aim, as a matter of course, on going to dinner ^ she 
had sate by him on the box of his open carnage (a most tremendous 
‘ buck ’ he was, as he sat there, serene, in state, driving his greys), 
and though nobody said a word on the subject of the mariiage, 
everybody seemed to understand it All she wanted was the 
proposal, and ah * how Bebeeca now felt the want of a mother f — 
a dear tender mother, who would have managed the business m 
ten minutes, and, m the comse of a little delicate confidential con- 
versation, would have extracted the interesting avowal from the 
bashful lips of the young man * 

Such was the state of affairs as the carriage crossed West- 
minster Budge 

The party was landed at the Boyai Gardens in due time As 
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the majestic Jos stepped out of the creakmg vehicle the cro\^d 
gave a cheer for the fat gentleman, who blushed and looked very 
^ig and mighty, as he walked away with Rebecca under his arm 
deoige, of course, took charge of Amelia She looked as happy as 
a rose tree in sunshine 

‘ I say, Dobbin,’ says George, ^just look to the shawls and 
things, there^s a good fellow’ And so while he paiied off with 
Miss Sedley, and J os squeezed through the gate into the Gardens 
with Rebecca at his side, honest Dobbin contented himself by 
giving an arm to the shawls, and by paying at the^ door for the 
whole party 

He walked veiy modestly behind them He was not willing 
to spoil "feport About Rebecca and Jos he did not care a fig 
But he thought Amelia worthy even of the brilliant George 
Osborne, and as he saw that good-looking couple threading the 
walks to the girl’s delight and wonder, he watched her artless 
happiness with a sort of fatherly pleasure Perhaps he felt that 
he would have liked to have something on his own arm besides a 
shawl (the people laughed at seeing the gawky young officer carry-^ 
mg this female burthen), but William Dobbin was 'very little 
addicted to selfish calculation at all , and so long as his friend was' 
enjoying iiimself, how should he be discontented *2 And the truth 
IS, that of all the delights of the Gardens , of the hundred thousand 
exti a lamps, which were always lighted , the fiddlers in cocked 
hats^ who played ravishing melodies under the gilded cocklvshell 
in the midst of the Gardens , the singers, both of comic and senti- 
mental ballads, who charmed the ears there , the country dances, 
formed by bouncing cockneys and cockneyesses, and executed 
amidst jumping, thumping, and laughter , the signal which an- 
nounced that Madame Saqui was about to mount skyward on a 
slack-rope ascending to the stars , the hermit that always sat in 
the illuminated hermitage , the dark walks, so favourable to the 
interviews of young lovers , the pots of stout handed about by the 
people in the shabby old liveries , and the twinkling boxes, in 
which the happy feasters made-believe to eat slices of almost 
invisible ham , — of all these things, and of the gentle Simpson, 
that kind smiling idiot, who, I daresay, presided even then over 
the place — Captain Wilbam Dobbin did not take the slightest 
notice 

He carried about Amelia’s white cashmere sha’wl, and having 
attended under the gilt cockle-shell, while Mrs Salmon performed 
the Battle of Borodino (a savage cantata against the Corsican 
upstart, who had lately met with his Russian reverses), — Mr 
Dobbin tried to hum it as he walked away, and found he was 
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humming — the tune which Amelia Sedley sang on the stairs^ as 
she came do'wn to dinner 

He hiiist out laughing at himself^ for the truth is, he could: 
sing no better than an owL 

It IS to be undei stood, as a matter of course, that our y6ung 
people, being in parties of two and two, made the most solemn 
promises to keep together during the evening, and separated in ten 
minutes afterwards Parties at Vauxhall always did separate, but 



’twas only to meet again at supper-time, when they could talk of 
their mutual adventures in the interval 

What were the adventures of Mr Osborne and Miss Amelia 
That is a secret But be sure of this — they were perfectly happy, 
and correct in their behaviour , and as they had been m the habit 
of being together any time these fifteen years, their tete-dj-tete 
offered no particular novelty 

But when Miss Eebecca Sharp and her stout companion lost 
themselves m a solitary walk, in which there were not above five 
score more of couples similarly straying, they both felt that the 
situation was extremely tender and critical, and now or never was 
the moment, Miss Sharp thought, to provoke that declaration 
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which was trembling on the timid bps of Mr Sedley They had 
pieviously been to the panorama of Moscow, where a inde felloe, 
tieadmg on Miss Sharp’s foot, caused her to fall back with a little 
#hnek into the ai ms of Mr Sedley, and this little incident increased 
the tenderness and confidence of that gentleman to such a degree, 
that lie told her several of his favourite Indian stories over again 
for, at least, the sixth time 

' How I should like to see India ^ ’ said Rebecca 

^Should youl’ said Joseph, with a most killing tenderness, 
and was no doubt about to follow up this artful interrogatory by 
a question still more tender (foi he puffed and panted a great deal, 
and Rebecca’s hand, which was placed near his heart, could count 
the feverish pulsations of that organ), when, oh, provoking ^ the 
bell rang for the fireworks, and, a great scufiling and running 
taking place, these interesting lovers were obliged to follow m 
the stream of people 

Captain Dobbin had some thoughts of joining the party at 
supper as, m txuth, he found the Vauxhall amusement not 
particularly lively — ^but he paraded twice before the box where 
the now united couples were met, and nobody took any notice of 
him Covers, were laid for four The mated pairs were prattling 
away qu^te happily, and Dobbin knew he was as clean forgotten 
as if he had never existed m this world 

* I should only be de trop^ said the Captain, looking at them 
rather wistfully ‘ I’d best go and talk to the hermit,’— -^nd so 
he strolled off out of the hum of men, and noise, and clatter of the 
banquet, into the dark walk, at the end of which lived that well- 
known pasteboaid Solitary It wasn’t very good fun for Dobbin 
— and, indeed, to be alone at Vauxhall, I have found, from my 
own experience, to be one of the most dismal sports ever entered 
into by a bachelor 

The two couples were perfectly happy then in their box where 
the most delightful and intimate conversation took place Jos 
was in his glory, ordering about the waiters with great majesty 
He made the salad , and uncorked the champagne , and caived 
the chickens , and ate and drank the greater part of the refresh- 
ments on the tables Pinally, he insisted upon having a bowl of 
rack-punch , everybody had rack-punch at Vauxhall ‘ Waiter, 
raok-rpunch ’ 

That bowl of rack-punch was the cause of all this history 
And \^y not a bowl of rack-punch as well as any other cause ^ 
Was not a bowl of piussic acid the cause of fair Rosamond’s retir- 
ing from the world 1 Was not a bowl of wme the cause of the 
demise of Alexander the G-reat, orj^ at least, does not Dr Lempnbre 
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say so 'I — so did tins bowl of rack-punch influence the fates of all 
the piincipal characters in this ‘Novel without a Hero/ which we 
are now relating It influenced their life, although most of them 
did not taste a drop of it 

The young ladies did not drink it , Osborne did not like it ^ 
and the consequence was that Jos, that fat gourmand^ drank up^'the 
whole contents of the bowl , and the consequence of his drinking 
up the whole contents of the bowl was, a hvehness which at first 
was. astonishing, and then became almost painful , for he talked 
and laughed so loud as to bring scores of listeners round the box, 
much to the confusion of the innocent party within it , and, 
volunteering to sing a song (which he did in that maudlin high 
key peculiar to gentlemen in an inebriated state), he almost diew 
away the audience who were gathered round the musicians in 
the gilt scollop-shell, and received from his hearers a great deal 
of applause 

‘ BrayvO;, Fat un 1 ’ said one ^ ‘ Angcore, Daniel Lambert t ' 

said another ^ ‘ What a flguie for the tight-rope * ’ exclaimed 

another wag, to the inexpressible alarm of the ladies, and the 
great anger of Mr Osborne 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Jos, let us get up and go,’ cried that 
gentleman, and the young women rose 

‘ Stop, iny dearest diddle-diddle-darlmg,’ shouted J os, now as 
bold as a lion, and clasping Miss Rebecca round the waist 
Rebecca started, but she could not get away her hand The 
laughter outside redoubled Jos continued to drink, to make love, 
and to sing , and, winking and waving his glass gracefully to his 
audience, challenged all or any to come in and take a share of his 
punch 

Mr Osborne was just on the point of knocking down a gentle- 
man in top-boots, who proposed to take advantage of this invita- 
tion, and a commotion seemed to be inevitable, when by the 
greatest good luck a gentleman of the name of Dobbin, who had 
been walking about tbe gardens, stepped up to the box ‘ Be off, 
you foolth f ’ said this gentleman — shouldering off a great number 
of the crowd, who vanished presently before his cocked hat and 
fieice appearance — and he entered the box in a most agitated 
state 

‘ Good Heavens * Dobbin, where have you been ’ Osborne 
said, seizing the white cashmere shawl from his friend’s arm, and 
huddling up Amelia in it — ‘ Make yourself useful, and takercharge 
of J os hei e, w hilst I take the ladies to the carriage ’ 

Jos was for rising to interfere — but a single push from 
Osborne’s finger sent him puffing back into his seat again, and the 
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lieutenant was enabled to remove the ladies m safety Jos kissed 
his hand to them as they retreated, and hiccupped out Bless 
you * Bless you * Then, seizing Captain Bobbin’s hand, and 
weeping in the most pitiful way, he confided to that gentleman 
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the seciet of his loves He adored that girl who had just gone 
out ^ he had broken her heart, he knew he had, by his conduct , 
he wottld marry her next morning at St George’s, Hanover 
Squaie , he’d knock up the Archbishop of Canteibuiy at Lambeth 
he would, by Jove ^ and have him in readiness , and, acting on 
this hint, Captain Bobbin shrewdly induced him to leave the 
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Gardens and hasten to Lambeth Palace, and, when once out of 
the gates, easily conveyed this fat bacchanalian into a hackney- 
coach, which deposited him safely at his lodgings 

George Osborne conducted the girls home in safety , and when 
the door was closed upon them, and as he valked across Pussell 
Square, laughed so as to astonish the watchman Amelia looked 
very ruefully at her friend, as they went upstairs, and kissed her, 
and went to bed without any more talking 

' He must propose to-morrow,’ thought Rebecca ‘ He called 
me his soul’s darling, four times , he squeezed my hand in 
Amelia’s presence He must propose to morrow ’ And so thought 
Ameha, too And I dare say she thought of the dress she was to 
wear as bride’s-maid, and of the presents which she should make to 
her nice little sister-in-law, and of a subsequent ceremony in which 
she herself might play a principal part, etc , and etc , and etc , 
and etc 

O ignorant young creatures ’ How little do you know the 
effect of rack-punch ^ What is the rack in the punch, at night, 
to the rack in the head of a morning ^ To this truth I can vouch 
as a man , there is no headache m the woild like that Cfaused by 
Vanxhall punch Through the lapse of twenty years, I can 
remember the consequence of two glasses t — ^two wine-glasses ' — 
but two, upon the honour of a gentleman , and Joseph Sedley, 
who had a liver complaint, had swallowed at least a quart of the 
abominable mixtuie 

That next morning, which Rebecca thought was to dawn upon 
her fortune, found Sedley gioaning in 
agonies which the pen refuses to describe 
Soda-water was not invented yet Small 
beer — ^will it be believed * — was the only 
drink with which unhappy gentlemen 
soothed the fever of their previous night’s 
potation With this mild beverage before 
him, George Osborne found the ex-Collec- 
tor of Boggley Wollah groaning on the 
sofa at his lodgings Dobbin was already 
in the room, good-naturedly tending his 
patient of the night before The two 
officers, looking at the prostrate bacchan- 
alian, and askance at each other, exchanged 
the most fnghtM sympathetic grins Even Sedley’s valet, the 
most solemn and correct of gentlemen, with the muteness and 
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gravity of an nndei taker, could baldly keexi bis countenance in 
order, as be looked at bis unfortunate master 

‘ Mr Sedley was uncommon wild last nigbt, sir/ he whispered 
in eonfidence to Osborne, as the latter mounted the stair ^He 
wantftd to fight the ’ackney-coachman, sir The Gapting was 
obliged to bring him upstairs in his harms like a babby' A 
momentary smile flickered over Mr Brush’s features as he spoke ^ 
instantly, however, they relapsed into their usual unfathomable 
calm, as he flung open the drawing-room door, and announced 
’ ‘ Mr Hosbin ’ 

‘ How are you, Sedley i ’ that young wag began, after surveying 
his victim ^No bones broke? Theie’s a backney-coachman 
downstairs with a black eye, and a tied -up head, vowing heTl 
have the law of you ’ 

‘ What do you mean, — law ^ ’ Sedley faintly asked, 

‘ For thrashing him last night- — didn’t he, Dobbin ^ You hit 
out, sir, like Molyneux The watchman says he never saw a 
fellow go down so straight Ask Dobbin ’ 

‘ You d%d have a round with the coachman,’ Captain Dobbin 
said, ‘ and showed plenty of fight too ’ 

‘ And that fellow with the 'white coat at Yauxhall ’ How J 
drove at#him ’ How the women screamed ' By J ove, sir, it did 
my heart good to see you I thought you civilians had no 
pluck, but ril never get m your way when you are in your 
cups, Jos ’ 

‘I believe I’m very terrible, when I’m roused,’ ejaculated Jos 
from the sofa, and made a grimace so dreary and ludicious, that 
the Captain’s politeness could restrain him no longer, and he and 
Osborne fired oif a ringing volley of laughter 

Osborne pursued his advantage pitilessly He thought Jos a 
milksop He had been revolving in his mind the marriage- 
question pending between Jos and Rebecca, and was not over well 
pleased that a member of a family mto which he, George Osborne, 
of the — th, was going to marry, should make a mesalhance with a 
little nobody — a little upstart governess ^ You hit, you poor old 
fellow said Osborne ‘You terrible? Why, man, you couldn’t 
stand — ^you made everybody laugh in the Gardens, though you 
were crying yourself You were maudlin, Jos Don’t you 
remember singing a song ? ’ 

‘ A what ^ ’ Jos asked 

‘A (Sentimental song, and calling Rosa, Rebecca, what’s her 
name, Amelia’s little friend — ^your dearest diddle-diddle-darhng ^2 ’ 
And this ruthless young fellow, seizing hold of Dobbin’s hand, 
acted over the scene, to the horror of the original performer, 
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and in spite of Dobbin’s good-natured entreaties to him to have 
mercy 

‘ "Why should I spare him ? ’ Osborne said to hxs friend’s remon- 
strances, when they qmtted the invalid, leaving him under the 
hands of Doctor Glauber ^ What the deuce right has he to give 
himself his patronising aiis, and make fools of us at Vauxiiall 
Who’s this little schoolgirl that is ogling and making love to him '2 
Hang it, the family’s low enough already, without her A govei- 
ness IS all very well, but I’d rather have a lady for my sister-in- 
law I’m a libel al man, but I’ve proper pride, and know my 
own station let her know hers And I’ll take down that great 
hectoring Nabob, and prevent him from being made a greatei fool 
than he is That’s why I told him to look out, lest shS^ brought 
an action against him ’ 

‘ I suppose you know best,’ Dobbin said, though rather 
dubiously ‘You always were a Tory, and your family’s one of 
the oldest in England But ’ 

‘ Come and see the girls, and make love to Miss Sharp yourself,’ 
the lieutenant here interrupted his friend , but Captain Dobbin 
declined to join Osborne in his daily visit to the young ladies in 
Russell Square 

As he walked down Southampton Row, from Helborn, he 
laughed as he saw, at the Sedley mansion, in two different stories, 
two heads on the look-out 

T^e fact IS, Miss Amelia, in the drawing-room balcony,'* was 
looking very eagerly towards the opposite side of the Square, where 
Mr Osborne dwelt, on the watch for the lieutenant himself, and 
Miss Sharp, from her httle bedroom on the second floor, was 
in observation until Mr Joseph’s great form should heave in 
sight 

‘Sister Anne is on the watch-tower,’ said he to Amelia, ‘but 
there’s nobody coming,’ and laughing and enjoying the joke 
hugely, he described in the most ludicrous terms to Miss Sedley, 
the dismal condition of her brother 

‘ I think it’s very cruel of you to laugh, George/ she said, 
looking particularly unhappy , but George only laughed the more 
at her piteous and discomfited mien, persisted in thinking the joke 
a most diverting one, and when Miss Sharp came downstairs, 
bantered her with a great deal of liveliness upon the effect of her 
charms on the fat civiiian 

‘ O Miss Sharp « if you could but see him this mormmg/ he 
said — ‘moaning in his flowered dressing-gown — writhing on his 
'5ofa, if you could but have seen him lolling out his tongue to 
Glauber the apothecary ’ 
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‘ See whom ’ baid Miss Sharp 

^ Whom Oh, whom 1 Oaptam Dobbin, of course, to whom 
•we were all so attentive, by the way, last night ^ 

We were very unkind to him,’ Emmy said, blushing very much 
‘ I — 1 quite forgot him ’ 

Of course you did,’ cried Osboine, still on the laugh ‘One 
can’t be always thinking about Dobbin, you know, Amelia, Can 
one, Mi&s Sharp ’ 

‘Except when he overset the glass of wine at dinner,’ Miss 
‘Sharp said, with a haughty air and a toss of the head, ‘ I never 
gave the existence of Captain Dobbin one single moment’s con- 
sideration ’ 

‘ Very good, Miss Sharp, Fll tell him,’ Osborne said , and as he 
spoke Miss Sharp began to have a feeling of distrust and hatred 
towards this young officei, which be was quite unconscious of 
having inspired ^ He is to make fun of me, is he*^’ thought 
Rebecca ‘ Has he been laughing about me to Joseph ^ Has 
he Lightened himl Perhaps he won’t come ’ — A film passed over 
her eyes, and her heart beat quite thick 

‘You’re always joking,’ said she, smiling as innocently as she 
could ‘ J oke away, Mr George , there’s nobody to defend me ’ 
And George Osborne, as she walked away — and Amelia looked 
reprovingly at him — felt some little manly compunction for having 
inflicted any unnecessary unkindness upon this helpless creature 
‘My dearest Amelia,’ said ne, ‘you are too good — too kind You 
don’t know the world I do And your little friend Miss Sharp 
must learn her station ’ 

‘Don’t you think Jos will ’ 

‘Upon my woid, my dear, I don’t know He may, or may 
not I’m not his master I only know he is a very foolish vain 
fellow, and put my dear little girl into a very painful and 
awkward position last night My dearest diddle-diddle-darling J ’ 
He was off laughing again , and he did it so droRy that Emmy 
laughed too 

All that day Jos never came But Amelia had no fear about 
this for the little schemer had actually sent away the page, Mr 
Sambo’s atde-de-camp^ to Mr Joseph’s lodgings, to ask for some 
hook he had promised, and how he was , and the reply through 
Jos’s man, Mi Brush, was, that his master was ill in bed, and had 
just had the doctoi with him He must come to-morrow, she 
thought^ but she never had the courage to speak a word on the 
subject to Rebecca , nor did that young woman herself allude to it 
in any way during the whole evening after the night at Yauxhall 

The next day, however, as the two young ladies sate on the 
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sofa, pretending to work, or to wnte letters, or to read novels, 
Sambo came into the loom with his usual engaging grin, with a 
packet under his arm, and a note on a tray ^Note from Mr Jos, 
says Sambo 

How Amelia trembled as she opened it t 

So it ran — ■ 

‘ Dear Amelia, — I send you the O') phan of the Forest I was 
too ill to come yesterday I leave town to-day for Cheltenham 
Pray excuse me, if you can, to the amiable Miss Sharp, for my 



conduct at Vauxhal], and entreat her to pardon and forget every 
word I may have uttered when excited by that fatal supper As 
soon as I have recovered, for my health is very much shaken, I 
shall go to Scotland for some months, and am — Truly yours, 

^Jos Seeley^ 

It was the death-warrant AJl was over Amelia did not dare 
to look at Bebecca^s pale face and burning eyes, but she dnopt the 
letter into her fiiend’s lap , and got up, and went upstairs to her 
room, and cried her little heart out 

Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, there sought her presently with 
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consolation^ on whose shoulder Amelia wept confidentially, and 
relieved herself a good deal Don’t take on, miss I didn’t like 
to tell you But none of us in the house ha\ e liked her except at 
fust I sor her with my own eyes reading your Ma’s letters 
Pinner says she’s always about your tnnket-box and drawers, and 
eveuyoody’s drawers, and she’s sure she’s put your white ribbing 
into her box ’ 

^ I gave It her, I gave it her,’ Amelia said 

But this did not alter Mrs Blenkmsop’s opinion of Miss Sharp 
I don’t trust them governesses, Pinner, they’re neither one thing 
nor t’other They give themselves the hairs and hupstarts of 
ladies, and their wages is no better than you nor me ’ 

It nw became clear to every soul in the house, except poor 
Amelia, that Bebecca should take her departure, and high and low 
(always with the one exception) agreed that that event should 
take place as speedily as possible Our good child ransacked all 
her drawers, cupboards, reticules, and gimcrack-boxes — passed m 
review all her gowns, fichus, tags, bobbins, laces, silk stockings, 
and fallals — selecting this thing and that and the other, to make a 
little heap for Rebecca And going to her Papa, that generous 
British merchant, who had promised to give her as many guineas 
as she w^ years old — she begged the old gentleman to give the 
money to dear Rebecca, who must want it, while she lacked for 
nothing 

She even made George Osborne contribute, and nothinf: loth 
(for he was as freehanded a young fellow as any m the army), he 
went to Bond Street, and bought the best hat and spencer that 
money could buy 

‘ That’s George’s present to you, Rebecca dear,’ said Amelia, 
quite proud of the bandbox conveying these gifts ^ ‘ What a taste 

he has ^ There’s nobody like him ’ 

^NTobody,’ Rebecca answ^ered ‘How thankful I am to him ^ ’ 
She was thinking m her heart, ‘ It was George Osborne who 
prevented my marriage ’ — And she loved George Osborne ac- 
cordingly 

She made her preparations for departure with great equanimity , 
and accepted all the kind little Amelia’s presents, after just the 
proper degree of hesitation and reluctance She vowed eternal 
gratitude to Mrs Sedley, of course , but did not intrude herself 
upon that good lady too much, who was embarrassed, and evidently 
wishing to avoid her She kissed Mr Sedley’s hand, vhen he 
presented her with the purse , and asked permission to consider 

^ It was the author’s mteution, faithful to history, to depict all the 
characters of this tale in their proper costumes, as they wore them at the 

D 
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him for the future as her kind, kind friend and protector Her 
behaviour was so affecting that he was going to write her a cheque 
for twenty pounds more ^ but he restrained his feelings the 
carriage was in waiting to take him to dinner so he tripped 
away with a ‘ G-od bless you, my dear Always come here when 
you come to town, you know — Drive to the Mansion H«use, 
James ’ 

Finally came the partmg with Miss Amelia, over which picture 
I intend to throw a veil But after a scene m which one person 
was in earnest and the other a perfect performer — after the? 
tenderest caresses, the most pathetic tears, the smelling-bottle, and 
some of the very best feelings of the heart, had been called into 
requisition — Bebecca and Amelia parted, the former vowing to 
love her friend for ever and ever and ever 

commencement of the century But when I remember the appearance of 
people m those days, and that an officer and lady were actually habited like 
this — 



I have not the heart to disfigure my heroes and heroines by costumes 
so hideous and have, on the contrary, engaged a model of rank dressed 
according to the present fashion 
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CHAPTER VII 

CKAWLEY OE queer’s CEAWEEY 

[OKGr the most respected of the names 
beginning in C, which the Cotirt Gtade 
contained m the year 18 — , was that 
of Crawley, Sir Pitt, Baronet, Great 
Gaunt Street, and Queen’s Crawley, 
Hants This honourable name had 
figured constantly also in the Parlia- 
mentary list for many years, m con- 
junction with that of a number of other 
worthy gentlemen who sat in turns for 
the boiough 

It IS related, with regard to the 
borough of Queen’s Crawley, that Queen 
Elizabeth in one of her progresses, 
stopping at Crawley to breakfast, was so delighted with some 
remarkably fine Hampshire beer which was then presented to her 
by the Crawley of the day (a handsome gentleman with a trim 
beard and a good leg), that she forthwith erected Crawley mto a 
borough to send two members to Parhament , and the plac^ from 
the day of that illustrious visit, took the name of Queen’s Crawley, 
which it holds up to the present moment And though by the 
lapse of time, and those mutations which ages produce in empires, 
cities, and boroughs. Queen’s Crawley was no longer so populous a 
place as it had been in Queen Bess’s time — nay, was come down to 
that condition of borough which used to be denominated rotten— 
yet, as Sir Pitt Crawley would say with perfect justice in his 
elegant way, ^ Rotten > be hanged — it produces me a good fifteen 
bundled a year’ 

Sir Pitt Crawley (named after the great Commoner) was the son 
of Walpole Oiawley, first Baronet, of the Tape and Sealing-Wax 
Office in the leign of George II , when he was impeached for 
peculation, as were a great number of other honest gentlemen of 
those days , and Walpole Crawley was, as need scaicely be said, 
son of John Ohui chill Crawley, named after the celebiated military 
commander of the reign of Queen Anne The family tree (which 
hangs up at Queen’s Crawley) furthermore mentions Charles 
Stuart, afterwards called Barebones Crawley, son of the Crawley 
of James the First’s time^, and finally, Queen Elizabeth’s Cravley, 
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who IS represented as the foreground of the picture in his forked 
beard and armour Out of his waistcoat, as usual, grows a tree, 
on the mam branches of which the above illustrious names are. 
inscribed Close by the name of Sir Pitt Crawley, Baronet (th^ 
subject of the present memoir), are wiitten that of his brother, the 
Beverend Bute Crawley (the great Commoner was m disgrace when 
the reverend gentleman was bom), rector of Crawley-cum-Snailby, 
and of various other male and female members of the Crawley 
family 

Sir Pitt was first married to Grrizzel, sixth daughter of Mungo* 
Binkie, Lord Bmkie, and cousin, in consequence, of Mr Dundas 
She brought him two sons Pitt, named not so much after his 
father as after the heaven-bom minister , and Bawdon Crawley, 
from the Prince of Wales’s friend, whom his Majesty George IV 
forgot so completely Many years after her ladyship’s demise, Sir 
Pitt led to the alter Bosa, daughter of Mr G Grafton of Mudbury, 
by whom he had two daughters, for whose benefit Miss Bebecca 
Sharp was now engaged as governess It will be seen that the 
young lady was come into a family of very genteel connexions, and 
was about to move m a much more distmgmshed circle than that 
humble one which she had just quitted in Bussell Square 

She had received hei orders to jom her pupils, in a note which 
was written upon an old envelope, and which contained the 
following words — ■ 

‘ S:r Pitt Crawley begs Miss Sharp and haggidge may be hear 
on Tuesday, as I leaf for Queen’s Crawley to-morrow morning ly 

^ Great Gaxmt Street ’ 

Bebecca had never seen a Baronet, as far as she knew, and as 
soon as she had taken leave of Amelia, and counted the guineas 
which good-natured Mr Sedley had put into a purse for her, and 
as soon as she had done wiping her eyes with her handkei chief 
(which operation she concluded the very moment the carriage had 
turned the comer of the street), she began to depict in her own 
mind what a Baronet must be ^ I wonder, does he wear a stai ’ 
thought she, ^ or is it only lords that wear stars *2 But he will he 
very handsomely dressed in a court suit, with ruffles, and his hair 
a little powdered, like Mr Wroughton at Covent Garden I 
suppose he will be awfully proud, and that I shall be treated most 
contemptuously Still I must bear my hard lot as well as I can — 
at least, I shall be amongst gentlefolks^ and not with vulgar City 
people ’ and she fell to thinking of hei Bussell -Square friends with 
that very same philosophical bitterness with which, in a certain 
apologue, the fox is represented as speaking of the grapes 
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Having pa&sed throngh Shiveily Sqnare into Great Gaunt Street, 
the carnage at length stopped at a tall gloomy house between two 
q^ther tall gloomy houses, each with a hatchment over the middle 
drawing-ioom window , as is the custom of houses m Great Gaunt 
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BEBECCA MAKES ACQUAINTANCE WITH A LIVE BAKONET 


Street, in which gloomy locality death seems to reign perpetual 
The shutters of the first-door windows of Sir Pitt’s mansion were 
closed — those of the dining-room were partially open, and the 
blinds neatly covered up in old newspapers 

Jobn, the groom, who had driven the carriage alone, did not 
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care to descend to iing the bell and so prayed a passing milk-boy 
to perform that office for him When the bell was rung, a head 
appeared between the interstices of the dining-room shutters, ar^d 
the dooi was opened by a man in drab breeches and gaiters, with a 
dirty old coat, a foul old neckcloth lashed round his bristly ne^*k, a 
shining bald head, a leering red face, a pair of twinkling grey eyes, 
and a mouth perpetually on the gun 

^This Sir Pitt Crawley’s 'Z’ says John, fiom the box 
‘ Ees,’ says the man at the door, with a nod 
‘ Hand down these ’ere trunks then,’ said John 
‘ Hand ’n down yourself,’ said the porter 

‘ Don’t you see I can’t leave my bosses ^ Come, beaif a hand, 
my fine feller, and Miss will give you some beer,’ said John, with 
a horse-laugh, for he was no longer respectful to Miss Sharp, as 
her connexion with the family was bioken off, and as she had given 
nothing to the servants on coming away 

The bald-headed man, taking his hands out of his breeches 
pockets, advanced on this summons, and throwing Miss Sharp’s 
trunk over his shoulder, carried it mto the house 

^ Take this basket and shawl, if you please, and open the door,’ 
said Miss Sharp, and descended from the carriage in much indig- 
nation shall write to Mr Sedley and inform him of your 

conduct,’ said she to the groom 

^ Don’t,’ replied that functionary 'I hope you’ve forgot 
nothmk^ Miss ’Melia’s gownds — have you got them — as the 
lady’s-maid was to have ’ad ^ I hope they’ll fit you Shut the 
door, Jim, you’ll get no good out of ’er,’ continued John, pointing 
with his thumb towaids Miss Sharp ^ a bad lot, I tell you, a bad 
lot,’ and so saying, Mr Sedley’s groom drove away The truth is, 
he was attached to the lady’s-maid in question, and indignant that 
she should have been robbed of her perqmsites 

I On enteiing the dmmg-room, by the orders of the individual in 
gaiters, Kebecca found that apartment not more cheerful than such 
looms usually are, when genteel families aie out of town The 
f faithful chambers seem, as it were , t o mourn the absence of th eir 
' maste rs The turkey carpet has roiled itselt up, and retired sulkily 
under the sideboard the pictmes have hidden then faces behind 
old sheets of brown paper the ceiling lamp is muffied up in a 
dismal sack of blown hoUand the window -curtains have dis- 
appeared under all sorts of shabby envelopest the marblq bust of 
Sir Walpole Crawley is looking from its black corner at the bare 
boards and the oiled fireiions, and the empty caid-racks over the 
mantelpiece the cellaret has lurked away behind the carpet the 
chairs are turned up heads-and- tails along the walls and in the 
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dark cornei opposite the statue is an old-fashioned crabbed knife- 
box, locked and sitting on a dunib-waiter 

Two kitchen chairs, and a round table, and an attenuated old 
poker and tongs were, however, gathered round the fireplace, as 
was^,a^ saucepan over a feeble sputtering fire There was a bit of 
cheese and bread, and a tin candlestick on the table, and a little 
black porter in a pmt-pot 

^ Had your dinnei, I suppose ^ It is not too -warm for you 2 
JLike a drop of beer *2 ^ 

^ Where is Sir Pitt Crav^ley'^’ said Miss Sharp majestically 



^ He, he ^ / be Sir Pitt Crawley Reklect you owe me a pint 
for bringing down your luggage He, he f Ask Tinker if 
I baynt Mrs Tinker, Miss Sharpy Miss Governess, Mrs Char- 
woman Ho, ho ’ ’ 

The lady addressed as Mrs Tinker at this moment made her 
appearance with a pipe and a paper of tobacco, for which she had been 
despatched a minute before Miss Sharp’s arrival , and she handed 
the articles over to Sir Pitt, who had taken his seat by the fira 
‘ Where’s the farden *2 ’ said he ^ I gave you three-halfpence 
Where’s the change, old Tinker ? ’ 

^ There * ’ replied Mrs Tinker, flinging down the coin , ‘ it’s only 
baronets as cares about farthings ’ 
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^ A farthing a day is seven shillings a yeai/ answered the M P ^ 
‘seven shillings a year is the interest of seven guineas Take care 
of your farthings, old Tinker, and your guineas will come quitjg 
natural ’ 

‘You may be sure iPs Sir Pitt Crawley, young woman;' ^aid 
Mrs Tinker, surlily, ‘because he looks to his farthings YouTl 
know him better afore long ’ 

‘And like me none the worse, Miss Sharp,’ said the old gentle- 
man, with an air almost of politeness ‘ I must be just before I’m 
generous ’ 

‘ He never gave away a farthing m his life,’ growled Tinker 

‘Kever, and never will it’s against my piinciple G-orand get 
another chair from the kitchen, Tinker, if you want to sit down , 
and then we’ll have a bit of supper ’ 

Presently the Baronet plunged a fork into the saucepan on the 
jBre, and withdrew from the pot a piece of tripe and an onion, 
which he divided into pretty equal portions, and of which he 
partook with Mrs Tinker ‘ You see, Miss Sharp, when I’m not 
here Tinker’s on board wages when I’m in town she dines with 
the family Haw ^ haw ^ Pm glad Miss Sharp’s not hungry , ain’t 
you, Tink *2 ’ And they fell to upon their frugal supper 

After supper Sir Pitt Crawley began to smoke his pipe , 
and when it became quite dark, he lighted the rushlight in 
the tin candlestick, and producing fiom an interminable pocket 
a huge mass of papers, began reading them, and putting them 
in order 

‘ I’m here on law business, my dear, and that’s how it happens 
that I shall have the pleasure of such a pretty travelling companion 
to-morrow ’ 

‘ He’s always at law business,’ said Mrs Tinker, taking up the 
pot of porter 

‘Drink and drink about,’ said the Baronet ‘Yes, my dear, 
Tinker is quite right * I’ve lost and won more lawsuits than any 
man in England Look here at Crawley, Bart v Snaffle I’ll 
throw him over, or my name’s not Pitt Crawley Podder and 
another versus Crawley, Bart Overseers of Snaily parish against 
Crawley, Bart They can’t prove it’s common I’ll defy ’em , the 
land’s mine It no more belongs to the parish than it does to you 
or Tinker here I’ll beat ’em, if it cost me a thousand guineas 
Look over the papers , you may if you like^^ my dear Do you 
write a good hand'Z iqi make you useful when we’ie at Queen’s 
Crawley, depend on it, Miss Sharp Now the dowager’s dead I 
want some one ’ 

‘ She was as bad as he ’ said Tinker ‘ She took the law of 
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every onU her tradesmen ^ and turned away forty-eight footmen 
m four year ^ 

^ She was close — very close,’ said the orphan, simply , ‘ but she 
was a valyble woman to me, and saved me a steward ’ — And in 
this confidential strain, and much to the amusement of the new- 
comeb^ the conversation continued for a considerable time What- 
ever Sir Pitt Crawley’s qualities might be, good or bad, he did not 
make the least disguise of them He talked of himself incessantly, 
sometimes in the coarsest and vulgarest Hampshire accent , some- 
times adopting the tone of a man of the world And so, with 
injunctions to Miss Sharp to be ready at five in the mormng, he 
bade her good night ‘You’ll sleep with Tinker to-night,’ he said, 
‘ it’s a big bed, and there’s room for two Lady Crawley died in 
it Good night ’ 

Sir Pitt went off after this benediction, and the solemn Tinker, 
rushhght in hand, led the way np the great bleak stone stairs, 
past the gieat dreary drawing-room doors, with the handles muffled 
up in paper, into the great front bedroom, where Lady Crawley 
had slept her last The bed and chamber were so funereal and 
gloomy, you might have fancied, not only that Lady Crawley died 
in the room, but that her ghost inhabited it Bebecca sprang 
about the apartment, however, with the greatest liveKness, and 
had peeped into the huge wardrobes, and the closets, and the 
cupboards, and tried the drawers which were locked, and examined 
the dreary pictures and toilette appointments, while the ol4 char- 
woman was saying her prayers ‘ I shouldn’t like to sleep in this 
yeer bed without a good conscience, miss,’ said the old woman 
‘ There’s room for us and a half-dozen of ghosts in it,’ says Bebecca 
‘ Tell me all about Lady Crawley and Sir Pitt Crawley, and every- 
body, my dea? Mrs Tinker ’ 

But old Tinker was not to be pumped by this httle cross- 
questioner , and signifying to her that bed was a place for sleeping, 
not conversation, set up m her corner of the bed such a snore as 
only the nose of innocence can produce Bebecca lay awake for a 
long, long time, thmking of the morrow, and of the new world 
into which she was going, and of her chances of success there 
The rushlight flickered in the basin The mantelpiece cast up a 
great black shadow, over half of a mouldy old sampler, vhich her 
defunct ladyship had worked, no doubt, and over two little family 
pictures of young lads, one m a college gown, and the othei in a 
red jacket like a soldier When she went to sleep, Bebecca chose 
that one to dream about 

A.t four o’clo 9 k, on such a roseate summer’s morning as even 
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made Great Gaunt Street look cheeiful, the faithful Tinkcii, having 
wakened her bedfellow, and bid her prepare for departure, unbarred 
and unbolted the great hall-door (the clanging and clapping whereof 
staitled the sleeping echoes in the street), and taking her way inter 
Oxford Street, summoned a coach from a stand there It is need- 
less to particularise the number of the vehicle, or to state the t the 
driver was stationed thus early m the neighbourhood of Swallow 
Street, m hopes that some young buck, reeling homeward from the 
tavern, might need the aid of his vehicle, and pay him with the 
g enerosity of intoxica tion 

It IS likewise needless to say, that the driver, if he had any 
such hopes as those above stated, was grossly disappointed ^ and 
that the worthy Baronet whom he drove to the City did not give 
him one single penny more than his faie It was in vain that 
Jehu appealed and stormed , that he flung down Miss Sharp’s 
bandboxes m the gutter at the ’Necks, and swore he would take 
the law of his fare 

‘ You’d better not,’ said one of the ostlers, ‘it’s Sii Pitt Oiawley ’ 

‘ So it is, J oe,’ cried the Baionet, approvingly , ‘ and I’d like to 
see the man can do me ’ 

‘ So should 01,’ said Joe, grmnmg sulkily, and mounting the 
Baronet’s baggage on the loof of the coach 

‘ Keep the box for me, Leader,’ exclaims the Member of Parlia- 
ment to the coachman , who replied, ‘ Yes, Sir Pitt,’ with a touch 
of his Vat, and rage in his soul (for he had promised the box to a 
young gentleman from Cambridge, who would have given a crown 
to a certainty), and Miss Sharp was accommodated with a hack 
seat mside the carnage, which might be said to be cairymg her 
into the wide world 

How the young man from Cambiidge sulkily put his five great- 
coats in fronts but was reconciled when little Miss Shaip was 
made to quit the carnage, and mount up beside him — when he 
covered her up m one of his Benjamins, and became perfectly good- 
humoured — how the asthmatic gentleman, the prim lady, who 
declared upon hei sacred honour she had never travelled m a public 
carriage before (there is always such a lady m a coach, — alas * 
was , for the coaches, where are they ?), and the fat widow with 
the brandy-bottle, took their places inside — how the poitei asked 
them all for money, and got sixpence from the gentleman and five 
greasy halfpence from the fat widow— and how the carriage at 
length drove away — now threading the dark'^lanes of Aldersgate, 
anon clattering by the Blue Cupola of Paul’s, jinglmg rapidly by 
the strangers’ entry of Fleet Maiket, which. With Exeter ’Ohthge, 
has now departed to the world of shadows — how they passe the 
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White Bear in Piccadilly, and saw the dew rising np fi om the 
market-gardens of Kmght&bridge — how Turnham Green, Brentford, 
Bagshot, were passed — need not be told here But the writer of 
these pages, who hath pursued m foimer days, and in the same 
bright weather, the same remarkable journey, cannot but think of 
it with a sweet and tender regret Where is the road now, and 
its merry incidents of life ^ Is there no Chelsea or Greenwich for 
the old honest pimple-nosed coachmen I wonder where are they, 
those good fellows ^ Is old Weller alive or dead ^ and the waiters, 
yea, and the inns at which they waited, and the cold rounds of 



beef inside, and the stunted ostler, with his blue nose and clinking 
pail, where is he, and where is his generation *2 To those great 
geniuses now in petticoats, who shall write novels for the beloved 
reader^s children, these men and thmgs will be as much legend and 
history as ISTmeveh, or Coeur de Lion, or Jack Sheppard For 
them stage-coaches will have become romances — a team of four 
bays as fabulous as Bucephalus or Black Bess Ah, how their 
coats shone, as the stablemen pulled their clothes off, and away 
they went — ah, how their tails shook, as with smoking sides at 
the stage’s end they demurely walked away into the mn-yard ^ 
Alas ^ we shall never hear the horn sing at midnight, oi see the 
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pike-gates fly open any moie Wiiitlier, however, is the light 
four-in&ide Tiafalgar coach carrying us ^ Let us he set down at 
Queen’s Orawley without further divagation, and see how Miss 
Erehecca Sharp speeds there^ 



CHAPTEB VIII 

PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL 

Miss Rehecoa Sharp to M%ss Amelia Sedley^ Russell Square^ 

London 

(Free — Pitt Crawley ) 

‘ My dearest, sweetest Amelia, — With what mingled joy and 
sorrow do I take up the pen to write to my dearest friend ’ Oh, 
what a^hange between to-day and yesterday > Mow I am friend- 
less and alone , yesterday I was at home, m the sweet company of 
a sister, whom I shall ever, ever cherish * 

I will not tell you in what tears and sadness I passed the fatal 
night in which I separated from you You went on Tuesday to 
joy and happiness, with your mother and your devoted young 
soldier by your side , and I thought of you all night, dancing at 
the Perkins’s, the prettiest, I am sure, of all the young ladies at 
the Ball I was brought by the groom in the old carnage to Sir 
Pitt Crawley’s town-house, where, after John the groom had be- 
haved most rudely and insolently to me (alas * ’twas safe to insult 
poverty and misfortune f), I was given over to Sir P ’s care, and 
made to pass the night in an old gloomy bed, and by the side of a 
horrid gloomy old charwoman, who keeps the house I did not 
sleep one single wink the whole night 

^Sir Pitt IS not what we silly girls, when we used to read 
Cecilia at Chiswick, imagined a baronet mus^ have been Any- 
thing, indeed, less like Lord Orville cannot be imagined Fancy 
an old, stumpy, shoit, vulgar, and very dirty man, in old clothes 
and shabby old gaiteis, who smokes a horrid pipe, and cooks his 
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own horrid supper m a saucepan He speaks with a countiy accent, 
and swore a great deal at the old charwoman, at the hacknej- 
^oachman who drove us to the mn where the coach went from, and 
on which I made the journey outside for the greater part of the way 

^ T was awakened at daybreak by the charwoman, and having 
arrived at the inn, was at first placed mside the coach But, when 
we got to a place called Mudbury, where the ram began to fall 
very heavily — ^will you believe it ^ — I was forced to come outside , 
for Sir Pitt is a proprietor of the coach, and as a passenger came 
at Mudbury, who wanted an inside place, I was obliged to go 
outside in the ram, where, however, a young gentleman from 
Cambridge College sheltered me very kindly m one of his several 
great-coats 

‘ This gentleman and the guard seemed to know Sir Pitt very 
well, and laughed at him a great deal They both agreed in calling 
him an old screw , which means a very stingy, avaricious person 
He never gives any money to anybody, they said (and this mean- 
ness T hate) , and the young gentleman made me remark that we 
drove very slow for the last two stages on the road, because Sir 
Pitt was on the box, and because he is proprietor of the horses for 
this part of the journey ‘‘ But won’t I flog ’em on to Squashmore, 
when I take the ribbons ^ ’’ said the young Cantab “ And sarve 
’em right, Master Jack,” said the guard When I comprehended 
the meaning of this phrase, and that Master Jack intended to 
drive the rest of the way, and revenge himself on Sir Pitt's horses, 
of course I laughed too 

‘A carriage and four splendid horses, covered with armonal 
bearings, however, awaited us at Leakington, four miles from 
Queen’s Crawley, and we made our entrance to the Baronet’s park 
in state There is a fine avenue of a mile long leadmg to the house, 
and the woman at the lodge-gate (over the pillars of which are a 
serpent and a dove, the supporters of the Crawley arms) made 
us a number of curtsies as she flung open the old iron carved 
doors, which are something like those at odious Chiswick 

There’s an avenue,” said Sir Pitt, a mile long* There’s six 
thousand pound of timber in them there trees Do you call that 
nothing *2 ” He pronounced avenue- — evenue^ and nothing — nothink^ 
so droll, and he had a Mr Hodson, his hind from Leakington, 
into the carriage with him, and they talked about distrainmg, 
and selhng up, an^ draining and subsoihng, and a great deal 
about tenants and farming — ^much more than I could understand 
Sam Miles had been caught poaching, and Peter Bailey had gone 
to the workhouse at last “Serve him right,” said Sir ^ Pitt, 
“ him and his fam’ly has been cheating me on that farm these 
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hundred and fifty years ” Some old tenant, I suppose, who could 
not pay his rent Sir Pitt might have said “ he and his family/^ 
to be sure , but rich baronets do not need to be careful about 
grammar, as poor governesses must be 

^ As we passed, I remarked a beautiful church spire rising above 
some old elms in the park and before them, in the midst of a 
lawn, and some outhouses, an old red house with tall chimneys 
covered with ivy, and the windows shining m the sun Is that 
your church, sir *2 ” I said 

^ Yes, hang it ” (said Sir Pitt, only he used, dear, a much 
'W%cheder word) , ‘‘ how's Buty, Hodson *2 Buty's my brother Bute, 
my dear — my brother the parson Buty and the Beast I call him, 
ha, ha ^ ” 

^ Hodson laughed too, and then looking more grave, and nodding 
his head, said, I'm afraid he's better, Sir Pitt He was out on 
his pony yesterday, looking at our corn " 

^ Looking after his tithes, hang 'un ” (only he used the same 
wicked word) Will brandy-and-water never kill him % He's 
as tough as old whatdyecaRum — old Methusalem ” 

‘ Mr Hodson laughed again “ The young men is home from 
college They've whopped J ohn Scroggins till he's well nj^gh dead " 

‘ “ Whop my second keeper 2 ” roared out Sir Pitt 

* He was on the parson's ground, sir," replied Mr Hodson , 
and Sir Pitt in a fury swore that if ever he caught 'em poaching 
on his^ground, he'd transport 'em, by the lord he would How- 
ever, he said, “ I've sold the presentation of the living, Hodson , 
none of that breed shall get it, I war’nt , " and Mr. Hodson said 
he was quite nght and I have np doubt from this that the two 
brothers are at variance — as brothers often are, and sisters too 
Don't you remember the two Miss Scratchleys at Chiswick, how 
they used always to fight and quarrel — and Mary Box, how she 
was always thumping Louisa ^2 

‘ Preseiitly, seeing two little boys gathering sticks m the wood, 
Mr Hodson jumped out of the carriage, at Sir Pitt's order, and 
rushed upon them with his whip Pitch into 'em, Hodson," 
roared the Baronet , flog tneir little souls out, and bring 'em up to 
the house, the vagabonds , I'll commit 'em as sure as my name's 
Pitt " And presently we heard Mr Hodson's whip clacking on 
the shoulders of the poor little blubbering wretches, and Sir Pitt, 
seeing that the malefactors were in custody, drove on to the hall 
‘ All the servants were ready to meet us, and 

* Here, my dear, I was interrupted last night by a dreadful 
thumping at my dooi and who do you think it was ? Sir Pitt 
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Crawley in ins nightcap and dre&smg-gown, such a figure * As I 
shrank away fiom such a visitor, he came forward and seized my 
candle “No candles after eleven o'clock, Miss Becky," said he 
^ Go to bed m the dark, you pretty httle hussy" (that is what he 
called me), “ and unless you wish me to come for the candle every 
night, mind and be in bed at eleven " And with this, he and 
Mr Horrocks the butler went off laughing You may be sure I 
shall not encourage any more of then visits They let loose two 
immense bloodhounds at night, which all last night were yelling 
and howling at the moon “ I call the dog Gorer," said Sir Pitt , 



“ he's killed a man, that dog has, and is master of a bull, and the 
mother I used to call Flora , but now I calls her Aroarer, for she's 
too old to bite Haw, haw ’ " 

‘ Before the house of Queen’s Crawley, which is an odious old- 
fashioned red brick mansion, with tall chimneys and gables of the 
style of Queen Bess, there is a terrace flanked by the family dove 
and serpent, and on which the gieat hall-door opens And oh, 
my dear, the great hall I am sure is as big and as glum as the 
great hall in the dear castle of Hdolpho It has a large fireplace, 
in which we might put half Miss Pmkerton’s school, and the grate 
IS big enough to roast an ox at the very least Round the room 
hang I don't know how many generations of Crawleys, some with 
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beards and rufifs, some with huge wigs and toes turned out ^ some 
dressed in long straight stays and gowns that look as stiff as 
towers, and some with long nnglets, and oh, my dear * scarcely 
any stays at all At one end of the hall is the great staircase all 
in black oak, as dismal as may be, and on either side are tall^doors 
with stags^ heads over them, leading to the billiard-room and the 
library, and the gieat yellow saloon and the morning rooms I 
think there are at least twenty bediooms on the first flooi , one of 
them has the bed m w^hich Queen Elizabeth slept ^ and I have 
been taken by my new pupils through all these fine apartments 
this morning They aie not lendered less gloomy, I promise you, 
by having the shutters al’ways shut , and there is scarce ope of the 
apartments, but when the light was let into it, I expected to see 
a ghost in the room We have a schoolroom on the second fioor, 
with my bedroom leading into it on one side, and that of the 
young ladies on the other Then there are Mr Pittas apartments 
— Mr Crawley, he is called — the eldest son, and Mr Bawdon 
Crawley^s rooms — he is an of&cer like Bomehody^ and away with 
his regiment There is no want of room, I assure you You 
might lodge all the people m Russell Square m the house, I think, 
and have space to spare 

' Half an hour after our arrival, the great dinner-heL was rung, 
and I came down with my two pupils (they are very thin 
insignificant little chits of ten and eight yeais old) I came down 
in you?»^ dear muslin gown (about which that odious Mis Pmner 
was so rude, because you gave it me) , foi I am to be treated as 
one of the family, except on company days, when the young ladies 
and I are to dme upstairs 

‘ Well, the great dinner-bell rang, and we all assembled in the 
little drawing-room where my Lady Crawley sits She is the 
second Lady Crawley, and mothei of the young ladies She was 
an ironmongei’s daughter, and her marriage was thought a great 
match She looks as if she had been handsome once, and her 
eyes aie always weeping for the loss of her beauty She i^ pale 
and meagre and high shouldered and has not a word to say for 
herself, evidently Hei stepson, Mr Crawley, was likewise in 
the loom He was m full dress, as pompous as an undertaker 
He IS pale, thin, ugly, silent , he has thin legs, no chest, hay- 
coloured whiskers, and straw-coloured haii He is the very 
picture of his sainted mother over the mantelpiece — G-riselda of 
the noble house of Binkie 

^ This IS the new governess, Mr Crawley,” said Lady Ciawley, 
coming forward and taking my hand — ‘‘ Miss Sharp ” 

‘ O » ” said Mr Crawley, and pushed his head once forwaid 
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and began again to read a great pamphlet with winch be -v^as 
busy 

‘‘‘I hope you will be kind to my giils,” said Lady Crawley, 
Vith her pink eyes always full of tears 

‘ Law, Ma, of course she will,” said the eldest and I saw at 
a gfance that I need not be afraid of that woman 

‘ ^^My Lady is served,” says the Butler, in black, in an immense 
white shut-frill, that looked as if it had been one of the Queen 
Elizabeth ruffs depicted m the hall , and so, taking Mi Crawley's 
arm, she led the way to the dining-room, whither I followed with 
my little pupils in each hand 



^ Sir Pitt was already in the room with a silver jug He had 
just been to the cellar, and was in full dress too ^ that is, he had 
taken his gaiters off, and showed his little dumpy legs in black 
worsted stockings The sideboard was covered with glistening 
old plate — old cups, both gold and silver , old salvers and cruet- 
stands, like Rundell and Bridge's -shop Everything on the table 
was in silver too, and two footmen, with red hair and canary- 
coloured liveiies, stood on either side of the sideboard 

^ Mr Crawley said a long grace, and Sir Pitt said amen, and 
the gieat silver dish-coveis were removed 
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^ What have we for dinner, Betsy '2 ’ said the Baronet 

Mutton broth, I believe. Sir Pitt/" answeied Lady Crawley 
‘ Mouton auor naveU” added the Butler gravely (pronounce, 
if you please, moutongonawy) , and the soup is potage de 
mouton d Pj^cossazse The side-dishes contain pommes de terre 
au naturel^ and choufleur h Veau "" 

‘ Mutton’s mutton,” said the Baronet, and a devilish good 
thing What sJvip was it, Horrocks, and when did you kill *2 ” 

^ One of the black-faced Scotch, Sir Pitt we killed on 
Thursday ” 

‘ Who took any *2 "" 

‘ “ Steel, of Mudbury, took the saddle and two legs, S^r Pitt , 
but he says the last was too young and confounded woolly, Sir Pitt 
^ Will you take some potage^ Miss ah — Miss Blunt '2 ” said 
Mr Crawley 

‘ Capital Scotch broth, my dear,” said Sir Pitt, though they 
call it by a French name ” 

believe it is the custom, sir, in decent society,” said Mr 
Crawley, haughtily, “ to call the dish as I have called it , ” and it 
was served to us on silver soup-plates by the footmen in the 
canary coats, with the mouton aux navets Then “ ale and water ” 
were brought, and served to us young ladies in wine-glasses I 
am not a judge of ale, hut I can say with a clear conscience I 
prefer water 

^ While we were enjoying our repast, Sir Pitt took occasion to 
ask what had become of the shouldeis of the mutton 

‘ ‘‘ I believe they were eaten in the servants’ hall,” said my 
lady, humbly 

‘ They was, my lady,” said Horrocks, and precious little else 
we get there neithei ” 

‘ Sir Pitt burst into a horse-laugh, and continued his conver- 
sation with Mr Horrocks ‘‘That there little black pig of the 
Kent sow’s bleed must be uncommon fat now ” 

‘ “ It’s not quite busting, Sir Pitt,” said the Butler, with the 
gravest air, at which Sir Pitt, and with him the young ladies 
this time, began to laugh violently 

‘ “ Miss Crawley, Miss Bose Ciawley,” said Mr Crawley, 

“ youi laughter strikes me as being exceedingly out of place ” 

‘“Never mind, my Lord,” said the Baronet, “we’ll try the 
porker on Saturday Kill ’un on Saturday morning, John 
Horrocks Miss Sharp adoies pork — don’t you, Miss ShaTp *2 ” 
‘And I think this is all the conveisation that I remember at 
dinner When the repast was cancluded, a jug of hot water was 
placed before Sir Pitt, with a case-bottle containing, I believe, 
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rum Ml Horroeks served myself and my pupils with three little 
glasses of wine, and a bumper was poured out for my lady When 
we retiied, she took from hei work-draver an enoimous intermin- 
able piece of knitting ^ the young ladies began to play at cribbage 
with a dirty pack of cards We had but one candle lighted, but 
it was in a magnificent old silver candlestick , and after a very few 
questions from my lady, I had my choice of amusement between a 
volume of sermons, and a pamphlet on f^ie corn laws, which Mr 
Crawley had been leading before dinner 

^ So we sat for an houi until steps weie heard 
“ Put away the cards, girls,” cried my lady, m a great tremor ^ 
“put d«wn Mr Crawley’s books, Miss Sharp ” and these orders 
had been scarcely obeyed, when Mr Crawley enteied the room 
‘ We will resume yesterday’s discourse, young ladies,” said he, 
“ and you shall each read a page by turns so that Miss a — Miss 
Short may have an opportunity of hearing you , ” and the poor girls 
began to spell a long dismal sermon delivered at Bethesda Chapel, 
Liverpoo], in behalf of the mission for the Chickasaw Indians 
Was it not a charming evening ^ 

‘ At ten the servants were told to call Sii Pitt and the house- 
hold to prayers Sir Pitt came in first, very much flushed, and 
rather unsteady in his gait , and aftei him the butler, the canaries, 
Mr Crawley’s man, three other men, smelhng very much of the 
stable, and four women, one of whom, I remarked, was very much 
over-dressed, and who flung me a look of gieat scorn as she plumped 
down on her knees 

‘After Mr Crawley had done haranguing and expounding, we 
received our candles, and then we went to bed , and then I was 
disturbed in my v ritmg, as I have described to my dearest sweetest 
Amelia 

‘ Grood night A thousand thousand thousand kisses f ’ 

‘ Saturday — This morning, at five, I heard the shrieking of the 
little black pig Rose and Violet mtroduced me to it yesterday , 
and to the stables, and to the kennel, and to the gardener, who was 
picking fruit to send to maiket, and from whom they begged hard 
a bunch of hothouse grapes , but he said that Sir Pitt had num- 
bered every “Man Jack” of them, and it would be as much as his 
place was worth to give any away The dailing girls caught a colt 
in a paddock, and asked me if I would ride, and began to ride 
themselves, when tin* groom, coming with horrid oaths, drove them 
away 

‘Lady Crawley is always knitting the worsted Sir Pitt is 
always tipsy, every night , and, I believe, sits with Horroeks, the 
butler Mi Crawley always reads sermons in the evening ^ and in 
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the moinmg is locked up in his study, or else rides to Mudbury, on 
county business, oi to Squashmore, where he pleaches, on Wednes- 
days and Fiidays, to the tenants there 

'A hundred thousand grateful loves to your dear papa and 
mamma Is your pooi brother recovered of his rack-punch ^ Oh, 
dear ' Oh, dear • How men should beware of wicked punch ’ — 
Ever and ever thine own Eebecca ’ 

Everjdhing considered, I think it is quite as well for our dear 
Amelia Sedley, m Russell Square, that Miss Sharp and she are 
parted Rebecca is a droll funny creature, to be sure and those 
descriptions of the poor lady weeping for the loss of heF beauty, 
and the gentleman ^ with hay-coloured whiskers and straw-coloured 
hair,’ are very smart, doubtless, and show a great knowledge of the 
world That she might, when on her knees, have been thinking 
of something better than Miss Horrocks’s ribbons, has possibly 
struck both of us But my kind reader will please to remember 
that these histones in their gaudy yellow covers have Vamty Fair 
for a title, and that Vanity Fair is a very vain, wicked, foolish 
place, full of all sorts of humbugs and falsenesses and pretensions 
And while the moralist, who is holding foith on thereover (an 
accurate portrait of your humble servant), professes to wear neither 
gown nor bands, but only the very same long-eared livery m which 
his congregation is arrayed yet, look you, one is bound to speak 
the ti®3h as far as one knows it, whether one mounts a cap and 
bells or a shovel-hat , and a deal of disagreeable matter must come 
out in the course of such an undertaking 

I have heard a brother of the stoiy-tellmg trade, at Naples, 
preaching to a pack of good-for-nothing honest lazy fellows by the 
sea-shore, woik himself up into such a rage and passion with some 
of the villains whose wicked deeds he was describing and inventing, 
that the audience could not resist it , and they and the poet 
together would burst out into a roai of oaths and execrations 
against the fictitious monster of the tale, so that the hat went 
round, and the bajocchi tumbled into it, m the midst of a perfect 
storm of sympathy 

At the little Pans theatres, on the other hand, you will not 
only hear the people yelling out, ‘ A7i gredin ^ Ah monstre / ’ and 
cursing the tyrant of the play fiom the boxes , but the actors 
themselves positively refuse to play the wicked parts, such as those 
of infdmes Anglais^ brutal Cossacks, and what not, and prefer to 
appear at a smaller salary, in their real characters as loyal French- 
men I set the two stories one against the other, so that you may 
see that it is not from mere mercenary motives that the nrese-nt 
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performei is desirous to show up and trounce his \illains^ but. 
because he has a sinceie hatred of them, which he cannot keep 
down, and which must find a went in suitable abuse and bad 
Unguage 

I warn my ^ kyind friends/ then, that I am going to tell a story 
of harrowing villainy and complicated — but, as I tiust, intensely 
interesting — crime My rascals are^o milk-and-water rascals, I 
promise you When we come to ^;!ie proper places we won't spare 
fine language — No, no t But when we are going over the quiet 
country we must perforce be calm A tempest in a slop-basin is 
absurd We will reserve that sort of thing for the mighty ocean 
and the lonely midnight The present Number will be very mild 
Others But we will not anticipate those 

And, as we bring our characters forward, I will ask leave, as a 
man and a brother, not only to introduce them, hut occasionally to 
step down from the platform, and talk about them if they are 
good and kindly, to love them and shake them by the hand if they 
are silly, to laugh at them confidentially in the reader’s sleeve 
if they are wicked and heartless, to abuse them in the strongest^ 
terms which politeness admits of 

Otherwise you might fancy it was I who was sneering at the 
practice o^ devotion, which Miss Sharp finds so ridiculous , that it 
was I who laughed good-humouredly at the reeling old Silenus of 
a baronet — whereas the laughter comes from one who has no 
reverence except for prosperity, and no eye for anything ^yond 
success Such people there are living and fiourishmg in the world 
— Faithless, Hopeless, Ohantyless let us have at them, dear 
friends, with might and main Some there are, and very success- 
ful too, mere quacks and fools and it was to combat and expose 
such as those, no doubt, that Laughter was made 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS 



I IB PITT CBAWLEY was a philosophei witli a taste 
for what is called low life His first mai nage with 

the daughter of the noble Bmkie had been made 
under the auspices of his parents ^ and as he 
often told Lady Crawley in her lifetime she 
was such a confounded quarrelsome high-bred 
jade that when she died he was hanged if he 
would ever take another of her sort, at her 
— ladyship’s demise he kept his promise, and 
selected for a second wife Miss Bose Dawson, 
daughter of Mr John Thomas Dawson, ironmonger, of Mudbury 
“What a happy woman was Bose to be my Lady Crawley * 

Let us set down the items of her happiness In the first place, 
she gave up Peter Butt, a young man who kept company with her, 
and in consequence of his disappointment in love took to smugglin g. 
poaching, and a thQusan<rbther TL’heii she quarTdU[e 

as in duty bound, wthaU theTriends and intimates of her youth, 
who, of couise, could not be received by my lady at Queen’s 
Crawly — ^nor did she find in her new rank and abode any persons 
who were willing to welcome her Who ever did 1 Sir Huddle- 
ston Fiiddleston had three daughters who all hoped to be Lady 
Crawley Sir Giles Wapshot’s family were insulted that one of 
the Wapshot girls had not the preference in the marriage, and the 
remaining baronets of the county were indignant at their comrade’s 
misalliance Xever mind the commoners, whom we will leave to 
grumble anonymously 

Sir Pitt did not care, as he said, a brass farden for any one of 
them He had his pretty Bose, and what more need a man require 
than to please himself So he used to get drunk every night to 
beat his pretty Bose sometimes to leave her m Hampshire when 
he went to London for the Parliamentaiy session, without a single 
fiiend in the wide world Even Mis Bute Ciawley, the rector’s 
wife, refused to visit her, as she said she would never give the pas 
to a tradesman’s daughter 

As the only endowments with which Hature had gifted Lady 
Crawley were those of pink cheeks and a white skin, and as she had 
no sort of character, nor talents, nor opinions, nor occupations, nor 
amusements, nor that vigoui of soul and feiocity of temoer 
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often falls to the lot of entirely foolish 'women, her hold 'Upon Sir 
Pitt’s affections was not very great Her roses faded out of her 
cheeks, and the pretty freshness left her figure after the birth of ^ 
couple of children, and she became a mere machine in her husband^s 
house, of no more use than the late Lady Crawley’s grand piano 
Being a light-complexioned woman, she 'vt ore light clothes, as most 
blondes will, and appeared, m preference, in diaggled sea-^een or 
slatternly sky-blue She worked that worsted day and uiglit^ or 
other pieces like it She had counterpanes in the course of^a 
years to all the beds m Crawley She had a small fiower-o-ardeOj 
for which she had rather an affection ^ but beyond this uo other 
like or disliking When her husband was rude to her she was 
apathetic whenever he struck her she cried She had not 
character enough to take to dnnkmg, and moaned about, slipshod 
and m curl-papers, all day O Vanity Fair — Vanity Fair t This 
might have been, but for you, a cheery lass — Peter Butt and 
Bose a happy man and wife, in a snug farm, with a hearty family ^ 
and an honest portion of pleasures, cares, hopes and struggles 
But a title and a coach-and-four are toys more precious than 
happiness in Vanity Fair and if Harry the Eighth or Bluebeard 
were ahve now, and wanted a tenth wife, do you suppose he could 
not get the prettiest girl that shall be presented this season % 

The languid dulness of their mamma did not, as it may he 
supposed, awaken much affection m her little daughters, but they 
were very happy in the servants’ hall and in the stables , i]xe 
Scotch gardener having luckily a good wife and some good childreiij 
they got a little wholesome society and instruction in his lodge? 
which was the only education bestowed upon them until Miss 
Sharp came 

Her engagement was owing to the remonstrances of Mr Pitt 
Crawley, the only frieod or protector Lady Crawley ever had and 
the only person, besides her children, for whom she entertained a 
little feeble attachment Mr Pitt took after the noble Binkies 
from whom he was descended, and was a very polite and proper 
gentleman When he grew to man’s estate, and came back from 
Christ Church, he began to reform the slackened discipline of the; 
Hall, in spite of his father, who stood in awe of him He was ^ 
man of such rigid refinement, that he would have starved, rather 
than have dined without a white neckcloth Once, when just from« 
college, and when Horrocks the butler brought him a letter witb-^ 
out placing it previously on a tray, he gave that domestic a look? 
and administered to him a speech so cutting, that Horrocks ever 
after trembled before him the whole household bowed to him 
Lady Crawley’s curl-papers came off earlier when he was at home 
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Sir Pittas muddy gaiters disappeared , and if that incorrigible old 
man still adhered to other old habits, he never fuddled himself 
with rum-and-water in his son’s presence, and only talked to his 
serTants m a very reseived and polite manner , and those persons 
remarked that Sir Pitt never swore at Lady Crawley while his son 
was m the loom 

It was he who taught the butler to say, ‘ My lady is served/ 
and who insisted on handing her ladyship m to dinner He seldom 
spoke to her, but when he did it was with the most powerful 
respect , and he never let her quit the apartment, without rising 
in the most stately manner to open the door, and making an 
elegant bow at her egress 

At Eton he w^as called Miss Crawley , and there, I am soriy to 
say, his younger brother Rawdon used to lick him violently But 
though his parts were not briUiant, he made up for his lack of 
talent by meritorious industry, and was never known^ during eight 
years at school, to he subject to that punishment which it is 
generally thought none but a cherub can escape 

At college his caieer was of course highly creditable And here 
he prepared himself for public life, mto which he was to be 
introduced by the patronage of his grandfather, Lord Binkie, by 
studying the ancient and modern orators with great assiduity, and 
by speaking unceasingly at the debating societies But though he 
had a fine flux of words, and delivered his little voice with great 
pomposixy and pleasure to himself, and never advanced any 
sentiment or opinion which was not perfectly trite and stale, and 
supported by a Latm quotation yet he failed somehow, in spite 
of a mediocrity which ought to have msured any man a success 
He did not even get the prize poem, which all his friends said he 
was sure of 

After leaving college he became Private Secretary to Lord 
Bmkie, and was then appointed Attache to the Legation at 
Pumpernickel, which post he filled with perfect honour, and 
bi ought home despatches, consisting of Strasburg pie, to the 
Foreign Minister of the day After remaining ten years Attachd 
(several years after the lamented Lord Binkie’s demise), and find- 
ing the advancement slow, he at length gave up the diplomatic 
service m some disgust, and began to turn country gentleman 

He wrote a pamphlet on Malt on returning to England (for he 
was an ambitious man, and always liked to be before the public), 
and took a strong part m the Negro Emancipation question Then 
he became a friend of Mr Wilberforce’s, whose politics he admired, 
and had that famous coirespondence with the Reverend Silas 
Hornblower, on the Ashantee Mission He was in London, if not 
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for the Parliament session, at least m May, for the religious meet- 
ings In the country he was a magistrate, and an active 'Fi&itor 
^nd speaker among those destitute of religious insti action He 
was said to be paying his addresses to Lady Jane Sheepshanks, 
Lord Muttondown’s third daughter, and whose sister, Lady Emily, 
wrote those sweet tracts, The Satlor^s T7ue and The 

Applewoman of Fvnchley Common 

Miss Sharp’s account of his employment at Queen’s Crawley 
was not a caricature He subjected the servants there to the 
devotional exercises before mentioned, m which (and so much the 
better) he brought his father to join He patronised an Indepen- 
dent mejeting-house in Crawley parish, much to the indignation of 
his uncle the rector, and to the consequent delight of Sir Pitt, who 
was induced to go himself once or twice, which occasioned some 
violent sermons at Crawley parish church, directed point-blank at 
the Baronet’s old gothic pew there Honest Sir Pitt, however, did 
not feel the force of these discourses, as he always took his nap 
during sermon-time 

Mr Crawley was very earnest, for the good of the nation and 
of the Christian world, that the old gentleman should yield him 
up his place m Parliament , but this the elder constantly refused 
to do Both were of course too prudent to give up the fifteen 
hundred a year which was brought in by the second seat (at this 
period filled by Mr Quadioon, with carte-hlancke on tlie Slave 
question) , indeed the family estate was much embarrassed, and 
the income drawn from the borough was of great use to the house 
of Queen’s Crawley 

It had never recovered the heavy fine imposed upon Walpole 
Crawley, first baronet, for peculation in the Tape and Sealing-Wax 
Office Sir Walpole was a jolly fellow, eager to seize and to spend 
money (‘alieni appetens, sm profusus,’ as Mr Crawley would re- 
mark with a sigh), and in his day beloved by all the county for 
the constant drunkenness and hospitality which was maintained at 
Queen’s Crawley The cellars were filled with burgundy then, the 
kennels with hounds, and the stables with gallant hunters , now, 
such horses as Queen’s Crawley possessed went to plough, or ran in 
the Trafalgar Coach , and it was with a team of these very horses, 
on an off-day, that Miss Sharp was brought to the Hall , for, boor 
as he was. Sir Pitt was a stickler for his dignity while at home, 
and seldom drove ou^ but with four horses, and, though he dined 
off boiled mutton, had always three footmen to serve it 

If mere parsimony would have made a man rich, Sir Pitt 
Crawley might have become very wealthy — if he had been an 
attorney in a country town, with no capital but his brains, it is 
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very possible tbat he would have turned them to good account, 
and might have achieved for himself a veiy considerable influence 
and competency But he was unluckily endowed with a good 
name and a large though encumbered estate, both of which went 
rather to injuie than to advance him He had a taste for law, 
which cost him many thousands yearly , and being a great deal 
too clever to be robbed, as he said, by any single agent, allowed 
his affairs to be mismanaged by a dozen, whom he all equally mis- 
trusted He was such a sharp landlord, that he could hardly find 
any but bankrupt tenants , and such a close farmer, as to grudge 
almost the seed to the ground, whereupon revengeful Nature 
grudged him the crops which she granted to more liberal Ipisband- 
men He speculated in every possible way , he worked mines , 
bought canal-shares , horsed coaches , took Government contracts, 
and was the busiest man and magistrate of his county As he 
would not pay honest agents at his granite quarry, he had the 
satisfaction of finding that four overseers ran away, and took 
fortunes with them to America For want of proper precautions, 
his eoal-mmes filled with water the Government fiung his contract 
of damaged beef upon his hands and for his coach-horses, every 
mail proprietor in the kingdom knew that he lost more horses than 
any man in the country, from underfeeding and buying cheap In 
disposition he was sociable, and far from being proud , nay, he 
rather preferred the society of a farmer or a horse-dealer to that of 
a gentleman, like my lord, his son he was fond of drink, of 
swearing, of joking with the farmers’ daughters he was never 
known to give away a shilling or to do a good action, but was of a 
pleasant, sly, laughing mood, and would cut his joke and drink his 
glass with a tenant and sell him up the next day, or have his 
laugh with the poacher he was transporting with equal good- 
humour His politeness for the fair sex has already been hinted 
at by Miss Bebecca Sharp — in a word, the whole baronetage, 
peeiage, commonage of England, did not contain a more cunning, 
mean, selfish, foolish, disreputable old man That blood-red hand 
of Sir Pitt Ciawley’s would be m anybody’s pocket except his own, 
and it is with grief and pain, that, as admirers of the British 
aristocracy, we find ourselves obliged to admit the existence of so 
many ill qualities m a person whose name is in Debrett 

One great cause why Mr Crawley had such a hold over the 
affections of Ins father, resulted from moneys arrangements The 
Baronet owed his son a sum of money out of the jointure of his 
mother, which he did not find it convenient to pay , indeed he had 
an almost invincible repugnance to paying anybody, and could only 
be brought by force to discharge his debts Miss Sharp calculated 
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(for she became, as \ve shall hear speedily, inducted into most of 
the seciets of the family) that the mere payment of his ci editors 
cost the honourable Eai onet several hundreds yearly, but this was 
a delight he could not forgo , he had a savage pleasure m making 
the poor •wretches wait, and m shifting from couit to court and 
fiom term to term the period of satisfaction What’s the good of 
being m Parliament, he said, if you must pay jour debts *2 Hence, 
indeed, his position as a senator was not a little useful to him 

Vanity Fair — Vanity Fair ^ Here was a man, who could not 
spell, and did not care to read — who had the habits and the cunning 
of a boor whose aim in life was pettifogging vho never had a 
taste, 01* emotion, or enjoyment, but what was sordid and foul 
and yet he had rank, and honours, and power, somehow and was 
a dignitary of the land, and a pillar of the state He was high 
sheriff, and rode in a golden coach Great mmisters and statesmen 
courted him , and in Vanity Fair he had a higher place than the 
most hiiliiant genius or spotless virtue 

Sir Pitt had an unmarried half-sister who inherited her mother’s 
large fortune, and though the Baionet proposed to borrow this 
money of her on mortgage. Miss Crawley dechned the offer, and 
preferred the security of the funds She had signified, however, 
her intention of leaving her fortune equally between Sir Pitt’s second 
son and the family at the rectory, and had once or twice paid the 
debts of Pawdon Crawley in his career at college and in the army 
Miss Crawley was, in consequence, an object of great respect when 
she came to Queen’s Crawley, for she had a balance at her banker’s 
which would have made her beloved anywhere 

What a dignity it gives an old lady, that balance at the banker’s J 
How tenderly we look at her faults if she is a relative (and may 
eveiy reader have a score of such Oj "^hat a kind good-natured old 
creature we find her ^ How the junior partner of Hobbs and 
Dobbs leads her smiling to the carnage with the lozenge upon it, 
and the fat wheezy coachman ' How, when she comes to pay us 
a visit, we generally find an oppoitunity to let our friends know 
her station in the world ^ We say (and with perfect truth), I wish 
I had Miss MacWbirtei’s signature to a cheque for five thousand 
pounds She wouldn’t miss it, says your wife She is my aunt, 
say you, in an easy careless way, when your friend asks if Miss 
MacWhirter is any illative Your wife is perpetually sending her 
little testimonies of afiection, your little girls work endless worsted 
baskets, cushions, and footstools for her What a good fire there 
IS in her room when she comes to pay you a visit, although your 
wife laces her stays without one * The house duiing her stay 
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assumes a festive, neat, warm, jovial, snug appearance not visible 
at other seasons You youiseif, dear sii, forget to go to sleep after 
dinner, and find yourself all of a sudden (though you invariably 
lose) very fond of a rubber What good dinners you have — ^game 
every day, Malxnsey-Madeira, and no end of fish from London 
Even the servants in the kitchen share in the general prosperity ^ 
and, somehow, duiing the stay of Miss MacWhirter’s fat coachman, 
the beer is grown much stronger, and the consumption of tea and 
sugar m the nursery (where her maid takes her meals) is not re- 
garded in the least Is it so, or xs it not so ? I appeal to the middle 
classes Ah, gracious powers ^ I wish you would send me an old 
aunt — a maiden aunt — an aunt with a lozenge on her carriage, and 
a front of light coffee-coloured hair — how my children should work 
workbags for her, and my Julia and I would make her comfortable * 
Sweet — sweet vision * Foolish — ^foolish dream ^ 


CHAPTER X 

MISS SHARP BEGINS TO MAKE FRIENDS 

ND now, being received as a member of the amiable 
family v hose portraits we have sketched in the fore- 
going pages, it became naturally Rebecca’s duty to 
make herself, as she said, agreeable to her benefac- 
tois, and to gain their confidence to the utmost of 
her power Who can but admire this quality of 
gratitude m an unpiotected orphan , and, if there 
entered some degree of selfishness into her calcula- 
tions, who can say but that her prudence was per- 
fectly justifiable *2 ‘I am alone m the woild,’ said 
the friendless girl ‘ I have nothing to look for but 
what my own labour can bring me , and while that 
little pink -faced chit Amelia, with not half my 
sense, has ten thousand pounds and an establish- 
ment secure, poor Rebecca (and my figure is far 
better than hers) has only herself and her own wits 
to trust to Well, let us see if my wits cannot provide me with 
an honourable maintenance, and if some day or the other i cannot 
show Miss Amelia my real superioiity over her Not that I dis- 
like poor Amelia who can dislike such a harmless, good-natured 
sreatuie ^ — 'Only it will be a fine dav when I can take my place 
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above her in the world, as why, indeed, should I not^' Thus it 
was that our little romantic friend formed visions of the future for 
herself, — nor must we he scandalised that, in all her castles m the 
air, a husband was the principal inhabitant Of what else have 
young ladies to think, but husbands Of w hat else do their dear 
maimnas think '2 ^ I must be my own mamma, ^ said Rebecca ^ not 

without a tingling consciousness of defeat, as she thought over her 
little misadventure with Jos Sedley 

So she wisely determined to render her position with the Queen’s 
Orawley family comfortable and secure, and to this end lesolved to 
make fiiends of every one around her who could at ail interfere 
with her comfort 

As ihy Lady Orawley was not one of these personages, and a 
woman, moreover, so indolent and void of character as not to be of 
the least consequence in her own house, Rebecca soon found that it 
was not at all necessary to cultivate her goodwill — indeed, impossible 
to gain it She used to talk to her pupils about their ^ poor mamma,’ 
and, though she treated that lady with every demonstration of cool 
respect, it was to the rest of the family that she wisely directed the 
chief part of her attentions 

With the young people, whose applause she thoroughly gamed, 
her methfd was pretty simple She did not pester then young 
brains with too much learning, but, on the contrary, let them have 
their own way in regard to educating themselves , for what mstiuc- 
tion is more effectual than self-instruction *2 The eldest wa^ather 
fond of books, and as there was in the old library at Queen’s 
Crawley a considerable provision of woiks of light hterature of the 
last century, both in the French and English languages (they had 
been purchased by the Secretary of the Tape and Sealmg-Wax 
Office at the period of his disgrace), and as nobody ever troubled 
the book-shelves but herself, Rebecca was enabled agreeably, and, 
as it were, in playing, to impart a great deal of instruction to Miss 
Rose Crawley 

She and Miss Rose thus read together many delightful French 
and English works, among which may he mentioned those of the 
learned Dr Smollett, of the ingenious Mr Henry Fielding, of the 
graceful and fantastic Monsieur Cr^billon the younger, whom our 
immortal poet Gray so much admired, and of the universal Monsieur 
de Voltaire Once, when Mr Crawley asked what the young 
people were reading, the governess replied ^ Smollett ’ ^ Oh, 

SmolletV said Mr Crawley, quite satisfied ‘ His history is more 
duU, but by no means so dangerous as that of Mr Hume It is 
history you are reading *2’ ‘Yes,’ said Miss Rose , without, however, 
adding that it was the history of Mr Humphry Clinker. On 
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anotlier occasion lie was latlier scandalised at finding his sister 
with a book of French plays but as the governess remarked that 
it was for the purpose of acquiring the Fiench idiom in conversa- 
tion, he was fam to be content Mr Crawley, as a diplomatist, 
was exceedingly proud of his own skill in speaking the French 
language (for he was of the world still), and not a little pleased 
with the compliments which the governess continually paid him 
upon his proficiency 

Miss Yiolet^s tastes were, on the contrary, more rude and 
boisterous than those of her sister She knew the sequestered 
spots where the hens laid their eggs She could climb a tree to 
rob the nests of the feathered songsters of their speckled spoils 
And her pleasure was to ride the young colts, and to ^bour the 
plains like Camilla She was the favourite of her father and of 
the stablemen She was the darling, and withal the terror of the 
cook , for she discovered the haunts of the jam-pots, and would 
attack them when they were within her reach She and her sister 
were engaged in constant battles Any of which peccadilloes, if 
Miss Sharp discovered, she did not tell them to Lady Crawley, who 
would have told them to the father, or, worse, to Mr Crawley , but 
promised not to tell if Miss Violet would be a good girl and love 
her governess 

With Mr Crawley Miss Sharp was respectful and obedient 
She used to consult lam on passages of French which she could not 
under^nd, though her mother was a Frenchwoman, and which he 
would construe to her satisfaction and, besides giving her his aid 
in profane literature, he was kind enough to select for her books of 
a more serious tendency, and address to her much of his conversa- 
tion She admired, beyond measure, his speech at the Quashima- 
boo Aid Society , took an interest in his pamphlet on malt , was 
^ften affected, even to tears, by his discourses of an evening, and 
■rouxa say, ^Oh, thank you, sir,^ with a sigh, and a look up to 
peaven, that made him occasionally condescend to shake hands 
with her ^ Blood is everything, after all,^ would that aiistocratic 
religionist say ^ How Miss Sharp is awakened by my words, when 
not one of the people here is touched * I am too fine for them — 
too delicate I must familiarise my style — but she understands it 
Her mother was a Montmorency ’ 

Indeed it was from this famous family, as it appeals, that Miss 
Sharp, by the mother’s side, was descended Of course she did 
not say that her mother had been on the *stage , it woiild have 
shocked Mr Crawley’s religious scruples How many noble 
emt^rees had this horrid revolution plunged m poverty ^ She had 
several stones about her ancestors eie she had been many months 
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in the house ^ some of which Mr Or^iwley happened to find in 
D’Hozier’s dictionary, which was in the library, and which 
strengthened his belief in their truth, and in the high breeding oi 
Rebecca Are we to suppose from this curiosity and prjnng 
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into dictionaries, could our heroine suppose, that Mr Crawley 
was interested in her *2 — no, only in a friendly way Have we not 
stated that he was attached to Lady Jane Sheepshanks *2 

He took Rebecca to task once or twice about the propriety of 
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playing at backgammon with Sir Pitt, saying that it was a godless 
amusement, and that she would be much better engaged m reading 
Thrump^s Legacy ^ or The Blvnd Washerwoman of Moorfields^ or 
any work of a more serious nature ^ but Miss Sharp said her dear 
mothei used often to play the same game with the old Count de 
Trictrac and the venerable Abbd du Cornet, and so found an 
excuse for this and other worldly amusement 

But it was not only by playing at backgammon with the 
Baronet, that the little governess rendered herself agreeable to her 
employer She found many different ways of being useful to him 
She read over, with indefatigable patience, all those law papers, 
with which, before she came to Queen’s Crawley, he had promised 
to entertain her She volunteered to copy many of his letteis, and 
adroitly altered the spelling of them so as to suit the usages of the 
present day She became interested in everything appertaining to the 
estate, to the farm, the park, the garden, and the stables , and so de- 
lightful a companion was she, that the Baronet would seldom take his 
after-breakfast walk without her (and the children, of course), when 
she would give her advice as to the trees which were to he lopped 
in the shrubberies, the garden-beds to be dug, the crops which were 
to be cut, the horses which were to go to cart or plough Before 
she had been a year at Queen’s Crawley she had quJle won the 
Baronet’s confidence and the conversation at the dinner -table, 
which before used to be held between him and Mr Horrocks the 
butler — was now almost exclusively between Sir Pitt and Miss 
Sbaip She was almost mistress of the house when Mr Crawley 
was absent, but conducted herself m her new and exalted situation 
with such circumspection and modesty as not to offend the 
authorities of the kitchen and stable, among whom hei behaviour 
was always exceedingly modest and affable She was qmte a 
different person from the haughty, shy, dissatisfied little girl whom 
we have known previously, and this change of temper proved gieat 
prudence, a sincere desire of amendment, or at any rate great moral 
courage on her part Whether it was the heart which dictated 
this new system of complaisance and humility adopted by our 
Rebecca, is to be proved by her after-history A system of 
hypocrisy, which lasts through whole years, is one seldom satis- 
factorily practised by a person of one-and-twenty , however, our 
readers will recollect that, though young in years, our heroine 
was old m life and experience, and we have written to no purpose 
if they have not discovered that she was a very clever woman 

The elder and younger sons of the house of Crawley were, like 
the gentleman and lady in the weather-box, never at home together 
— they hated each other cordially indeed, Rawdon Crawley, the 
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dragoon, had a great contempt foi the establishment altogether, 
and seldom came thithei except when his aunt paid her annual 
visit 

The great good quality of this old lady has been mentioned 
She possessed seventy thousand pounds, and had almost adopted 
Hawdon She disliked her elder nephew exceedingly, and despised 
him as a milksop In return he did not hesitate to state that her 
soul was iiietrievably lost, and was of opinion that his brother’s 
chance in the next world was not a whit better ‘ She is a godless 
woman of the world/ would Mr Crawley say ^ she lives with 
atheists and Fienchmen My mind shudders when I think of her 
awful, awful situation, and that, near as she is to the grave, she 
should b’b so given up to vanity, licentiousness, profaneness, and 
folly ’ In fact, the old lady declined altogether to hear his hour’s 
iectuie of an evening , and when she came to Queen’s Crawley 
alone, he was obliged to pretermit his usual devotional exercises 

‘Shut up your sarmons, Pitt, when Miss Crawley comes down/ 
said his father , ‘ she has written to say that she won’t stand the 
preachifymg ’ 

‘ Oh, sir * consider the servants ’ 

‘ The servants be hanged,’ said Sir Pitt , and his son thought 
even worsd*would happen were they deprived of the benefit of his 
instruction 

‘ Why, hang it, Pitt * ’ said the father to his remonstrance, 

‘ you wouldn’t be such a flat as to let three thousand a^jsear go 
out of the family ^ ’ 

‘ What is money compared to our souls, sir ^ ’ continued 
Crawley 

‘ You mean that the old lady won’t leave the money to you *2 ’ 
— and who knows but it was Mr Crawley’s meaning 

Old Miss Crawley was ceitainly one of the reprobate She 
had a snug little house in Park Lane, and, as she ate and drank 
a great deal too much during the season m London, she went to 
Harrogate or Cheltenham for the summer She was the most 
hospitable and jovial of old vestals, and had been a beauty in her 
day, she said (All old women were beauties once, we very well 
know ) She was a hel esprzt, and a dreadful Radical for those 
days She had been in France (where St Just, they say, inspired 
her with an unfortunate passion), and loved, ever after, French 
novels, French cookerjr, and French wines She read Voltaire, 
and had -^Rousseau by heart , talked very lightly about divorce, 
and most energetically of the rights of women She had pictures 
of Mr Fox in every room in the house when that statesman was 
in opposition, I am not sure that she had not flung a mam with 

E 
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him^ and when he came into office, she took great credit for 
bringing over to him Sir Pitt and his colleague for Queen’s 
Crawley, although Sir Pitt would have come over himself, without 
any trouble on the honest lady’s part It is needless to say that 
Sir Pitt was brought to change his views after the death of the 
great Whig statesman 

This worthy old lady took a fancy to Rawdon Crawley when a 
boy, sent him to Cambridge (in opposition to his bi other at 
Oxford), and, when the young man was requested by the authoiities 
of the first -named University to quit after a residence of two 
years, she bought him his commissions as Cornet and Lieutenant 
Crawley 

A perfect and celebrated ‘blood/ or dandy about tdvn, was 
this young officer Boxing, rat-huntmg, the fives’-court, and foni- 
in-hand driving were then the fashion of our British aristocracy , 
and he was an adept in all these noble sciences And though he 
belonged to the household troops, who, as it was their duty to 
rally round the Prince Regent, had not shown their valour m 
foreign service yet, Rawdon Crawley had already (d; propos of play, 
of which he was immoderately fond) fought three bloody duels, in 
which he gave ample proofs of his contempt for death 

‘And for what follows after death/ would Mi: Orav^y observe, 
throwing his gooseberiy-coloured eyes up to the ceiling He was 
always thinking of his biothei’s soul, or of the souls of thpse who 
differ ^iLyuth him in opinion it is a sort of comfort which many 
of the serious give themselves 

Silly, romantic Miss Crawley, far from being bonified at the 
courage of hei favourite, always used to pay his debts after his 
duels, and would not listen to a woid that was whispered 
against his morality ‘ He will sow his wild oats/ she would say, 
‘and IS worth far more than that puling hypocrite of a brother 
of his 
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CHAPTEB XI 


AKCADIAN SIMPLICITY 




- -0ESIDES these honest folks at the 
" Hall (whose simplicity and sweet 

Jp) rural purity surely show the 

advanUse of a county life over 
^ town one), we must introduce 
i reader to their relatives and 

- neighbours at the Rectory, Bute 

Crawley and his wife 

^ J The Reverend Bute Crawley 

" ^ was a tall, stately, jolly, shovel- 

hatted man, far more popular in 
his county than the Baionet his brother At college he pulled 
stroke-oar in the Chiist Church boat, and had thrashed all the best 
biui&ers of the ‘town^ He caxned his taste for boxing and 
athletic exeicises into private life there was not a fight within 
twenty miles at which ha was not present, nor a race, nor a cours- 
ing match, nor a regatta, nor a ball, nor an election, nor a visita- 
tion dinner, nor indeed a good dinner in the whole county, but he 
found means to attend it You might see his bay mare-Bsad gig- 
lamps a scoie of miles away from his Rectory House, whenever 
there was any dmner-paity at Huddleston, or at Roxby, or at 
Wapshot Hall, or at the great lords’ of the county, with all of 
whom he was intimate He had a fine voice , sang ^ A sontherly 
wind and a cloudy sky , ’ and gave the ‘ whoop ’ in chorus with 
general applause He rode to hounds in a pepper-and-salt frock, 
and was one of the best fishermen in the county 

Mrs Crawley, the Rector’s wife, was a smart little body, who 
wrote this worthy divine’s sermons Being of a domestic turn, 
and keeping the house a great deal with her daughters, she ruled 
absolutely within the Rectory, wisely giving her husband full 
liberty without He was welcome to come and go, and dine 
abroad as many days as his fancy dictated, for Airs Crawley was 
a saving woman and knew the price of port wine Ever since 
Airs Bute earned oiST the young Rector of Queen’s Crawley (she 
was of s? good family, daughter of the late Lieut -Colonel Hector 
AlacTavish, and she and her mother played for Bute and won him 
at Hanogate), she had been a prudent and thrifty wife to him 
In spite of her care, however, he was always in debt It took 
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him at least ten years to pay off hi& college hills contracted during 
his father’s lifetime In the year 179 — , when he was just clear 
of these encumbrances, he gave the odds of 100 to 1 (in twenties) 
against Kangaroo, who won the Derby The Hector was obliged 
to take up the money at a ruinous interest, and had been 
struggling ever since His sister helped him with a hundred now 
and then, but of couise his gieat hope was in her death — when 
‘ hang it ’ (as he would say), ^ Matilda must leave me half her 
money ’ 

So that the Baronet and his brother had every reason which 
two brothers possibly can have for being by the ears Bir Pitt 
had had the better of Bute m innumerable family transactions 
Young Pitt not only did not hunt, but set up a meeting-house 
under his uncle’s very nose Pawdon, it was known, was to come 
m for the bulk of Miss Crawley’s property These money transac- 
tions — these speculations in life and death — these silent battles 
for reversionary spod — make brothers very loving towards each 
other in Vanity Pair I, for my part, have known a five-pound 
note to interpose and knock up a half-century’s attachment 
between two brethren and can’t but admire, as I think what a 
fine and durable thing Love is among woildly people ^ 

It cannot be supposed that the arrival of such a personage as 
Hebecca at Queen’s Crawley, and her gradual establishment in the 
good graces of all people there, could be unremarked by Mrs Bute 
Crawlcj^ Mrs Bute, who knew how many days the sirloin of 
beef lasted at the Hall , how much hnen was got ready at the 
great wash^ how many peaches weie on the south wall, how 
many doses her ladyship took when she was ill — for such points 
are matters of intense interest to certam persons m the country — 
Mrs. Bute, I say, could not pass ovei the Hall governess without 
making every inquiry respecting her history and character Theie 
was always the best understanding between the servants at the 
Rectory and the Hall There was always a good glass of ale in 
the kitchen of the former place for the Hall people, whose ordinary 
drink was very small — and, indeed, the Rector’s lady knew exactly 
how much malt went to every barrel of Hall beer- — ties of relation- 
ship existed between the Hall and Rectory domestics, as between 
their masters , and through these channels each family was 
perfectly well acquainted with the doings of the other That, by 
the way, may be set down as a general reng^rk When you and 
your brother are friends, his doings are indifferent to yen'" When 
you have quarrelled, all his outgoings and incomings you know, as 
if you were his spy 

Very soon then after her arrival, Rebecca began to take a 
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regular place in Mrs Crawley’s bulletin from the Hall It was 
to this effect — ‘The black poiker’s killed — weighed £3? stone — 
salted the sides — pig’s-pudding and leg of pork for dinner Mr 
Cramp, from Mudbury, over with Sir Pitt about putting John 
Blackmore in gaol — Mr Pitt at meeting (with all the names of 
the people who attended) — my lady as usual — the joung ladies 
with the governess ’ 

Then the report would come — the new governess be a rare 
manager — Sir Pitt be very sweet on her-- — Mi Crawley too — He 
be reading tracts to her — ‘ What an abandoned wretch ’ ’ said little, 
eager, active, black-faced Mrs Bute Crawley 

Finally, the reports were that the governess had ‘ come round ’ 
everybody, wrote Sir Pitt’s letters, did his business, managed his 
accounts — had the uppei hand of the whole house, my lady, Mr 
Crawley, the girls and all — at which Mrs Crawley declared she 
was an artful hussy, and had some dreadful designs in view 
Thus the doings at the Hall were the great food for conversation 
at the Rectory, and Mrs Bute’s bright ejes spied out everything 
that took place in the enemy’s camp — everything and a great deal 
besides 

‘ MBS BUTE CBA WILEY TO MISS PINKEBTON, THE MALE, CHISWICK 

‘ Rfctopy, Queen’s Cpawi ey, December — 

‘My deab Mabam, — A lthough it is so many years^mee I 
profited by your delightful and %nvaluahle instructions, yet I have 
ever retained the fondest and most reverenUal regard for Miss 
Pinkerton and dear Chiswick I hope your health is good The 
world and the cause of educaHon cannot affoid to lose Miss 
Pinkerton for many many years When my friend, Lady 
Fuddleston, mentioned that her dear girls required an instructress 
(I am too poor to engage a governess for mine, but was I not 
educated at Chiswick ?)— “ Who,” I exclaimed, “ can we consult 
but the excellent, the incomparable Miss Pinkerton *2 ” In a word, 
have you, dear madam, any ladies on your list, whose services 
might be made available to my kind friend and neighbour'^ I 
assure you she will take no governess hut of your choosing 

‘ My dear husband is pleased to say that he likes everything 
which comes from Miss Pinkerton^ s school How I wish I could 
present him and my beloved girls to the friend of my youth, and the 
admired^ of the great lexicographer of our country ’ If you evei 
travel into Hampshire, Mr Crawley begs me to say, he hopes you 
will adorn our rural rectory with your presence ’Tis the humble, 
but happy home of — Your affectionate Mabtha Cbawley 
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S — Mr Crawley’s bi other, the Baionet, with whom we are 
not, alas ^ upon those terras of unity in which it becomes brethren 
to dwell, has a governess for his little girls, who, I am told, had 
the good fortune to be educated at Chiswick I hear various 
reports of her , and as I have the tenderest interest m my dearest 
little nieces, whom I wish, in spite of family differences, to see 
among my ovvn children — and as I long to be attentive to any 
pupil of yours — do, my dear Miss Pinkerton, tell me the history 
of this young lady, whom, for your sake, I am most anxious to 
befriend— M C’ 

‘miss pinkehton to mus rute chaweey 

‘ JoHKsoN House, CHrswrcEi, Dec 18 — 

‘ Deab Mabam, — I have the honour to acknowledge your polite 
communication, to which I promptly reply ’Tis most gratifying to 
one in my most arduous position to find that my maternal cares 
have elicited a responsive affection , and to recognise in the 
amiable Mrs Bute Crawley my excellent pupil of former years, the 
sprightly and accomplished Miss Martha MacTavish I am happy 
to have under my charge now the daughters of many of^those who 
were your contempoiaries at my establishment — vhat pleasure it 
would give me if your own beloved young ladies had need of my 
instructive superintendence * 

‘ Presenting my respectful compliments to Lady Fuddleston, I 
have the honour (epistolarily) to introduce to her ladyship my two 
friends, Miss TufiSn and Miss Hawky 

‘ Either of these young ladies is perfectly qualified to instruct 
in Greek, Latin, and the rudiments of Hebrew , in mathematics 
and history , in Spanish, French, Itahan, and geography , in music, 
vocal and instrumental , in dancing, without the aid of a master , 
and in the elements of natural sciences In the use of the globes 
both are proficients In addition to these, Miss Tufiin, who is 
daughter of the late Reverend Thomas Tuffm (Fellow of Corpus 
College, Cambiidge), can instruct in the Syriac language, and the 
elements of Constitutional law But as she is only eighteen years of 
age, and of exceedingly pleasing personal appearance, perhaps this 
young lady may be objectionable in Sii Huddleston Fuddleston’s 
family 

‘ Miss Letitia Hawky, on the other hand, not personally well- 
favoured She IS twenty-nine , her face is much pitted with the 
small-pox She has a halt in hei gait, red haii, and a tiifi.ing 
obliquity of vision Both ladies are endowed with every moral 
and religious virtue Their terms, of course, aie such as then 
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accomplishmeiLts merit With my most grateful respects to the 
Reverend Bute Crawley, I have the honour to be, dear Madam,— 
Your most faithful and obedient servant, 

‘ Babbara Pustkertok 

^ T S — The Miss Sharp, wliom you mention as governess to 
Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart , M P , was a pupil of mine, and I have 
nothing to say in her disfavour Though her appearance is 
disagreeable, we cannot contiol the operations of nature and 
though her parents were disreputable (her father being a painter, 
several times bankrupt , and her mother, as I have since learned, 
with hoiMTor, a dancer at the Opera) , yet her talents are consider- 
able, and I cannot regret that I received her out of charzty My 
dread is, lest the principles of the mother — ^who was represented to 
me as a French Countess, forced to emigrate m the late revolutionary 
horrors , but who, as I have since found, was a person of the 'venry 
lowest order and morals — should at any time prove to be heredttary 
m the unhappy young woman whom I took as an outcast But 
her principles have hithe7to been correct (I believe), and I am sure 
nothing will occur to injure them in the elegant and refined circle 
of the eminent Sir Pitt Crawley ’ 

‘miss bebecca sharp to miss amelia sebley 

‘ I have not written to my beloved Ameha for these m^I^weeks 
past, for what news was there to tell of the sayings and doings at 
Humdrum Hall, as I have christened it , and what do you care 
whether the turnip crop is good or bad , whether the fat pig 
weighed thirteen stone or fourteen , and whether the beasts thrive 
well upon mangel-wurzel '2 Every day since I last wrote has been 
like its neighbour Before breakfast, a walk with Sir Pitt and his 
spud , after breakfast, studies (such as they are) m the school- 
room , after schoolroom, reading and writing about lawyers, leaser 
coal-mines, canals, with Sir Pitt (whose secretary I am become) , 
after dinner, Mr Crawley's discourses or the Baronet’s back 
gammon^ during both of which amusements my lady looks on 
with equal placidity She has become rather more interesting by 
being ailmg of late, which has brought a new visitor to the Hall, 
in the person of a young doctor Well, my dear, young women 
need never despair •The young doctor gave a ceitam friend of 
youis to Tinders tand that, if she chose to be Mrs G-lauber, she was 
welcome to ornament the surgery ^ I told his impudence that the 
gilt pestle and mortar was quite ornament enough ^ as if I was 
horn, indeed, to be a country surgeon's wife ! Mr, Glauber went 
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home seraously indisposed at his rebuff, took a cooling draught, and 
IS now quite cured Sir Pitt applauded my resolution highly , he 
would be sorry to lose his little secretaiy, I think ^ and I believe 
the old wretch likes me as much as it is in his nature to like any 

one Marry, indeed ^ and with a country apothecary, after 

ITo, no, one cannot so soon forget old associations, about which I 
will talk no more Let us return to Humdrum Hall 

^ For some time past it is Humdrum Hall no longer My dear, 
Miss Crawley has arrived with her fat horses, fat servants, fat 
spaniel — the great rich Miss Crawley, with seventy thousand 
pounds in the five per cents, whom, or I had better say wMch^ 
her two brothers adore She looks very apoplectic, the dear soul , 
no wonder her brothers are anxious about her You should see 
them struggling to settle her cushions, or to hand her coffee * 
“When I come into the country,’^ she says (for she has a great 
deal of humour), “I leave my toady. Miss Briggs, at home My 
brothers are my toadies here, my dear, and a pietty pair they are ’ ” 
When she comes into the country our Hall is thrown open, and 
for a month, at least, you would fancy old Sir Walpole was come 
to life again We have dinner-parties, and drive out m the coach- 
and-four — the footmen put on their newest canary-coloured liveries , 
we drink claret and champagne as if we were accustomed to it 
every day We have wax candles in the schoolroom, and fires to 
warm ou rselves with Lady Crawley is made to put on the 
bnghfSit pea-green in her wardrobe, and my pupils leave off their 
thick shoes and tight old tartan pelisses, and wear silk stockings 
and muslin frocks, as fashionable baronets’ daughters should Bose 
came m yesterday in a sad plight — the Wiltshire sow (an enoi mous 
pet of hers) ran her down, and destroyed a most lovely fiowered 
Mac silk dress by dancing over it- — had this happened a week ago, 
Sir Pitt would have sworn frightfully, have boxed the pool wretch’s 
eais, and put her upon bread-and- water for a month All he said 
was, “ I’ll serve you out, miss, when your aunt’s gone,” and laughed 
off the accident as quite trivial Let us hope his wrath will have 
passed away before Miss Crawley's departure I hope so, for Miss 
Bose’s sake, I am sure What a charming reconciler and peace- 
maker money is * 

^Another admirable effect of Miss Crawley and her seventy 
thousand pounds is to be seen m the conduct of the two broth eis 
Crawley I mean the Baronet and the Bect<^r, not our brothers — 
but the former, who hate each other all the year round, become 
quite loving at Christmas I wrote to you last year how the 
abominable horse-raemgBector was m the habit of preaching clumsy 
sermons at us at church, and how Sir Pitt snored in answer 
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When Miss Crawley arrives there is no such thing as quarrelling 
heard of — the Hall visits the Rectory, and mte veisd — the Parson 
and the Baronet talk about the pigs and the poach eis, and the 
county business, in the most affable manner, and without quarrelling 
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in their cups, I believe — indeed Miss Crawley won’t hear of their 
quarrelling, and vow^ that she will leave her money to the Shrop- 
shire Ci1t,wleys if they offend her If they were clever people, 
those Shropshire Crawle;j s, they might have it all, I think , but the 
Shropshire Crawley is a clergyman like his Hampshire cousin, and 
mortally offended Miss Crawley (who had fled thither in a fit of rage 
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against her impracticable brethren) by some stiaitlaeed notions of 
morality He would have prayers in the house, I believe 

^ Our sermon-books are shut up when Miss Crawley arrives, and 
Mr Pitt, whom she abominates, finds it convenient to go to town 
On the other hand, the young dandy — “blood,” I believe, is the 
term — Captain Crawley makes his appearance, and I suppose you 
would like to know what sort of a person he is 

‘ Well, he is a very large young dandy He is ^ix feet high, and 
speaks with a great voice , and swears a great deal , and orders 
about the servants, who all adore him nevertheless , for he is very 
generous of his money, and the domestics will do anything for him 
Past week the keepers almost killed a bailiff and his man who came 
down from London to arrest the Captain, and who were found 
luikmg about the Park wall — ^they beat them, ducked them, and 
weie going to shoot them for poachers, but the Baronet interfered 
‘ The Captain has a hearty contempt for his father, I can see, 
and calls him an old an old snoh^ an old chaw-hacon, and 

numberless other pretty names He has a dreadful reputatvon 
among the ladies He brings his hunters home with him, lives 
with the Squires of the county, asks whom he pleases to dmnei, 
and Sir Pitt dares not say no, for fear of offending Miss Crawley, 
and missing his legacy when she dies of her apoplexy‘s Shall I 
tell you a compliment the Captain paid me? I must, it is so 
pietty One evening we actually had a dance , there was Sir 
Huddl«^#oii Fuddleston and his family, Sir Giles Wapshot and his 
young ladies, and I donT know how many more Well, I heard 
him say, “By Jove, she’s a neat little filly’” — meaning your 
humble servant , and he did me the honour to dance two country- 
dances with me He gets on pretty gaily with the young Squires, 
with whom he drinks, bets, rides, and talks about hunting and 
shooting , but he says the country gnls are hores , indeed, I don’t 
think he is far wrong You should see the contempt with which 
they look down on poor me ’ When they dance I sit and play the 
piano very demurely , hut the other night, coming in rather flushed 
from the dining-room, and seeing me employed in this way, he 
swore out loud that I was the best dancer in the room, and took a 
great oath that he would have the fiddlers from Mudbury 

‘ “ I’ll go and play a country-dance,” said Mrs Bute Crawley, 
very leadiiy (she is a little, black-faced old woman in a tuiban, 
rather crooked, and with very twinkling gyes) , and after the 
Captain and your poor little Kebecca had performed a dance to- 
gether, do you know she actually did me the honour to compliment 
me upon my steps ’ Such a thing was never heard of before , the 
proud Mrs Bute Ciawley, first cousin to the Earl of Tiptoff, who 
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-won^t condescend to -visit Lady Ciawley, except when her sister is 
in the country Poor Lady Crawley • during* mo&t part of these 
gaieties, she is upstairs taking pills 

*Mrs Bute has all of a sudden taken a great fancy to me 
^'My dear Miss Sharp/’ she says, “why not bring ovei your girls 
to the Rectory *2 — tlieir cousins will be so happy to see them ” I 
know what she means Signor Clementi did not teach us the 
piano for nothing ^ at w hich price Mrs Bute hopes to get a pro- 
fessor for her children I can see thiough her schemes, as though 



she told them to me , but I shall go, as I am determined to make 
myself agreeable — is it not a poor governess’s duty, who has not a 
friend or protector in the woild'^ The Rector’s wife paid me a 
score of compliments about the progress my pupils made, and 
thought, no doubt, to touch my heait — pool, simi^le country souL 
- — as if I caied a fig about my pupils ^ 

^Your India muslin and youi pmk silk, dearest Amelia, aie 
said to become me v^iy well They are a good deal worn now , 
but, yoHL know, we poor girls can’t afford des fratches totlettes 
Happy, bappy you ^ who have hut to drive to St James’s Street, 
and a dear mother who will give you anything you ask Farewell, 
deaiest girl — Your affectionate Rebecca 
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< p — I wish you could have seen the faces of the Miss Black- 
brooks (Admiral Blackbrook's daughters, my dear), fine young 
ladies, with dresses from Loudon, when Captain Bawdon selected 
poor me for a partner i 

‘ Here they are ’Tis the very image of them Adieu, adieu ^ ^ 

When Mrs Bute Crawley (whose artifices our ingenious Behecca 
had so soon disco veied) had procured from Miss Sharp the promise 
of a visit, she induced the all-powerful Miss Oiawley to make the 



necessary application to Sir Pitt, and the good-natured old lady, 
who loved to be gay herself, and to see every one gay and happy 
round about her, was quite charmed, and ready to establish a 
reconciliation and intimacy between her two brothers It was 
therefore agreed that the young people of both families should 
visit each other frequently for the future, and the friendship of 
course lasted as long as the jovial old mediatiix was there to keep 
the peace 

^ Why did you ask that scoundiel, Petty Crawley, tcTdine'^* 
said the Bector to his lady, as they were walking home thiough 
the park ^ I doii^t want the fellow He looks down upon us 
countiy-people as so many blackamoors He’s never content unless 
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he gets my yellow-sealed wine, \%bieh costs me ten shillings a 
bottle, hang him » Besides, he^s such an infernal chaiactei — he’s a 
gambler — he’s a drunkaid — he’s a profligate in every way He’s 
killed a man in a duel — he’s over head and ears in debt, and he’s 
robbed me and mine of the best part of Miss Crawley’s fortune 
Waxy says she has him ’ — here the Rector shook his flst at the 
moon, with something very like an oath, and added, in a melan- 

cholious tone — ‘ , down m her will for fifty thousand, and 

there won’t be above thirty to divide ’ 

^ I think she’s going,’ said the Rector’s wife ‘ She was very 
red in the face when we left dinner I was obliged to unlace her ’ 
‘Sha drank seven glasses of champagne,’ said the reverend 
gentleman, in a low voice , ^ and filthy champagne it is, too, that my 
brother poisons us with — but you women never know what’s what ’ 
‘We know nothing,’ said Mrs Bute Crawley 
‘ She drank cherry-brandy after dinner,’ continued his Reverence, 
‘ and took curagoa with her coffee I wouldn’t take a glass for a 
five-pound note it kills me with heartburn She can’t stand it, 
Mrs Crawley — she must go — fiesh and blood won’t bear it ’ and I 
lay five to two, Matilda drops in a year ’ 

Indulging m these solemn speculations, and thinking about his 
debts, and his son Jim at College, and Frank at Woolwich, and 
the four girls, who were no beauties, poor things, and would not 
have a penny but what they got from the aunt’s expect ed l egacy, 
the Rector and his lady walked on for a while 

‘ Pitt can’t be such an infernal villam as to sell the reversion of 
the hving And that Methodist milksop of an eldest son looks to 
Parliament,’ continued Mr Crawley, after a pause 

‘Sir Pitt Crawley will do anything,’ said the Rector’s wife 
‘We must get Miss Crawley to make him promise it to 
James ’ 

‘ Pitt will promise anything,’' replied the brother ‘ He promised 
he’d pay my college bills, when my father died , he promised he’d 
build the new wing to the Rectory , he promised he’d let me have 
Jibb’s field and the Six-acre Meadow — and much he executed his 
promises ^ And it’s to this man’s son — this scoundrel, gambler, 
swindler, murderer of a Rawdou Crawley, that Matilda leaves the 
bulk of her money I say it’s un-Christian By Jove, it is The 
infamous dog has got every vice except hypocrisy, and that belongs 
to his brother ’ 

‘ Husli, my dearesr love ^ we’re in Sir Pitt’s grounds,’ inter- 
posed his wife 

‘ I say he has got every vice, Mrs Crawley Don’t, ma’am, 

bully me Didn’t he shoot Captain Firebrace Didn’t he rob 
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yoTing Lord Dovedale at the “ Cocoa-Tree ^ Didn’t he cross the 
fight bf tween Bill Soames and the Cheshire Trump, by which I 
lost forty pound *2 You know he did ^ and as for the women, why, 

you heard that before me, in my own magistrate’s room ’ 

* For heaven’s sake, Mr Crawley,’ said the lady, ^ spare me the 
details ’ 

^ And you ask this villain into your house * ’ continued the 
exasperated Bector ‘You, the mother of a young family — the 
wife of a clergyman of the Church of England By J ore ’ ’ 

‘Bute Crawley, you are a fool,’ said the Bector’s wife, scorn- 
fully 

‘Well, ma’am, fool or not — and I don’t say, Martha I’m so 
clever as you are, I never did, — but I won’t meet Bawdon 
Crawley, that’s fiat I’ll go over to Huddleston, that I will, and 
see his black greyhound, Mrs Crawley , and I’ll run Lancelot 
against him for fifty By J ove, I will , or against any dog in 
England But I won’t meet that beast Bawdon Crawley ’ 

‘ Mr Crawley, you are intoxicated, as usual,’ replied his wife 
And the next morning, when the Bector woke, and called for 
small beer, she put him in mind of his promise to visit Sir 
Huddleston Fuddleston on Saturday, and as he knew he should have 
a u/et mght^ it was agreed that he might gallop back again in 
time for church on Sunday morning Thus it will be seen that 
the p arish ioners of Crawley were equally happy in their Squire 
and in^lKeir Bector 

Miss Crawley had not long been estabhshed at the Hall before 
Bebec^a’s fascinations had won the heart of that good-natured 
Londo^ rake, as they had of the country innocents whom we have 
been |descrihing Taking her accustomed drive, one day, she 
thought fit to Older that ‘that little governess’ should accompany 
her to Mudbury Before they had returned Bebecca had made a 
conquest of her , having made her laugh four times, and amused 
her during the whole of the httle journey 

‘Not let Miss Shaip dine at table * ’ said she to Sir Pitt, who 
had arranged a dinner of ceremony, and asked all the neighbour- 
ing baronets ‘ My dear creature, do you suppose I can talk about 
the nursery with Lady Fuddleston, or discuss justices’ business 
with that goose, old Sir Giles Wapshot*? I insist upon Miss 
Sharp appearing Let Lady Ciawley remam upstairs, if there is 
no room But little Miss Sharp * Why, she’s the only person fit 
to talk to m the county ^ ’ 

Of course, after such a peremptory order as this, Miss Shaip, 
the governess, received commands to dine with the illustrious 
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company below-stairs And hen Sir Huddleston had, -with great 
pomp and ceremony, handed Miss Crawley m to dinner, and was 
preparing to take his place by her side, the old lady cried out, in 
a shrill voice, ‘ Beck^ Sharp ^ Miss Sharp * Come you and sit by 
me and amuse me , and let Sii Huddleston sit by Lady Wapshot ' 
When the paities were over, and the carnages had rolled away, 
the insatiable Miss Crawley ^ ould sa% , ‘ Come to my dressing- 
loom, Becky, and let us abuse the company,' — which, between 
them, this pair of fi lends did perfectly Old Sir Huddleston 
wheezed a great deal at dinner , Sir Giles Wapshot had a 
particularly noisy manner of imbibing his soup, and her ladyship 
a v-ink i)f the left eye , all of which Becky caiicatured to admira- 
tion , as well as the particulars of the night^s conversation , the 
politics , the war ^ the quarter-sessions ^ the famous run with the 
H H, and those hea'vy and dreary themes about which country 
gentlemen converse As for the Misses Wapshots' toilettes and 
Lady Fuddleston's famous yellow hat, Miss Sharp tore them to 
tatters, to the infinite amusement of her audience 

^My deal, you are a perfect t') ouva%lle^^ Miss Crawley would 
say ‘I wish you could come to me m London, but I couldn't 
make a bji^tt of you as I do of poor Briggs — no, no, you little sly 
cieature , you are too clever — Isn't she, Firkm *2' 

Mrs Firkin (who was dressing the very small remnant of hair 
which remained on Miss Crawley's pate) fiung up hei hea d and 
said, ^ I think Miss %s very clever,' with the most killing15S.rcastic 
air In fact, Mrs Firkin had that natural jealousy which is one 
of the mam principles of every honest woman 

Aftei rebuffing Sir Huddleston Fuddleston, Miss Crawley 
ordered that Rawdon Crawley should lead her m to dinner every 
day, and that Becky should follow with her cushion — or else she 
would have Becky's arm and Rawdon with the pillow ^We 
must sit together,’ she said ‘ We’re the only three Christians in 
the county, my love ' — ^in which case, it must be confessed that 
religion was at a very low ebb m the county of Hants 

Besides being such a fine religionist, Miss Crawley was, as we 
have said, an ultra-liberal in opinions, and always took occasion to 
express these m the most candid manner 

‘What IS birth, my deai *2’ she would say to Rebecca- — ‘Look 
at my brother Pitt , look at the Huddlestons, who have been here 
since Henry II , look at poor Bute at the parsonage , — are any one 
of them equal to you in intelligence or breeding *2 Equal to you 
— they are not even equal to poor dear Briggs, my companion, or 
Bowls, my butler You, my love, are a little paragon — positively 
a little jewel — You bave more brains than half the shire — if merit 
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had its reward, you ought to be a Duchess — no, there ought to be 
no Duchesses at all — but you ought to have no superior, and I 
consider you, my love, as my equal in every respect , and — will 
you put some coals on the fire, my dear , and will you pick this 
dress of mine, and alter it, you who can do it so well “2 ’ So this 
old philanthropist used to make her equal run of hei errands, 
execute her millinery, and read her to sleep with French novels, 
every night 

At this time, as some old readers may recollect, the genteel 
world had been thrown into a considerable state of excitement, by 
two events, which, as the papers say, might give employment to 
gentlemen of the long robe Ensign Shafton had run away 
with Lady Barbara Fitzurse, the Earl of Bruin's daughter and 
heiress , and poor Vere Vane, a gentleman who, up to forty, had 
maintained a most respectable character and i eared a numeious 
family, suddenly and outrageously left his home, for the sake of 
Mis Bougemont, the actress, who was sixty-five years of age 

‘That was the most beautiful part of deai Lord Nelson's 
character,' Miss Crawley said ^ He went to the deuce for a 
woman There must he good in a man who will do that I adore 
all imprudent matches — What I like best, is for a n^^bleman to 
marry a miller’s daughter, as Lord Piowerdale did — it makes all 
the women so angry — I wish some great man would run away with 
you^ my dear , I'm sure you're pretty enough ' 

‘ T^’ post-boys * — Oh * it would be delightful ^ ' Bebecca owned 

‘And what I like next best, is, for a poor fellow to run away 
with a rich giil I have set my heart on Bawd on running away 
with some one ' 

‘ A rich some one, or a pool some one *2 ' 

‘ Why, you goose * Bawdon has not a shilling but what I give 
him He is cr%hle de dettes — he must repair his fortunes, and 
succeed in the world ' 

‘ Is he very clever ^ ' Bebecca asked 

‘ Clever, my love '2 — not an idea m the world beyond his horses, 
and his regiment, and his hunting, and his play, but he must 
succeed — he's so delightfully wicked Don't you know he has killed 
a man, and shot an injured father through the hat only'^ He's 
adored m his regiment , and all the young men at Wattier's and 
the Cocoa-Tree swear by him ' ^ 

When Miss Bebecca Sharp wrote to her beloved friend the 

^ If anybody considers tbis is an overdrawn pictnre of a noble and in- 
fluential class of persons, I refer them to contemporaneous histories — such as 
Byron’s Memoirs, for instance , in which popular illustration of Vanity Fair, 
you have the morals of Richelieu and the elegance of Dutch Sam, 
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account of the little ball at Queen’s Crawley, and the manner in 
which, for the first time, Captain Cra’wley had distinguished her, 
she did not, strange to relate, give an altogether accurate account 
of the transaction The Captain had distinguished her a great 
number of times before The Captain had met her in a half-score 
of walks The Captain had hghted upon her in a half-hundred 
of corridors and passages The Captain had hung over her piano 
twenty times of an evening, as (my lady was now upstairs, being 
ill, and nobody heeded her) she sang The Captain had written 
her notes (the best that the great blimdermg dragoon could 
devise and spell , but dulness gets on as well as any other quality 
with women) But when he put the first of the notes into the 
leaves oi the song she was singing, the little governess, rising and 
looking him steadily in the face, took up the triangular missive 
daintily, and waved it about as if it were a cocked hat, and she, 
advancing to the enemy, popped the note into the fire, and made 
him a very low curtsey, and went back to her place, and began to 
sing away again more men ily than ever 

^ What’s that “2 ’ said Miss Crawley, interrupted in her after- 
dinner doze by the stoppage of the music 

‘ It’s a false note, ’ Miss Sharp said, with a laugh , and Rawdon 
Cra^ey mmed with rage and mortification 

Seeing the evident iiaitiality of Miss Crawley for the new 
governess, how good it was of Mrs Bute Crawley not to be jealous, 
and to welcome the young lady to the Rectory, and not^csly her, 
but Rawdon Crawley, her husband’s rival in the Old Maid’s five 
pei cents ^ They became very fond of each other’s society, Mrs 
Crawley and her nephew He gave up hunting he declined 
entertainments at Fuddleston he would not dme with the mess of 
the depot at Mudbury his great pleasure was to stroll over to 
Crawley parsonage — whither Miss Crawley came too and as their 
mamma was ill, why not the children with Miss Sharp ^ So the 
children (little dears *) came with Miss Sharp , and of an evening 
some of the party would walk back together Hot Miss Crawley 
— she preferred her carriage- — ^but the walk over the Reotory 
fields, and in at the little Park wicket, and through the dark 
plantation, and up the checkered avenue to Queen’s Crawley, was 
charming in the moonlight to two such lovers of the picturesque 
as the Captain and Miss Rebecca 

‘ O those stais, thpse stars ’ ’ Miss Rebecca would say, turnmg 
her twiiiklmg gieen eyes up towards them ‘ I feel myself almost 
a spirit when I gaze upon them ’ 

‘O — ah — Gad — yes, so do I exactly, Miss Sharp,’ the other 
enthusiast replied ‘ You don’t mind my cigar, do you, Miss 
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Sharp Miss Sharp loved the smell of a cigar out-of-doois 
beyond everything in the woild — and she just tasted one too, in 
the prettiest way possible, and gave a little puff, and a little 
scream, and a little giggle, and restored the delicacy to the 
Captain, who twirled his moustache, and straightway puffed it 
into a blaze that glowed quite red in the daik plantation, and 
swore — ‘Jove — aw — Gad — aw — it’s the finest segaw I ever 
smoked in the world aw,’ for his intellect and conversation were 
alike biilliant and becoming to a heavy young diagoon 

Old Sir Pitt, who was taking his pipe and beer, and talking to 
John Horrocks about a ‘ship’ that was to be killed, espied the 
pair so occupied from his study-window, and with dreadtful oaths 
swore that if it wasn’t for Miss Crawley, he’d take Pawdon and 
bundle ’un out of doors, like a rogue as he was 

‘ He he a bad ’n, sure enough,’ Mr Horrocks remarked , ‘ and 
his man Flethers is wuss, and have made such a row in the house- 
keeper’s room about the dinners and hale, as no lord would make 
— but I think Miss Sharp’s a match for ’n, Sir Pitt,’ he added, 
after a pause 

And so, m truth, she was — for father and son too 


OHAPTEB XII 

QUITE A SENTIMENTAL CHAPTEH 

must now take leave of Arcadia, and those 
amiable people practising the rural virtues 
there, and travel back to London, to inquire 
what has become of Miss Amelia 

‘We don’t care a fig for her,’ writes some 
unknown correspondent with a pretty httle 
handwriting and a pink seal to her note 
‘ She IS fade and insipid,’ and adds some 
more kind remarks in this strain, which I 
should never have repeated at all, but that 
they are in truth prodigiously complimentary 
to the young lady whom they concern 

Has the beloved reader, in hxs experience 
of society, never heard similar remarks by good-nature& female 
friends , who always wonder what you can see m Miss Smith that 
is so fascinating , or what could induce Mijor Jones to propose for 
that silly in&igiiifeant simpeiing Miss Thompson, who has nothing 
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but her wax-doll face to recommend her *2 What is there in a pair 
of pink cheeks and blue eyes, forsooth ^ these dear Moralists ask, 
and hint wisely that the gifts of genius, the accomplishments of 
the mmd, the mastery of MangnalTs questions, and a ladylike 
knowledge of botany and geology, the gift of making poetry, the 
power of rattling sonatas in the Herz manner, and so forth, are far 
more valuable endowments for a female, than those fugitive charms 
which a few years will inevitably tamish It is quite edifying to 
hear women speculate upon the worthlessness and the duration of 
beauty 

But though virtue is a much finer thing, and those hapless 
creature^ who suffer under the misfortune of good looks ought to 
be contmually put m mmd of the fate which awaits them , and 
though, very likely, the heroic female eharactei which ladies 
admire is a more glorious and beautiful object than the kind, 
fresh, smiling, artless, tender little domestic goddess, whom men 
are inclined to worship — yet the latter and inferior sort of women 
must have this consolation — that the men do admire them after 
aU, and that, in spite of all our kind friends’ warnings and 
protests, we go on in our desperate error and folly, and shall to the 
end of the^hapter Indeed, for my own part, though I have been 
repeatedly told by peisons for whom I have the greatest respect, 
that Miss Brown is an insigmficant chit, and Mrs White has 
nothing but her peUt Tm^iois chtffonne^ and Mrs Black has not a 
word to say foi herself, yet I know that I have had most 
delightful conversations with Mrs Black (of course, my dear 
madam, they are inviolable) I see all the men in a cluster round 
Mrs White’s chair all the young fellows battling to dance with 
Miss Brown , and so I am tempted to think that to be despised 
by her sex is a very great compliment to a woman 

The young ladies in Amelia’s society did this for her very satis- 
factorily For instance, there was scarcely any point upon which 
the Miss Osbornes, George’s sisters, and the Mesdemoiselles 
Dobbin agreed so well as in their estimate of her very tnfiing 
merits and their wonder that their brothers could find any 
charms in her ‘ We are kind to her,’ the Mi&ses Osborne said, a 
pair of fine black-browed young ladies who had had the best of 
governesses, masters, and milhners, and they treated hei with 
such extreme kindness and condescension, and patronised her so 
insufferably, that the#poor little thing was in fact perfectly dumb 
in their fjresence, and to all outward appearance as stupid as they 
thought her She made efforts to like them, as in duty bound, 
and as sisteis of her future husband She passed 'long mornings’ 
with them — the most dreary and serious of forenoons She drove 
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out solemnly m their great family coach with them and Miss Wirt 
their governess, that raw-boned Vestal They took her to the 
ancient concerts by way of a treat, and to the oratorio, and to St 
Paubs to see the charity children, where, in such terror was she of 
her friends, she almost did not dare be affected by the hymn the 
children sang Their house was comfortable , their papa’s table 
rich and handsome ^ their society solemn and genteel , their self- 
respect prodigious , they had the best pew at the Foundling all 
their habits were pompous and orderly, and all their amusements 
intolerably dull and decorous After every one of her visits (and 
oh, how glad she was when they were over *) Miss Osborne and 
Miss Maria Osborne, and Miss Wiit, the vestal governess, asked 
each other with increased wonder, ‘What could George find in 
that creatme*^’ 

How is this some carping reader exclaims How is it that 
Amelia, who had such a number of friends at school, and was so 
beloved there, comes out into the world and is spurned by her 
discriminating sex? My dear sir, there were no men at Miss 
Pinkerton’s establishment except the old dancing-master , and you 
would not have had the girls fall out about kzm ? When George, 
their handsome brother, ran off directly after breakfast^ and dined 
from home half a dozen times a week, no wonder the neglected 
sisters felt a little vexation When young Bullock (of the firm of 
Hulker, Bullock and Go , bankers, Lombard Street), who had been 
makin-g^p to Miss Maria the last two seasons, actually asked 
Amelia to dance the cotillon, could you expect that the former 
young lady should he pleased *2 And yet she said she was, like an 
artless, forgiving creature ^I’m so dehghted you hke dear 
Amelia,’ she said quite eagerly to Mr Bullock after the dance 
‘ She’s engaged to my brother George , there’s not much in her, 
but she’s the best-natured and most unaffected young creature at 
home we’re all so fond of her ’ Dear girl * who can calculate the 
depth of affection expressed in that enthusiastic so ^ 

Miss Wirt and these two affectionate young women so earnestly 
and frequently impressed upon George Osborne’s mind the enormity 
of the sacrifice he was making, and his romantic generosity in 
throwing himself away upon Amelia, that I’m not sure but that he 
really thought he was one of the most deserving characters m the 
British army, and gave himself up to be loved with a good deal of 
easy resignation 

Somehow, although he left home every morning, as was stated, 
and dined abroad six days in the week, when his sisters believed 
the infatuated youth to be at Miss Sedley’s apron-strings he was 
not always with Amelia, whilst the world supposed him at her 
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feet Certain it is that on more occasions than one, when Captain 
Dobbin called to look foi his friend, Miss Osborne (i^ho was very 
attentive to the Captain, and anxious to hear his mihtary stories, and 
to know about the health of his dear mamma), Miss Osborne would 
laughingly point to the opposite side of the square, and say, ‘ Oh, 
you must go to the Sedleys’ to ask for George , %ce never see him 
from morning till night ’ At which kind of speech the Captain 
would laugh m rather an absurd constrained manner, and turn off 
the conversation, like a consummate man of the world, to some 
topic of general interest, such as the Opera, the Princess last ball 
at Carlton House, or the weather — that blessing to society 

‘Whatman innocent it is, that pet of ;>ours Miss Maria would 
then say to Miss Jane, upon the Cap taints departure ‘Did you 
see how he blushed at the mention of poor George on duty ’ 

‘ It’s a pity Frederick Bullock hadn’t some of his modesty, Maria,’ 
replies the elder sister, v ith a toss of her head 

‘ Modesty 1 Awkwardness you mean, Jane I don’t want 
Frederick to trample a hole in my muslin frock, as Captain Dobbin 
did in yours at Mrs Perkins’ ’ 

‘In yom fiock, he, he ’ How could he^ Wasn’t he dancing 
with Ameli^'^ ’ 

The fact is, when Captain Dobbin blushed so, and looked so 
awkward, he remembered a circumstance of which he did not think 
it was necessary to inform the young ladies, viz that he had been 
calling at Mr Sedley’s house already, on the pretence a^*=35eeing 
George, of course, and George wasn’t there, only poor little Amelia, 
with rather a sad wistful face, seated near the drawing-room 
window, who, after some very trifling stupid talk, ventured to ask, 
was there any truth in the report that the regiment was soon 
to be ordered abroad ^ and had Captain Dobbin seen Mr Osborne 
that day '2 

The regiment was not ordered abroad as yet_, and Captain 
Dobbin had not seen George ‘ He was with his sister, most 
likely,’ the Captain said ‘ Should he go and fetch the truant *2 ’ 
So she gave him her hand kindly and gratefully and he crossed 
the square and she waited and waited, but George never came 
Poor little tender heart * and so it goes on hoping and heating, 
and longing and trusting, You see it’s not much of a life to 
describe There’s not much of what you call incident m it Only 
one feeling all day — wl^n will he come *2 only one thought to sleep 
and wake* upon I believe George was playing billiards with 
Captain Cannon in Swallow Street at the time when Amelia was 
asking Captain Dobbin about him , for he was a jolly sociable 
fellow, and excellent in all games of skill 
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Once, after three days of absence. Miss Amelia put on her 
bonnet, and actually invaded the Osborne house ^ What ^ leave 
our brother to come to us *2 ’ said the young ladies ' Have you 
had a quarrel, Amelia *2 Do tell us * ^ Ho, indeed, there had been 
no quarrel ^ Who could quarrel with him ^ ’ says she, with her 
eyes filled with tears She only came over to — to see her dear 
friends , they had not met for so long And this day she was 



so perfectly stupid and awkward, that the Miss Osboi nes and their 
governess, who staled after her as she went sadly away, wondered 
more than ever what George could see in poor little Amelia 

Of course they did How was she to bare that timid little 
heart for the inspection of those young ladi«s with then bold black 
eyes 1 It was best that it should shrink and hide itseir I know 
the Miss Osbornes were excellent critics of a Cashmere shawl, or a 
pink satin slip , and when Miss Turner had hers died purple, and 
made into a spencer, and when Miss Pickford had her ermine 
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tippet twifeted into a muff and trimmings, I warrant jou the 
changes did not escape the two intelligent yomig women befoie 
mentioned But there are things, look >ou, of a finer texture than 
fur or satin, and all Solomon’s gloiies, and aU the wardrobe of the 
Queen of Sheba , — things whereof the beauty escapes the eyes of 
many connoisseurs And there are sweet modest little souls on 
which you light, fragrant and blooming tenderly in quiet shady 
places , and there are garden-ornaments, as big as brass warming- 
jians, that are fit to stare the sun itself out of countenance 
Miss Sedley was not of the sun-flower sort , and I say it is out of 
the rules of all proportion to diaw a \iolet of the size of a double 
dahlia ^ 

ISTo, indeed , the life of a good young girl who is in the paternal 
nest as yet, can’t have many of those thrilhng incidents to which 
the heroine of romance commonly lays claim Snares or shot may 
take off the old birds foraging without — hawks may be abroad, 
from which they escape or by whom they sufier , but the young 
ones in the nest have a pietty comfortable unroman tic sort of 
existence in the down and the straw, till it comes to their turn, too, 
to get on the wing While Becky Sharp was on her own wing in the 
country, hjpping on all sorts of twigs, and amid a multiphcity of 
traps, and pecking up her food quite harmless and successful, 
Amelia lay snug in her home of Bussell Square , if she went into 
the world, it was under the gmdance of the elders , nor did it seem 
that any evil could befall her or that opulent cheery cops^rtable 
home in which she was afitectionately sheltered Mamma had her 
morning duties, and her daily drive, and that delightful round of 
visits and shopping which forms the amusement, or the profession 
as you may call it, of the rich London lady Papa conducted his 
mystenoas operations in the City — a stirring place in those days, 
when war v^as raging all over Europe, and empires were being 
staked , when the Courter newspaper had tens of thousands of 
suhsciibers , when one day brought you a battle of Yittona, another 
a burning of Moscow, or a newsman’s born blowing down Bussell 
Square about dinner-time announced such a fact as — ‘Battle of 
Leipsic — SIX hundred thousand men engaged — total defeat of the 
French — two hundred thousand killed ’ Old Sedley once or twice 
came home with a very grave face , and no wonder, when such 
news as this was agitating all the hearts and all the Stocks of 
Europe * 

Mean^’hile matters went on in Bussell Square, Bloomsbury, just 
as if matteis in Euroiie were not m the least disorganised The 
retreat from Leipsic made no difference in the number of meals 
Mr Sambo took in the servants’-hall , the allies poured into 
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France, and the dinner-bell rang at five o’clock just as usual I 
don’t think poor Amelia cared anything about Bnenne and Mont- 
mirail, or was fairly interested in the war until the abdication of 
the Emperor , when she clapped her hands and said prayers, — oh, 
how grateful ^ and flung herself into George Osborne’s arms with 
all her soul, to the astonishment of everybody who witnessed that 
ebullition of sentiment The fact is, peace was declared, Europe 
was going to be at rest , the Corsican was overthrown, and Eieu- 
tenant Osborne’s legiment would not be ordered on service That 
was the way in which Miss Amelia reasoned The fate of Europe 
was Lieutenant George Osborne to her His dangers being over, 
she sang to Heaven He was her Europe her empejror her 
allied monarchs and august Prince-regent He was her sun and 
moon , and I believe she thought the grand illumination and ball 
at the Mansion House, given to the sovereigns, were especially in 
honour of George Osborne 

We have talked of shift, self, and poverty, as those dismal 
instructors under whom poor Miss Becky Sharp got her education 
How, love was Miss Amelia Sedley’s last tutoress, and it was 
amazing what progress our young lady made under tjjtat popular 
teacher In the course of fifteen or eighteen months’ daily and 
constant attention to this eminent finishing governess, what a deal 
of secrets Amelia learned, which Miss Wirt and the black-eyed 
young <^^ies over the way, which old Miss Pinkerton of Chiswick 
herself, had no cognisance of* As, indeed, how should any of 
those prim and reputable virgins ^ With Misses P and W the 
tender passion is out of the question I would not daie to breathe 
such an idea regarding them Miss Maria Osborne, it is true, was 
‘attached’ to Mr Frederick Augustus Bullock, of the firm of 
Hulker, Bullock, and Co ^ but hers was a most respectable 
attachment, and she would have taken Bullock Senior just the 
same, her mind being fixed — as that of a well-bred young woman 
should be — upon a house in Park Lane, a country-house at 
Wimbledon, a handsome chariot, and two prodigious tall horses and 
footmen, and a fourth of the annual profits of the eminent firm of 
Hulker and Bullock, all of which advantages were represented m the 
person of Frederick Augustus Had orange-blossoms been invented 
then (those touching emblems of female purity imported by us 
from France, where people’s daughters aie universally sold m 
marriage), Miss Maria, I say, would have assumed th5 spotless 
wreath, and stepped into the travelling carriage by the side of 
gouty, old, bald-headed, bottle-nosed Bullock Senior , and devoted 
her beautiful existence to his happiness with perfect modesty, — 
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only the old gentleman was married already , so she bestowed her 
young affections on the junior partner Sweet, blooming orange^ 
flowers 1 The other day I saw Miss Trotter (that was), arrayed 
in them, trip into the tiavellmg carnage at St George^s, Hanover 
Square, and Lord Methuselah hobbled in after With what an 
engaging modesty she pulled down the blinds of the chariot — the 
dear innocent t There were half the carnages of Yamty Fair at 
the wedding 

This was not the sort of love that finished Amelia’s education , 
and in the course of a year turned a good young giil into a good 
young woman — to be a good wife presently, when the happy time 
should c^ine This young person (perhaps it vas very iinpradent 
in her parents to encourage her, and abet her in such idolatry and 
silly romantic ideas) loved, with all her heart, the young officer in 
his Majesty’s service with whom we have made a brief acquaint- 
ance She thought about him the very first moment on waking , 
and his was the very last name mentioned m her prayers She 
never had seen a man so beautiful or so clever such a figure on 
horseback such a dancer such a hero m generaL Talk of the 
Prince’s bow i what was it to George’s 1 She had seen Mr Brum- 
mel, wholly everybody praised so Compare such a person as that 
to her George ’ Not amongst all the beaux at the Opera (and 
there were beaux in those days with actual opera-hats) was there 
any one to equal him He was only good enough to be a fairy 
prince , and oh, what magnanimity to stoop to such STnumble 
Omderella ’ IMiss Pinkerton would have tried to check this blind 
devotion very likely, had she been Ameha’s confidante ^ but not 
with much success, depend upon it It is m the nature and* 
instinct of some women Some are made to scheme, and some to] 
love , and I wish any respected bachelor that reads this may take | 
the sort that best likes him 

While under this overpowering impression. Miss Amelia 
neglected her twelve dear friends at Chiswick most cruelly, as such 
selfish people commonly will do She had but this subject, of 
course, to think about , and Miss Saltire was too cold for a con- 
fidante, and she couldn’t bring her mind to tell Miss Swartz, the 
woolly-haired young heiress from St Kitt’s She had little Laura 
Martin home for the holidays , and my behef is, she made a con- 
fidante of her, and promised that Laura should come and live with 
her when she was married, and gave Laura a great deal of informa- 
tion regarding the passion of lo\e, which must have been singularly 
useful and novel to that little person Alas, alas * I fear she had 
not a well-regulated mind 

What were her parents doing, not to keep this little heart from 
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l;>eatiiig so fast ? Old Sedley did not seetn mwii to notice matters 
He was graver of late, and his City affairs absorbed him Mrs 
Sedloy was of so easy and uninqmsitive a nature, that she wasn't 
even jealous Mr Jos was away, being besieged by an Irish 
widow at Cheltenham Amelia hM the house to herself — ah t too 
much to herself sometimes — not that 'she ever doubted , for, to be 
sure, George must be at the Hoise Guards , and he can't always 
get leave from Chatham , and he must see his friends and sisters, 
and mingle m society when in town (he such an ornament to every 
society i) , and when he is with the regiment, he is too tired to 
write long letters I know where she kept that packet she had — - 
and can steal m and out of her chamber like lachimo — like 
lachimo '2 Ho — that is a bad part I will only act Moonshine, 
and peep harmless into the bed where faith and beauty and 
innocence lie dreaming 

But if Osborne's were short and Soldierlike letters, it must be 
confessed, that were Miss Sedley's letters to Mr Osborne to be 
published, we should have to es:tend this novel to such a multi- 
plicity of volumes as not the most sentimental reader could support , 
that she not only filled sheets of large paper, but crossed them 
with the most astonishing perverseness , that she w”ote whole 
pages out of poetry-books without the least pity , that she under- 
lined words and passages with quite a frantic emphasis , and, m 
fine, gave the usual tokens of her condition She wasn't a heroine 
Her lexers were full of repetition She wrote rather doubtful 
grammar sometimes, and m her verses took all sorts of liberties 
with the metre But oh, mesdaiUes, if you are not allowed to 
touch the heait sometimes m spite of syntax, and are not to 'be 
loved until you all know the difference between trimeter and tetra- 
meter, may all Poetry go to the deuce, and every schoolmaster 
perish miserably * 
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OHAPTER XIII 

SENTIMENTAIi AIN-B OTHERWISE 

PEAR the gentleman to whom Miss Amelia’s 
letters were addressed was rather an ob- 
durate critic Such a number of notes 
followed Lieutenant Osborne about the 
country, that he became almost ashamed 
of the jokes of his mess-room companions 
regarding them, and ordeied his servant 
never to dehver them, evcept at his pri- 
vate apartment He was seen lighting his 
cigar with one, to the horror of Captain 
Dobbin, who, it is my belief, would have given a bank-note for 
the document 

For some time George strove to keep the hatson a secret 
There was a woman in the case, that he admitted ' And not the 
first either,’ said Ensign Spooney to Ensign Stubbles ^ That 
Osborne’s m devil of a fellow There was a judge’s daughter at 
Demerara went almost mad about him , then there was that 
beautiful quadroon girl, Miss Pye, at St Vincent’s, you know , 
and since he’s been home, they say he’s a regular Don Giqy anm, 
by Jove ’ 

Stubbles and Spooney thought that to be a ‘regular Don 
Giovanni, by Jove,’ was one of the finest qualities a man could 
possess , and Osborne’s reputation was prodigious amongst the 
young men of the regiment He was famous in field-sports, famous 
at a song, famous on parade , free with his money, which was 
bountifully supplied by his father His coats weie better made 
than any man’s in the regiment, and he had more of them He 
was adored by the men He could drink more than any officer of 
the whole mess, including old Heavy top, the colonel He could 
fepar better than Knuckles, the private (who would have been a 
corpoxal but for his drunkenness, and who had been m the prize- 
ring) , and was the best batter and bowler, out and out, of the 
regimental club He rode his own horse, Greased Lightnmg, and 
won the Garrison cup at Quebec races There were other people 
besides Ameba who tyorshipped him Stubbles and Spooney 
thought him a sort of Apollo , Dobbin took him to be an Admir- 
able Crichton , and Mrs Major O’Dowd acknowledged he was an 
elegant young fellow, and put her in mind of Fitzjurld Fogarty, 
Loid Oastlefogarty’s second son 
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Well, Stubbles and Spooney and the rest indulged m most 
romantic conjectures legarding this female correspondent of 
Osborne’s, — opining that it was a Duchess m London who was in 
love with him, — or that it was a General’s daughter, who was 
engaged to somebody else, and madly attached to him, — or that it 
was a Member of Parliament’s lady, who proposed four horses and 
an elopement, — or that it was some other victim of a passion de- 
lightfully exciting, romantic, and disgraceful to all parties, on none 
of which conjectures would Osborne thiow the least light, leaving his 
young admirers and friends to invent and arrange their whole history 

And the real state of the case would never have been known at 
all in the regiment but for Captain Dobbin’s indiscretion The 
Captain was eating his breakfast one day in the mess-room, while 
Cackle, the assistant surgeon, and the two above-named worthies, 
were speculating upon Osborne’s intrigue — Stubbles holding out 
that the lady was a Duchess about Queen Charlotte’s court, and 
C ickle vowing that she was an opera-singer of the worst reputation 
At this idea Dobbin became so moved, that though his mouth was 
full of egg and bread-and-butter at the time, and though he ought 
not to have spoken at all, yet he couldn’t help blurting out, 

‘ Cackle, you’re a thtupid fool You’re alwayth talking nonthenth 
and thcandal Othborne ith not going to run off with a Duchess 
or rum a milliner Miss Sedley is one of the most charming young 
women that ever lived He’s been engaged to her ever so long , 
and tSi" man who calls her names had better not do so in my 
hearing ’ With which, turning exceedingly red, Dobbin ceased 
speaking, and almost choked himself with a cup of tea The story 
was over the regiment in half an hour , and that very evening Mrs 
Major O’Dowd wrote off to her sister Glorvina at O’Dowdstown 
not to huriy from Dublin, — young Osborne being prematurely 
engaged already 

She complimented the Lieutenant in an appropriate speech over 
a glass of whisky-toddy that evening, and he went home perfectly 
furious to quarrel with Dobbin (who had declined Mrs Major 
O’Dowd’s party, and sat in his own room playing the flute, and, I 
believe, wilting poetry m a very melancholy manner) — to quarrel 
with Dobbin for betraying his secret 

‘ Who the deuce asked you to talk about my affairs ? ’ Osborne 
shouted indignantly ‘ Why the devil is all the regiment to know 
that I am gomg to be married ^ Why is th#it tattling old harridan, 

O’Dowd, to make free with my name over her d ^d supper- 

table, and advertise my engagement over the three kingdoms 
After all, what right have you to say I am engaged, or to meddle 
in my business at all, Dobbin *2 ’ 
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‘ It seems to me ’ Captain Dobbin began 

^ Seems be hanged, Dobbin ^ ’ his junior interrupted him I am 

under obligations to you, I know it, a d d deal too well too , 

but I won’t be always sermonised by you because you’re five years 
my senior I’m hanged if I’ll stand your airs of superiority and 
infernal pity and patronage Pity and patronage f I should like 
to know in what I’m your inferior ’ 

^ Are you engaged *2 ’ Captain Dobbin interposed 

^ What the devil’s that to you or any one here if I am ’ 

‘ Are you ashamed of it *2 ^ Dobbin resumed 

^What right have you to ask me that question, sir, I should 
like to know *2 ’ George said 

^Good* God, you don’t mean to say you want to break off '2’ 
asked Dobbm, starting up 

'In other words, you ask me if I’m a man of honour,’ said 
Osborne, fiercely , ' is that what you mean ^ You’ve adopted such 
a tone regarding me lately that I’m if I’ll bear it any more ’ 

'What have I done'2 Pve told you you were neglectmg 
a sweet girl, George I’ve told you that when you go to town 
you ought to go to her, and not to the gambling-houses about 
St James’s’ 

' You want your money back, I suppose,’ said George, with a 
sneei 

' Of course I do — I always did, didn’t I *2 ’ says Dobbm ' You 
speak like a generous fellow ’ 

'Ho, hang it, William, I beg your pardon’ — here George 
interposed in a fit of remorse , ' you Aave been my friend m a 
hundred ways, Heaven knows You’ve got me out of a score of 
scrapes When Crawley of the Guards won that sum of money 
of me I should have been done but for you I know I should 
But you shouldn’t deal so hardly with me , you shouldn’t be always 
catechising me I am very fond of Ajnelia , I adore her, and that 
sort of thing* Don’t look angry She’s faultless , I know she is 
But you see there’s no fun in winning a thing unless you play for 
it Hang it the regiment’s just back from the West Indies , I 
must have a little fimg, and then when I’m married I’ll reform , I 
will upon my honour, now And — I say — Dob — don’t be angry 
with me, and I’ll give you a hundred next month, when I know 
my father will stand something handsome , and I’ll ask Heavytop 
for leave, and I’ll go |o town, and see Amelia to-morrow — there 
now, will ^Aai satisfy you ^ ’ 

' It’s impossible to be long angry with you, George,’ said the 
good-natured Captain , ' and as for the money, old boy, you know 
if I wanted it you’d share your last shilling with me ’ 
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‘That I \\onld, hy Jove, DobbmJ George said, with the great- 
est generosity, though by the wa 5 r he never had any money to 
spare 

‘ Only 1 wish you had sown those wild oats of yours, George 
If you could liave seen poor little Miss Einmy^s face when she 
asked me about you the other day, you would have pitched those 
billiard-balls to the deuce Go and comfort her, you rascal Go 
and w^rite her a long letter Do something to make hei happy ^ 
a very little will ’ 

‘ I behove she's d d fond of me,' the Lieutenant said, with 

a self-satisfied air, and went off to finish the evening with some 
jolly fellows in the mess-room 

Amelia meanwhile, in Russell Squai e, was looking at "ohe moon, 
which was sliming upon that peaceful spot, as well as upon the 
square of the Chatham barracks, where Lieutenant Osborne was 
quaitered, and thinking to heiself how her heio was employedt 
Pei haps he is visiting the sentries, thought she , perhaps he is 
bivouacking , perhaps he is attending the couch of a wounded 
comrade, or studying the art of war up in his own desolate 
chamber And her kind thoughts sped away as if they were 
angels and had wings, and fiying down the ii\er to Chatham and 
Rochester, strove to peep into the barracks where Geofge was 

All things considered, I think it was as well the gates were 
shut, and the sentry allowed no one to pass , so that the poor 
little ^-Hhite- robed angel could not hear the songs those young 
fellows weie roaring over the whisky-punch 

The day after the little conversation at Chatham barracks, 
young Osborne, to show that he would be as good as his word, 
prepared to go to tov^ n, thereby incurring Captam Dobbin's 
applause ‘I should have liked to make her a little present,' 
Osborne said to his friend in confidence, ‘ only I am quite out of 
cash until my father tips up ' But Dobbin would not allow this 
good-nature and generosity to he balked, and so accommodated 
Mr Osborne with a few pound-notes, which the latter took after 
a little faint scruple 

And I dare saj^ he would have bought something very handsome 
for Amelia, onlj, getting off the coach m Fleet Street, he was 
attracted by a handsome shirt-pm in a jeweller's window, which 
he could not resist , and having paid for that, had very little 
money to spare for indulging in any further exercise of kindness, 
Rfever mind you may be sure it was not his presej^s Amelia 
wanted When he came to Russell Square, her face lighted up 
as if he had been sunshine The little cares, fears, teais, timid 
misgivings, sleepless fancies of I don’t know how m^ny days and 
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niglitfe, were forgotten, under one moment’s iniinence of that 
familiar, irresistible smile He beamed on her from the dra'wing- 
room door — magmficent, with ambrosial whiskers, like a god 
Sambo, whose face as he announced Captain Osbin (having con- 
ferred a brevet rank on that >oung officei) blazed with a sym- 
pathetic grin, saw the little girl start, and hush, and jump up from 
her watching-place in the v indow , and Sambo retreated and as 
soon as the door was shut, she went fluttering to Lieutenant 
George Osborne’s heart as if it \vas the only natural home for her 



to nestle in O thou poor panting little soul ' The very finest^ 
tree in the whole forest, with the straightest stem, and the 
stiongest arms, and the thickest foliage, wherein you choose to 
build and coo, may he marked, for what you know, and may bei 
down with a crash ere long "What an old, old simile that is, 
between man and timber ^ 

In the* meanwhile, iGeorge kissed her very kindly on her fore- 
head and glistening eyes, and was very gracious and good , and 
she thought his diamond shirt-pin (which she had not known him 
to wear before) the prettiest ornament ever seen 
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The observant reader, who has marked our young Lieutenant’s 
previous behaviour, and has preserved our report of the brief con- 
versation which he has just had with Captain Dobbin, has possibly 
come to certain conclusions regarding the character of Ml Osborne 
Some cynical Frenchman has said that there are two parties to a 
love-transaction the one who loves and the other who condescends 
to be so treated Perhaps the love is occasionally on the man’s 
side , perhaps on the lady’s Perhaps some infatuated swain has 
ere this mistaken insensibility for modesty, duiness for maiden 
reserve, mere vacuity for sweet bashfuiness, and a goose, in a word, 
for a swan Perhaps some beloved female subscriber has arrayed 
an ass in the splendour and glory of her imagination , admired his 
duiness as manly simplicity , worshipped his selfishness as manly 
superiority , treated his stupidity as majestic gravity, and used 
him as the brilliant fairy Titania did a certain carpenter of Athens 
I think I have seen such comedies of enors going on in the world 
But this IS certain, that Amelia believed her lover to he One of the 
most gallant and brilhant men in the empire and it is possible 
Lieutenant Osboine thought so too 

He was a little wild how many young men are, and don’t 
gills like a rake better than a milksop He hadn’t sown his wild 
oats as yet, but he would soon and quit the army, now that 
peace was proclaimed , the Corsican monster locked up at Elba , 
promotion by consequence over , and no chance left for the display 
of his -»«*doubted military talents and valour and his allowance, 
with Amelia’s settlement, would enable them tp take a snug place 
m the country somewhere, in a good sporting neighbourhood , and 
he would hunt a bttle, and farm a little , and they would be very 
happy As for remaining in the army as a married man, that was 
impossible Fancy Mrs George Osborne in lodgings m a country 
town , or, worse still, in the East or West Indies, with a society 
of officers, and patronised by Mrs Major O’Dowd * Amelia died 
with laughing at Osborne’s stones about Mrs Major O’Dowd 
He loved her much too fondly to subject her to that horrid woman 
and her vulgarities, and the rough treatment 6f a soldier’s wife 
He didn’t care for himself — not he , but his dear little girl should 
take the place in society to which, as his wife, she was entitled 
and to these proposals you may be sure she acceded, as she would 
to any other from the same author 

Holding this kind of conversation, ancj, building numberless 
castles in the air (which Amelia adorned with all sorts •of flower- 
gardens, rustic walks, country churches, Sunday-schools, and the 
like , while George had his mind’s eye directed to the stables, the 
kennel, and the cellar), this young pair passed away a couple of 
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Roms veiy plLdbcintly , and as the Lieutenant had only that 
single day in town, and a great deil of most important business to 
tiansact, it was proposed that Miss Emmy should dine 'with her 



MB WEBCOMB lO AMELIA 

future sisters-in-law This in-vitatiou was accepted joyfully He 
conducted her to his sisters, where he left her talking and 
prattling m a way that astonished those ladies, who thought that 
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George might make something of her , and then went off to 
transact his business 

In a word, he went out and ate ices at a pastrycook^s shop in 
Charing Cross , tried a new coat m Pall Mall , dropped in at the 
Old Slaughters’, and called for Captain Cannon , played eleven 
games at billiards with the Captain, of which he won eight , and 
returned to Russell Square half an hour late for dinner, but in 
very good humour 

It was not so with old Mi Osborne "When that gentleman 
came from the City, and was welcomed in the drawing-room by his 
daughters and the elegant Miss Wiit, they saw at once by his 
face — which was puffy, solemn, and yellow at the best of times- — 
and by the scowl and twitching of his black eyebrows, that the 
heart within his large white waistcoat was disturbed and uneasy 
When Amelia stepped foiward to salute him, which she always 
did with great trembling and timidity, he gave a suily grunt of 
recognition, and dropped the little hand out of his great hirsute 
paw without any attempt to hold it there He looked round 
gloomily at his eldest daughter , who, comprehending the meaning 
of his look, which asked unmistakably, ‘Why the -devil is she 
here '? ^ said at once 

‘ George is in town, Papa , and has gone to the Horse Guards, 
and will be back to dinner ’ 

‘ GIT, he IS, IS he '2 I won’t have the dinner kept waiting for 
liirriy Jane / with which this worthy man lapsed into his particular 
chair, and then the utter silence m his genteel, well-furnished 
drawing-room was only inteirupted by the alaimed ticking of the 
great French clock 

When that chronometer, which was surmounted by a cheerful 
brass group of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, tolled five m a heavy 
cathedral tone, Mr Osborne pulled the bell at his right hand 
violently, and the butler rushed up 

‘ Dinner ^ ’ roared Mr Osborne 

‘ Mr George isn’t come in, sir,’ interposed the man 

‘Damn Mr George, sir Am I mastei of the house 
Dinner ’ ’ Mr Osborne scowled Amelia trembled A tele- 
graphic communication of eyes passed between the other three 
ladies The obedient bell in the lower regions began ringing the 
announcement of the meal The tolling* over, the head of the 
family thrust his hands into the great tail-pockets of his gieat blue 
coat and brass buttons, and without waiting for a fmther announce- 
ment, strode downstairs alone, scowling over his shoulder at the 
four females 
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‘What’s the matter no^^, mj dear '2’ asked one of the other, as 
they ro«e and tupped gmgeily behind the sire 

‘ I suppose the funds are falling/ whispered Miss W irt and 
so, ticmhling and in silence, this hushed female company followed 
their dark leader They took their places in silence He gro'wled 
out a blessing, which sounded as gruffly as a curse The great 
silver dish-covers were removed Amelia trembled m her place, 
for she was next to the awful Osborne, and alone on hei side of 
the table — the gap being occasioned by the absence of G-eorge 

‘ Soup ^ ’ says Mr Osborne, clutching the ladle, fixing his eyes 
on hei, in a sepulchial tone, and having helped her and the rest, 
did not speak for a while 

‘ Take Miss Sedley’s plate away,’ at last he said ‘ She can’t 
eat the soup— no more can I It’s beastly Take away the soup, 
Hicks, and to-morrow^ turn the cook out of the house, Jane’ 

Having concluded his observations upon the soiiii, Mr Osborne 
made a few cui t remarks respecting the fish, also of a savage and 
satirical tendency, and cursed Billingsgate with an emphasis qmte 
worthy of the place Then he lapsed into silence, and s’wallow^ed 
sundry glasses of wme, looking more and more terrible, till a brisk 
knock at th^ door told of George’s arrival, when everybody began 
to rally 

‘ He could not come before General Daguilet had kept him 
waiting at the Horse Guards Hever mind soup or fis l:^ Give 
him anything — he didn’t care what Capital mutton — capital 
everything ’ His good -humour contrasted with his father’s 
seventy , and he rattled on unceasingly during dinner, to the 
delight of all — of one especially, who need not be mentioned 

As soon as the young ladies had discussed the orange and the 
glass of wine which formed the ordinary conclusion of the dismal 
banquets at Mr Osborne’s house, the signal to make sail for the 
drawmg-room w^as given, and they all arose and departed Amelia 
hoped George would soon join them there She began playing 
some of his favourite Waltzes (then newly imported) at the great 
carved-legged, leather-cased grand piano in the drawing-room over- 
head This little artifice did not bring him He was deaf to the 
waltzes , they grew fainter and fainter , the discomfited performer 
left the huge instrument presently , and though her three friends 
pel formed some of the loudest and most brilliant new pieces of 
their repe'^ovre^ she difi not hear a single note, but sate thinking, 
and boding evil Old Osborne’s scowl, terrific always, had never 
before looked so deadly to her His eyes followed her out of the 
room, as if she had been guilty of something When they brought 
her cofifee, she started as though it were a cup of poison which Mr 
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Hicks, tbe butlei, wished to propose to her Whctt mystery 
there luikm^ Oh, those womeu * They nurse and cuddle tlieir 
presentiments, and make darlings of their ugliest thoughts, as 
they do of their defoimed children 

The gloom on the paternal countenance had also impressed 
Geoige Osborne with anxiety With such eyebrows, and a look 
so decidedly bilious, how was he to extract that money from the 
governor, of which George was consumedly m want? He began 
praising his father’s wine That was generally a successful means 
of cajoling the old gentleman 

‘We never got such Madeira m the West Indies, sir, as yours 
Colonel Heavy top took ofi three bottles of that you sent -me down, 
under his belt the other day ’ 

‘ Did he ? ’ said the old gentleman ‘ It stands me m eight 
shillings a bottle ’ 

‘ Will you take six guineas a dozen for it, sii ? ’ said George, 
with a laugh ‘ There’s one of the greatest men m the kingdom 
wants some ’ 

‘ Does he ? ’ growled the senior ‘ Wish he may get it ’ 

‘ When General Daguilet was at Chatham, sir, Heav;v top gave 
him a breakfast, and asked me for some of the-wine The 
General liked it just as well — wanted a pipe for the Oommandei- 
m-Chief He’s his Royal Highness’s right-hand man ’ 

‘^.t „^5 devilish fine wine/ said the Eyebrows, and they looked 
more good-humouied , and George was going to take advantage of 
this complacency, and bring the supply question on the mahogany, 
when the father, relapsing into solemnity, though rather cordial in 
manner, bade him ring the bell for claret ‘ And we’ll see if that’s 
as good as the Madeira, George, to which his Royal Highness is 
welcome. Pm sure And as we are drinking it, 111 talk to you 
about a matter of importance ’ 

Ameha heard the claret bell ringing as she sat nervously up 
stairs She thought, somehow, it was a mysterious and presenti- 
ment al bell Of the presentiments which some people are always 
having, some surely must come right 

‘ What I want to know, Geoige/ the old gentleman said, after 
slowly smacking his first bumper — ‘What I want to know 
IS, how }ou and — ah — that little thing upstairs, are carry- 
ing on ? ’ 

‘ I think, sir, it’s not hard to see,’ George said, with a self- 
satisfied grin ‘ Pretty clear, sir — What capital wme ’ ’ 

^ What d’you mean, pretty clear, sir ? ’ 

‘ Why, hang it, sir, don’t push me too hard I’m a modest 
man I — ah — I don’t set up to be a lady-killer , but I do own 
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that slie^s as devilish fond of me as she can be Anybod^^ can see 
tiiat ^ith half an eye’ 

‘And }oii yourself *2 ’ 

‘Why, sir, didn’t you order tne to marry her, and ain^t I a 
good boy ^ Haven’t our papas settled it ever so long ^2^ 

‘ A pretty boy, indeed Haven’t I heard of your doings, sir, 
%\itli Lord Tarqiiin, Captain Crawley of the Griiaids, the Honoiu- 
able Mr Deuceace, and that set 9 Ha^e a care, sir, have a caie ’ 
The old gentleman pronounced these aristocratic names with the 
greatest gusto Whenever ho met a great man he giovelled before 
him, and my-lorded him as only a free-born Briton can do He 
came home and looked out his history in the Peerage he intro- 
duced his name into his daily conveisation ^ he bragged about his 
loidship to hiS daughters He fell down piostrate and basked in 
him as a Neapolitan beggar does m the sun George was alarmed 
when he heard the names He feared his father might have been 
informed of certain transactions at play But the old moralist 
eased him by saying serenely 

‘Well, well, young men will be young men And the comfoit 
to me 1 % George, that living in the be«t society m England, as I 
hope you dq — as I think you do — as my means will allow } on to 
do ’ 

‘ Thank you, sir,’ says George, making his point at once ‘ One 
can’t ll've with these great folks for nothmg, and my purse, sir, 
look at it,’ and he held up a little token which had besA^netted 
b> Amelia, and contained the very last of Dobbin’s pound-notes 
‘You shan’t want, sir The British mei chant’s son shan’t 
want, sii My guineas are as good as theiis, George, my boy , 
and I don’t grudge ’em Call on Mr Chopjiier as you go thiough 
the City to-morrow , he’ll have something for you I don’t grudge 
money when I know jou’re in good society, because I know that 
good society can never go w rong There’s no pnde in me I w as 

a humbly born man — but you have had advantages Make a 
good use of ’em Mix with the young nobility There’s many 
of ’em who can’t spend a dollar to your guinea, my boy And as 
for the pink bonnets ’ — (here from under the heavy eyebrows there 
came a knowing and not very pleasing leer) — ‘ why, boys will be 
boys Only, there’s one thing I older you to avoid, which, if you 
do not, I’ll cut you off with a shilling, by Jove, and that’s 
gambling, sir ’ ^ 

‘ Oh, course, sir,’ said George 

‘But to return to the other business about Amelia why 
shouldn’t you many higher than a stockbrokei’s dauglitei, Geoige 
— that’s what I want to know *2’ 
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^It*s a family business, sii/ says George, cracking filberts 
^ You and Mr Sedley made the match a hundred years ago ’ 

‘ I don’t deny it , but people’s alter, air I don’t 

deny that Sedley made my fortune, or zather put me in the way 
of acquiiing, by my own talents and genius, that proud jzosition 
which, I may say, I occupy in the tallow trade and the City of 
London I’ve shown my gratitude to Sedley , and he’s tried it of 
late, sir, as my cheque-book can show George ^ I tell you in 
confidence I don’t like the looks of Mr Sedley’s afians My chief 
clerk, Mr Ohoppei, does not like the looks of ’em, and he’s an 
old file, and knows ’Change as well as any man in London 
Hulker and Bullock are looking shy at him He’s been dabbling 
on his own account, I fear They say the JeuTie Aniehe was his, 
which was taken by the Yankee privateer Molassee^ And that’s 
flat, — unless I see Amelia’s ten thousand down, you don’t marry 
her I’ll have no lame duck’s daughter in ipy family Pass the 
wine, sir — or ring for cofiee ’ 

With which Mr Osborne spread out the evening paper, and 
George knew from this signal that the colloquy was ended, and 
that his papa was about to take a nap 

He hurried upstairs to Amelia in the highest vspii^its What 
was it that made him more attentive to her on that night than he 
had been for a long time — more eager to amuse hei, more tender, 
more brilliant in talk ^ Was it that his generous heart warmed to 
her at -the prospect of misfortune, or that the idea of losmg the 
dear little prize made him value it more *2 

She hved upon the recollections of that happy evening for many 
days afterwards, remembenng his words , his looks , the song he 
sang , his attitude, as he leant over her or looked at her from a 
distance As it seemed to her, no night ever passed so quickly at 
Mr Osborne’s house before , and for once this young person was 
almost provoked to be angry by the piemature ai rival of Mr 
Sambo with her shawl 

George came and took a tender leave of hei the next morning , 
and then hurried off to the City, where he visited Mr Chopper, 
his father’s head man, and received from that gentleman a docu- 
ment which he exchanged at Hulker and Bullock’s for a whole 
pocketful of money As George entered the house, old John 
Sedley was passing out of the banker’s ^ parloui, looking very 
dismal But his godson was much too elate^d to mark the worthy 
stockbroker’s depression, or the dreary eyes which the^kiiid old 
gentleman cast upon him Young Bullock did not come gunning 
out of the parlour with him as had been his wont in former yeais 
And as the swinging doois of Hulker, Bullock and Co closed 
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upon Ml Se(llc:>, Mr Quill, the cashier (whose henevolent occupa- 
tion it lb to hand out crisp bank-notes trum a drawer and dispense 
soicreigiib out at a copper shovel), v. inked at Mr Driver, the clerk 
at the dc^k uu luc ri;^ht Mr Diiver winked again 



LIEUTENANT OSBOTNE AND HIS ARDENT LOVE-LETTERS 


‘No go/ Mr D whispered 

‘Not no price/ Sir Q said ‘Mr George Osboine, sii, how 
will you take it *2 ’ Geoige cianimed eagerly a quantity of notes 
into his pockets, and paid Dobbin fifty pounds that veiy evening 
at mcbto 
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That very evening Amelia wiote him the tendeiest of Ions* 
letters Her heart was overflowing with tenderness, but it still 
foreboded evil What was the cause of Mr Osborne’s dails looks '2 
she asked Had any difieience aiisen between him and her Papa? 
Her poor Papa returned so melancholy from the Cit\, that all were 
alarmed about him at home — in fine, there were foui paircs of lo\es 
and fears and hopes and forebodings 

‘ Poor little Emmy — dear little Emmy How fond she is of 
me ^ ’ George said, as he perused the missive — ‘ and Gad, what a 
headache that mixed punch has giaen me * ^ Pooi little Emmy, 
indeed 



CHAPTER XIY 

MISS CB.AWX,EY AT HOME 

BOUT this time there drove up to an exceed- 
ingly snug and well-appointed house in Park 
Lane, a travelling chaiiot with a lozenge on 
the panels, a discontented female in a 
green veil and crimped curls on the 
rumble, and a laige and conhdential man 
on the box It was the equipage of our 
friend Miss Crawley, returning fiom 
Hants The windows of the carnage 
were shut the fat spaniel, w hose head and 4;ongue ordinarily lolled 
out of one of them, reposed on the lap of the discontented female 
When the vehicle stopped, a large round bundle of shawls was 
taken out of the carnage by the aid of various domestics and a 
young lady who accompamed the heap of cloaks That bundle 
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coiit^imed Ora vv ley, who was couvej^ed upstairs forthwith, aucl 

put into a bed and chambei warmed propel iy as foi the leception 
of an mvalul Messengers went off tor her phjsiuan and medical 
man They came, consulted, pi escribed, vanished The young 
eonipaniun of Miss Craw ley, at the conclusion of their interview, 
came m to receive their ms ti notions, and admimsteied those anti- 
phlogistic medicinea which the eminent men ordered 

Captain Ciawley of the Life Guaidis rode up fiom Kmghtsbiidge 
bai lacks the iie-^t day his black chargei pawed the straw before 
his invalid aunt’s door He was most affectionate in his mquiiies 
regarding that amiable lelative There seemed to be much source 
of apprehension He found Miss Crawley’s maid (the discontented 
female) unusually sulky and despondent he found Miss Briggs, 
hei dHme de t ompagme^ in tears alone in the diawing-room She 
had hastened home, healing of her beloved friend’s illness She 
w ished to fly to her couch, that couch which she, Briggs, had so 
often smoothed in the hour of sickness She was denied admission 
to Miss Ciawley’s apaitment A sti anger was administering her 
medicines — a stranger fiom the country- — an odious Miss 
tears choked the utteiance of the dame de compagnie, and she 
bulled her ^crushed affections and her poor old red nose in her 
pocket-handkei chief 

Raw don Ciawley sent up his name by the sulky femme de 
ckamb^e, and Miss Crawley’s new companion, coming tripping 
down fiom the sick room, put a little hand into his as he^=^epped 
forward eageily to meet her, gave a glance of great scorn at the 
bewildered Biiggs, and, beckoning the ^oung Guardsman out of 
the back diawiiig-room, led him downstairs into that now desolate 
dining parlour, where so many a good dinner had been celebiated 

Heie these two talked for ten mmutes, discussing, no doubt, 
the symptoms of the old invalid above-stairs , at the end of which 
period the parlour-bell was rung biiskly, and answered on that 
instant by Mr Bowls, Miss Crawley’s large confidential butlei 
(who, indeed, happened to be at the keyhole during the most part 
of the interview ) , and the Captain coming out, curling his mus- 
tachios, mounted the black charger pawing among the stiaw, to 
the admiration of the little blackguard boys collected in the street 
He looked in at the dining-room window, managing his horse, 
which curveted and capered beautifully — for one instant the young 
person might be seen ai the window, then her figure vanished, and, 
doubtless,* she went upstairs again to resume the affecting duties 
of benevolence 

Who could tins young woman be, I w^onder That evening a 
little dinner for two peisons was laid in the dining-room — when 
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Mrs Piikiiij the lad^’b-iuaid, pu&hed into her mibtress’s apditmcnt, 
znd bustled about theie dm mg the vacancy occasioned by the 
departure of the new riur&e — and the lattei and Miss Briggs sat 
down to the neat little meal 

Briggs was so much choked by emotion that she could haidly 
take a morsel of meat The young person caived a fowl with tiie 
utmost delicacy, and asked so distinctly for egg-sauce, that poor 
Briggs, before whom that delicious condiment was placed, started, 
made a great clattering with the ladle, and once more fell back m 
the most gushing hysterical state 

* Had you not better give Miss Briggs a glass of w me ? ’ said 
the person to Mr Bowls, the large confidential man H> did so 
Briggs seized it mechanically, gasped it down convulsively, moaned 
a little, and began to play with the chicken on her plate 

* I think we shall be able to help each other,’ said the person 
with great suavity ‘ and shall have no need of Mr Bowls’s kind 
services Mr Bowls, if you please, we will ring when we want 
you ’ He went downstairs, wheie, by the way, he vented the 
most horrid curses upon the unoffending footman, his subordinate 

^ It IS a pity you take on so, Miss Briggs,’ the young lady said, 
with a cool, slightly sarcastic air ^ 

‘My deaiest friend is so ill, and tvo — o — o — on’t see me,’ 
gurgled out Briggs in an agony of lenewed grief 

‘IShe’s not very ill any more Console youiself, dear Miss 
Briggs'***^ She has only over-eaten heiself — that is all She is 
greatly better She will soon be quite lestored again She is 
weak from being cupped and fiom medical treatment, but she 
will rally immediately Pi ay console yourself, and take a little 
more wme ’ 

‘ But why, why won’t she see me again ^ ’ Miss Briggs bleated 
out ‘ O Matilda, Matilda, after three-and-tweiity yeais’ tender- 
ness f IS this the return to your poor, poor Arabella 

‘Don’t cry too much, poor Arabella,’ the other said (with ever 
so little of a grin) , ‘ she only won’t see you, because she says you 
don’t nurse her as well as I do It’s no pleasure to me to sit up 
all night I wish you might do it instead ’ 

‘Have I not tended that dear couch for yeais *2’ Aiabella said, 
‘and now ’ 

‘ Now she prefers somebody else Well, sick xjeojde have these 
fancies, and must be humoured When sli^^’s well I shall go ’ 

‘Never, never,’ Aiabella exclaimed, madly inhaling "“her salts- 
bottle 

‘ N ever be v\ ell or nev^ei go, Miss Briggs ^ ’ the other said, with 
the same provoking good-nature ‘ Pooh — she will be well in a 
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fortiip^htj when I bluiil back to nij little pupils at Qneeii^s 
i’lawlcy, and to their mother, who is a great deal moie sick than 
GUI tricu<i You need not he jealous about me, my dear Mi&s 
IJriggs I am a pool little girl without any friends, or any harm 
in me I don't want to supplant you in Miss Crawle>^s good 
graces She will forget me a week after I am gone and her 
affection foi ^uu has been the work of ;>ears Give me a little 
wine if >ou please, my dear Miss Briggs, and let us be friends 
I'm sure I want friends ’ 

The placable and soft-hearted Briggs speechlessly pushed out 
her hand at this appeal , but she ielt the desertion most keenly 
tor all that, and bitteiiy, bitterly moaned the fickleness of her 
Matilda At the end of half an hour, the meal ovei, Miss Rebecca 
Sharp (for such, astonishing to state, is the name of hei who has 
been described ingeniously as ^ the person ' hitherto) went upstairs 
again to her patient's rooms, from which, with the most engaging 
politeness, she eliminated poor Fiikin ^ Thank you, Mrs Fiikin, 
that wull quite do, how nicely j^ou make it ^ I will ring when 
anything is wanted Thank jou,' and Firkm came downstairs 
in a tempest of jealousy, only the more dangerous because she w as 
forced to confine it in her own bosom 

Could it be the tempest which, as she passed the landing of 
the first floor, Mew open the drawing room dooi No , it was 
stealthily opened by the hand of Biiggs Briggs had been on the 
watch Briggs too well heaid the creaking Firkin desd^d the 
stairs, and the clink of the spoon and gruel-basin the neglected 
female carried 

^Well, Firkin*?^ saj^s she, as the other entered the apartment 
^Weli, Jane 

^Wuss and wuss. Miss B / Firkin said, wagging her head 

* Is she not better, then ' 

‘ She never spoke but once, and I asked her if she felt a little 
more easy, and she told me to hold my stupid tongue Oh, Miss 
B, I never thought to have seen thzs day * ' and the watei works 
again began to play 

^ What sort of a person is this Miss Sharp, Firkm I little 
thought, while enjoying my Christmas re'vels in the elegant home 
of my film friends, the Reverend Lionel Delamere and his amiable 
lady, to find a stranger had taken my place m the affections of my 
dearest, my still deaies4 Matilda ’ ' Miss Briggs, it will be seen 
by her lan'^uage, was of a literary and sentimental turn, and had 
once published a volume of poems — dis of the Ntghtingale — by 
subs( ription 

‘Miss B, they are all mfatyated about that j^oung woman, 
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Firkin replied ‘Sir Pitfc wouldn’t lia\e let her go, but he daredu’t 
refuse Miss Crawley anythink Mrs Bute at the Bectoiy ji&t 
as bad — never happy out of her sight The Capting quite wild 
about her Mr Crawlej- mortial jealous Since Miss C was 
took ill, she won’t have nobody near hei but Miss Shaip, I can’t 
tell for wheie nor for why and I think somethink has bewidged 
eveiybody ’ 

Kebecca xiassed that night in constant watching upon Miss 
Crawley , the next night the old lady slept so comfortably, that 
Bebecca had time foi seveial hours’ comfoi table repose herself on 
the sofa, at the foot of her patroness’s bed^ very soon, Miss 
Crawley was so well that she sat up and laughed heartily at a 
perfect imitation of Miss Bnggs and her gnef, which Kebecca 
described to her Biiggs’s weeping snufiie, and her manner of using 
the handkerchief, were so completely rendered, that Miss Crawley 
became quite cheerful, to the admiration of the doctors when they 
visited her, who usually found this vorthy woman of the world, 
when the least sickness attacked her, under the most abject depies- 
sion and terror of death 

Captain Crawley came every day, and received bulletins from 
Miss Rebecca respecting his aunt’s health This improved so 
lapidly, that pool Biiggs was allowed to see her patroness , and 
persons with tender hearts may imagine the smothered emotions of 
that sentimental female, and the affecting nature of the interview 

Mi^ Crawley liked to have Bnggs in a good deal soon Rebecca 
used to mimic her to her face with the most admirable gravity, 
thereby rendering the imitation doubly piquant to her worthy 
patroness 

The causes which had led to the deploiable illness of Miss 
Criwley, and her deiiartuie from her brother’s house in the 
country, were of such an unromantic natui-e that they are hardly 
fit to be explained m this genteel and sentimental novel For how 
IS it possible to hint of a delicate female, living m good society, 
that she ate and drank too much, and that a hot supper of lobsters 
profusely enjoyed at the Rectory was the reason of an indisposition 
which Miss Crawley herself peisisted was solely attributable to the 
dampness of the weather*? The attack was so sharp that Matilda 
— as his Reverence expressed it — ^was very nearly ‘ off the hooks 
all the family were in a fever of expectaftion regardmg the will, 
and Rawdon Crawley was making sure of at least forCy thousand 
pounds before the commencement of the London season Mi 
Cl IV ley sent over a choice parcel of tracts, to prepare her for the 
change from Yamty Fair and Park Lane for another world , but 
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a good doctor from Southampton "being called in in time, -^an- 
<piislied the lobster inch w as &o nearly fatal to her, and ga\ e her 
sufhcient strength to enable her to return to London TheBaionet 
diii not disguise his exceeding mortification at the turn A\hich 
affairs took 

Willie eveiybody was attending on Miss Crawley, and messengers 
every hour from the Hectory were rari\ing news of her health to 
the afiectionate folks theie, there was a ladj m anothei part of 
the house, being exceeding!;^ ill, of whom no one took any notice 
at all, and this was the lady of Crawley herself The good 
doctor shook his head after seeing her, to which visit Sir Pitt 
consente^J, as it could be paid without a fee, and she was left 
fading away m her ionel 3 . chambei, with no more heed paid to her 
than to a weed in the park 

The young ladies, too, lost much of the inestimable benefit of 
their governess’s instruction So affectionate a nurse was Miss 
Sharp, that Miss Crawley would take her medicines from no 
other hand Pirkin had been deposed long before her misti ess’s 
departure from the country That faithful attendant found a 
gloomy consolation on returning to London, in seeing Miss Biiggs 
suffer the aame pangs of jealousy and undergo the same faithless 
treatment to which she herself had been subject 

Captain Baw don got an extension of leave on his aunt’s illness, 
and remained dutifully at home He was always in her ante- 
chamber (She lay sick in the state bedroom, into w4?ach you 
entered by the little blue saloon ) His father was aLvays meeting 
him there, or if he came down the eoiiidor ever so quietly, his 
father’s door w^as suie to open, and the hyasna face of the old 
gentleman to glare out What was it set one to watch the other 
so'Z A generous rivalry, no doubt, as to which should be most 
attentive to the dear sufferer m the state bedroom Bebecea 
used to come out and comfoit both of them, oi one or the other 
of them lather Both of these worthy gentlemen were m(»st 
anxious to have news of the invalid fiom her little confidential 
messenger 

At dinner — to which meal she descended for half an hour — 
she kept the peace between them aftei w^hich she disappeaied 
for the night , when Bawdon would ride over to the depot of the 
150fch at Mudbury, leavmg his papa to the society of Mr 
Hoi rocks and his rum-and-water She passed as weary a foit- 
night as*ever mortal spent in Miss Crawley’s sick-room , but her 
little nerves seemed to be of iron, and she was quite unshaken by 
the duty and the tedium of the sick-chamber 

She never told until long aftei wards how painful that duty 
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was 5 how peevish a patient was the joinal old lady^ how angiy^ 
how sleepless^ la what horrors of deaths dining what long nights 
she lay moaning^ and in almost deliiioiis agonies lespeoting that 
future world which she quite ignoied when she was in good health 
— Pictuie to youiself, O fair joung leadei, a woildly, selfish, 
graceless, thankless, religioiiless old woman, writhing m pain ainl 
ifear, and without her wig Picture her to yourself, and ere you 
\be old, learn to love and pray ’ 

Shaip watched this graceless bedside with indomitable patience 
Kothmg escaped her, and, hke a piudent steward, she found a 
use for everything She told many a good stoiy about Miss 
Ciawiey’s illness in after days, — stones which made the lady blush 
through her artificial carnations During the illness she was ne^v er 
out of tempei , always alert, she slept light, having a perfectly 
clear conscience , and could take that refreshment at almost any 
minute’s warning And so you saw few traces of fatigue in her 
appearance Her face might be a trifie paler, and the circles 
round her eyes a little blacker than usual , but whenever she came 
out from the sick-ioom she was always smiling, fiesh, and neat, 
and looked as trim m hei little dressing-gown and cap, as in hei 
smaitest evening suit ^ 

The Captain thought so, and raved about her in uncouth con- 
vulsions The barbed shaft of love had penetrated his dull hide 
Six weeks — appropmquity — opportunity — had victimised him 
coniple^y^ He made a confidante of his aunt at the Rectory, of 
all poisons in the woild She rallied him about it, she had per- 
ceived his folly , she warned him , she finished by owning that 
little Sharp was the most clever, droll, odd, good-natuied, simple, 
kindly creature in England Bawdon must not trxfie with her 
ciffections, though — dear Miss Crawley would never paidon him 
fci r that , for she, too, was quite overcome by the little governess, 
anti loved Sharp like a daughter Bawdon must go away — go 
ba^-'k to his regiment and naughty London, and not play with a 
poo r artless girl’s feelings 

Many and many a time this good-natured lady, compassionating 
th^ forlorn life-guardsman’s condition, gave him an opportunity of 
s^ing Miss Sharp at the Bectory, and of walking home with her, 

we have seen When men of a certain sort, ladies, are in love, 
though they see the hook and the string, and the whole apparatus 
with which they are to be taken, they gorg% the bait nevertheless 
— they must come to it — they must swallow it — and are*^resently 
struck and landed gasping Bawdon saw there was a manifest 
intention on Mrs Bute’s part to captivate him with Rebecca 
He was not very wise , but he was a man about town, and had 
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Bc\eral soasuns A da’wned upon 1 ns dusky soul, as he 

tliouf^ht, through a sperrh of Mis Bates 

* Mark wordb, lla\^doii/ she said ^ You will ha^e Miss 
bliarp one (ici\ for ^our i elation ’ 

‘ What n iation, — 1113^ cou«;iii, hey, Mrs Bute *2 Francis sweet 
on hei, lieyV inqmied the wai^sri&h ofccei 

‘Moie than that,’ Mrs Bute & iid, -with a flash from her black 
e>es 

‘Yot Pitt'^ — He shan t have her The sneak aVt worthy of 
hei He s booked to Lady Jane Sheepshanks ’ 

‘You men peiceive nothing You sill\, blind creature — if any- 
thing happens to Ladjr Crawley, Miss Sharp will be jour mothei- 
in-law , and tliafs what will happen ’ 

Eawdon Crawley, Esquire, gave vent to a prodigious whistle, 
in token of astonishment at thi=> announcement He couldn’t deny 
it His father’s evident liking for Miss Sharp had not escaped 
him He knew the old gentleman’s character w^ell , and a more 
unscrupulous old — whjou — he did not conclude the sentence, but 
walked home, curling his mnstachios, and convinced he had found 
a clue to Mis Bute’s mjstery 

® By Jove, it’s too bad,’ thought Rawdon, ‘too bad, by Jove > 
I do believe the woman wants the pool girl to he ruined, in older 
that she shouldn’t come into the family as Lady Crawlej ’ ' 

When he saw Rebecca alone, he rallied her about his father’s 
attachment in his gi aceful way She dung up her he«L scorn- 
fully, looked liim full m the face, and said 

‘"Well, suppose he ts fond of me I know he is, and others 
too You don’t think I am afraid of him, Captain Crawley *2 You 
don’t suppose I can’t defend my own honoui *2’ said the little 
woman, looking as statelj as a queen 

‘Oh, ah, why — give jou fair wraming — look out, you know- — 
that’s all,’ said the mustachio-twnddler 1 

‘ You hint at something not honourable, then *2 ’ said she, flash- 
ing out 

‘Oh — G-ad — reallj — Miss Rebecca,’ the heavy dragoon inter- 
posed 

‘ Do you suppose I have no feeliug of self respect, because I am 
poor and friendless, and because rich people have none "2 Do you 
think, because I am a governess, I have not as much sense, and 
feeling, and good bree<^ing as you gentlefolks m Hampshire *2 I’m 
a Montmorency Do you suppose a Montmorency is not as good 
as a Crawley * 2 ’ 

When Miss Shaip wms agitated, and alluded to hei maternal 
relatives, she spoke with ever so slight a foreign accent, which 
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gave a great charm to her clear rnigmg voice ^ No/ she con- 
tiinied, kindling as she spoke to the Captain ^ I can enduie 
poverty, but not shame — neglect, but not insult, and insult fiom 
— from you ^ 

Her feelings gave waj, and she burst into tears 

‘ Hang it, AIiss Sharp — E-ebecca — by Jove — upon my soul, I 
wouldn’t for a thousand pounds Stop, Eehecca ? ’ 

She was gone She dro\e out with Miss Oiawley that day 
It was before the latter’s illness At dinner she vas unusually 
brilliant and In ely , but she would take no iiotice of the hints, or 
the nods, or the clums;^ expostulations of the humiliated, infatuated 
guardsman Skirmishes of this sort passed peipetually duiing the 
little campaign — tedious to relate, and similar in result The 
Crawley heavy cavalij was maddened defeat, and routed 
every day 

If the Baronet of Queen’s Crawley had not had the fear of losing 
his sister’s legacy before his e^^es, he never would ha\e pei nutted 
his dear girls to lose the educational blessings which their invalu- 
able governess was conferring upon them The old house at home 
seemed a desert without her, so useful and pleasant had Eebecca 
made herself there Sir Pitt’s letters were not co])ied and corrected, 
his books not made up , his household business and manifold 
schemes neglected, now that his little secretary w^as away And 
it was-^sy to see how necessary such an amanuensis was to him, 
by the tenor and spelling of the numerous letteis which he sent 
to her, entreating her and commanding her to leturn Almost 
every day brought a frank from the Baionet, enclosing the most 
urgent prayers to Becky for her return, or conveying pathetic 
statements to Miss Crawley, regarding the neglected state of liis 
daughteis’ education , of which documents Miss Crawley took ‘vciy 
little heed 

Miss Briggs was not formally dismissed, but her place as com- 
panion was a sinecure and a derision , and her company was the 
fat spaniel in the drawing room, or occasionally the discontented 
Firkin in the housekeepei’s closet Nor, though the old lady 
would by no means hear of Bebecca’s departure, was the latter 
regularly installed in office in Paik Lane Jnke many wealthy 
people, it wms Miss Orawdey’s habit to accept as much seivice as 
she could get from her inferiors, and good-naturedly to take leaxe 
of them when she no longer found them useful Gratitu<i*'e amongst 
certain rich folks is scarcely natural or to be thought of They 
take needy people’s services as their due Nor have you, O pooi 
pirasite and humble hanger on, much leason to complain * Your 
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friendshij) for Dives is about as sincere as tlie return ’which it 
usually gets It is money >ou love, and not the man ^ and were 
Cioesus and Ins footman to change places, know, jou poor 
rogue, w^ho would have the benefit of your allegiance 

And I am not sure, that, in spite of Debecca’s simplicity and 
activity, and gentleness and until mg good-humour, the shrewd old 
London lady, upon whom these treasures of friendship were lavished, 
had not a luiking suspicion all the while of her afiectionate nurse 
and fiiend It must have often crossed Miss Crawley^s mind that 
nobody does anything for nothing If she measured her own feel- 
ing towaids the woild, she must have been pretty well able to 
gauge th^se of the world tow^ards heiself , and perhaps she reflected, 
that it IS the ordinary lot of people to have no friends if they them- 
selves caie for nobody 

Well, meanwdnie Becky was the greatest comfort and con- 
venience to her, and she gave her a couple of new gowns, and an 
old necklace and shawl, and showed her friendship by abusing all 
her intimate acquaintances to her new confidante (than which 
there can’t be a more touching proof of legaid), and meditated 
vaguely some great future benefit — to many her perhaps to Clump, 
the apothecary, or to settle her in some advantageous way of life , 
or, at any rate, to send her back to Queen’s Ciawley when she had 
done with her, and the full London season had begun 

When Miss Crawley w’'as convalescent and descended to the 
drawing-ioom, Becky sang to her, and otherwise amused h<55?=j when 
she was well enough to drive out, Becky accompamed her And 
amongst the diives which they took, whither, of all places m the 
world, did Miss Crawley’s admirable good-natuie and friendship 
actually induce her to penetrate, but to Russell Square, Blooms- 
buiy, and the house of John Sedley, Esquire 

Ere that event, many notes had passed, as may be imagined, 
between the two dear friends During the months of Rebecca’s 
stay in Hampshire, the eternal friendship had (must it be owned ?) 
suffered considerable diminution, and grown so deciepit and feeble 
with old age as to threaten demise altogether The fact is, both 
girls had their own real affaiis to think of Rebecca her advance 
with her employeis — Amelia her owm absorbing topic When the 
t'vv’-o girls met, and flew into each other’s arms with that impetuosity 
wdnch distinguishes the behaviour of young ladies towards each 
other, Rebecca perfori^ied her part of -the embrace with the most 
perfect bfiskness and enei gy Poor little Amelia blushed as she 
kissed her friend, and thought she had been guilty of something 
veiy like coldness towaids her 

Their first inteiview was but a veiy short one Amelia was 
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|iist ready to go ont for a walk Miss Crawley was waiting in 
her carnage below, her people wondering at the locality in which 
they found themselves, and gazing upon honest Sambo, the black 
footman of Bloomsbury, as one of the queer natives of the place 
But when Amelia came down with her kind smiling looks (Eebecca 
must introduce her to her friend, Miss Crawley was longing to see 
her, and was too ill to leave her carnage)^ when, I say, Amelia 
came down, the Park Lane shoulder- knot aristocracy wondered 
more and more that such a thing could come out of Bloomsbuiy , 
and Miss Crawley was fairly captivated by the sweet blushing face 
of the >oung lady who came forward so timidly and so gracefully 
to pay her respects to the protector of her friend ^ 

‘ What a complexion, my dear i What a sweet voice f ^ Miss 
Ciawley said, as they drove away w-estward after the little inter- 
view ‘ My dear Shaip, youi young friend is charming Send for 
her to Park Lane, do you hear ^ ^ Miss Crawley had a good taste 
She liked natural manners — a little timidity only set them ofi 
She liked pietty faces near her, as she liked prettv pictures and 
nice china She talked of Amelia with rapture half a dozen times 
that day She mentioned her to Rawdon Crawley, who came 
dutifully to partake of his aunPs chicken that day ^ 

Of course, on this Rebecca instantly stated, that Amelia was 
engaged to be mairied — to a Lieutenant O&borne — a veiy old 
flame 

‘ Is^e a man in a line-regiment ^ ’ Captain Crawley asked, 
remembering after an effort, as became a guardsman, the number 
of the regiment, the — th 

Rebecca thought that was the regiment * The Captain’s name,’ 
she said, ^ was Captain Dobbin ’ 

‘A lanky, gawky fellow,’ said Oiawley, ‘tumbles over ever^.- 
body I know him , and Osborne’s a goodish-looking fellow, with 
large black whiskers *2 ’ 

‘ Enormous,’ Miss Rebecca Sharp said, ‘ and enormously proud 
of them, I assure you ’ 

Captain Rawdon Ciawley burst into a borse-laugh by way of 
reply , and being pressed by the ladies to explain, did so v, hen the 
explosion of hilaiity was over ‘ He fancies he can play at billiards,’ 
said he ‘I 'won two hundred of him at the Cocoa-Tree He 
play, the young fiat * He’d have played for anything that day, but 
his friend Captain Dobbin carried him off, l^ang him J ’ 

‘ Rawdon, Rawdon, don’t be so wicked,’ Miss Crawley femarked, 
highly pleased 

‘ Why, ma’am, of all the young fellows I’ve seen out of the line, 
I think this fellow’s the greenest Tarquin and Deuceace get 
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what money they like out of him He d go to the deuce to be 
seen mth a loid He pays their dinners at Gieenwich, and they 
invite the comjian^ ’ 

‘ And very pretty company too, I dare say ’ 

^ Quite light, Miss Sharp Hight, as usual, Miss Sharp 
Uncommon pretty company, — haw, haw * ’ and the Capitain laughed 
more and more, thinking he had made a good joke 
‘ Ha'wdon, don’t be naughty * ’ his aunt exclaimed 
^ Well, his father’s a City man — immensely rich, they say 
Hang those City fellows, the\ must bleed , and I’\e not done with 
him yet, I can tell you Haw, haw ^ ’ 

^ Fie, ^Captain Orawiey , I shall v am Amelia A gambling 
husband » ’ 

^ Hoi rid, ain’t he, hey 2 ^ the Captain said with great solemnity , 
and then added, a sudden thought having struck him, ‘ Cad, I say, 
ma’am, we’ll have him here’ 

‘ Is he a presentable sort of a person ^ ’ the aunt inquii ed 
^ Presentable ^ — oh, very well You wouldn’t see any difterence,’ 

Captain Crawley answered ‘Do let’s have him, when you begin 
to see a few people, and his w^hatdyecallem — his inamoiato — eh, 
Miss Shaip^, that’s what j’-ou call it *2 — comes Gad, I’ll write him 
a note, and have him , and I’ll try if he can play piquet as well as 
billiaids Where does he live, Miss Sharp *2’ 

Miss Sharp told Ciawley the Lieutenant’s town addiess , and a 
few days aftei this conversation, Lieutenant Osborne rcneived a 
letter, in Captain Pawdon’s schoolboy hand, and enclosing a note 
of invitation from Miss Crawley 

Rebecca despatched also an invitation to her darling Amelia, 
who, you may be sure, was i eady enough to accept it when she heard 
that Ceoige was to be of the party It was arranged that Amelia 
was to spend the morning with the ladies of Paik Lane, where 
all were very kind to her Rebecca pationised her with calm 
superiority she was so much the cleverer of the two, and her 
friend so gentle and unassuming, that she always yielded when 
anybody cho««e to command, and so took Rebecca’s orders with 
perfect meekness and good-humour Miss Crawley’s graciousness 
was also remarkable She continued her raptures about little 
Amelia, talked about her before her face as if she were a doll, or a 
seivant, or a picture, and admired her with the most benevolent 
wonder possible I admire that admiration which the genteel 
world soiiletimes extends to the commonalty There is no more 
agreeable object in life than to see Mayfair folks condescending 
Miss Crawley’s prodigious benevolence rather fatigued pooi little 
Amelia, and I am not sure that of the thiee ladies in Park Lane 
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she (lid not find honest Miss Briggs the most agreeable She 
sympathised with Briggs as with all neglected or gentle people 
she w^asidt wdiat 3^011 call a woman of spiiit 

Geoige came to dinner — a lepast eti gan^on wnth Captain 
Crawley 

The great family coach of the Osbornes transpoited him to 
Park Lane from Bussell Square, where the young ladies, who were 
not themselves invited, and professed the greatest indififeience at 
that slight, neveitheless looked at Sir Pitt Crawley^s name in the 
Baronetage, and learned eveiy thing which that work had to teach 
about the Crawdey family and their pedigree, and the Binkies, their 
relatives, etc etc Haw don Crawley received George^ Osborne 
with great frankness and graciousness praised his play at billiards 
asked him when he would have his revenge was interested about 
Osborne’s regiment and would have pioposed piquet to him that 
very evening, but Miss Crawley absolutely forbade any gambling 
in her house , so that the young Lieutenant’s purse was not 
lightened by his gallant patron, for that day at least However, 
they made an engagement foi the next, somewhere to look at a 
horse that Crawley had to sell, and to try him m the Park , and to 
dine together, and to pass the evening with some j^lly fellows 
‘That IS, if you’re not on duty to that pietty Miss Sedley,’ Ciawlej' 
said, with a knowing wunk ‘Monstrous nice girl, ’pon my honour, 
though, Osborne/ he w as good enough to add ‘ Lots of tin, I 
suppose^ eh *2 ’ 

Osborne wasn’t on dut^ , he w’^ould ]oin Crawdey with pleasuie 
and the latter, when they met the next day, piaised his new fiiend’s 
horsemanship — as he might with perfect honesty — and introduced 
him to three or foui young men of the first fashion, whose 
acquaintance immensely elated the simple j^oung officer 

‘How’s little Miss Sharp, by the by?’ Osboine inquired of his 
friend over their wane, with a dandified air ‘ Good-natured little 
gill that Does she suit you well at Queen’s Crawdey? Miss 
Sediey liked her a good deal last yeai ’ 

Captain Crawdey looked savagely at the Lieutenant out of his 
little blue eyes, and w^atched him when he went up to resume his 
acquaintance with the fiur governess Plei conduct must have 
relieved Crawley if there was any jealousy m the bosom of that 
Iife-guardsman 

When the young men went upstaiis, and aftei Osboine’s intro- 
duction to Miss Crawley, he walked up to Bebeda with a 
pationising, easy swagger He was going to be kind to her and 
piotect hei He would even shake hands with her, as a friend of 
Amelia’s, and saying, ‘Ah, Miss Shaip J how dy-doo ? ’ held out 
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his left hand towards her, expecting that she \\ould be quite coii' 
founded at the honour 

Miss Sharp put out her right forefinger, and ga\e him a little 
nod, so cool and killing, that Hawdon Ciawley, -watching the 
operations from the other room, could hardly restrain his laughter 
as he saw the Lieutenant’s entire discomfiture , the start he gave, 
the pause, and the perfect clumsiness with which he at length 
condescended to take the finger which was offered for his embrace 



^ She’d beat the devil, by Jove ’ ’ the Captain said, in a rapture , 
and the Lieutenant, by way of beginning the conversation, agree- 
ably asked Rebecca how she liked her new place 

‘ My place 2 ’ said Miss Sharp, coolly, ‘ how kind of you to 
remind me of it ^ It’s a tolerably good place the wages are 
pretty good — not so .^ood as Miss Wirt’s, I believe, with your 
sisters in* Russell Square How are those young ladies — not that 
I ought to ask ’ 

« Why not ’ Mr Osbozne said, amazed 

‘ Why, they never condescended to speak to me, oi to ask me 
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into their Iiou&e, whilst I was staying with Amelia ^ but we pooi 
governesses, you know, aie used to slights of this sort ^ 

^ My dear Miss Sharp * ^ Osborne ejaculated 
‘At least in some families,’ Rebecca continued ‘You can’t 
think what a difference there is, though We are not so wealthy 
in Hampshire as you lucky folks of the City But then I am in a 
gentleman’s family — good old English stock I suppose you know 
Sir Pitt’s father refused a peerage And >ou see how I am 
treated I am pretty comfortable Indeed, it is rather a good 
place But how very good of you to inqune ’ ’ 

Osboine was quite savage The little governess pationised 
him and peibiffled him until this young Biitish Lion felt quite 
uneasy , noi could he muster suffiicient presence of mmd to find a 
pretext for backing out of this most delectable conversation 

‘I thought you liked the City families pretty well,’ he said 
haughtily 

‘ Last year, y©u mean, when I was fresh from that horrid vulgar 
school*^ Of course I did Doesn’t every girl like to come home 
for the holidays '2 And how was I to know any better ^ But oh, 
Mr Osborne, what a difference eighteen months’ experience makes i 
— eighteen months spent, pardon me for saying so, with- gentlemen 
As for dear Amelia, she, I giant you, is a peail, and would be 
chaimmg anywlieie There now, I see you are beginning to be in 
a good humoiu , but oh, these queer odd City people ^ And Mi 
Jos — li-aw IS that wonderful Mi Joseph *2’ 

‘ It seems to me you didn’t dislike that wonderful Mr Joseph 
last year,’ Osborne said kindly 

‘How severe of you * Well, entre nous, I didn’t bieak my 
heart about him , yet if he had asked me to do what you mean by 
your looks (and very expiessive and kind they are, too), I wouldn’t 
have said no ’ 

Mr Osborne gave a look as much as to say, ‘Indeed, how veiy 
obliging ^ ’ 

‘ What an honour to have had you for a brothei-m-law, you are 
thinking ^2 To be sister-in-iaw to George Osborne, Esquiie, son of 
John Osborne, Esquire, son of — what was your grandpapa, Mr 
Osborne “2 Well, don’t be angry You can’t help your pedigree, 
and I quite agree wifh you that I would have married Mi Joe 
Sedley , for could a poor penniless girl do better *2 Now you know 
the whole secret I^m frank and open f and, considering all 
things, it was very kmd of you to allude to the circuifistance — 
\ery kind and polite Amelia dear, Mr Osboine and I weie 
talking about youi poor brother Joseph How is he *2 ’ 

Thus was George utterly routed Not that Rebecca was in the 
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right ^ but she had managed most suece&sfiill> to put him in the 
wrong And he now shamefully fled, feeling, if he staged another 
minute, that he would have been made to look foolish in the 
presence of Amelia 

Though Eehecca had had the better of him, George was above 
the meanness of tale-bearing or revenge upon a lady, — only he 
could not help cleverly confiding to Captain Ciawley, next day, 
some notions of his regarding Miss Bebecca — that she was a sharp 
one, a dangerous one, a desperate flirt, etc , in all of w Inch opinions 
Ciawley agreed laughingly, and with every one of which Miss 
Bebecca w^as made acquainted before twenty -four hours were 
over T^ey added to her original regard for Mr Osborne Her 
woman’s instinct had told her that it w^as George who had 
interrupted the success of her first love-passage, and she esteemed 
him accordingly 

‘1 only just warn you,’ he said to Bawdon Crawley, with a 
knowing look — he had bought the horse, and lost some score of 
guineas after dinnei — ‘ I just warn you — I know women, and 
counsel you to be on the look-out ’ 

^ Thank you, my boy,’ said Crawdey, with a look of peculiar 
gratitude You’re wideawake, I see’ And George went off, 
thinking Crawley was quite right 

He told Amelia of what he had done, and how he had 
counselled Baw’^don Crawley — a devilish good, straightfoi ward 
fellow — to be on his guard against that little sly, scheming 
Bebecca 

‘ Against whom ? ’ Amelia cried 

‘ Your friend the governess — Don’t look so astonished ’ 

^ Oh, George, what have you done ^ ’ Amelia said For her 
woman’s eyes, which Love had made sharp-sighted, had in one 
instant discovered a secret which was invisible to Miss Crawley, 
to poor virgin Briggs, and, above all, to the stupid peepers of that 
young whiskered png, Lieutenant Osborne 

For as Rebecca was shawlmg her in an uppei apartment, where 
these two friends had an opportunity for a little of that secret 
talking and conspinng which forms the delight of female life, 
Amelia, coming up to Bebecca, and taking her two little hands in 
hers, said, ^ Bebecca, I see it all ’ 

Bebecca kissed her 

And regarding this delightful secret, not one syllable more was 
said by eifiier of the young women But it was destined to come 
out before long 


Some short peiiod after the above events, and Miss Bebecca 
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Bhdip still remaining at iier patroness's house in Paik Lane, one 
moie hatchment might have been seen in Great Gaunt Street, 
figiii mg amongst the many which usually ornament that dismal 
quaiter It \\as over Sir Pitt Crawley's house, but it did not 
indicate the worthy baronet's demise It was a feminine hatch- 
ment, and indeed a few years back had served as a funeral 
compliment to Sir Pitt's old mother, the late Dowager Lady 
Crawley Its period of service over, the hatchment had come 
down fiom the front of the house, and lived in retiiement somewhere 
in the back premises of Sir Pitt’s mansion It leappeared now for 
poor Rose Dawson Sir Pitt was a widowei again The arms 
quaitered on the shield along with his own were not, tq be sure, 
pool Rose's She had no arms But the cherubs painted on the 
scutcheon answered as well for her as for Sir Pitt's mother, and 
Ite^urgaTTh was written under the coat, flanked by the Crawley 
Dove and Serpent Arms and Hatchments, Resurgam — Pleie is 
an oppoi tunity for moralising * 

Mr Crawley had tended that otherwise friendless bedside She 
went out of the world strengthened by such words and comfoit as 
he could give her Por many years his was the only kindness she 
evei knew, the only fi lendship that solaced in any way that feeble, 
lonely soul Her heart was dead long before her body She had 
sold it to become Sir Pitt Crawley's wife Motheis and claiighteis 
are making the same bargain eveiy day in Vanity Fan 

Wire^n the demise took place, her husband was m London 
attending to some of his innumerable schemes, and busy with his 
endless lawyers He had found time, neveitheless, to call often in 
Paik Lane, and to despatch many notes to Rebecca, enti eating 
her, enjoining her, commanding her to leturn to her young pupils 
m the country, wdio weie now utterly without companionship 
dining their mother’s illness But Miss Ciawley would not hear 
of her departure , for though there was no lady of fashion in 
London who would desert her friends more complacently as soon 
as she was tired of their society, and though few tired of them 
sooner, yet as long as her engoibment lasted her attachment was 
piodigious, and she clung still with the greatest energy to 
Rebecca 

The news of Lady Crawley's death provoked no more grief or 
comment than might have been expected in Miss Crawley's family 
circle ^I suppose I must put off my party for the 3rd,' Iiliss 
Crawley said , and added, after a pause, ‘ I hope my bfother will 
have the decency not to marry again ' ‘ ^Yhat a confounded rage 

Pitt will be in if he does ^ ' Raw don remarked, with his usual 
regaid for his elder bi other Rebecca said nothing She seemed 
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by fai the gravest and most impiessed of the family She left the 
loom before Kawdon %\ent that da\ ^ but they met by chance 

beloWj as he was going away aftei tahing lea\e, and had a parley 
together 

On the morrow, as Rebecca was gazing from the window, she 
startled Miss Crawley, who was placidly occupied with a French 
novel, by ciying out in an alarmed tone, ^ Here’s Sir Pitt, ma’am ^ ’ 
and the Baionet’s knock followed this announcement 

‘ My dear, I can’t see him I won’t see him Tell Bowds 
not at home, or go downstairs and say I’m too ill to receive any 
one My nerves really won’t hear my brothei at this moment/ 
cried out^Miss Crawley, and resumed the no\ei 

^ She’s too ill to see you, sir,’ Rebecca said, tripping dowm to 
Sir Pitt, who was preparing to ascend 

‘ So much the better,’ Sir Pitt answ^ered ‘ I want to see you. 
Miss Becky Come along a me into the parlour,’ and they entered 
that apartment together 

‘ I w^awnt j-ou back at Queen’s Crawley, miss/ the Baronet said, 
fixing his eyes upon her, and taking off his black gloves and his 
hat with its gieat crape hatband His eyes had such a strange 
look, and fi^ed upon her so stedfastly, that Rebecca Sharp began 
almost to tremble 

‘ I hope to come soon/ she said in a low voice, ‘ as soon as Miss 
Oiawley is better — and leturn to — to the dear children ’ 

‘You’ve said so these three months, Becky,’ replied Su Pitt, 
‘and still you go hanging on to my sister, who’ll fimg you off 
like an old shoe when she’s woie you out I tell you I w(mt 
you I’m going bick to the vuiieral Will you come back *2 Yes 
01 no '2 ^ 

‘ I daren’t — I don’t think — it would be right — to be alone — 
wuth you, sir,’ Becky said, seemingly in great agitation 

‘ I say agm, I want you/ Sir Pitt sai<l, thumping the table 
‘ I can’t git on without you I didn’t see what it was till you 
w^ent away The house all goes wrong It’s not the same place 
All my accounts has got muddled agin You must come back 
Do come back Dear Becky, do come ’ 

‘ Gome — as what, sir ^ ’ Rebecca gasped out 
‘ Come as Lady Crawley, if you like,’ the Baronet said, grasping 
his crape hat ‘ There ^ will that zatusfy you *2 Come back and 
be my wife Youi vit vor’t Birth be hanged You’re as good 
a lady as 6ver I see You’ve got more brains in your little vinger 
than any baronet’s wife in the county Will you come ^ Yes 
01 no *2 ’ 

‘ Ob, Sir Pitt ’ ’ Rebecca said, veiy much moved 
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‘ Say yes, Becky,^ Sir Pitt continued I’m an old man, but a 
>od I’m good for twenty years I’ll make you happy, zee if 

don’t You shall do what you like , spend what you like , and 

’av it all your own way I’ll make you a zettlement I’ll do 



ev'erything i eg’lar Look year ^ ’ and the old man fell down on 
his knees and leered at her like a satyr 

Rebecca started back a picture of consternation In the course 
of this history we have never seen her lose hei presence of mind , 
but she did now, and wept some of the most genuine tears that 
ever fell from her eyes 

‘ Oh, Sii Pitt * ’ she said ‘ Oh, sir — I — I’m mao^iecl already ’ 
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CHAPTER XV 

IH WHICH PuEBECCA’s HUSBAND AFPEAJIS FOR A SHORT TIAIE 

VERY reader of a sentimental tnin (aud 
J we desire no other) must ha^e been 
pleased ^ith the tablecni with which the 
last act of our little drama concluded ^ 
for what can be prettier than an image 
of Love on his knees before Beauty % 

But when Love heard that awful 
confession from Beauty that she was 
married already, he bounced up from his 
attitude of humility on the carpet, utter- 
ing exclamations which caused poor little 
Beauty to be more fiightened than she was when she made her 
avowal ^ Married ^ you're joking/ the Baionet cried, after the 
first explosion of rage and wonder ‘ You're making vun of me, 
Becky Who'd ever go to marry you without a shilling to >our 
vortune ^ ' 

‘ Mai ried ^ married ^ ^ Rebecca said, in an agony of tears — her 
voice choking with emotion, her handkerchief up to her leady eyes, 
fainting against the mantelpiece — a figure of woe fit to melt the 
most obdurate heart ^ Oh, Sir Pitt, dear Sir Pitt, do not think 
me ungrateful for all your goodness to me It is only your genei- 
osity that has extorted my secret ' 

^ Generosity be hanged * ' Sir Pitt roared out ‘ Who is it tu, 
then, you're married ^ Where was it *2 ’ 

^ Let me come back with you to the country, sir ^ Let me 
w^atch over you as faithfully as ever ^ Don't, don't separate me 
from dear Queen's Crawley * ' 

^ The feller has left you, has he ^ ' the Baronet said, beginning, 
as he fancied, to comprehend ‘Well, Becky — come back if you 
hke You can't eat your cake and have it Any ways I made 
you a vair offer Ooom back as governess — ^you shall have it all 
your own way ' She held out one hand She cried fit to break 
her heait, hex ringlets fell over her face, and over the marble 
mantelpiece where she ]^id it 

‘So th« lascal ran off, eh'Z' Sir Pitt said, with a hideous 
attempt at consolation ‘Xever mind, Becky, Til take caie 
of 'ee ' 

‘ Oh, sir, it would be the jiiide of my life to go back to Queen's 
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Crawley, and take care of the children, and of you as formerly, 
when you said you “were pleased with the services of your little 
Rebecca When I think of what you have just offered me, my 
heart fills with giatitude — ^indeed it does I can’t be >our wife, 
sir , let me — let me be your daughter > ’ 

Saying which, Rebecca went down on her knees m a most 
tragical way, and, taking Sir Pitt’s horny black hand between 
her own two (which were very pretty and white, and as soft 
as satin), looked up in his face with an expression of exquisite 



pathos and confidence, when — when the door opened, and Miss 
Crawley sailed in 

Mrs Firkm and Miss Bixggs, w’-ho happened by chance to be at 
the parloui door soon after the Baronet and Rebecca entered the 
apaitment, had also seen accidentally, through the keyhole, the 
old gentleman prostrate before the governess, and had heaid the 
generous pioposal which he made her li was scarcely out of his 
mouth, when Mrs Pirkin and ]\Iiss Briggs had streamed up the 
stairs, had rushed into the drawing-room where Miss Crawley was 
reading the French novel, and had given that old lady the astound- 
ing intelligence that Sir Pitt was on bis knees proposing to Miss 
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Sharp And if you calculate the time for the abo-ve dialogue to 
take place — the tune for Briggs and Firkin to fiy to the drawing- 
loom — the time foi Miss Cra\vle> to be astonished, and to drop 
her volume of Pigault ie Brun — and the time for her to come 
downstairs — you will see how exactly accurate this history is, and 
how Miss Oravley must ha\e apjieared at the very instant vhen 
Rebecca had assumed the attitude of humility 

‘ It IS the lady on the ground, and not the gentleman,^ Miss 
Crawley said, with a look and voice of great scorn ‘They told 
me that you weie on your knees, Bir Pitt do kneel once more, 
and let me see this pretty couple ^ ’ 

‘ I have thanked Sir Pitt Crawley, ma’am,’ Rebecca said, using, 

‘ and have told him that — that I never can become Lady Crawley ’ 
‘ Refused him * ’ Miss Crawley said, more bewildered than ever 
Biiggs and Firkin at the door opened the eyes of astonishment and 
the lips of wonder 

‘ Yes — refused,’ Rebecca continued, watli a sad, tearful voice 
‘ And am I to credit my ears that you absolutely proposed to 
her, Sir Pitt ? ’ the old lady asked 
‘ Ees,’ said the Baronet, ‘ I did 
‘ And slie refused you as she says ’ 

‘ Ees,’ Sir Pitt said, his features on a broad giin 
‘ It does not seem to break your heart, at any rate,’ Miss 
Ciawley remaiked 

‘ ISTawt a bit,’ answered Sir Pitt, with a coolness ahd good- 
humour which set Miss Crawley almost mad with bewilderment 
That an old gentleman of station should fall on his knees to a 
penniless governess, and burst out laughing because she refused to 
marry him, — that a penniless governess should refuse a Baronet 
with four thousand a j’^ar, — these were mysteries which Miss 
Crawley could never comprehend It surpassed any complications 
of intrigue in her favourite Pigault le Brun 

‘ I’m glad you think it good sport, brother,’ she continued, grop- 
ing wildly through this amazement 

‘ Yamous,’ said Sir Pitt ‘ Who’d ha’ thought it * what a sly 
little devil t what a little fox it waws ^ ’ he muttered to himself, 
chuckling with pleasure 

‘ Who’d have thought what ? ’ cries Miss Crawley, stamping 
wuth her foot ‘ Pray, Miss Sharp, are you waiting for the Prince 
Regent’s divorce, thatpyou don’t think our family good enough for 
you *2 ’ * 

‘ My attitude,’ Rebecca said, ‘ when yon came in, ma’am, did 
not look as if I despised such an honour as this good — this noble 
man has deigned to offer me Do you think I have no hearts 
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Have you all loved me, and been so kind to the poor oiphan — 
deserted — girl, and am I to feel nothing ^ O my friends ^ O my 
benefactors ^ may not my love, my life, my duty, try to repay the 
confidence yon have shown me ^ Do ;you grudge me even gratitude, 
Miss Crawley *2 It is too much — my heart is too full , ^ and she 
sank down in a chair so pathetically, that most of the audience 
present were perfectly melted with her sadness 

^ Whether you marry me or not, you’re a good little girl, Becky, 
and I’m your vriend, mind,’ said Sir Pitt, and putting on his 
crape-bound hat, he walked away — ^greatly to Rebecca’s relief , for 
it was evident that her secret vas unrevealed to Miss Crawlej-, and 
she had the advantage of a brief reprieve *- 

Putting her handkerchief to her eyes, and nodding away honest 
Briggs, who would have followed her upstairs, she vrent up to her 
apartment , while Briggs and Miss Crawley, in a high state of 
excitement, remained to discuss the strange event, and Firkin, not 
less moved, dived down into the kitchen regions, and talked of it 
with all the male and female company there And so impressed 
was Mrs Firkm with the news, that she thought proper to w^rite 
off by that very night’s post, ^ with her humble duty to Mrs Bute 
Crawley and the famly at the Rectory, and Sir Pitt tias been and 
proposed for to marry Miss Sharp, wherein she has lefused him to 
the -wonder of all ’ 

The two ladies in the dining-room (where worthy Miss Briggs 
was delighted to be admitted once more to a confidential conversa- 
tion with her patroness) wondered to their hearts’ content at Sir 
Pitt’s offer, and Rebecca’s refusal, Briggs veiy acutely suggesting 
that there must have been some obstacle in the shape of a previous 
attachment, otherwise no young woman m her senses would ever 
have refused so advantageous a proposal 

‘ You would have accepted it yourself, wouldn’t you, Briggs *2 ’ 
Miss Crawley said, kindly 

^ Would it not be a privilege to be Miss Crawley’s sister ^ ’ 
Briggs replied, with meek evasion 

‘ Well, Becky would have made a good Lady Crawdey, after all,’ 
Miss Crawley remarked (who was mollified by the girl’s refusal, 
and very liberal and generous now there was no call for her 
Sacrifices) ^ She has brains in plenty (much moie wit in her 
little finger than you have, my poor dear Bnggs, in all your head) 
Her manners are excellent, now I have formed her She is a 
Montmorency, Briggs, and blood zs something, though 1 despise it 
for my part , and she would have held her own amongst those 
pompous stupid Hampshire people much better than that un- 
fortunate ironmonger’s daughter ’ 
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Bri^^s coincided as usual, and the ^ pre\ lous attachment ’ was 
then discussed in conjectures ‘You poor friendless creatures are 
always having some foolish tendie^ Miss Crawley said ‘You 
yourself, you know, were in love with a writing-master (don’t cry, 
Briggs — you’re always crving, and it won’t bring him to life again), 
and I suppose this unfortunate Becky has been silly and senti- 
mental too — some apothecary, or house -steward, or painter, or 
young curate, or something of that sort ’ 

‘ Poor thing, poor thing * ’ says Briggs (who was thinking of 
twenty- four years back, and that hectic young writing-master 
whose lock of yellow hair, and whose letters, beautiful m their 
illegibility, she cherished in her old desk upstairs) ‘ Poor thing, 
poor thing ’ ’ says Briggs Once more she was a fresh-cheeked lass 
of eighteen , she was at evening church, and the hectic writing- 
master and she weie quavering out of the same psalm-hook 

‘After such conduct on Rebecca’s part,’ Miss Crawley said 
enthusiastically, ‘ our family should do something Find out 'who 
is the ohjet^ Briggs I’ll set him up in a shop, or older my 
portrait of him, you know , or speak to my cousin, the Bishop — 
and I’ll doter Becky, and we’ll have a wedding, Briggs, and you 
shall make -the breakfast, and be a bridesmaid ’ 

Briggs declaied that it would be delightful, and vowed that her 
dear Miss Crawley was always kind and generous, and went up to 
Rebecca’s bedroom to console her and prattle about the offer, and 
the refusal, and the cause thereof, and to hint at the generous 
intentions of Miss Ciawley, and to find out who was the gentle- 
man that had the mastery of Miss Sharp’s heart 

Rebecca was very kind, very affectionate and affected — responded 
to Briggs’s ojQTers of tenderness with grateful fervour — owned there 
was a secret attachment — a delicious mystery — what a pity Miss 
Biiggs had not remained half a minute longer at the keyhole ^ 
Rebecca might, perhaps, have told more but five minutes after 
Miss Briggs’s arrival in Rebecca’s apartinent, Miss Crawley actually 
made her appearance there — an unheard-of honour, — her impatience 
had overcome her , she could not wait for the tardy operations of 
her ambassadress so she came m person, and ordered Briggs out 
of the room And expressing her approval of Rebecca’s conduct, 
she asked particulars of the interview, and the previous transactions 
which had brought about the astonishing offer of Sir Pitt 

Rebecca said she h^d long had some notion of the paitiality 
with which Sir Pitt honoured her (for he was in the habit of 
making his feelings known in a very frank and unreserved manner), 
but, not to mention piivate reasons with which she vould not 
for the present trouble Bliss Crawley, Sir Pitt’s age, station, and 
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habit's were such as to rendei a maiiiage quite impossible aud 
could a woman A\itli any feeling of self-respect and any decency 
listen to proposals at such a moineut, when the fuiieial of the 
layer’s deceased wife had not actually taken place ^ 

^ISTonsense, rny dear, you would never have lefused him had 
there not been some one else in the case/ Miss Ciawley said, 
coming to her point at once ' Tell me the piivate leasons what 
are the private reasons 1 There zs some one ^ who is it that has 
touched your heai t ^ ’ 

Rebecca cast down her eyes, and owned theie was * You have 
guessed right, dear lady,’ she said with a sweet simple faltering 
voice ‘You wonder at one so poor and friendless Jhaving an 
attachment, don’t you ? I have never heard that poverty was any 
safeguard against it I wish it were ’ 

‘My poor dear child/ cried Miss Crawley, who was always 
quite ready to be sentimental, ‘is our passion uniequited, then? 
Are we pmmg in secret ^ Tell me all, and let me console you ’ 

‘I wish you could, dear madam/ Rebecca said m the same 
tearful tone ‘ Indeed, indeed I need it ’ And she laid hei head 
upon Miss Crawley’s shoulder and wept theie so natuially that 
the old lady, surprised into sympathy, embraced ?iier with an 
almost maternal kindness, uttered many soothing protests of legard 
and affection for her, vowed that she loved her as a daughter, and 
would do everything in her powei to serve hei ‘ And now who 
IS it, my dear^ Is it that pretty Miss Sedle^’s brother *2 You 
said something about an affair with him I’ll ask him here, my 
dear And yon shall have him indeed you shall ’ 

‘ Don’t ask me now,’ Rebecca said ‘ You shall know all soon 
Indeed you shall Dear kind Miss Crawley — dear friend, — may I 
say so ? ’ 

‘That you may, my child,’ the old lady replied, kissing her 
‘ I can’t tell you now,’ sobbed out Rebecca, ‘ I am very miserable 
But oh, love me always — promise you will love me always ’ And 
in the midst of mutual tears — for the emotions of the youngei 
woman had awakened the sympathies of the elder— this promise 
vas solemnly given by Miss Ciawley, w^ho left her little protegee^ 
blessing and admiring her as a dear, aitless, tender-hearted, affec- 
tionate, incomprehensible creature 

And now she was left alone to think over the sudden and 
wonderful events of the day, and of what had been and what might 
have been What think you were the private feelings of Miss — no 
(begging hex pardon), of Mrs Rebecca '2 If, a few pages back, the 
present writer claimed the piivilege of peeping into Miss Amelia 
Sedley’s bedroom, and understanding v ith the omniscience of the 
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novelist all the gentle pains and pa'^sions which weie tossing npon 
that innocent pillow, \yhj should he not declare himseit to be 
Rebecca’s confidante too, masiter of her secret^, and seal-keeper of 
that young woman’s conscience 

Well, then, in the first place, Rebecca gave way to some very 
sincere and touching i egrets that a piece of marvellous good fortune 
should have been so near her, and she actually obliged to decline 
it In this natuial emotion every pioperly regulated mind will 
certainly shaie What good mother is there that would not com- 
miserate a penniless spinster, who might have been my lady, and 
have shared four thousand a year ^ What w^ell-bred young person 
IS there all Yanity Fair, who will not teel for a hard-working, 
ingenious, meiitorious girl, who gets such an honourable, ad- 
vantageous, provoking ofier, just at the very moment when it is 
out of her pow er to accept it ^ I am sure our friend Becky’s dis- 
appointment deserves and will command every s>mpathj 

I lemember one night being in the Fair myselt, at an evening 
party I observed old Miss Toady, there also piesent, single out 
for her special attentions and flattery little Mrs Briefless, the 
barrister’s wife, who is of a good family certainly, but, as we all 
know, IS as4)oor as poor can be 

What, I asked in my own mind, can cause this obsequiousness 
on the part of Miss Toady has Briefless got a county court, or 
has his Wife had a fortune left her ^ Miss Toady explained 
presently, with that simiflicity which distmgiushes all her conduct 
Won know,’ she said, ‘Mrs Briefless is granddaughter of Sir John 
Redhand, who is so ill at Cheltenham that he can’t last six months 
Mrs Briefless’s papa succeeds , so you see she wzll be a baronet’s 
daughter ’ And Toady asked Briefless and his wife to dinner the 
very next week 

If the mere chance of becoming a baronet’s daughter can procure 
a lady such homage in the world, surely, surely we may respect 
the agonies of a young woman who has lost the opportunity of 
becoming a baronet’s wife Who would have dreamed of Lady 
Crawley dying so soon ^ She was one of those sickly women that 
might have lasted these ten yeais — Rebecca thought to herself, m 
all the woes of repentance — and I might have been my lady ' I 
might have led that old man whither I w-ould I might have 
thanked Mrs Bute for her patronage, and Mr Pitt for his insuffer- 
able condescension would have had the towm- house newly 
furnished ''and decorated I would have had the handsomest 
carnage in London, and a box at the Opera , and I would have 
been presented next season All this 'nvight have been , but now 
—now all was doubt and mysteiy 

G 
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But Bebecca ^as a young lacl;^ of too much resolution and 
energy of chaiacter to permit herself much useless and unseemly 
sorrow for the irrevocable past ^ so, having devoted only the proper 
portion of regret to it, she visely turned her whole attention 
towards the future, v hich was now vastly more important to her 
And she surveyed her position, and its hopes, doubts, and chances 

In the first place, she was mary led ^ — that was a great fact 
Sir Pitt knew it She was not so much surprised into the avowal, 
as induced to make it by a sudden calculation It must have 
come some day , and why not now as at a later period He who 
would have married her himself must at least be silent with regard 
to her marriage But how Miss Crawley would bear the news — 
was the great question Misgivings Bebeeca had , but she 
remembered all Miss Crawley had said ^ the old lady's avowed 
contempt for birth , her daring hberal opinions , her general 
romantic propensities her almost doting attachment to her 
nephew, and her repeatedly expressed fondness for Rebecca herself 
She is so fond of him, Rebecca thought, that she will forgive him 
anything she is so used to me that I don’t think she could be 
comfortable without me when the ^clavrczssement comes there 
will be a scene, and hysterics, and a gieat quarrel, ejand then a 
great reconciliation At all events, what use was there in delaying 
the die was thrown, and now or to-morrow the issue must be the 
same And so, resolved that Miss Crawley should have the news, 
the young person debated in her mmd as to the best means of 
conveying it to her , and whether she should face the storm that 
must come, or Ay and avoid it until its first fuiy was blown over 
In this state of meditation she wrote the following letter — 

‘Deadest Friend, — T he great crisis which we have debated 
about so often is come Half of my secret is known, and I have 
thought and thought, until I am quite sure that now is the time 
to reveal the whole of the mystez y Sir Pitt came to me this 
morning, and made — what do you think *2 — a declaration zn form 
Think of that * Poor little me I might have been Rady Crawley 
How pleased Mrs Bute would have been , and ma tante if I had 
taken precedence of her ^ I might have been somebody’s mamma, 
instead of — oh, I tremble, I tremble when I think how soon we 
must tell all J — 

'Sir Pitt knows I am married, and not; knowing to whom, is 
not very much displeased as yet Ma tante is actztially ungry that 
I should have refused him But she is all kindness and gracious- 
ness She condescends to say I would have made him a good wife , 
and vows that she will be a mother to your lit tie Rebecca, She 
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v,ill be shaken ^heii she first hears the nc'vvb But need we fear 
anything beyond a momentary anger *2 I think not I avi suie 
not She dotes upon ^ou so (you naughty, good-for-nothing man), 
that she would pardon you anything and, indeed, I believe, the 
next place in her heart is mine and that she would be miserable 
without me Dearest ^ something tells me we shall conquer You 
shall leave that odious regiment quit gaming, racing, and he a 
good hoy ^ and a\ e shall all live in Park Dane and ma tante shall 
leave us all her money 

I shall try and walk to-morrow at 3 in the usual place If 
Miss B accompanies me, you must come to dinner, and bring an 
answer, ar*d put it in the third volume of Porteus’s Sermons 
But, at all events, come to your own B 

‘To Miss Eliza Stales, 

‘ At Mr Barnet’s, Saddler, Kmghtsbridge ’ 

And I trust there is no reader of this little story who has not 
discernment enough to perceive that the Miss Eliza Styles (an old 
schoolfellow, Rebecca said, with \vhom she had resumed an active 
correspondence of late, and who used to fetch these letters from the 
saddler’s) woiie brass spurs, and large curling mustachios, and was 
indeed no other than Captain Rawdon Crawley 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE LETTEB ON THE PINCUSHION 

W they were married is not of the slightest 
consequence to anybody What is to 
hinder a Captain who is a major, and a 
young lady who is of age, from purchas- 
ing a licence, and uniting themselves at 
any church in this town '2 Who needs 
to be told, that if a woman has a will, 
she will assuredly find a way *2 — My 
belief is, that one day, when Miss 
Sharp had gone to pass the forenoon 
with her deai friend Miss Ameha 
Sedley in Russell Square, a lady very 
hke her might have been seen entering 
a church m the City, in company with 
a gentleman with dyed?» mustachios, 
who, after a quarter of an hour's interval, escorted her back to 
the hackney-coach m waiting, and that this was a quiet bridal- 
party 

And who on earth, after the daily experience we have, can 
question the probability of a gentleman marrying anybody How 
many of the wise and learned have married their cooks *2 Did not 
Lord Eldon himself, the most prudent of men, make a runaway 
match *2 Were not Achilles and Ajax both in love with their 
servant-maids *2 And are we to expect a heavy dragoon with 
strong desires and small brains, who had never controlled a passion 
m his life, to become prudent all of a sudden, and to refuse to pay 
any price for an indulgence to which he had a mmd *2 If people 
only made prudent marriages, what a stop to population there 
would be * 

It seems to me, for my pait, that Mr Rawdon's marriage was 
one of the honestest actions which we shall have to record in any 
portion of that gentleman's biography which has to do with the 
present history No one will say it is unmanly to he captivated 
by a woman, or, being captivated, to mafry her , and^the admira- 
tion, the delight, the passion, the wonder, the unbounded confidence, 
and frantic adoration with which, by degrees, this big warrior got 
to regard the little Rebecca, were feelings which the ladies at least 
will pronounce were not altogether discreditable to him When 
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slie sangj every note thrilled m his dull soul, and tingled through 
Ills huge frame When she spoke, he hrought all the force of his 
brains to listen and wonder If she was jocular, he used to revolve 
her jokes in his mind, and explode over them halt an hour after- 
wards in the street, to the surprise of the groom in the tilbury by 
his side, or the comrade riding with him in Rotten Row Her 
words were oracles to him, her smallest actions marked by an 
infallible grace and wisdom ‘ How she sings,— how she paints ^ ^ 
thought he ^ How she lode th it kicking mare at Queen’s Crawley u 
And he would say to her in confidential moments, ‘ By Jove, Beck, 
you’re fit to be Commander-in-Ohief, or Archbishop of Canterbury, 
by J ove ’ ^ Is his case a rare one ^ and don’t we see every day in 
the world many an honest Hercules at the apron-strings of Omphale, 
and great whiskered Samsons prostrate m Delilah’s lap % 

When, then, Becky told him that the great crisis was near, and 
the time for action had arrived, Rawdon expressed himself as ready 
to act under her orders, as he would be to charge with his troop at 
the command of his colonel There was no need for him to put 
his letter into the thud volume of Porteus Rebecca easily found 
a means to get rid of Briggs, her companion, and met her faithful 
friend in '^tjje usual place’ on the next day She had thought 
over matters at night, and communicated to Rawdon the result of 
her determmations He agreed, of course, to everything, was 
quite sure that it was all right that what she proposed was best , 
that Miss Crawley would infallibly lelent, or ^ come round,’ as he 
said, after a time Had Rebecca’s resolutions been entirely 
different, he would have followed them as implicitly ^You have 
head enough foi both of us. Beck,’ said he ^ You’re sure to get 
us out of the scrape I never saw your equal, and I’ve met with 
some clippers in my time too ’ And with this simple confession 
of faith, the love-stricken dragoon left her, to execute his part of 
the project which she had formed for the pair 

It consisted simply m the hiring of quiet lodgings at Brompton, 
or in the neighbourhood of the bai racks, for Captain and Mrs 
Crawley Por Rebecca had determined, and very prudently, we 
think, to fiy Rawdon was only too happy at her resolve , he had 
been enti eating her to take this measure any time for weeks past 
He pranced off to engage the lodgings with all the impetuosity of 
love He agreed to pay two guineas a week so readily, that the 
landlady regretted she Jiad asked him so little He ordered in a 
piano, and'^half a nurserv-houseful of flowers, and a heap of good 
things As for shawls, kid gloves, silk stockings, gold French 
watches, bracelets, and perfumery, he sent them in with the 
profusion of blind love and unbounded credit And having 
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relieved his mind by tins outpouring of generosity, he went and 
dined nervously at the club, •waiting until the gieat moment of his 
bfe should come 

The occurrences of the previous day , the admirable conduct of 
Bebecca in refusing an offer so advantageous to her, th^ secret 
unhappiness preying upon her, the sweetness and silence with 
which she bore her affliction, made Miss Crawley much more 
tender than usual An event of this nature, a marriage, or a 
refusal, or a proposal, thrills through a whole houseful of women, 
and sets all their hysterical sympathies at work As an observer 
of human nature, I regularl;^ frequent St George’^ Hanover 
Square, during the genteel marriage season , and though I have 
never seen the bridegioom’s male fi lends give way to tears, or the 
beadles and offlciatmg clergy any way affected, yet it is not at all 
uncommon to see women who are not in the least concerned in the 
operations going on — old ladies who are long past marrying, stout 
middle-aged females with plenty of sons and daughters, let alone 
pretty young creatures in pmk bonnets, who are on their pro- 
motion, and may naturally take an interest in the ceremony, — I 
say it IS quite common to see the women present piging, sobbing, 
sniffling , hiding their little faces in their little useless pocket- 
handkerchiefs , and heaving, old and young, with emotion When 
my friend, the fashionable J ohn Pimlico, married the lovely Lady 
Belgravia Green Parker, the emotion was so geneial, that even 
the little snuffy old pew-opener who let me into the seat was in 
teais And wherefoie I inquired of my own soul sAe was not 
going to be married 

Miss Crawley and Briggs, in a word, after the affair of Sir Pitt, 
indulged in the utmost luxury of sentiment, and Rebecca became 
an object of the most tender interest to them In her absence 
Miss Crawley solaced herself with the most sentimental of the 
navels in her library Little Sharp, with her secret griefs, was the 
heroine of the day 

That night Rebecca sang more sweetly and talked more 
pleasantly than she had ever been heard to do in Park Lane She 
twined herself round the heart of Miss Ciawley She spoke 
lightly and laughingly of Sir PitPs proposal, ridiculed it as the 
foolish fancy of an old man , and her eyes filled with tears, and 
Briggs’s heart with unutterable pangs of ^defeat, as she said she 
desired no other lot than to remain for ever with her^dear bene- 
factress ‘My dear little creature,’ the old lady said, ‘I don’t 
intend to let you stir for years, that you may depend upon 
As for going back to that odious brother of mine after what has 
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pa&sed, it IS out of the question Heie you sta> ’VMth me and 
Biiggs Biiggs wants to go to boe hex relations \ery often Biiggb, 
you may go when yuu like But as fui you, my deal, you must 
stay and take caie ot the old woman ^ 

If Rawdon Ciawleyhad been then and there present, instead of 
being at the club ner\ously dunking claret, the pair might have 
gone down on then knees before the old spinster, avowed all, and 
been foigiven in a twinkling But that good chance was denied to 
the young couple, doubtless in ordei that this story might be 
wiitten, m which numbers of their wondeiful adventuies aie 
naiiated — adventuies wdiich could nevei have occurred to them if 
they had been housed and shelteied undei the comfortable un- 
inteiesting forgiveness of Miss Crawley 

Undei Mrs Eiikm’s orders, in the Paik Lane establishment, 
was a young woman from Hampshire, whose business it was, among 
other duties, to knock at Miss Sharp’s dooi with that jug of 
hot water which Firkiii would rather ha\e perished than have 
presented to the intrudei This girl, bred on the family estate, 
had a biothei in Captain Crawley’s troop , and if the truth were 
known, I c}|iresay it would come out that she was aware of certain 
anangements, which have a great deal to do with this history 
At any rate she purchased a yellow shawl, a pan of green boots, 
and a light blue hat with a red feather, with three guineas which 
Rebecca gave her, and as little Shaip was by no means too liberal 
with her money, no doubt it w^as foi sei vices rendeied that Betty 
Mai tin was so biibed 

On the second day after Sir Pitt Crawley’s ofter to Miss Sharp, 
the sun rose as usual, and at the usual hour Betty Martin, the up- 
staiis maid, knocked at the door of the governess’s bedchamber 

Ho answer was returned, and she knocked again Silence was 
still uninterrupted, and Betty, with the hot water, opened the 
dooi and entered the chamhei 

The little white dimity bed was as smooth and trim as on the 
day previous, when Betty’s own hands had helped to make it 
Two little trunks were corded in one end of the room , and on the 
table before the window — on the pincushion — the great fat pin- 
cushion lined with pink inside, and twilled like a lady’s nightcap 
— lay a letter It had been reposing theie probably all nigbt 

Betty advanced towards it on tiptoe, as if she were afraid to 
awake it ^looked at it, and round the room, with an air of great 
w^onder and satisfaction , took up the letter, and grinned intensely 
as she turned it round and ovei, and finally earned it into jMiss 
Briggs’s room below 
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How could Betty tell that the letter was for Miss Briggs, I 
should like to know All the schooling Betty had was at Airs 
Bute Crawley’s Sunday-school, and she could no more read wanting 
than Hebrew 

‘La, Miss Briggs,’ the girl exclaimed, ^oh, miss, something 
must have happened — there^s nobody in Miss Sharp’s room ^ the 
bed ain’t been slep in, and she’ve run away, and left this letter for 
y-ou, miss ’ 

^ What ^ ’ cries Briggs, dropping her comb, the thin wisp of 
faded hair falling over her shoulders , ^ an elopement ^ Miss 
Sharp a fugitive ’ What, what is this ? ’ and she eagerly broke 
the neat seal, and, as they say, ‘devoured the content^’ of the 
letter addressed to her 

‘ Dea.b Miss Bkiggs,^ the lefugee wrote, ‘ the kindest heart in 
the world, as yours is, will pity and sympathise with me and 
excuse me With tears, and prayeis, and blessings, I leave the 
home where the poor orphan has ever met with kindness and 
affection Claims even superior to those of my benefactress call 
me hence I go to my duty — to my husband Yes, I am 
married My husband commands me to seek the h'^mhle home 
which we call ours Dearest Miss Briggs, break the news as your 
delicate sympathy will know how to do it — to my dear, my 
beloved friend and benefactress Tell her, ere I went, I shed tears 
on her deal pillow — that pillow that I have so often soothed in 
sickness — that I long agaxn to watch — Oh, with w^hat joy shall I 
return to dear Park Lane ’ How I tremble for the answ^'er which 
IS to seal my fate ^ When Sii Pitt deigned to oflPei me his hand, 
an honour of which my beloved Miss Oiawley said I was deservtng 
(my blessings go with her for judging the pooi orphan worthy to 
be her stste? ^), I told Sir Pitt that I was already a w^fe Even 
he forgave me But my courage failed me, when I should have 
told him all — that I could not be his wife, for I was h%s daughter ^ 
I am wedded to the best and most generous of men — ^Miss Crawley’s 
Hawdon is my Rawdon At his command I open my lips, and 
follow him to our humble home, as I would through the woo Id 
Oh, my excellent and kind friend, intercede with my Rawdon’s 
beloved aunt for him and the pool giil to whom all h%s noble race 
have shown such unparalleled affectzon Ask Miss Crawley to 
receive heo ch%hh en I can say no more, h?it blessings, blessings 
on all in the dear house I leave, prays — Your affectic7nate and 
gratefovl Rebecca Cbawley ’ 


^ Alidnight ’ 
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J ust as Briggs had finished reading this aifeetmg and intcie&t- 
ing document, which reinstated her in her position as fiist con- 
fidante of Miss Crawley, Mrs Firkm entered the room ^ Here s 
Mrs Bute Ciawley just arrived by the mail irom Hampshire, and 
wants some tea , will you come down and make bieakfast, miss?' 



And to the surprise of Firkin, clasping her dressing-gown around 
her, the wisp of hair floating dishevelled behind her, the little 
curl-papers still sticking in bunches round her forehead, Briggs 
sailed down to Mrs Bute vith the letter in her hand containing 
the wonde^rful news 

‘ Oh, Mi s Firkin,’ gasped Betty, ‘ sech a business ^ Miss Sharp 
have a gone and run away with the Capting, and they're off to 
Oietny Green ^ ' We would devote a chapter to describe the 
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emotions of Mrs Firkin, did not the passions of her mistresses 
occupy our genteeler muse 

When Mrs Bute Crawley, numbed with midnight travelling, 
and warming herself at the newly crackling parlour fire, heard fi om 
Miss Briggs the intelligence of the clandestine marriage, she 
declared it was quite providential that she should have ariived at 
such a time to assist poor dear Miss Crawley in supporting the 
shock — that Itehecca was an aitful little hussy of whom she had 
always had her suspicions , and that as for Rawdon Crawley, she 
never could account for ins aunt's infatuation regarding him, and 
had long considered him a profligate, lost, and abandoned being 
And this awful conduct, Mrs Bute said, will have at least th%8 
good effect, it will open poor dear Miss Ciawley's eyes to the real 
character of this wicked man Then Mrs Bute had a comfortable 
hot toast and tea , and as there was a vacant room in the house 
now, there was no need for her to remain at the Gloster Coffee- 
House where the Portsmouth mail had set her down, and whence 
she ordeied Mr Bowls's a%de-de-camp the footman to bring away 
her trunks 

Miss Crawley, be it known, did not leave her roopa until near 
noon — taking chocolate in bed m the mornmg, while Becky Sharp 
read the Jfb? mng Post to her, or otherwise amusing herself or 
dawdling The conspiiators below agreed that they would spare 
the dear lady’s feelings until she appeared in her drawing-room 
meanwhile it was announced to her that Mrs Bute Crawley had 
come up fiom Hampshire by the mail, was staying at the Gloster, 
sent her love to Miss Crawley, and asked for breakfast with 
Miss Briggs The arrival of Mrs Bute, which would not have 
caused any extieme delight at another period, was hailed with 
pleasure now , Miss Crawley being pleased at the notion of a 
gossip with her sister-m-law regarding the late Lady Ciawley, the 
funeral arrangements pending, and Sir Pitt’s abrupt proposals 
to Rebecca 

It was not until the old lady was fairly ensconced in her usual 
arm-chair in the drawing-room, and the prelinnnaiy embraces and 
inquiries had taken place between the ladies, that the conspirators 
thought it advisable to submit her to the operation Who has not 
admired the artifices and delicate approaches -vith which women 
‘ prepare ’ their friends for bad news Mi§s Crawley’s two friends 
made such an appaiatus of mysteiy before they broke Kjhe intelli- 
gence to her, that they worked her up to the necessary degree of 
doubt and alarm 

^And she refused Sir Pitt — my dear, dear Miss Crawley, 
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prepare yourself for it/ Mrs Bute said — ^because — because she 
couldn’t help herself’ 

® Of course there was a reason/ Miss Crawley answered ^ She 
liked somebody else I told Briggs so yesterday ’ 

‘ Lzles somebody else ’ ’ Briggs gasped ^ Oh^ my dear friend, 
she IS married already ’ 

‘Married already/ Mis Bute chimed in, and both sate with 
clasped hands looking from each other at their victim 

‘Send her to me, the instant she comes in The httle sly 
wretch how dared she not tell me *2 ’ cried out Miss Crawley 

‘ She won’t come in soon Prepare yourself, dear friend — she’s 
gone out for a long time — she’s — she’s gone altogether ’ 

‘Gracious goodness, and who’s to make my chocolate '2 Send 
for her, and have her back , I desire that she come back/ the old 
lady said 

‘ She decamped last night, ma’am,’ cried Mrs Bute 
‘ She left a letter for me,’ Briggs exclaimed ‘ She’s married 
to ’ 

‘Prepare her, for heaven’s sake Don’t torture her, nay dear 
Miss Br%gs ’ 

‘ She’s married to whom ^ ’ cries the spinster in a nervous fury 
‘ To — to a relation of ’ 

‘ She refused Sir Pitt,’ cried the victim ‘ Speak at once 
Don’t drive me mad ’ 

‘ Oh, ma’am — prepare her. Miss Bnggs — she’s manned to 
Bawd on Crawley ’ 

‘ Rawdon married — Rebecca — governess — ^nobod — Get out of 
my house, you fool, you idiot — ^you stupid old Briggs — how dare 
you^ You’re m the plot — ^you made him marry, thinking that 
I’d leave my money from him — you did, Martha,’ the poor old 
lady screamed in hysteric sentences 

‘I, ma’am, ask a member of this family to marry a drawing- 
master’s daughter *2 ’ 

‘ Her mother was a Montmorency,’ cried out the old lady, pull- 
ing at the bell with all her might 

‘ Her mother was an opera-girl, and she has been on the stage 
or worse herself,’ said Mrs Bute 

Miss Crawley gave a final scream, and fell back in a faint 
They were forced to take her back to the room which she had 
just quitted One fit hysterics succeeded another The doctor 
was sent for — the apothecary ai lived Mrs Bute took up the 
post of nurse by her bedside ‘ Her relations ought to be round 
about her/ that amiable woman said 

She had scarcely been carried up to her loom, when a new 
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person arrived to whom it was also necessaiy to bieak the news 
This was Sir Pitt ‘Where’s Becky *2^ he said, coming m 
‘ Where’s her traps ? She’s commg with me to Queen’s Crawley ’ 

‘ Have you not heard the astonishing intelligence regarding her 
surreptitious union *2 ’ Briggs asked 

‘ What’s that to me ’ Sir Pitt asked ‘ I know she’s married 
That makes no odds Tell her to come down at once, and not 
keep me ’ 

* Are you not aware, sir,’ Miss Briggs asked, ‘that she has left 
our roof, to the dismay of Miss Ciawley, who is nearly killed by 
the intelligence of Captain Rawdon’s union with her ’ 

When Sir Pitt Crawley heard that Rebecca was married to his 
son, he broke out into a fury of language which it would do no 
good to repeat in this place, as indeed it sent poor Briggs shudder- 
ing out of the room , and with her we will shut the door upon the 
figure of the frenzied old man, wild with hatred and insane with 
baffled desire 

One day after he went to Queen’s Crawley, he hurst like a mad- 
man into the room she had used when there — dashed open hei 
boxes with his foot, and fiung about her papers, clothes, other 
relics Miss Horrocks, the butler’s daughter, took sopae of them 
The children dressed themselves and acted plays in the others 
It was hut a few days after the poor mother had gone to her 
lonely burying-place, and was laid, unwept and disregarded, in a 
vault full of strangers 

‘ Suppose the old lady doesn’t come to,’ Rawdon said to his little 
wife, as they sate together in the snug little Brompton lodgings 
She had been trying the new piano all the moining The new 
gloves fitted her to a nicety ^ the new shawls became her wonder- 
fully ^ the new iings glittered on her little hands, and the new 
watch ticked at her waist, ‘suppose she don’t come round, eh, 
Becky 

^ ril make :your fortune,’ she said , and Delilah patted Samson’s 
cheek 

‘ You can do anything,’ he said, kissing the little hand ‘ By 
Jove you can, and we’ll diive down to the Star and G-arter, and 
dine, by Jove ’ 
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CHAPTER XVII 

HOW CAPTAIX BOUGHT A PIANO 

E theie is any exhibition m aH Vanity Fair which 
Satire and Sentiment can visit arm-in-arm 
together ^ where you light on the strangest 
contrasts laughable and tearful wheie jou may 
be gentle and pathetic, or savage and cynical, 
with perfect propriety it is at one of those 
public assemblies, a crowd of which ai e advertised 
every day m the last page of the T%meB news- 
paper, and over which the late Mr George 
Robins used to preside with so much dignity There are very 
few London people, as I fancy, who have not attended at these 
meetings, and all with a taste for moralising must have thought, 
with a sensation and interest not a little startling and queer, of 
the day when their turn shah come too, and Mr Hammerdown 
will sell by the orders of Diogenes’ assignees, or will be instructed 
by the executors to offer to public competition, the library, 
furniture, plate, wardrobe, and choice cellar of wines of Epicurus 
deceased 

Even with the most selfish disposition, the Vanity-Fairian, as 
he witnesses this sordid pait of the obsequies of a departed friend, 
can’t but feel some sympathies and regret My Lord Dives’s 
remains are in the family vault the statuaries are cutting an 
inscription veraciously commemorating his virtues, and the sorrows 
of his heir, who is disposing of his goods What guest at Dives’s 
table can pass the familiar house without a sigh — the familiar 
house of which the lights used to shine so cheerfully at seven 
o’clock, of which the hall-doors opened so readily, of which the 
obsequious servants, as you passed up the comfortable stair, 
sounded your name firom landing to landmg, until it reached the 
apartment where jolly old Dives welcomed his friends * What a 
number of them he had , and what a noble way of entertaining 
them » How witty people used to he here who were morose when 
they got out of the door , and how courteous and friendly men 
who slandered and h^ed each other everywhere else ^ He was 
pompous, T:)ut with such a cook what would one not swallow he 
was rather dull, perhaps, but would not such wine make any con- 
versation pleasant 1 We must get some of his Burgundy at any 
price, the mourners cry at his club got this box at old 
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Dives’s sale,’ Pmcher says, handing it round, ‘ one of Louis XY ’s 
mistresses — pretty thing, is it not — sweet miniature,’ and they 
talk of the way in which young Dives is dissipating his fortune 
How changed the house is, though ^ The front is patched over 
with hills, setting forth the particulars of the furniture in staring 
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capitals They have hung a shred of carpet out of an upstairs 
window — a half-dozen of porters are lounging on the dirty steps — 
the hall swarms with dingy guests of Oriental countenance, who 
thrust printed cards into your hand, and offer to hid Old women 
and amateurs have invaded the upper apartments, pinching the 
hed-curtains, poking into the feathers, shampooing the mattresses, 
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and clapping the wardrobe drawers to and fro Enterprising young 
housekeepers are measuring the looking-glasses and hangings to see 
if they will suit the new menage — (Snob w ill brag for years that he 
has purchased this or that at Dives’s sale) and Mi Hammerdown 
IS sitting on the great mahogany dining-tables, in the dining-room 
below, waving the ivory hammer, and emplo^ying all the artifices of 
eloquence, enthusiasm, entreaty, reason, despair , shouting to his 
people^ satirising Mr Da\ ids for his sluggishness ^ inspiriting Mis 
Moss into action , imploring, commanding, bellowing, until down 
comes the hammer like fate, and we pass to the next lot O Dives, 
who would ever have thought, as we sat round the broad table 
sparkling^ with plate and spotless linen, to have seen such a dish at 
the head of it as that roaring auctioneei *2 

It was rather late in the sale The excellent drawing-room 
furniture by the best makeis ^ the rare and famous wines, selected 
regardless of cost, and with the well-known taste of the purchaser , 
the rich and complete set of family plate, had been sold on the 
previous days Certain of the best wines (which all had a great 
character among amateurs in the neighbouihood) had been 
pui chased for his master, who knew them very well, by the 
butler of oiw friend John Osboine, Esquire, of Knssell Square A 
small portion of the most useful articles of the plate had been 
bought by some young stockbrokers from the City And now the 
public being invited to the purchase of minoi objects, it happened 
that the orator on the table was expatiating on the merits of a 
picture, which he sought to recommend to his audience it was 
by no means so select or numerous a company as had attended 
the previous days of the auction 

‘No 369,’ roared Mr Hammerdown ^ Portrait of a gentleman 
on an elephant Who’ll bid foi the gentleman on the elephant ? 
Lift up the picture, Blowman, and let the company examine this 
lot ’ A long, pale, military-looking gentleman, seated demiii ely at 
the mahogany table, could not help grinning as this valuable lot 
was shown by Mr Blowman ‘Turn the elephant to the Captain, 
Blowman What shall we say, sii, for the elephant ^2 ^ but the 
Captain, blushing, in a very burned and discomfited manner turned 
away his head, and the auctioneer lepeated his discomposure 

^ Shall we say twenty guineas for this work of art *2 — fifteen, five, 
name your own price The gentleman without the elephant is 
worth five pound ’ • 

"I wdhder it ain’t come down with him,’ said a professional 
wag , ‘ he’s anyhow a precious big one , ’ at which (foi the elephant- 
rider was repiesented as of a very stout figme) there was a general 
giggle in the room 
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^ Don^t be trying to deprecate the value of the lot, Mi Moss/ 
Mr Hammerdown said ^ ‘let the company examine it as a voik of 
art — the attitude of the gallant animal c^mte according to natur , 
the gentleman m a nankeen-jacket, his gun in his hand, is going to 
the chase , in the distance a banyhann-tree and a pagody, most 
likely lesemblances of some interesting spot in our famous Eastern 
possessions How much for this lot ? Come, gentlemen, don^t keep 
me here all clay ' 

Some one hid five shillings, at which the military gentleman 
l<X)ked towards the quarter from which this splendid offer had 
come, and there saw another officer with a young lady on his aim, 
who both appeared to he highly amused with the scene, and to 

whom, finally, this lot was knocked 
down for half a guinea He at the table 
looked more surprised and discomposed 
than ever when he spied this pair, and 
his head sank into his military collar, 
and he turned his back upon them, so 
as to avoid them altogether 

Of all the other articles which Mr 
Hammerdown had the hoiy^ur to offer 
for public competition that day it is 
not our pm pose to make mention, save 
of one only , this was a little square 
piano, which came down fiom the 
upper regions of the house (the state grand piano having been 
disposed of previously) , this the young lady tried with a rapid 
and skilful hand (making the officer blush and start again), and 
*for it, when its turn came, her agent began to hid 

Bj^it there was an opposition here The Hebrew a%de-de-c<mi^ 
m tl**p^^rvice of the officer at the table bid against the Hebrew 
gent' employed by the elephant-purchasers, and a husk battle 
ensbr^ oxer this little piano, the combatants being greatly en- 
couraged by Mr Hammerdown 

At last, when the competition had been prolonged for some 
time, the elephant captain and lady desisted from the lace , and 
the hammer coming down, the auctioneei said, ‘ Mi Lewis, twenty- 
five,^ and Mr Lewis’s chief thus became the proprietor of the little 
square piano Having effected the purchase, he sate up as if he 
was greatly relieved, and the unsuccessful competitors catching a 
glimpse of him at this moment, the lady said to her friend 

‘ Why, Rawdon, it’s Captain Dobbin ’ 

I suppose Becky was discontented with the new piano her 
husband had hired for her, or perhaps the proprietors of that 
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instrument had fetched it awaj, dechiimg further credit, or perhaps 
she had a paiticular attachment for the one which she had first 
tried to purchase, recollecting it m old days, when she used to play 
upon it, in the little sitting-room of our dear Amelia Sedley^ 

The sale ’^as at the old house in Russell Square, where we 
passed some evenings together at the beginning of this story 
Good old John Bedley "was a ruined man His name had been 
proclaimed as a defaulter on the Stock Exchange, and his bank- 
ruptcy and commercial extermination had followed Mr Osborne’s 
butler came to buy some of the famous port wine to transier to the 
cellars over the way As for one dozen well-manufactured silver 
spoons and forks at pei oz , and one dozen dessert ditto ditto, 
there were three young stockbrokeis (Messrs Dale, Spiggot, and 
Dale, of Threadneedle Street, indeed), who having had dealings 
with the old man, and kindnesses from him m days when he was 
kind to everybody with w^hom he dealt, sent this little spar out of 
the wieck with their love to good Mrs Sedley , and with respect 
to the piano, as it had been Amelia^ and as she might miss it 
and want one now, and as Captain William Dobbin could no more 
play upon i^than he could dance on the tight-rope, it is probable 
that he did not purchase it foi his own use 

In a word, it arrived that evening at a wonderful small cottage 
m a street leading from the Fulham Road — one of those streets 
which have the finest romantic names — (this was called St Adelaide 
Villas, Anna-Maria Road, West), where the houses look like baby- 
houses , where the people, loolang out of the first-fioor windows, 
must infallibly, as you think, sit with their feet in the parlours , 
where the shrubs in the little gardens in front bloom with a 
perennial display of little children’s pinafoies, little red socks, caps, 
etc (polyandria polygyma) , whence you hear the sound of jingling 
spinets and women singing , where little porter-pots hang on the 
raibngs sunning themselves , whither of evenings y ou see City 
clerks padding wearily here it w^as that Mr Clapp, the clerk of 
Mr Sedley, had his domicile, and m this asylum the good old 
gentleman hid his head with his wife and daughter when the 
crash came 

Jos Sedley had acted as a man of his disposition would, when 
the announcement of the family misfortune reached him He did 
not come to London, bjj-t he wrote to his mother to draw upon his 
agents for^^w^hatever money was wanted, so that his kind broken- 
spirited old parents had no piesent poverty to fear This done, 
Jos went on at the boarding-house at Cheltenham pretty much as 
before He drove his curricle , he drank his claret , he played his 
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rubber ^ he told bis Indian stones and the Irish widow consoled 
and flattered him as usual His present of money, needful as it 
was, made little impression on his parents , and I have heard 
Amelia say, that the first day on which she saw her father lift up 
his head after the failure, was on the receipt of the packet of forks 
and spoons with the young stockbrokers^ love, over which he burst 
out crying like a child, being greatly moie afiected than even his 
wife, to whom the present was addressed Edward Dale, the 
junior of the house, who purchased the spoons for the firm, was, 
in fact, very sweet upon Amelia, and offered for her m spite of all 
He married Miss Louisa Cutts (daughter of Higham and Gutts, the 
eminent corn-factors) with a handsome fortune in 182 Q , and is 
now living in splendour, and with a numerous family, at his elegant 
villa, Muswell Hill But we must not let the recollections of this 
good fellow cause us to diverge from the plain and principal 
history. 

I hope the reader has much too good an opinion of Captain and 
Mrs Crawley to suppose that they e^er would have dreamed of 
paying a visit to so remote a district as Bloomsbury, if they thought 
the family whom they proposed to honour with a vi^it were not 
merely out of fashion, but out of money, and could be serviceable 
to them in no possible manner Rebecca was entirely surprised 
at the sight of the comfortable old house where she had met with 
no smaU kindness, ransacked by brokers and bargainers, and its 
quiet family treasures given up to public desecration and plunder 
A month after her flight, she had bethought her of Amelia, and 
Rawdon, with a horse-laugh, had expressed a perfect willingness 
to see young George Osborne again ‘He’s a very agreeable 
acquaintance, Beck,’ the wag added ‘ I’d like to sell him another 
horse. Beck I'd like to play a few more games at billiards with 
him He’d be what I call 'useful just now, Mrs O — ha, ha * ’ by 
which sort of speech it is not to be supposed that Rawdon Crawley 
had a deliberate desire to cheat Mr Osborne at play, but only 
wished to take that fair advantage of him which almost every 
sporting gentleman m Yanity Pair consideis to be his due from 
his neighbour 

The old aunt was long in ‘ coming to ’ A month had elapsed 
Rawdon was denied the door by BIr Bowls ; his servants could 
not get a lodgment m the house at Park»Lane , his letters were 
sent back unopened Miss Crawley never stirred out? — she was 
unwell — and Mrs Bute remained still and never left ber Crawley 
and his wife both of them augured evil from the continued presence 
of Mrs Bute 
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^Gad, I begin to perceive now v^hy &be was always bunging us 
together at Queen^s Crawley/ Haw don said 

^ What an artful little woman * ^ ejaculated Rebecca 

^ Well, I don't regret it, if you don't,' the Captain cried, still in 
an amoious rapture with his wife, who rewarded him with a kiss 
by way of reply, and was indeed not a little gratified by the 
generous confidence of her husband 

^ If he had but a little more brains,' she thought to herself, ® I 
might make something of him^' but she never let him perceive 
the opinion she had of him , listened with indefatigable com- 
placency to his stones of the stable and the mess , laughed at all 
his jokes*, felt the greatest interest in Jack Spatterdash, w^hose 
cabhorse had come down, and Bob Martingale, who had been 
taken up m a gambling house, and Tom Cinqbars, who w as gomg 
to ride the steeplechase When he came home, she was alert and 
when he went out, she pressed him to go when he stayed 
at home, she played and sang for him, made him good drinks, 
superintended his dinner, warmed his slippers, and steeped his soul 
in comfort The best of women (I have’ heard my grandmother 
say) are hypocrites We don't know how much they hide from 
us how watchful they are when they seem most artless and con- 
fidential how often those frank smiles which they wear so easily, 
are traps to cajole or elude or disarm — I don't mean in your mere 
coquettes, hut your domestic models and paragons of female virtue 
Who has not seen a woman hide the dulness of a stupid husband, 
or coax the fury of a savage one ^ We accept this amiable 
slavishness, and praise a woman for it we call this pretty 
treachery truth A good housewife is of necessity a humbug , and 
Cornelia's husband was hoodwinked, as Potiphar was — only in a 
different way 

By these attentions, that veteran rake, Rawdon Crawley, found 
himself converted into a very happy and submissive married man 
His former haunts knew him not They asked about him once or 
twice at his clubs, but did not miss him much in those booths of 
Vanity Fair people seldom do miss each other His secluded wife 
ever smiling and cheerful, his httle comfortable lodgings, snug 
meals, and homely evenings, had all the charms of novelty and 
secrecy The marriage was not yet declared to the world, or 
published in the Mormng Post All his creditors would have 
come rushing on him* in a body, had they known that he was 
united to* a woman without fortune ^ My relations won't cry fie 
upon me,' Becky said, with rather a bitter laugh , and she was 
quite contented to wait until the old aunt should be reconciled, 
before she claimed her place in society So she lived at Brompton, 
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and meanwhile saw no one, or only those few of hei husband^s 
male companions who were admitted into her little dining-room 
These were all charmed with her The little dinners, the laughing 
and chatting, the music afterwards, delighted all who participated 
m these enjoyments Major Martingale never thought about ask- 
ing to see the marriage licence Captain Cmqbars was perfectly 
enchanted wnth her skill in making punch Young Cornet and 
Lieutenant Spatterdash (who was fond of piquet, and whom 
Craw'ley would often invite) was evidently and quickly smitten by 
Mrs Crawley , but her own. circumspection and modesty never 
forsook her for a moment, and Crawley’s reputation as a fire-eating 
and jealous warrior was a further and complete defeime to his 
little wife 

There are gentlemen of very good blood and fashion m this city 
who never have entered a lady’s drawing-room , so that though 
Rawdon Crawley’s marriage might be talked about in his county, 
where, of course, Mrs Bute had spread the news, in London it was 
doubted, or not heeded, or not talked about at all He lived 
comfortably on credit ^ He had a large capital of debts, which, 
laid out judiciously, will carry a man along for many years, and on 
which certain men about town contrive to live a hundred times 
better than even men with ready money can do Indeed, who is 
there that walks London streets but can point out a half-dozen of 
men riding by him splendidly, while he is on foot , courted by 
fashion, bowed into their carriages by tradesmen, denying them- 
selves nothing, and living on who knows what We see J ack 
Thriftless prancing in the Park, or darting in his brougham down 
Pall Mali we eat his dinneis served on his miraculous plate 
^ How did this begin/ we say, ^ or where will it end ? ’ ^ My dear 

fellow,’ I heard Jack once say, ^ I owe money m every capital in 
Europe ’ The end must come some day, hut in the meantime 
J ack thrives as much as ever , people are glad enough to shake 
him by the hand, ignore the little dark stones that aie whispered 
every now and then against him, and pronounce him a good- 
natured, jovial, reckless fellow 

Truth obliges us to confess that Rebecca had married a gentle- 
man of this order* Everything was plentiful in his house but 
ready money, of which their menage pretty early felt the want , 
and reading the Gazette one day, and coming upon the announce- 
ment of ‘ Lieutenant G- Osborne to be Captain by purchase, v%ce 
Smith, who exchanges,’ Rawdon uttered that sentiment^ regarding 
Amelia’s lover, which ended in the visit to Russell Square 

When Rawdon and his wife wished to communicate with 
Captain Dobbm at the sale, and to know particulars of the 
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catastrophe which had befallen Bebeoca’s old ac <iiiaiBtaneos, the 
Captain had vanished , and such infoimation as they got was from 
a stray porter or broker at the auction 

‘ Look at them with their hooked beaks/ Becky said, getting 
into the buggy, her picture under her arm, in great glee ‘ They’re 
hke vultures alter a battle ’ 

^ Don’t know Never was in action, m> dear Ask Maitmgale , 
he was m Spam, azde-^Ie-camp to Ceneral Blazes ’ 

^He was a very kind old man, Mr Sedley,’ Rebecca said , ‘I’m 
really sorry he’s gone wrong ’ 

‘Oh, stockbrokers — bankrupts — used to it, you know,’ llawdon 
replied, cutting a % off the horse’s ear 

‘I wish we could have afforded some of the plate, Raw don/ the 
wife continued sentimentally ‘ Five-and-twenty gumeas was mon- 
strously dear for that little piano We chose it at Broadwood’s 
for Amelia, when she came from school It only cost five-and- 
thirty then ’ 

‘ What-d’ye-call-’em — Osborne, wull cry off now, I suppose, 
since the family is smashed How cut up your pretty little fiiend 
will be ^ hey, Becky % ’ 

‘ I daresay shell recover it,’ Becky said, with a smile — and they 
drove on and talked about something else 


CHAPTER XTIII 


WHO PLAYED GIST THE PIAKO CAPTAIN DOBBIN BODGHT ' 



UR surprised story now finds itself for a 
moment among very famous events and 
personages, and hanging on to the skirts 
of history When the eagles of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, the Corsican upstart, 
were flying from Provence, wb^^fchey 
had perched after a brief soj^Pn in 
Elba, and from steeple to steeple until 
they reached the towers of Notre-Dame, 
I wonder whether the Imperial birds 
had any eye for a bttle corner of the 
parish of Bloomsbury, London, which 
you might have thought so quiet, that 
even the whirring and flapping of those mighty wings would pass 
unobserved there 
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‘ Napoleon has landed at Cannes ’ Such news might create a 
panic at Yieima, and cause Russia to drop his cards and take 
Prussia into a corner^ and Talleyrand and Mettermch to wag their 
heads together, while Prince Hardenherg, and even the present 
Marquis of Londonderry, were puzzled , but how was this intelli- 
gence to affect a young lady in Russell Square, before hose door 
the watchman sang the hours when she was asleep who, if she 
strolled in the square, was guarded there by the railings and the 
beadle who, if she walked ever so short a distance to buy a ribbon 
in Southampton Row, was followed by black Sambo with an 
enormous cane who was always cared for, dressed, put to bed, 
and watched over by ever so many guardian angels, with and with- 
out wages '2 J3on Dzeu, I say, is it not hard that the fateful rush 
of the great Imperial struggle can^t take place without affecting a 
poor little harmless girl of eighteen, who is occupied in billing and 
cooing, or working muslin collars in Russell Square You, too, 
kindly, homely flower ^ — is the great roaring war-tempest coming 
to sweep you down, here, although cowering under the shelter of 
Hoiborn ^ Yes , Napoleon is flinging his last stake, and poor little 
Emmy Sedley’s happiness forms, somehow, part of it 

In the first place, her fathei’s fortune was swepf^^down with 
that fatal news All his speculations had of late gone wrong with 
the luckless old gentleman Ventures had failed merchants had 
broken funds had risen when he calculated they would fall 
What need to particularise If success is rare and slow, everybody 
knows how quick and easy rum is Old Sedley had kept his own 
sad counsel Everything seemed to go on as usual in the quiet, 
opulent house the good-natured mistress pursuing, quite un- 
suspiciously, her bustling idleness and daily easy avocations ^ the 
daughter absorbed still in one selfish, tender thought, and quite 
regardless of all the world besides, when that final crash came 
under which this worthy family fell 

^ One night Mrs Sedley was writing cards for a party, the 
psbomes had given one, and she must not he behindhand John 
Sedl^^who had come home very late from the City, sate silent at 
the (^Snney-side, while his wife was prattling to him , Emmy had 
^one up to her room ailing and low-spirited ^ She’s not happy,’ 
bhe mother went on ^George Osborne neglects her IVe no 
latience with the airs of those people The girls have not been m 
be house these three weeks , and George Jias been twice in town 
vithout coming Edward Dale saw him at the Opera* Edward 
rould marry her, I’m sure and there’s Captain Dobbin, who, I 
hink, would — only I hate all army men Such a dandy as Geoige 
as become T With his military airs, indeed f We must show 
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some folks that we^re as good as they Only gi’te Edward Dale 
any encouragement, and you 11 see We must have a partj, Mr 
S Why don’t ;>ou speak, John'2 Shall I say Tuesday fortnight 
"Why don’t you answer? Good God, John, what has happened '2’ 

John Sedley sprang up out of his chair to meet his wife, who 
ran to him He seized her in his arms, and said with a hasty 
voice, ^ We’re ruined, Maiy WeVe got the world to begm over 
again, dear It’s best that you should know all, and at once ’ As 
he spoke, be trembled in every limb, and almost fell He thought 
the news would have overpowered his wife — his wife, to whom he 
had never said a hard word But it was he that w^as the most 
moved, s^^dden as the shock was to her When he sank back into 
his seat, it was the wife that took the office of consoler She took 
his honest, kind hand, and kissed it, and put it round her neck 
she called him her John — her dear John — her old man — her kind 
old man she poured out a hundred words of mcoherent love and 
tenderness ^ her faithful voice and simple caresses wrought this 
kind heart up to an inexpressible delight and angmsh, and cheered 
and solaced his overburdened sonl 

Only once in the course of the long night as they sate together, 
and poor Sedley opened his pent-up soul, and told the story of his 
losses and embarrassments — the treason of some of his oldest 
friends, the manly kindness of some from whom he never could 
have expected it — in a general confession — only once did the faith- 
ful wife give way to emotion 

* My God, my God, it will break Emmy’s heart,’ she said. 

The father had forgotten the poor girl She was lying, awake 
and unhappy, overhead In the midst of friends, home, and kind 
parents, she was alone To how many people can any one tell all^ 
Who will be open where there is no sympathy, or has call to speak 
to those who never can understand Our gentle Amieba was thus 
solitary She had no confidante, so to speak, ever since she had 
anything to confide She could not tell the good mother her 
doubts and cares , the would-be sisters seemed every day more 
strange to her And she had misgivings and fears which she 
dared not acknowledge to herself, though she was always secretly 
brooding over them 

Her heart tried to persist in asserting that George Osborne was 
worthy and faithful to her, though she knew otherwise How 
many a thing had she^ said, and got no echo from him * How 
many susjpicions of selfishness and mdiffierence had she to encounter 
and obstinately overcome • To whom could the poor little martyr 
tell these daily struggles and tortures *2 Her hero himself only 
half understood her She did not dare to own that the man she 
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loved wa& her inferior , or to feel that she had given her heait 
away too soon Given once, the pure bashful maiden was too 
modest, too tender, too trustful, too weak, too much woman to 
lecali It We are Turks with the affections of our women, and 
have made them subscribe to our doctrine too We let their bodies 
go abroad liberally enough, with smiles and i ingle ts and pink 
bonnets to disguise them instead of veils and yakmaks But 
their souls must be seen by only one man, and they obey not un- 
willingly, and consent to remain at home as our slaves — ministering 
to us and doing drudgery for us 

So impiisoned and tortured was this gentle little heart, when 
in the month of March, Anno Domini 1815, N^apoleon , landed at 
Cannes, and Louis XVIII fled, and all Europe was in alarm, and 
the funds fell, and good old J ohn Sedley was ruined 

We are not going to follow the worthy old stockbroker through 
those last pangs and agonies of rmn through which he passed 
before his commercial demise befell They declared him at the 
Stock Exchange , he was absent from his house of business his 
bills were protested his act of bankruptcy formal The house 
and furniture of Russell Square were seized and sold^ up, and he 
and his family were thiust away, as we have seen, to hide their 
heads where they might 

John Sedley had not the heart to review the domestic establish- 
ment who have appeared now and anon in our pages, and of whom 
he was now forced by poverty to take leave The wages of those 
worthy people were discharged with that punctuality which men 
frequently show who only owe in great sums — they weie soiry to 
leave good places — ^but they did not break their hearts at parting 
from their adored master and mistress Amelia’s maid was profuse 
in condolences, but went off quite resigned to better herself m a 
'Igenteeler quarter of the town Black Sambo, with the infatuation 
of his profession, determined on setting up a public-house Honest 
old Mrs Blenkmsop indeed, who had seen the birth of Jos and 
Amelia, and the wooing of John Sedley and his wife, was for 
staying by them without wages, having amassed a considerable 
sum in their service and she accompanied the fallen people into 
their new and humble place of refuge, where she tended them and 
grumbled against them for a while 

Of all Sedley’s opponents m his debates with his creditors 
which now ensued, and harassed the feelings of the g®od kindly 
old gentleman so severely, that m six weeks he oldened moie than 
he had done for fifteen years before — the most determined and 
obstinate seemed to be J ohn Osborne, his old friend and neighbour 
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— John Osborne, \vhoni he had set up in life — who was under a 
hundred obligations to him — and -whose son was to marr> Sedlej’s 
daughter Any one of these circumstances would account for the 
bitterness of Osborne’s opposition 

When one man has been under very remarkable obligations to 
another, with whom he subsequently quarrels, a common sense of 
decency, as it were, makes of the former a much severer enemy 
than a mere stranger would be To account for jour own hard- 
heartedness and mgiatitude m such a case, you are bound to prove 
the other party’s crime It !& not that you are selfish, brutal, and 
angry at the failure of a speculation — no, no — it is that youi partner 
has led ypu into it by the basest treachery and with the most 
sinister motives From a mere sense of consistency, a peisecutor 
is bound to show that the fallen man is a villain — other-wise he, 
the persecutor, is a wretch himselt 

And as a general rule, which may make all creditors who are 
inclined to be severe pretty comfortable m their minds, no men 
embairassed aie altogether honest, very likely They conceal 
something , they exaggerate chances of good luck , hide a’way the 
real state of aftaiis , say that things are flourishing when they are 
hopeless , ke^p a smiling face (a dreary smile it is) upon the verge 
of bankruptcy — are ready to lay hold of any pretext for delay, or of 
any money, so as to stave off the inevitable ruin a few days longer 
^Down with such dishonesty,’ says the creditor in triumph, and 
leviles his sinking enemy ‘You fool, why do you catch at a 
straw *2 ’ calm good sense says to the man tha-fc is drowning 
‘ You villain, why do you shrink from plunging into the irretriev- 
able Gazette ^ ’ says prosperity to the poor devil battlmg m that 
black gulf Who has not remarked the readiness with which the 
closest of fi lends and honestest of men suspect and accuse each 
other of cheating when they fall out on money matters ^ Every- 
body does it Everybody is right, I suppose, and the world is a 
rogue 

Then Osborne had the intolerable sense of former benefits to 
goad and irritate him these aie always a cause of hostility 
aggravated Finally, he had to break off the match between 
Sedley’s daughter and his son , and as it had gone very far indeed, 
and as the pooi girl’s happiness and peihaps character weie com- 
promised, it was necessary to show the strongest reasons for the 
rupture, and for John Osborne to prove John Sedley to be a very 
bad eharact?5r indeed 

At the meetings of creditois, then, he comported himself with 
a savageness and scorn towards Sedley, which almost succeeded in 
breaking the heart of that ruined bankrupt man On George’s 
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intercourse with AmelicV lie put an instant veto — menacing the 
youth with maledictions if he broke his commands, and vilipending 
the poor innocent girl as the basest and most artful of vixens 
One of the great conditions of anger and hatred is, that you must 
tell and believe lies against the hated object, in order, as we said, 
to be consistent 

When the great crash came^ — the announcement of mm, and 
the departure fiom Russell Squaie, and the declaration that all 
was over between her and George — all over between her and love, 
hei and happiness, hei and faith in the woiid — a biutal letter fiom 
John Osborne told her in a few curt lines that her fa theirs conduct 
had been of such a nature that all engagements between the 
families were at an end — when the final award came, it did not 
shock her so much as hei paients, as her mother rather, expected 
(for John Sedley hini'^elt was entirely prostrate in the rums of his 
own affairs and shattezed honour) Amelia took the news veiy 
palely and calmly It was only the confirmation of the dark 
presages which had long gone before It was the mere reading of 
the sentence — of the ciime she had long ago been guilty — the 
crime of loving wxongiy, too violently, against reason She told 
no moie of her thoughts now than she had before ^ Bhe seemed 
scarcely more unhappy now when convinced all hope was over, 
than befoie wlien she felfc but daied not confess that it was gone 
So she changed fiom the large house to the small one without any 
maik 01 difierence , lemaiued m her little room for the most part , 
pined silently , and died away day by day I do not mean to say 
that all females are so My dear Miss Bullock, I do not think 
your heart would bieak in this way Moii are a strong-minded 
young woman with pioper pimciples I do not veiituie to say 
that mine would , it has suffered, and, it must be confessed, 
survived But there aie some souls thus gently constituted, thus 
frail, and dehcate, and tender 

Whenever old John Sedley thought of the afiaii between George 
and Amelia, or alluded to it, it was with bitterness almost as great 
as Mr Osborne himself had shown He cursed Osborne and his 
family as heartless, wicked, and ungrateful No power on earth, 
he swore, would induce him to many his daughtei to the son of 
such a villain, and he ordered Emmy to banish George from her 
mind, and to return all the presents and letters which she had 
ever had from him 

She promised acquiescence, and tried to obey Sh 6 put up the 
two or three trinkets and, as for the letters, she drew them out 
of the place where she kept them , and read them ovei — as if she 
did not know them by heart already but she could not part vith 
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them That effort ^as too much for her ^ she placed them back 
in her bosom again — as you ha%e j»een a ^oman nur^e a child that 
IS dead Young Amelia felt that she would die or lo^e her senses 
outright, if torn away fiom this last consolation How she used 
to blush and lighten up when those letters came * How she used 
to trip away with a heating heart, so that she might read unseen f 
If they weie cold, yet how perversely this fond little soul inter- 
preted them intowaimth^ If they were shoit or selfish, what 
excuses she found fur the w riter * 

It was over these few worthless papers that she brooded and 
brooded She lived in her past life — every letter seemed to recall 
some circumstance of it How well she remembered them all * 
His looks and tones, his dress, what he said and how — these relics 
and remembiances of dead affection were all that were left her in 
the world, and the business of her Me — to watch the corpse of 
Love 

To death she looked with inexpressible longing Then, she 
thought, I shall always he able to follow him I am not praising 
her conduct or setting her up as a model for Miss Bullock to 
imitate Miss B knows how to regulate her feelings better than 
this poor IjJbtle creature Miss B would never have committed 
herself as that imprudent Amelia had done , pledged her love 
irretrievably , confessed her heart away, and got back nothing — 
only a little promise which was snapt and worthless in a moment 
A long engagement is a partnership which one party is ffee to keep 
or to break, but which involves all the capital of the other 

Be cautious then, young ladies , be wary how you engage Be 
shy of loving frankly never tell all you feel, or (a better way still) 
feel very little See the consequences of being prematurely honest 
and confiding, and mistrust yourselves and eveiybody Get your- 
selves married as they do in France, where the law^^ers are the 
biidesmaids and confidants At any rate, never have any feelings 
which may make you uncomfortable, or make any promises which 
you cannot at any required moment command and withdraw That 
IS the way to get on, and be respected, and have a virtuous char- 
acter in Vanity Fair 

If Ameha could have heard the comments regarding her which 
were made in the circle from which her father’s rum had just 
driven her, she would have seen what her own crimes were, and 
how entirely her character was jeopardied Such criminal im- 
prudence Mrs Smith never knew of, such horrid familiarities Mrs 
Brown had always condemned, and the end might be a warning to 
?ier daughters- ‘ Captain Osborne, of course, could not marry a 
bankrupt’s daughter,’ the Miss Dobbins said ' It w as quite enough 
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to have been swindled by the father As for that little Amelia, 

her folly had really passed all ^ 

‘ All w hat % ^ Captain Dobbin roared out ^ Haven’t they been 
engaged ever since they were children ^ Wasn’t it as good as a 
marriage ? Dare any soul on earth breathe a word against the 
sweetest, the puiest, the tenderest, the most angelical of yoimg 
women % ’ 

‘La, William, don’t be so highty-tighty with 'us We’re not 
men We can’t fight you,’ Mi&s Jane said ‘We’ve said nothing 
against Miss Sedley but that her conduct throughout was most 
^ynprudenf, not to call it by any worse name , and that her parents 
are people who certainly merit then misfortunes ’ 

‘ Hadn’t you better, now that Miss Sedley is free, propose for 
her yourself, William ^ ’ Miss Ann asked sarcastically ‘ It would 
be a most eligible family connexion He * he > ’ 

‘ I many her f ’ Dobbin said, blushing very much, and talking 
quick ‘ If you are so ready, young ladies, to chop and change, do 
you suppose that she is *2 Laugh and sneer at that angel >She 
can’t hear it , and she’s miserable and unfortunate, and deserves to 
be laughed at Go on joking, Ann You’re the wit of the family, 
and the others like to hear it ’ ^ 

‘ I must tell you again we’re not in a barrack, William,’ Miss 
Ann remarked 

‘ In a barrack, by Jove — I wish anybody in a barrack would say 
what you do,’ cued out this uproused British lion ‘ I should like 
to hear a man breathe a word against her, by Jupiter But men 
don’t talk in this way, Ann it’s only women, who get together, 
and hiss, and shiiek, and cackle There, get away — don’t begin 
to cry I only said you were a couple of geese,’ Will Dobbin said, 
perceiving Miss Ann’s pink eyes weie beginning to moisten as 
usual ‘ Wellj you’re not geese, you’re swans — anything you like, 
only do, do leave Miss Sedley alone ’ 

Anything like William’s infatuation about that silly little dirting, 
ogling thing was never known, the mamma and sisters agreed 
together m thinking and they trembled lest, her engagement 
being off with Osborne, she should take up immediately her other 
admirer and Captain In which forebodings these worthy young 
\\omen no doubt judged according to the best of their experience , 
or rather (for as yet they had had no opportunities of marrying or 
of Jilting) aecoidmg to their own notions of right and wrong 

‘ It is a mercy, mamma, that the regiment is ordered abroad,’ 
the girls said ‘ Thzs danger, at any rate, is spared our brother ’ 
Such, indeed, was the fact, and so it is that the French 
Emperor comes in to perform a part in this domestic comedy of 
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Vanity Fair ’winch aie now pla\mg5 wliidi would iit\er 
have been enacted without the intervention of this august mute 
personage It was he that ruined the Bourbons and. Mr John 
Sedley It was he whose arrival in his capital called up aJl 
France in arms to defend him there ^ and all Europe to oust him 
While the French nation and army were swearing fidelity round 
the eagles m the Champ de Mai, four mighty European hosts 
were getting in motion for the great chasse a Ittigle and one of 
these was a Britifch army, of which two heroes of ours, Captain 
Dobbin and Captain Osborne, formed a portion 

The news of Napoleon’s escape and landing was received by the 
gallant -w-th with a fiery delight and enthusiasm, which everybody, 
can understand who knows that famous corps From the colonel 
to the smallest drummer m the regiment, all were filled with hope 
and ambition and patriotic fury , and thanked the French Emperor 
as for a personal kindness in coming to disturb the peace of Enropf|| 
Nhw was the time the — th had so long panted for, to show thegy 
comrades in aims that they could fight as well as the Peninsular* 
veterans, and that all the pluck and valour of the — th had not« 
been killed by the West Indies and the jellow fever Stubble and 
Spooney lodged to get their companies without purchase Before 
the end of the campaign (which she resolved to shaie), Mrs Major 
O’Dowd hoped to write herself Iklrs Colonel O’Dowd, C B Our 
two friends (Dobbin and Osborne) were quite as much excited as 
the rest and each in his way — Mr Dobbin very quietly, Mr 
Osborne very loudly and energetically — was bent upon doing his 
duty, and gaining his share of honour and distinction 

The agitation thrilling through the country and aimy m 
consequence of this news was so great, that private matters were 
little heeded and hence probably George Osborne, just gazetted 
to his company, busy with preparations for the march, w^hich must 
come inevitably, and panting for further promotion, was not so 
much affected by other incidents which would have interested him 
at a more quiet period He was not, it must be confessed, very 
much cast down by good old Mr Sedley’s catastrophe He tried 
his new uniform, which became him very handsomely, on the day 
when the first meeting of the creditors of the unfortunate gentle- 
man took place His father told him of the wicked, lascally, 
shameful conduct of the bankrupt, reminded him of what he had 
said about Amelia, that their connexion was broken off for 
ever , anc? gave him that evenmg a good sum of money to pay for 
the new clothes and epaulets m which he looked so well Money 
was always useful to this free-handed young fellow, and he took it 
without many words^ The bills were up in the Sedley house, 
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where he had passed so many, many happy hours He could see 
them as he walked from home that night (to the Old Slaughters’, 
where he put up when m town) shining white in the moon That 
comfortable home was shut, then, upon Amelia and her parents 
where had they taken refuge ^ The thought of their rum affected 
him not a little He was very melancholy that night m the 
coffee-room at the Slaughters’ , and drank a good deal, as his 
comrades remarked there 

Dobbin came in presently, cautioned him about the drink, 
which he only took, he said, because he was deuced low , but 
when his friend began to put to him clumsy inquiries, and asked 
him for news in a significant manner, Osborne declined entering 
into conversation with him , avowing, however, that he was 
devilish distuibed and unhappy 

Three days afterwards, Dobbin found Osborne in his room at 
the barracks — his head on the table, a number of papers about, 
the young Captain evidently in a state of great despondency 
‘ She’s — she’s sent me back some things I gave her — some damned 
trinkets Dook here ' ’ There was a little packet directed in the 
well-known hand to Captain G-eorge Osborne, and some things 
lying about — a ring, a silver knife he had bought, ac a boy, for 
her at a fair , a gold chain, and a locket with hair in it ‘ It’s all 
over,’ said he, with a groan of sickenmg remorse 'Look, Will, 
you may read it if you like ’ 

There was a httle letter of a few lines, to which he pointed, 
which said 

'My papa has ordered me to return to you these presents, 
which you made in happier days to me, and I am to write to 
you for the last time I think, I know, you feel as much as I do 
the blow which has come upon us It is I that absolve you from 
an engagement which is impossible in our present misery I am 
sure you had no share in it, or m the cruel suspicions of Mr 
Osborne, which are the hardest of all our griefs to bear Farewell 
Farewell I pray God to strengthen me to bear this and other 
calamities, and to bless you always A 

I shall often play upon the piano — ^your piano It was like 

you to send it ’ 

Dobbin was very soffc-bearted The sight of women and children 
m pain always used to melt him The whaa of Amelia, broken- 
hearted and lonely tore that good-natured soul with"^' anguish 
And he broke out into an emotion, which anybody who likes may 
consider unmanly He swore that Amelia was an angel, to which 
Osborne said ay with all his heart He, too, had been reviewing 
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the history of their lives, — and had seen her from her childhood 
to her present age, so sveet, so innocent, so charmingly simple, 
and artlessly fond and tender 

What a pang it was to lose all that to have had it and not 
prized it f A thousand homely scenes and recollections crowded 
on him — in which he always saw her good and beautiful And 
for himself, he blushed with remorse and shame, as the remembrance 
of his own selfishness and indifference contrasted with that perfect 
punty For a while, glor>, war, evei> thing was forgotten, and 
the pair of friends talked about her onlj 

^ Where are they ^ ’ Osborne asked, after a long talk, and a long 
pause, — a^d, in truth, with no little shame at thinking that he 
had taken no steps to follow her VThere are they *2 There’s no 
address to the note ’ 

Dobbin knew He had not merely sent the piano ^ but had 
written a note to Mrs Sedley, and asked permission to come and 
see her,— and he had seen her, and Amelia too, jesterday, 
before he came down to Chatham and, what is more, he hadr 
brought that farewell letter and packet which had so moved 
them 

The good-jjsiatured fellow had found Mis Sedley only too willing 
to receive him, and greatly agitated by the arrival of the piano, 
which, as she conjectured, must ha\e come from George, and was 
a signal of amity on his part Captain Dobbin did not correct 
this error of the worthy lady, but listened to all her story of com- 
plaints and misfortunes with great s’^mpathj — condoled with her 
losses and piivations, and agreed m reprehending the cruel conduct 
of Mr Osborne towards his first benefactor When she had eased 
her overflowing bosom somewhat, and poured forth many of her 
sorrows, he had the courage to ask actually to see Amelia, who 
was above in her room as usual, and whom hei mother led trembling 
downstairs 

Her appearance was so ghastly, and her look of despair so 
pathetic, that honest William Dobbin was frightened as he beheld 
it , and read the most fatal forebodings m that pale fixed face 
After sitting in his company a minute or two, she put the packet 
into his hand, and said, ^Take this to Captain Osborne, if you 
please, and — and I hope he’s quite well — and it was very kind of 
you to come and see us — and we like our new house very much 
And I — I think I’ll go i^stairs, mamma, for I’m not very strong ’ 
And with this, and a curtsey and a smile, the poor child went her 
way The mother, as she led her up, cast back looks of anguish 
towards Dobbin The good fellow wanted no such appeal He 
loved her himself too fondly for that Inexpressible grief, and 
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CHAPTER XIX 


MISS CItAl>rL,EY AT NUBSE 





which cost sc» little in the 
ai^reeable to the recipient 


E have seen how Mrs Firkin, the 
lady’s-maidj as soon as any event 
of importance to the Ciavfiey family 
came to her knowledge, felt hound 
to communicate it to l^Irs Bute 
Crav ley, at the Rectoiy , and have 
hefoie mentioned how particularly 
kind and attentive that good-natured 
lady was to Miss Crawley’s con- 
fidential servant She had "been a 
gracious friend to Miss Biiggs, the 
companion, also , and had secured 
the latter’s goodwill hy a number 
of those attentions and promises, 
m ikmg, and are yet so valuable and 
Indeed, every good economist and 
manager of a household must know how cheap and yet how 
amiable these professions are, and what a fiavour they give to the 
most homely dish in life Who was the blundering idiot who said 
that ‘ fine words butter no parsnips ’ ^ Half the parsnips of society 
are served and rendered palatable with no other sauce As the 
immortal Alexis Soyer can make more delicious soup for a half- 
penny than an ignorant cook can concoct v ith pounds of vegetables 
and meat, so a skilful artist vill make a few simple and pleasing 
phrases go farther than ever so much substantial benefit-stock m 
the hands of a mere bungler Hay, we know that substantial 
benefits often sicken some stomachs , whereas, most will digest 
any amount of fine words, and be always eager fox more of the same 
food Mrs Bute had told Briggs and Firkin so often of the deptli 
of her affection for them, and what she would do, if she had Miss 
Crawley’s fortune, for friends so excellent and attached, that the 
ladies in question had the deepest regard for her, and felt as 
much gratitude and confidence as if Mrs Bute had loaded them 
with the most expensive Ifavours 

Rawdon Crawley, on the other hand, like a selfish heavy dragoon 
as he was, never took the least trouble to conciliate his aunt’s a'ldes- 
de-camp^ showed his contempt for the pair with entire frankness — 
made Fixkm pull off hi^ boots on one occasion — sent her out m the 
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lam on agnominions messages — and if he gave her a guinea, flung 
it to her as if it were a box on the ear As his aunt, too, made a 
butt of Briggs, the Captain followed the example, and levelled his 
jokes at hei — jokes about as delicate as a kick from his charger 
Whereas, Mrs Bute consulted her in matters of taste or difficulty, 
admired her poetry, and by a thousand acts of kindness and 
politeness showed her appreciation of Briggs , and if she made 
Firkm a twopenny-halfpenny present, accompanied it with so many 
compliments, that the twopence-halfpenny was transmuted into 
gold in the heart of the grateful waitmg-maid, who, besides, was 
looking forwards quite contentedly to some prodigious benefit 
which must happen to her on the day when Mrs Bute oame into 
her fortune 

The different conduct of these two people is pointed out respect- 
fully to the attention of persons commencing the world Praise 
everybody, I say to such never be squeamish, but speak out your 
compliment both point-blank m a man’s face, and behind his back, 
when you know there is a reasonable chance of his hearing it again 
Never lose a chance of saying a kind word As Coliingwood never 
baw a vacant place in his estate but he took an acorn out of his 
pocket and popped it in , so deal with your compliments through 
life An acorn costs nothing , but it may sprout mto a prodigious 
bit of timber 

In a word, during Rawdon Crawley’s prosperity, he was only 
ibeyed with sulky acquiescence , when his disgrace came, there was 
lobody to help or pity him Whereas, when Mrs Bute took the 
command at Miss Crawley’s house, the gariison there were charmed 
to act under such a leader, expecting all sorts of promotion from 
her promises, her generosity, and her kind words 

( r That he would consider himself beaten, after one defeat, and 
make no attempt to regain the position he had lost, Mrs Bute 
Crawley never allowed heiself to suppose She knew Rebecca to 
be too clever and spinted and desperate a woman to submit with- 
I out a struggle , and felt that she must prepare for that combat, 
and be incessantly watchful against assault, or mine, or surprise 
In the first place, though she held the town, was she sure of the 
principal inhabitant Would Miss Crawley herself hold out, and 
had she not a secret longing to welcome back the ousted adversary ^ 
The old lady liked Rawdon, and Rebecca, who amused her Mrs 
Bute could not disguise from herself the fact that none of her 
party could so contribute to the pleasures of the town-bred lady 
‘ My girls’ singing, aftei that little odious governess’s, I know is 
unbearable, ’ the candid Rector’s wife owned to herself ‘ She 
always used to go to sleep when Martha and Louisa played their 
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duets Jim’b stiff college mannens and poor dear Bute’s talk 
about Ills dogs and horses al\^a\s annoyed her It I took her to 
the Bectory, she 'V'^oiild grow angry 'with us all, and ffy, I knoAA 
she would ^ and might fall into that horrid Bawdon’s clutches 
again, and be the Tictim of that little viper of a Sharp Mean- 
while, it IS cleai to me that she is exceedingly unwell, and cannot 
move for some tveeks, at any rate, during which we must thmk 
of some plan to protect her from the arts of those unprincipled 
people ^ 

In the very best of moments, if anybody told Mi&s Crawley 
that she was oi looked ill, the trembling old lady sent off for her 
doctor , a^d I daresay she tvas very unwell after the sudden 
family event, 'which might serve to shake stronger nerves than 
hers At least, Mrs Bute thought it was her duty to inform the 
physician, and the apothecary, and the dame de cojn'pagme^ and 
the domestics, that Mi&s Crawley was in a most critical state, 
and that they were to act accordingly She had the street laid 
knee-deep with straw , and the knocker put by with Mi Bowls’s 
plate She insisted thrt the doctor should call t'Wice a day , and 
deluged her patient with draughts 
every two howrs When anybody 
entered the loom, she uttered a 
hlaJiBliBlh so sibilant and ominous, 
that it fiiglitened the poor old 
lady in her bed, from which she 
could not look without seeing 
Mis Bute’s beady eyes eagerly 
fixed on her, as the latter sate 
steadfast in the arm-chair by the 
bedside They seemed to lighten 
m the dark (for she kept the 
curtains closed) as she moved 
about the room on velvet paws 
like a cat There Miss Crawley 
lay for days — ever so many days 
— Mrs Bute leading books of 
devotion to her for nights, long 
nights, during 'which she had to 
hear the watchman sing, the night-light sputter, visited at 
midnight, the last thing* by the stealthy apothecary , and then 
left to lodk at Mrs Bute’s twinkling eyes, oi the flicks of 
yellow that the rushlight threw op the dreary darkened ceiling 
Hygeia herself would have fallen sick under such a legimen, 
and how much more this poor old nervous victim *2 It has 
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been said fcliat when she was m health and good spirits, this 
venerable inhabitant of Vanity Fair had as free notions about 
religion and morals as Monsieur de Voltaire himself could desire , 
but when illness overtook her, it was aggravated by the most 
dreadful terrors of death, and an utter cowardice took possession 
of the prostrate old sinner 

Sick-bed homilies and pious reflections are, to be sure, out of 
place in mere story-books, and we are not going (after the fashion 
of some novelists of the present day) to cajole the public into a 
sermon, when it is only a comedy that the reader pays his money 
to witness But, without preaching, the truth may surely be borne 
m mmd, that the bustle, and triumph, and laughter, a?id gaiety 
which Vanity Fair exhibits in public, do not always pursue the 
performer into private life, and that the most dreary depression of 
spirits and dismal repentances sometimes overcome him Re- 
collections of the best-ordamed banquets will scarcely cheer sick 
epicures Reminiscences of the most becoming di esses and 
brilliant ball -triumphs will go very little way to console faded 
beauties Perhaps statesmen, at a particular period of existence, 
are not much gratified at thinking over the most triumphant 
divisions , and the success or the pleasure of yesterday becomes of 
very small account when a certain (albeit uncertain) inoriow is in 
view, about which all of us must some day or other be speculating 
O brother- wearers of motley * Are there not moments when one 
grows sick of grinning and tumbling, and the jingling of cap and 
bells 2 This, dear friends and companions, is my amiable object 
— to walk with you through the Fair, to examine the shops and 
the shows there, and that we should all come home after the 
flare, and the noise, and the gaiety, and be peifectly miserable in 
private 

^If that poor man of mine had a head on his shouldeis,’ Mrs 
Bute Ciawley thought to herself, ‘how useful he might be, under 
present circumstances, to this unhappy old lady * He might 
make her repent of her shocking free-thinking ways , he might 
urge her to do her duty, and cast off that odious reprobate w^ho 
has disgraced himself and liis family , and he might induce her to 
do justice to my dear girls and the two boys, who require and 
deserve, I am sure, every assistance which their relatives can give 
them ’ 

And^as th^ bfi t xed .-- of jr. e^ alw a y - S La..^ ogress towards virtue, 
Mrs Bute Oiawley endeavoured to instil intoTirpr siSer^umfew a 
proper abhorrence for all Rawdon Crawley’s manifold sins of 
which his uncle’s wife brought forward such a catalogue as indeed 
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would have served to condemn a whole regiment of young officers 
If a man has committed wrong m life, I don’t know any moralist 
more anxious to point his eriors out to the v^orld than Ins own 
relations , so Mrs Bute showed a perfect family interest and 
knowledge of Rai?v don’s historj^ She had all the particulars of 
that ngly quarrel with Captain Firebrace, in which Rawdon, wrong 
from the beginning, ended m shooting the Captain She knew 
how the unhappy Lord Dovedale, Vrhose mamma had taken a 
house at Oxford, so that he might be educated there, and who 
had never touched a card m his liTe till he came to London, was 
perverted by Rawdon at the Cocoa-Tree, made helplessly tipsy by 
this abominable seducer and perverter of youth, and fleeced of four 
thousand pounds She described with the most vivid minuteness 
the agonies of the country families whom he had ruined — tbe 
sons whom he had plunged into dishonour and poverty — tbe 
daughters vhom he had inveigled into perdition She knew the 
poor tradesmen who were bankrupt by his extravagance — tbe 
mean shifts and rogueries with which he had ministered to it — 
the astounding falsehoods by which he had imposed upon the 
most geneious of aunts, and the mgratitude and ridicule by which 
he had repaiid her sacrifices She imparted these stories gradually 
to Miss Crawley , gave her the whole benefit of them , felt it to 
be her bounden duty as a Christian woman and mother of a family 
to do so , had not the smallest remorse or compunction for the 
victim whom her tongue was immolating , nay, very likely 
thought her act was quite meritoiious, and plumed herself upon 
her resolute manner of performing it Yes, if a man’s charactei 
is to be abused, say what you will, there’s nobody like a relation 
to do the business And one is bound to own, regarding this 
unfortunate wretch of a Rawdon Crawley, that the mere truth 
was enough to condemn him, and that all inventions of scandal 
were quite superfluous pains on his friends’^ part 

Rebecca, too, being now a relative, came in for the fullest share 
of Mrs Bute’s kind inquiries This indefatigable pursuer ot 
truth (having given strict orders that the door was to be denied 
to all emissaries or letters from Rawdon) took Miss Crawley% 
carnage, and drove to her old friend Miss Pinkerton, at Minmrva 
House, Chiswick Mall, to whom she announced the dreadful 
intelligence of Captain Rawdon’s seduction by Miss Sharp, and 
from whom she got ali* the particulars she could Regarding the 
govemess’# birth and early history The friend of the Xrexico- 
grapher had plenty of information to give Miss Jemima was 
made to fetch the drawing- master’s receipts and letters This 
one was from a spunging-house that entreated an advance 
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another was full of gratitude for Rebecca^s leception by the ladies 
of Chiswiek and the last document; from the unlucky artist’s pen 
■was that in which, from his dying bed, lie lecommended his orphan 
child to Miss Pinkerton’s protection There -were juvenile letteis 
<iiid petitions from Rebecca, too, in the collection, imploring aid 
for her father, or declaring her own gratitude Perhajjs m Vanity 
Fair there are no better satires than letteis Take a bundle of 
your dear friend’s of ten years back— your dear fiiend whom you 
hate now Look at a file of your sister’s how you clung to each 
other till you quarrelled about the twenty-pound legacy i Get 
down the roundhand scrawls of your son who has half broken 
your heart with selfish undutifulness since ^ or a parcel of your 
own, breathing endless ardour and love eternal, which were sent 
back by your mistress when she married the IsTabob — your 
mistress for whom you now care no more than fox Queen 
Elizabeth Vows, love, promises, confidences, gratitude, how 
queerly they read after a while * There ought to be a law in 
Vanity Fair ordering the destruction of every written document 
(except receipted tradesmen’s hills) after a certain brief and proper 
interval Those quacks and misanthropes who advertise mdelible 
Japan ink shcpld be made to perish along with their wicked 
discoveries The best ink for Vanity Fair use would be one that 
faded utterly in a couple of days, and left the paper clean and 
blank, so that 3 ou might write on it to somebody else 

From Miss Pinkerton’s the indefatigable Mrs Bute followed 
the track of Sharp and his daughter back to the lodgings in Greek 
Street which the defunct painter had occupied ^ and where portraits 
of the landlady in white satin, and of the husband in biass buttons, 
done by Sharp in lieu of a quartei’s rent, still decorated the 
parlour walls Mrs Stokes was a communicative person, and 
quickly told all she knew about Mr Sharp , how dissolute and 
poor he was , how good-natured and amusing , how he was always 
hunted by bailiffs and duns , how, to the landlady’s horror, though 
she never could abide the woman, he did not marry his wife till a 
short time before her death , and what a queer little wild vixen 
his daughter was , how she kept them all laughing with her fun 
and mimicry, how she used to fetch the gm fiom the public- 
house, and was known m all the studios in the quarter — in brief, 
Mrs Bute got such a full account of her new niece’s parentage, 
education, and behaviour as would scarcely have pleased Rebecca, 
had the latter known that such inquiries were being" made con- 
cerning her 

Of all these industrious researches Miss Crawley had the full 
benefit Mr-^ Rawdon Crawley was the daughter of an opera-giil 
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She had danced herself She had been a model to the painters 
She was brought up as became her mother’s daughter She drank 
gin with hei father, etc etc It -was a lost woman who was 
married to a lost man, and the moial to be inferred from Mis 
Bute’s tale was, that tbe knavery of the pair w as irremediable, and 
that no properly-conducted person should e\er notice them again 

These were the materials which prudent Mrs Bute gathered 
together m Paik Lane, the provisions and arnmiimtion as it were 
with which she fortified the house against the siege wrhich she knew 
that Bawdon and his wife would lay to Miss Crawley 

But if^ a fault may be found with her arrangements, it is this, 
that she was too eager she managed rather too well , undoubtedly 
she made Miss Crawley more ill than was necessary , and though 
the old invalid succumbed to her authority, it was so harassing and 
severe, that the victim would be inclined to escape at the very first 
chance which fell in her way Managing women, the ornaments 
of their sex, — 'women who order everything for everj^hody, and 
know so much better than any person concerned what is good for 
their neighbours, don’t sometimes speculate upon the possibility of 
a domestic Revolt, or upon other extieme consequences resulting 
from their overstrained authority 

Thus, for instance, Mrs Bute, with the best intentions no 
doubt in the world, and wearing herself to death as she did by 
forgoing sleep, dinner, fresh air, for the sake of her invalid sister- 
in-law, carried her conviction of the old lady’s illness so far that 
she almost managed her into her cofi&n She pointed out her 
sacrifices and their results one day to the constant apothecaiy, Mr 
Clump 

‘ I am sure, my dear Mr Clump,’ she said, ^ no efforts of mine 
have been wanting to restore our dear invalid, whom the ingrati- 
tude of her nephew has laid on the bed of sickness I never 
shrink from personal discomfort I never refuse to sacrifice 
myself ’ 

^ Your devotion, it must be confessed, is admirable,’ Mr Clump 
says, with a low bow , ^ but ’ 

^ I have scarcely closed my eyes since my arrival I give up 
sleep, health, every comfort, to my sense of duty When my 
poor James was m the small-pox, did I allow any hireling to nurse 
him'? Ho’ 

^ You dfd what became an excellent mother, my dear madam — 
the best of mothers , hut * 

‘ As the mother of a family and the "w ife of an English clergy- 
man, I humbly trust that my principles are good,’ Mis Bute said, 
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with a happy solemnity of conviction^ ^arid, as long as Nature 
supports me, never, never, Mr Clump, will I desert the post of 
duty Others may bring that giey head with sorrow to the bed of 
sickness ^ — (here Mrs Bute, waving her hand, pointed to one of 
old Miss Crawley’s coffee-coloured fronts, which was perched on a 
stand in the dressing-room) — ‘ but I will never quit it Ah, Mr 
Clump ^ I fear, I know, that that couch needs spiritual as well as 
medical consolation ’ 

‘^What I was going to observe, my dear madam,’ — here the 
resolute Clump once more interposed with a bland air, — ' what I 
was going to observe when you gave utterance to sentiments which 
do you so much honour, was that I think you alarm yoqjself need- 
lessly about our kind friend, and sacrifice your own health too 
prodigally m her favour ^ 

‘ I would lay down my life for my duty, or for any member of 
my husband’s family,’ Mrs Bute mtei posed 

‘Yes, madam, if need were, but we don’t want Mrs Bute 
Crawley to be a martyr,’ Clump said gallantly ‘ Dr Squills and 
myself have both considered Miss Crawley’s case with every 
anxiety and care, as you may suppose We see her low-spirited 
and nervous , family events have agitated her — ’ ^ 

‘ Her nephew will come to perdition,’ Mrs Crawley cried 
< — Have agitated her and you arrived like a guardian angel, 
my dear madam, a positive guardian angel, I assure you, to soothe 
her under the pressure of calamity But Dr Squills and I were 
thinking that our amiable friend is not m such a state as renders 
confinement to her bed necessary She is depressed, but this 
confinement perhaps adds to her depiession She should have 
change, fresh air, gaiety, the most delightful remedies in the 
Pharmacopoeia,’ Mr Clump said, grinning and showing his hand- 
some teeth ‘ Persuade her to rise, dear madam , drag her from 
her couch and her low spirits insist upon her taking little drives 
They will restore the roses too to your cheeks, if I may so speak 
to Mrs Bute Crawley ’ 

‘ The sight of her horrid nephew casually m the Park, where I 
am told the wretch drives with the brazen partner of his crimes,’ 
Mrs Bute said (letting the cat of selfishness out of the bag of 
secrecy), ‘ would cause her such a shock, that we should have to 
bring her back to bed again She must not go out, Mr Clump 
She shall not go out as long as I lemain to watch ovei her And 
as for my health, what matters it I give it cheerfully, sir I 
sacrifice it at the altar of my duty ’ 

‘Upon my word, madam,’ Mr Clump now said bluntly, ‘I 
won’t answer for her life if she remains locked up in that dark 
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room She &o ner\ous that we may lose her ain tla\ , and if 
you wish Captain CraTvley to be her heir, I -v^arn you frankly, 
madam, that you are domg your \ery bei&t to serve luui ’ 

‘ Gracious mercy ^ is her life in daiigei ’ Mrs Bute cried 
‘Why, why, Mr Clump, did jou not mioim me sooner 

The night before, Mr Clump and i)r S»piills had had a con- 
sultation (over a bottle of wine at the house of Sir Lapin Warren, 
w hose lady was about to present him w ith a thirteenth blessing) 
regarding Miss Crawley and her case 

‘What a little harpy that woman fiom Hampshire is, Clump/ 
Squills remarked, ‘ that has seized upon old Tilly Crawley * 
Pevihsh good Madeira ’ 

‘ "What a fool Rawdon Crawdey has been/ Clump replied, 

‘ to go and marry a governess ^ There was something about the 
girl too ’ ^ 

‘ Green eyes, fair skin, pretty figure, famous frontal develop- 
ment,’ Squills remarked ‘Theie ts something about her, and 
Crawley was a fool, Clump ’ 

‘ A d d fool — alwaj s w as,’ the apothecary replied 

‘ Of course the old girl w ill fiing him over,’ said the x»h;^ sician, 
and after a pause added, ^ She’ll cut up w ell, I sujipose ^ ’ 

‘ Cut up ^ ’ says Clump with a grin , ‘ I wouldn’t have her cut 
up for two hundred a year ’ 

‘That Hampshire woman will kill her in two months, Clump, 
my boy, if she stops about her,’ Dr Squills said ‘Old woman, 
full feeder, nervous subject, palpitation of the heart, pressure 
on the brain , apoplexy , off she goes Get her up, Squills , get 
her out or I wouldn’t give many weeks’ purchase for >our two 
hundred a year’ And it was acting upon this hint that the 
worthy apothecary spoke with so much candoui to Mrs Bute 
Crawley 

Having the old lady under her hand , in bed , with nobody 
near, Mis Bute had made more than one assault upon her, to 
induce her to alter her will But Miss Crawley’s usual terrors 
regarding death increased gieatly when such dismal propositions 
were made to her, and Mrs Bute saw that she must get her 
patient into cheerful spirits and health before she could hope to 
attaiSn the pious object which she had in view Whither to take 
her was the next puzzle The only place where she is not likely 
to meet those odious Raw dons is at church, and that won’t amuse 
her, Mis Bute justly felt ‘We must go and visit our beautiful 
suburbs of London,’ she then thought ‘I hear they are the most 
picturesque m the wuiid,’ and so she had a sudden inteiest for 
Hampstead, and Hornsey, and found that Dulwich had great 

H 2 
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charms for her, and, getting her victim into her carnage, diove her 
to those rustic spots, beguiling the little journeys with conversa- 
tions about Rawdon and his wife, and telling every stoiy to the 
old lady which could add to her indignation against this pair of 
reprobates 

Perhaps Mrs Bute pulled the string unnecessarily tight For 
though she worked up Miss Crawley to a proper dislike of her 
disobedient nephew, the invalid had a great hatred and secret 
terror of her victimiser, and panted to escape from her After a 
brief space, she rebelled against Highgate and Hornsey utterly 
She would go into the Park Mrs Bute knew they would meet 
the abominable Rawdon there, and she was right One day in 
the ring, Rawdon’s stanhope came in sight , Rebecca was seated 
by him In the enemy’s equipage Miss Crawley occupied her 
usual place, with Mrs Bute on her left, the poodle and Miss 
Briggs on the back seat It was a nervous moment, and Rebecca’s 
heart beat quick as she recognised the carnage , and as the two 
vehicles crossed each other in the line, she clasped her hands, and 
looked towards the spinster with a face of agonised attachment 
and devotion Rawdon himself trembled, and his face grew purple 
behind his dyed mustachios Only old Briggs was moved m the 
other carnage, and cast her great eyes nervously towards her old 
f friends Miss Crawley’s bonnet was resolutely turned towards 
the Serpentine Mrs Bute happened to be in ecstasies with the 
poodle, and was calling him a little darling, and a sweet little 
soggy, and a pretty pet The carnages moved on, each in his 
line 

‘ Done, by J ove * ’ Rawdon said to his wife 

‘ Try once more, Rawdon,’ Rebecca answered ^ Could^not you 
Iqckj^our^wheels into theirs, deares-t-l.’,^ 

Rawdon had not the heart for that manceuvie When the 
carnages met again, he stood up m his stanhope, he raised his 
hand ready to doff his hat , he looked with all his eyes But this 
time Miss Crawley’s face was not turned away, she and Mrs 
Bute looked him full in the face, and cut their nephew pitilessly 
He sank hack in his seat with an oath, and striking out of the 
iiug, dashed away desperately homewards 

It was a gallant and decided triumph for Mrs Bute But she 
felt the danger of many such meetings, as she saw the evident 
nervousness of Miss Crawley, and she determined that it was 
most neeessarv for her dear friend’s health that they should leave 
town for a while, and recommended Brighton very strongly 
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CHAPTER XX 

12 ^ WHICH CAPTAIK HOBBIIM ACTS AS THE MESSENGER OF HYMEN 

ITHOXJT knowing how, Captain William 
Dobbm found himself the great pro- 
moter, arranger, and manager of the 
match between George Osborne and 
Amelia Rut for him it nerer would 
have taken place he could not but 
confess as much to himself, and smiled 
rather bitterly as he thought that he 
of all men in the world should be the 
person upon whom the care of this 
marriage had fallen But though indeed 
the conducting of this negotiation was 
about as painful a task as could be set 
to him, yet when he had a duty to perform. Captain Dobbin was 
accustomed go through it without many words or much hesita- 
tion , and, ha\ing made up his mmd completely, that if Missj 
Sedley was balked of her husband she would die of the dis- 
appointment, he was determined to use all his best endeavours to 
keep her ahve 

I forbear to enter into minute particulars of the interview 
between George and Amelia, when the former was brought back to 
the feet (or should we venture to say the arms of his young mistrc^ 
by the mter mention of his fiiend honest William A much harder 
heart than George's would have melted at the sight of that sweet 
face so sadly ravaged by grief and despair, and at the simple 
tender accents in which she told her little broken-hearted story 
but as she did not faint wdien her mother, tremblmg, brought 
Osborne to her , and as she only gave rehef to her overcharged 
grief, by laying her head on her lover's shoulder mid there weeping 
for a while the most tender, copious, and re&eshing tears — old 
Mrs Sedley, too, greatly reheved, thought it was best to leave the 
young persons to themselves, and so quitted Emmy crying over 
George's hand, and kissing it humbly, as if he were her supreme 
chief and master, and ^ts if she were quite a guilty and unworthy 
person neecling every favour and grace from hain 

Tins prostration and sw^eet unrepining obedience exquisitely 
touched and flattered George Osborne He saw a slave betoie him 
111 that simple yielding faithful creature, and his soul within him 
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thrilled secretly somehow at the knowledge of his power He 
^\ould be generous -minded, Sultan as he was, and raise up this 
kneeling Esther and make a queen of her besides, her sadness and 
beauty touched him as much as hei submission, and so he cheered 
her, and raised her up and forgave her, so to speak All her hopes 
and feeling‘s, which were dying and withering, this her sun having 
been removed from her, bloomed again and at once, its light being 
restored You would scarcely have recognised the beaming little 
face upon Amelia’s pillow that night as the one that was laid there 
the night before, so wan, so lifeless, so careless of all round about 
The honest Irish maid-servant, delighted with the change, asked 
leave to kiss the face that had grown all of a sudden so rosy 
Amelia put her arms round the girls neck and kissed her with all 
her heart, like a child She was little more She had that 
night a sweet refreshing sleep, like one — and what a spring of 
inexpressible happiness as she v oke in the morning sunshine * 

‘ He w ill be here again to-day,’ Amelia thought ^ He is the 
greatest and best of men ’ And the fact is, that George thought 
he was one of the generousest creatures alive and that he was 
making a tremendous sacrifice m marrying this young creature 
While she and Osborne were having their delightM tSte-a-tUe 
above-stairs, old Mrs Sedley and Captain Dobbin were conversing 
below upon the state of the ajSairs, and the chances and future 
arrangements of the young people Mrs Sedley having brought 
the two lovers together and left them embracing each other with 
all their might, like a true woman, was of opinion that no power 
on earth would induce Mr Sedley to consent to the match between 
his daughter and the son of a man who had so shamefully, 
wickedly, and monstrously treated him And she told a long 
story about happier days and their earlier splendours, when 
Osborne lived in a very humble way in the New Road, and his 
wife was too glad to receive some of Jos’s little baby things, with 
vhich Mrs Sedley accommodated her at the birth of one of 
Osborne’s own children The fiendish ingratitude of that man, 
she was sure, had broken Mr S ’s heart and as for a marriage, 
he would never, never, never, never consent 

‘ They must run away together, ma’am,’ Dobbin said, laughing, 
^and follow the example of Captain Rawdon Crawley and Miss 
Emmy’s friend the little governess ’ Was it possible *2 Well she 
never < Mrs Sedley was all excitement* about this news She 
wished that Blenkinsop were here to hear it Blenkinsop always 
mistrusted that Miss Sharp — What an escape Jos had had ’ and 
she desciibed the already well-known love -passages between 
Rebecca and the Collector of Boggley Wollah 
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It was not, however, Mr Sedley’s wrath which Dobbm feared, 
so much as that of the other parent concerned, and he owned that 
he had a veiy considerable doubt and anxiety respecting the 
behaviour of the black-browed old tyrant of a Russia merchant 
in Russell Square He has forbidden the match peremptorily, 
Dobbin thought He knew tv hat a savage determined man 
Osborne was, and how he stuck by his word ^ J'hp. only ch^i, n ee 
G eorge has of reconcil ement/ argued his friend, ‘is by distingiiish- 
ing 2ijmse^j,n the coming campaign Jr he d ies they jbqth go 
t ogetHer If he fails m~~‘dIs^tmctidS^^ then 1 He has some 
money frona'“Eis~Tnother,“-f^Ba — enou^ to purchase his 

majority^or he must sell out and go and dig in Canada, or rough 
it in a cottage in the country' With such a partner Dobbm 
thought he would not mind Siberia — and, strange to say, this 
absurd and utterly imprudent young fellow ne^er for a moment 
considered that the want of means to keep a nice carnage and 
horses, and of an income which should enable its possessoiB to. 
entertain their friends genteelly, ought to operate as bars to the 
union of George and Miss Sedley 

It was these weighty considerations which made him think too 
that the m^^rriage should take place as quickly as possible Was 
he anxious himself, I wonder, to have it over *2 — as people, when 
death has occurred, like to press forward the funeral, or, when a 
parting is resolved upon, hasten it It is certain that Mr Dobbm, 
having taken the matter m hand, was most extraordinarily eager 
in the conduct of it He urged on George the necessity of im- 
mediate action he showed the chances of reconciliation with his 
father, which a favourable mention of his name m the Gazette 
must bring about If need were he would go himself and brave 
both the fathers m the business At all events, he besought 
George to go through with it before the orders came, which every- 
body expected, for the departure of the regiment from England on 
foreign service ^ 

Bent upon these h ymen eal projects, and with the applause and 
consent of Mrs Sedley, who did not care to break the matter per- 
sonally to her husband, Mr Dobbin went to seek John Sedley at 
his house-of-call in the City, the Tapioca Coffee-House, where, since 
his own offices were shut up, and fate had overtaken him, the poor 
broken-down old gentleman used to betake himself daily, and 
write letters and receive them, and tie them up into mysterious 
bundles, Several of which he carried in the flaps of his coat I 
don't know anything more dismal than that business and bustle 
and mystery of a ruined man those letters from the wealthy 
which he shows you , those worn greasy documents promising 
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support and offering condolence which he places wistfully before 
you, and on winch he builds his hopes of restoration and futiue 
fortune My beloved reader has no doubt in the couise of lus 
experience been waylaid by many such a luckless companion He 
takes you into the corner , he has his bundle of papers out of his 
gaping coat-pocket and the tape off, and the string in ins mouth, 
and the favourite letters selected and laid before you , and -who 
does not know the sad eager half-crazy look which he fixes on you 
with his hopeless eyes ^ 

Changed into a man of this sort, Dohhm found the once fiorid, 
jovial, and prosperous John Sediey His coat, that used to be so 
glossy and trim, was white at the seams, and the buttons showed 
the copper. His face had fallen in, and was unshorn , his frill and 
neckcloth hung bmp under his bagging waistcoat When he used 
to treat the boys in old days at a coffee-house, he would shout and 
laugh louder than anybody there, and have all the waiters skipping 
round him , it was quite painful to see how humble and civil he 
was to John of the Tapioca, a blear-eyed old attendant in dingy 
stockings and cracked pumps, whose business it was to serve 
glasses of wafers, and bumpers of mk in pewter, and slices of paper 
to the frequenters of this dreary house of entertamicient, where 
nothiitig else seemed to be consumed As foi William Dobbin, 
wlioii^ he had tipped repeatedly in his youth, and who had been 
the,/>ld gentleman's butt on a thousand occasions, old Sediey gave 
his- hand to him in a very hesitating humble manner now, and 
called him ‘sir' A feelmg of shame and remorse took possession 
of William Dobbin as the broken old man so received and addressed 
him, as if he himself had been somehow guilty of the misfortunes 
which had brought Sediey so low 

‘I am very glad to see you, Captain Dobbin, sii,' says he, after 
a skulking look or two at his visitor (whose lanky figure and 
military appearance caused some excitement likewise to twinkle in 
the blear eyes of the waiter in the cracked dancing-pumps, and 
awakened the old lady in black who dozed among the mouldy old 
coffee-cups in the bar) ‘ How is the worthy alderman, and my 
lady, youi excellent mother, sir'?’ He looked lound at the waiter 
as he said ‘my lady,' as much as to say, ‘Haik ye, John, I have 
friends still, and persons of rank and leputation, too' ‘Are you 
come to do anything in my way, sir *2 My young friends Dale and 
my business for me now, uistil my new offices are 
ready , for I'm only here temporarily, you know, Captain? What 
can we do for you, sii ^ Will you like to take anything ' 

Dobbin, with a gi eat deal of hesitation and stuttering, protested 
that he was not m the least hungiy or thirsty , that he had no 
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business to transact ^ that he only came to ask if Mr Sedley was 
'vv ell, and to shake hands with an old friend ^ and he added, with 
a despeiate perversion of truth, ^My mother is very well — that is, 
she^s been veiy unwell, and is only waiting for the first fine day to 
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go out and call upon Mrs Sedley How is Mrs Sedley, sir*? I 
hope she’s quite well ’ * And here he paused, refiectmg on his own 
consummate hypocrisy , for the day was as fine, and the sunshine 
as bright as it ever is m Coffin Court, wheie the Tapioca Coffee- 
House is situated , and Mr Dobbin remembered that he had seen 
Mrs Sedley himself only an hour before, having driven Osborne 
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down to Fulham in his gig, and left him there tete-d^-tete with 
Miss Amelia 

‘^My wife will he very happy to see her ladyship/ Sedley 
replied, pulling out his papers ‘INe a very kind letter here from 
your father, sir, and beg my respectful compliments to him 
Lady D will find us in rather a smaller house than ve were 
accustomed to receue our friends in ^ but iks snug, and the 
change of air does good to my daughter, who was suffering in 
town rather — you remember little Emmy, sir *2 — yes, suffeiing a 
good deal ’ The old gentleman’s eyes were wandering as he 
spoke, and he was thinking of something else, as he sate thrum- 
ming on his papers and fumbling at the worn red tape 

‘ You’re a military man,’ he went on ^ I ask you, Bill Dobbin, 
could any man ever have speculated upon the return of that 
Corsican scoundrel from Elba *2 When the allied sovereigns weie 
here last year, and we gave ’em that dinner in the City, sir, and 
we saw the Temple of Concord, and the fireworks, and the 
Chinese bridge in St James’s Park, could any sensible man 
suppose that peace wasn’t really concluded, after we’d actually 
sung Te Deum foi it, sir? I ask you, William, could I suppose 
that the Emperor of Austria was a damned traitor — ^traitor, and 
nothing more *2 I don’t mmce words — a double-faced infernal 
traitor and schemer, who meant to have liis son-in-law back all 
along And I say that the escape of Boney from Elba was a 
damned imposition and plot, sir, in which half the poweis of 
Europe were concerned, to bring the funds down, and to rum this 
country That’s vhy I’m here, William That’s why my name’s 
in the Gazette Why, 8^*2 — because I trusted the Emperoi of 
Russia and the Prince Regent Look here Look at my papers 
Look what the funds were on the 1st of Maich — what the 
French fives were when I bought for the account And what 
they’re at now There was collusion, sir, or that villain never 
would have escaped Where was the English Commissioner who 
allowed him to get away ^ He ought to be shot, sir — brought to 
a court-martial, and shot, by Jove ’ 

^ We’re going to hunt Boney out, sir,’ Dobbin said, rather 
alarmed at the fuiy of the old man, the veins of whose forehead 
began to swell, and who sate drumming his papers with his 
clenched fist ^We are going to hunt him out, sir — the Duke’s 
in Belgium already, and we expect marchirkg orders every day ’ 

^Give him no quarter Bring back the villain’s*" head, sir 
Shoot the coward down, sir,’ Sedley roared 'I’d enlist myself, 

by , but I’m a broken old man — ruined by that damned 

scoundrel — and by a parcel of swindling thieves in this country 
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whom I made, sir, and who are rolling in their carriages he 

added, with a hreak in his voice 

Dobbin was not a little afiected by the sight of this once kind 
old friend, crazed almost with misfoitune and raving with senile 
anger Pity the fallen gentleman, you to whom money and fair 
repute are the chiefest good^ and so, surely, are they m Tanit^" 
Fair 

^ Yqs/ he continued, ‘ there are some vipers that yoTguamriUv ^d 
they sting you afterward Thefe'afe‘soSie~T>e^ that you ;^t' 
on horseback, and they^ e the JSxst to ride you down You know 
w’hom I mean, William Dobbin, boy I mean a purse-proud 
villain in^ Russell Square, whom I knew without a shiUmg, and 
whom I pi ay and hope to see a beggar as he was when I be- 
friended him ’ 

‘ I have heard something of this, sii , from my friend George/ 
Dobbin said, anxious to come to his point ^ The quarrel between 
you and bis father has cut him up a great deal, sir Indeed, Pm 
the bearer of a message from him * 

^ Oh, thafs your errand, is it P cned the old man, jumping up 
‘What^ perhaps he condoles with me, does he'^ Very kind of 
him^ the stifif- backed png, with his dandified airs and West End 
swagger He^s hankering about my house, is he, still If my 
son had the courage of a man, he’d shoot him Hes as big a 
villain as his father I won’t have his name mentioned in my 
house I curse the day that ei-er I let him into it, and I’d 
rather see my daughter dead at my feet than married to him ’ 

^ His father’s harshness is not George’s fault, sir Yout 
daughter’s love for him is as much your domg as his Who are 
you, that you are to play with two young people’s affections and 
break their hearts at your will *2 ’ 

‘Recollect it’s not his father that breaks the match off,’ old 
Sedley cried out ‘ It’s I that forbid it That family and mine 
are separated for ever Pm fallen low, but not so low as that 
no, no And so you may tell the whole race — son, and father, 
and sisters, and all ’ 

‘ It’s my belief, sir, that you have not the power or the right 
to separate those two,’ Dobbin answered in a low voice , ‘ and that 
if you don’t give your daughter your consent, it will be her duty 
to marry without it There’s no reason she should die or live 
miserably because you»are wrong-headed To my thinking, she’s 
just as match married as if the banns had been read m all the 
churches m London And what better answer can there be to 
Osborne’s charges against you, as charges there are, than that his 
son claims to enter your family and marry your daughter *2 ’ 
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A light of somethiag like satisfaction seemed to break over old 
Sedley as this point was put to him but he still persisted that 
with his consent the mariiage between Amelia and G-eorge should 
never take place 

^ We must do it without,’ Dobbin said, smiling, and told Mi 
Sedley, as he had told Mrs Sedley m the day, before, the story of 
Bebecca’s elopement vith Captain Crawley It evidently amused 
the old gentleman ‘You’re terrible fellows, you Captains,’ said 
he, tying up his papers , and his face wore something like a smile 
upon it, to the astonishment of the blear-eyed waiter who now 
entered, and had never seen such an expression upon Sedley’s 
countenance since he had used the dismal coffee-house 

The idea of hitting his enemy Osborne such a blow soothed, 



perhaps, the old gentleman and, their colloquy presently ending, 
he and Dobbin parted pretty good friends 

‘My sisters say she has diamonds as big as pigeons’ eggs,’ 
George said, laughing ‘ How they must set off her complexion f 
A perfect illumination it must be when her jewels are on her 
neck Her jet-hlaek hair is as curly as Sambo’s I dare say she 
wore a nose-ring when she went to court , and with a plume of 
feathers in her top-knot she would look a perfect Belle Sauvage ’ 

George, m conversation with Amelia, was rallying the appearance 
of a young lady of whom his father and jjisters had lately made 
the acquaintance, and who was an object of vast respect to the 
Bussell Square family She was reported to have I don’t know 
how many plantations in the West Indies , a deal of money m the 
funds , three stars to her name in the East India stockholders’ 
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list Slie had a mansion in Siiiie;^, and a house in Poitiand 
Place The name of the iich West India heiress had been 
mentioned with applause in the Mormng Post Mrs Haggistoun, 
Colonel Haggistonn’s widow, her relative, ‘ cliapeioned ^ her, and 
kept her house She was just from school, where she had com- 
pleted her education, and George and his sisters had met her at 
an evening party at old Hulker’s house, Devonshire Place (Hulker, 
Bullock, and Co were long the correspondents of her house in the 
West Indies), and the girls had made the most cordial advances 
to her, which the heiress had leceived with great good- 
humour An orphan m her position — with her money — so mter- 
estmg ^ the Misses Oshome said They were full of their nevr 
friend when they returned from the Hulker ball to Miss Wut, 
their companion they had made arrangements for continually 
meeting, and had the carriage and drove to see her the i ery next 
day Mrs Haggistoun, Colonel Haggistoun’s widow^ a relation 
of Lord Binkie, and always talking of him, stiuck the dear un- 
sophisticated girls as rather hanghty, and too much inclined to 
talk about her great relations ^ but Rhoda was everything they 
could wish — the frankest, kindest, most agieeable creature — want- 
ing a little polish, but so good-natured The giils Christian- 
named each other at once 

‘You should have seen her dress for court, Emmy,’ Osboine 
cried, laughing ^ She came to my sisters to show it off, before 
she was presented in state by my Lady Binkie, the Haggistoun’s 
kinswoman She’s related to e\ery one, that Haggistoun Her 
diamonds blazed out like Yauxhall on the night we weie there 
(Do you remember Yauxhall, Emmy, and Jos singing to his 
dearest diddle-diddle-darling '?) Diamonds and mahogany, my dear * 
think what an advantageous contrast — and the white feathers in 
her hair — I mean in her wooL She had earrings like chandeliers , 
you might have lighted ’em up, by Jove — and a yellow satm tram 
that streeled after her like the tail of a comet ’ 

^ How old is she *2 ’ asked Emmy, to whom George was rattling 
away regarding this dark paragon, on the morning of their reunion 
— rattling away as no other man in the world surely could 

c'VVhy, the Black Princess, though she has only just left 
school, must be two- or three-and-twenty And you should see 
the hand she writes ’ Mrs Colonel Haggistoun usually writes her 
letteis, but m a momenti of confidence she put pen to paper for 
my sisters she spelt satin sattmg, and Saint James’s, Saint 
Jams ’ 

"Why, smely it must be Miss Swartz, the parlour-boarder,’ 
Emmy said, remembering that good-natured young mulatto girl. 
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charms for her, and, getting her victim into her carnage, drove her 
to those rustic spots, beguiling the little journeys with conveisa- 
tions about Rawdon and his wife, and telhng every stoiy to the 
old lady which could add to her indignation against this pair of 
reprobates 

Perhaps Mrs Bute pulled the string unnecessarily tight For 
though she worked up Miss Crawley to a proper dislike of her 
disobedient nephew, the invalid had a great hatred and secret 
terror of her victimiser, and panted to escape from her After a 
brief space, she rebelled against Highgate and Hornsey utterly 
She would go into the Park Mrs Bute knew they would meet 
the abominable Rawdon there, and she was right One day in 
the ring, Rawdon’s stanhope came in sight , Rebecca was seated 
by him In the enemy's equipage Miss Crawley occupied her 
usual place, with Mrs Bute on her left, the poodle and Mi&s 
Briggs on the back seat It was a nervous moment, and Rebecca's 
heait beat quick as she recognised the carriage, and as the two 
vehicles crossed each other in the line, she clasped her hands, and 
looked towards the spinster with a face of agonised attachment 
and devotion Rawdon himself trembled, and his face grew purple 
behind his dyed mustachios Only old Briggs was Kioved in the 
other carnage, and cast her great eyes nervously towards her old 
friends Miss Crawley's bonnet was resolutely turned towards 
the Serpentine Mrs Bute happened to he m ecstasies with the 
poodle, and was calling him a httle darling, and a sweet little 
zoggy, and a pretty pet The carnages moved on, each m his 
line 

^ Done, by Jove ’ ' Rawdon said to his wife 

^ Try once more, Rawdon,^ Rebecca answered ‘ Ooiili d not you 
(^k^ourjvheels into theirs, ilearest-ii^ ^ 

Rawdon had not the heart for that manoeuvre When the 
carnages met again, he stood up m his stanhope , he raised his 
liand ready to doff his hat , he looked with all his eyes But this 
time Miss Crawley's face was not turned away, she and Mrs 
Bute looked him full in the face, and cut their nephew pitilessly 
He sank back in his seat with an oath, and striking out of the 
ring, dashed away despeiately homewards 

It was a gallant and decided triumph for Mrs Bute But she 
felt the dangei of many such meetmgs, as she saw the evident 
nervousness of Miss Crawley, and she determined that it was 
most necessary for her dear friend's health that they should leave 
town for a while, and recommended Brighton very strongly 
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CHAFTEB XX 


IN WHICH CAPTAIN DOBBIN ACTS AS THE MESSENGER OF HYMEN 



ITHOUT knowing how, Oaptam Whlliam 
Dobbin found himself the great pro- 
moter, arranger, and manager of the 
match between George Osborne and 
Amelia But for him it never would 
have taken place he could not but 
confess as much to himself, and smiled 
rather bitterly as he thought that he 
of all men in the world should he the 
person upon whom the care of this 
marriage had fallen But though indeed 
the conducting of this negotiation was 


about as painful a task as could be set 


to him, yet when he had a duty to perform, Oaptam Dobbin was 
accustomed go through it without many words or much hesita- 
tion , and, having made up his mind completely, that if Missj 
Sedley was balked of her husband she would die of the dis- 


appointment, he was determined to use all his best endeavours to 


keep her ahve 

I forbear to enter into minute particulars of the interview 
between George and Amelia, when the former was brought back to 
the feet (or should we venture to say the arms *?) of his young mistress 
by the intervention of his friend honest William. A much harder 
heart than George's would have melted at the sight of that sweet 
face so sadly ravaged by grief and despair, and at the simple 
tender accents m which she told her little bioken-hearted story 
but as she did not faint when her mother, tremblmg, brought 
Osborne to her , and as she only gave relief to her overcharged 
grief, by laying her head on her lover's shoulder and there weeping 
for a while the most tender, copious, and refreshing tears — old 
Mrs Sedley, too, greatly relieved, thought it was best to leave the 
young persons to themselves, and so quitted Emmy crying over 
George's hand, and kissing it humbly, as if he were her supreme 
chief and master, and Is if she were quite a guilty and unworthy 
person neeSing every favour and grace from him 

This prostration and sweet unrepming obedience exqmsitely 
touched and battered George Osborne He saw a slave betore him 


111 that simple yielding faithful creature, aad his soul within him 
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thrilled secretly somehow at the knowledge of his power He 
would be generous- minded, Sultan as he was, and raise up this 
kneeling Esther and make a queen of her besides, her sadness and 
beauty touched him as much as hei submission, and so he cheered 
her, and raised hei up and forgave her, so to speak All her hopes 
and feeling-^, which weie dying and withering, this her sun having 
been removed from her, bloomed again and at once, its light being 
restored You ■would scarcely have recognised the beaming little 
face upon Amelia’s pillow that night as the one that was laid there 
the night before, so wan, so lifeless, so careless of all round about 
The honest Irish maid-servant, delighted with the change, asked 
leave to kiss the face that had grown all of a sudden so rosy 
Amelia put her arms round the girl’s neck and kissed her with all 
her heart, like a child She was little more She had that 
night a sweet refreshing sleep, like one — and what a spring of 
inexpressible happiness as she v oke in the morning sunshine f 

^ He will be heie again to-day,’ Amelia thought ‘He is the 
greatest and best of men ’ And the fact is, that George thought 
he was one of the generousest creatures alive and that he was 
making a tremendous sacrifice in marrying this young creature 
While she and Osborne were having their delightoul tite-a’-tite 
above-stairs, old Mrs Sedley and Captain Dobbin were convex sing 
below upon the state of the affairs, and the chances and future 
arrangements of the young people Mrs Sedley having brought 
the two lovers together and left them embracing each other with 
all their might, like a true woman, was of opinion that no power 
on earth would induce Mr Sedley to consent to the match between 
his daughter and the son of a man who had so shamefully, 
wickedly, and monstrously treated him And she told a long 
stoiy about happier days and their earlier splendours, when 
Osborne lived m a very humble way in the ISTew Road, and his 
wife was too glad to receive some of Jos’s little baby things, with 
vhich Mrs Sedley accommodated her at the birth of one of 
Osborne’s own children The fiendish ingratitude of that man 
she was sure, had broken Mr S ’s heart and as for a marriage, 
he would never, never, never, Tiever consent 

‘ They must run away together, ma’am,’ Dobbin said, laughing, 
‘and follow the example of Captain Rawdon Crawley and Miss 
Emmy’s friend the little governess ’ Was it possible ^ Well she 
never t Mrs Sedley was all excitement*" about this news She 
wished that Blenkinsop were here to hear it Blenkinsop always 
mistrusted that Miss Sharp — What an escape Jos had had t and 
she desciibed the already well-known love -passages between 
Rebecca and the Collector of Boggley Wollah 
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It was not, however, Air Sedley’s wrath which Dobbm feared, 
so much as that of the other patent concerned, and he owned that 
he had a veiy considerable doubt and anxiety respecting the 
behaviour of the black-browed old tyrant of a Kussia merchant 
in Husseli Square He has forbidden the match peremptorily, 
Dobbin thought He knew what a savage determined man 
Osborne was, and how he stuck by his word ^ pia^onlyi^hance 
G eorge has of reconc ilement/ argued hi^ friend, is by d^tmgiiish- 
ing ^ him self^ in the ^ commg campaign^ Tf he dies they both go 
to gether he faSs"" t hen He has some 
money from Ms“ Another" T'^hltve^ — enough to purchase his 

majority-; — or he must sell out and go and dig in Canada, or rough 
it in a cottage in the country ’ With such a partner Dobbin 
thought he would not mind Siberia — and, strange to say, this 
absurd and utterly imprudent young fellow never for a moment 
considered that the want of means to keep a nice carnage and 
horses, and of an income which should enable its possessors to 
entertain their friends genteelly, ought to operate as bars to the 
union of George and AIiss Sedley 

It was these weighty considerations which made him think too 
that the marriage should take place as quickly as possible Was 
he anxious himself, I wonder, to have it over? — as people, when 
death has occurred, like to press forward the funeral, or, when a 
parting is resolved upon, hasten it It is certain that Mr Dobbin, 
having taken the matter in hand, was most extraordinarily eager 
in the conduct of it He urged on George the necessity of im- 
mediate action he showed the chances of reconciliation with his 
father, which a favourable mention of his name in the Gazette 
must bring about If need were he would go himself and brave 
both the fathers in the business At all events, he besought 
George to go through with it before the orders came, which every- 
body expected, for the departure of the regiment from England on 
foreign service ^ 

Bent upon these h ymen eal projects, and with the applause and 
consent of Mrs Sedley, who did not care to break the matter per- 
sonally to her husband, Mr Dobbin went to seek John Sedley at 
his house-of-call in the City, the Tapioca Coffee-House, where, since 
his own offices were shut up, and fate had overtaken him, the poor 
broken-down old gentleman used to betake himself daily, and 
write letters and rec«ve them, and tie them up into mysterious 
bundles, Several of which he carried in the flaps of his coat I 
don’t know anything more dismal than that business and bustle 
and mystery of a ruined man those letters from the wealthy 
which he shows you those worn greasy documents promising 
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support and offering condolence which he places wistfully before 
you, and on which he builds his hopes of restoration and futuie 
fortune My beloved reader has no doubt in the comse of his 
experience been waj^iaid by many such a luckless companion He 
takes you into the corner , he has his bundle of papeis out of his 
gaping coat-pocket ^ and the tape off, and the stung in his mouth, 
and the favourite letters selected and laid before you , and who 
does not know the sad eager half-crazy look which he fixes on you 
with his hopeless eyes ? 

Changed into a man of this sort, Dobbin found the once fiorid, 
jovial, and prosperous John Sedley His coat, that used to be so 
glossy and trim, was white at the seams, and the button^ showed 
the copper* His face had fallen m, and was unshorn , his frill and 
neckcloth hung limp under his bagging waistcoat When he used 
to treat the boys in old days at a coffee-house, he would shout and 
laugh louder than anybody there, and have all the waiters skipping 
lound him , it was quite painful to see how humble and civil he 
was to John of the Tapioca, a blear-eyed old attendant in dingy 
stockings and cracked pumps, whose business it was to serve 
glasses of wafers, and bumpers of ink in pewter, and slices of paper 
to the frequenters of this dreary house of entertam»aent, where 
nothing else seemed to be consumed As foi William Dobbin, 
whoni he had tipped repeatedly in his youth, and who had been 
the old gentleman’s butt on a thousand occasions, old Sedley gave 
his hand to him in a very hesitating humble manner now, and 
called him ‘ sir ’ A feeling of shame and remorse took possession 
of William Dobbin as the broken old man so received and addressed 
liim, as if he himself had been somehow guilty of the misfortunes 
which had brought Sedley so low 

‘I am very glad to see you, Captain Dobbin, sii,’ says he, after 
a skulking look or two at his visitor (whose lanky figure and 
military appearance caused some excitement likewise to twinkle in 
|the blear eyes of the waiter in the cracked dancing-pumps, and 
aivakened the old lady in black who dozed among the mouldy old 
coffee-cups in the bar) ‘ How is the worthy alderman, and my 
lady, youi excellent mother, sir *2 ’ He looked lound at the waiter 
as he said ^my lady,’ as much as to say, ^Haik ye, John, I have 
fi lends still, and persons of rank and leputation, too’ ‘Are you 
come to do anything in my way, sir ^ My young friends Dale and 
Spiggot do all my business for me now, until my new offices are 
ready , for I’m only here temporarily, you know, Captaifi What 
can we do for you, sii '2 Will you like to take anything's! ’ 

Dobbin, with a great deal of hesitation and stuttering, protested 
that he was not m the least hungiy or thirsty , that he had no 
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business to transact , that he only came to ask if Mr Sediey was 
ell, and to shake hands with an old friend , and he added, -v^ itli 
a despeiate perversion ot truth, ‘My mother is very well — that is, 
she^s been veiy unwell, and is only waiting for the fir&t fme day to 



MR SEDLEV AT THE COFFEE HOUSE 

go out and call upon Mrs Sediey How is Mrs Sediey, sir I j 
hope she’s quite well ’ * And here he paused, reflecting on his own j 
consumma^ hypocrisy , for the day was as line, and the sunshine 
as bright as it ever is in Coffin Court, where the Tapioca Coffee- 
House IS situated , and Mr Dobbin remembered that he had seen 
Mrs Sediey himself only an hour before, having driven Osborne 
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dr>wii to Pulliam m liis gig, and left him there fSte-^~tete with 
Miss Amelia 

^ My wife will be very happy to see her lad}' ship/ Sedley 
replied, pulling out his papers ‘ I \ e a very kind letter here from 
your father, sir, and beg my respectful compliments to him 
Lady D will find us in lather a smaller house than ve were 
accustomed to receive our fiiends m ^ but it’s snug, and the 
change of air does good to my daughter, who was suffering in 
town rather — you remember little Emmy, sir ^ — yes, suffeiing a 
good deal ’ The old gentleman’s eyes were wandering as he 
spoke, and he was thinking of something else, as he sate thrum- 
ming on his papers and fumbling at the worn red tape ^ 

^You’re a military man,’ he went on, ask jou. Bill Dobbin, 
could any man ever have speculated upon the return of that 
Corsican scoundrel from Elba “2 When the allied sovereigns weie 
here last year, and we gave ’em that dinner in the City, sir, and 
we saw the Temple of Concord, and the fireworks, and the 
Chinese bridge in St James’s Park, could any sensible man 
suppose that peace wasn’t really concluded, after we’d actually 
sung Te Deum foi it, sir '2 I ask you, William, could I suppose 
that the Emperor of Austria was a damned traitor — % traitor, and 
nothing more'2 I don’t mince words — a double-faced infernal 
traitor and schemer, who meant to have his son-in-law back all 
along And I say that the escape of Boney from Elba was a 
damned imposition and plot, sii, in which half the poweis of 
Europe were concerned, to bring the funds down, and to rum this 
country That’s why I’m here, William That’s why my name’s 
in the Gazette Why, sir *2 — because I trusted the Emperoi of 
Russia and the Prince Regent Look here Look at my papers 
Look what the funds were on the 1st of Maich — what the 
French fives were when I bought for the account And what 
they’re at now There was collusion, sir, or that villain never 
would have escaped Where was the English Commissioner who 
allowed him to get away “2 He ought to be shot, sir — brought to 
a court-martial, and shot, by Jove ’ 

'We’re going to hunt Boney out, sir,’ Dobbin said, rather 
alarmed at the fury of the old man, the veins of whose forehead 
began to swell, and who sate drumming his papers with his 
clenched fist 'We are going to hunt him out, sir — the Duke’s 
in Belgium already, and we expect marching orders every day ’ 

'Give him no quarter Bring back the villain’s^ head, sir 
Shoot the coward down, sir,’ Sedley roared 'I’d enlist myself, 

by ^ but I’m a broken old man — mined by that damned 

scoundrel — and by a parcel of swindling thieves m this country 
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whom I made, sir, and who are rolling in their carnages he 

added, with a bicak in his voice 

Dobbin was not a little affected hy the sight of this once kind 
old friend, crazed almost with misfoitune and raving with senile 
anger Pity the fallen gentleman, you to whom money and fair 
repute are the chiefest good, and so, surely, are they in Vanity 
Fair 

‘ Yes,^ h e continued, ^ there are some vipers that yoii.:wam 5 .^d 
they sting you afterwar d T'heTe' areVomF“l5eg^rs that you put 
oln hofieEbck, aBd~Ph ey ’re the first to ride you down You know 
w^hom I mean, William Dobbin, my bo;y I mean a purse-proud 
villain in^ Bussell Square, whom I knew without a shilling and 
whom I pi ay and hope to see a beggar as he was when I be- 
friended him ’ 

‘ I have heard something of this, sir, from my friend George,’ 
Dobbin said, anxious to come to his point ^ The quarrel between 
3 ^ou and his father has cut him up a great deal, sir Indeed, I’m 
the bearer of a message from him ’ 

^ Oh, thafs your errand, is it cried the old man, jumping up 
‘What^ perhaps he condoles with me, does he '2 Very kind of 
him^ the stijj- backed png, with his dandified airs and “West End 
swagger He’s hankering about my house, is he, still‘d If my 
son had the courage of a man, he’d shoot him Hes as big a 
villain as his father I won’t have his name mentioned in my 
house I curse the day that ever I let him into it, and I’d 
rather see my daughter dead at my feet than married to him ’ 

^ His father’s harshness is not George’s fault, sir Your 
daughter’s love for him is as much your domg as his Who are 
you, that you are to play with two young people’s affections and 
break their hearts at your will *2 ’ 

‘Becollect it’s not his father that breaks the match off,’ old 
Sedley cried out ^It’s I that forbid it That family and mine 
are separated for ever I’m fallen low, but not so low as that 
no, no And so you may tell the whole race — son, and father, 
and sisters, and all ’ 

‘ It’s my belief, sir, that you have not the power or the right 
to separate those two,’ Dobbin answered in a low -voice , ‘ and that 
if you don’t give your daughter your consent, it will be her duty 
to marry without it There’s no reason she should die or live 
miserably because you«are wrong-beaded To my thinking, she’s 
just as much married as if the banns had been read in all the 
churches in London And what better answer can there be to 
Osborne’s charges against you, as charges there are, than that his 
son claims to enter your family and marry your daughter *2 ’ 
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A light of some thing like satisfaction seemed to break over old 
Sedley as this point was put to him but he still persisted that 
with his consent the marriage between Amelia and George should 
never take place 

^ We must do it without/ Dobbin said, smiling, and told Mi 
Sedley, as he had told Mrs Sedley in the day, before, the story of 
Rebecca’s elopement with Captain Crawley It evidently amused 
the old gentleman ^You’re terrible fellows, you Captains,’ said 
he, tying up liis papers , and his face wore something like a smile 
upon it, to the astonishment of the blear-eyed waiter who now 
entered, and had never seen such an expression upon Sedley’s 
countenance since he had used the dismal coffee-house ^ 

The idea of hitting his enemy Osborne such a blow soothed, 



perhaps, the old gentleman and, their colloquy presently ending, 
he and Dobbin parted pretty good friends 

^My sisters say she has diamonds as big as pigeons’ eggs,’ 
George said, laughing ^ How they must set off her complexion ' 
A perfect illumination it must be when her jewels are on her 
neck Her jet-black hair is as curly as Sambo’s I dare say she 
wore a nose-ring when she went to court , and with a plume of 
feathers in her top-knot she would look a perfect Belle Sauvage ’ 

George, in conversation with Amelia, was rallying the appearance 
of a young lady of whom his father and gisters had lately made 
the acquaintance, and who was an object of vast res|?ect to the 
Russell Square family She was reported to have I don’t know 
how many plantations in the West Indies , a deal of money in the 
funds , three stars to her name in the East India stockholders’ 
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list She had a mansion in Sxiiiey, and a house in Poitland 
Place The name of the rich West India heiress had heen 
mentioned with applause in the J/o? mng Post Mrs Haggistouiij 
Colonel Haggistoun’s widow, her relative, ‘ chapeioned ’ her, and 
kept her house She was just fiom school, where she had com- 
pleted her education, and George and his sisters had met her at 
an evening party at old HulkePs house, Devonshire Place (Hiilker, 
Bullock, and Co were long the correspondents of her house m the 
West Indies), and the girls had made the most cordial advances 
to her, which the heiress had received with great good- 
humour An orphan in her position — ^with her money — so mtei- 
estmg * th^ Misses Osborne said They were full of their new 
friend when they returned from the Hulker ball to Miss Wiit, 
their companion they had made airangements for continually 
meeting, and had the carriage and dro-ve to see her the very next 
day Mrs Haggistoun, Colonel Haggistoun’s widow^y a relation 
of Lord Binkie, and always talking of him, stiuck the dear un- 
sophisticated girls as rather haughty, and too much inclined to 
talk about her great relations^ but Rhoda was everything they 
could wish — ^the frankest, kindest, most agreeable creature — want- 
ing a little f)olish, but so good-natured The giils Christian- 
named each other at once 

^You should have seen her dress for court, Emmy/ Osboine 
cried, laughing ^ She came to my sisters to show it off, before 
she was piesented in state by my Lady Bmkie, the Haggistoun's 
kinswoman She’s related to eveiy one, that Haggistoun Her 
diamonds blazed out like Yauxhall on the night we weie there 
(Do you remember Yauxhall, Emmy, and Jos singing to his 
dearest diddle diddle-darlmg *2) Diamonds and mahogany, my dear ^ 
think what an advantageous contrast — and the white feathers in 
her hair— I mean in her wool She had earrings like chandeliers , 
you might have lighted ’em up, by Jove — and a yellow satin tram 
that streeled after her like the tail of a comet ’ 

‘ How old is she ’ asked Emmy, to whom George was rattling 
away regarding this dark paragon, on the morning of their reunion 
— rattling away as no other man m the world surely could 

‘Why, the Black Princess, though she has only just left 
school, must be two- or three-and-twenty And you should see 
the hand she writes * Mrs Colonel Haggistoun usually writes her 
letters, but in a momeni of confidence she put pen to paper for 
my sisters ,♦ she spelt satin sattmg, and Saint James’s, Saint 
Jams ’ 

‘Why, surely it must be Miss Swartz, the parlour-boarder/ 
Emmy said, remembering that good-natured young mulatto girl, 
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who had been so hysterically affected when Amelia left Miss 
Pinkei ton's academy 

‘The very name/ Geoige said ‘Hei father was a German 
Jew — a slave-owner, they say — connected with the Cannibal 
Islands in some way or other He died last year, and Miss 
Pinkerton has finished her education She can play two pieces on 
the piano , she knows three songs ^ she can write when Mrs 
Haggistonn is by to spell for her, and Jane and Maria already 
have got to love her as a sister ' 

‘I wish they would have loved me/ said Emmy^ wistfully 
‘ They were always very cold to me ' 

‘ My dear child, they would have loved you if you h^.d had two 
hundred thousand pounds/ George replied ‘ That is the way in 
which they have been brought up Ours is a ready-money society 
We live among bankers and City bigwigs, and be hanged to them, 
and every man, as he talks to you, is jingling his guineas in his 
pocket There is that jackass, Fred Bullock, is going to marry 
Maria — there's Goldmore, the East India Director, theie's Dipley, 
in the tallow trade — our trade,' Geoige said, with an uneasy 
laugh and a blush ‘ Curse the whole pack of money-grubbing 
vulgarians * I fall asleep at their great heavy dinners I feel 
ashamed m my father's great stupid parties I've been accustomed 
* to live with gentlemen, and men of the world and fashion, Emmy, 
not with a parcel of turtle-fed tradesmen Dear little woman, 
you are the only person of our set who ever looked, or thought, or 
spoke like a lady and you do it because you're an angel and 
can't help it Don’t remonstrate You are the only lady 
Didn't Miss Crawley remark it, who has lived in the best company 
in Europe ^ And as for Crawley of the Life Guards, hang it, he’s 
a fine fellow and I like him for marrying the girl he had chosen ' 
Amelia admired Mr Crawley very much, too, for this, and 
trusted Kehecca would be happy with him, and hoped (with a 
laugh) Jos would be consoled And so the pair went on prattling, 
as m quite early days Amelia's confidence being perfectly restored 
to her, though she expressed a great deal of pretty jealousy about 
Miss Swartz, and piofessed to be dreadfully frightened — ^like a 
hypocrite as she was — lest George should forget her for the heiress 
and her money and her estates in St Kitt's But the fact is, 
she was a great deal too happy to have fears or doubts oi misgivings 
of any soit and having George at her a^de again, was not afraid 
of any hen ess or beauty, or indeed of any sort of danger 

When Captain Dobbin came back m the afternoon to these 
people — which he did with a great deal of sympathy for them — it 
did his heart good to see how Amelia had grown young again — how 
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she laughed, and chirped, and feang familiar old songs at the piano, 
which were only inteirupted by the bell from without proclamang 
Mr Sedley^s return from the City, before ^hom George iecei\ed a 
signal to retreat 

Beyond the first smile of recognition — and even that was an 
h^-pocnsy, for she thought his arrival rather piovoking — Miss 
Sedley did not once notice Dobbin during his \isit But he was 
content, so that he saw her happy , and thankful to ha% e been the 
means of making her so 


CHAPTER XXI 

A QTJAEIIEL ABOUT AN HEIBESS 

E may be felt for any young lady 
endowed wnth such qualities as Miss 
Swartz possessed , and a great dream of 
ambition entered into old Mr Osborne’s 
soul, which she was to realise "He 
encouraged, with the utmost enthusiasm 
and friendliness, his daughters’ amiable 
attachment to the young heiress, and 
protested that it gave him the sinceiest 
pleasure as a father to see the love of 
his girls so well disposed 

‘You won’t find/ he would say to 
. ^ Miss Rhoda, ‘ that splendour and rank 

to which you accustomed at the "West End, my dear miss, at 
our humble mansion in Russell Square My daughters are plain, 
disinterested girls, but their hearts are m the right place, and 
they’ve conceived an attachment for you which does them honour 
— I say, which does them honour I’m a plain, simple, humble 
British merchant — an honest one, as my respected friends Hulker 
and Bullock will vouch, w^ho were the correspondents of your late 
lamented father You’ll find us a united, simple, happy, and I 
think I may say respected family — a plain table, a plain people, 
but a warm welcome, my dear Miss Rhoda — Rhoda, let me say, for 
my heart ‘Varms to you, it does really I’m a frank man, and 
I like you A glass of champagne * Hicks, champagne to Miss 
Swartz ’ 

There is little doubt that old Osborne believed all he said, and 
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that the girls were quite earnest m then protestations of affection 
for Miss Swartz People in Vanity Fair fasten on to rich folks 
quite naturally If the simplest people are disposed to look not a 
little kindly on great Piospeiity (for I defy any member of the 
British public to say that the notion of Wealth has not something 
awful and pleading to him ^ and you, if you are told that the man 
next you at dinner has got half a million, not to look at him with 
a certain interest) — ^if the simple look benevolently on money, how 
much more do your old worldlings regard it * Their affections 
lush out to meet and welcome money Their kind sentiments 
awaken spontaneously towards the interesting possessors of it I 
know some respectable people who don’t consider themselves at 
liberty to indulge in friendship for any individual who has not a 
certain competency, or place in society They give a loose to their 
feelings on proper occasions And the proof is, that the major 
part of the Osborne family, who had not, m fifteen years, been able 
to get up a hearty regard for Amelia Sedley, became as fond of 
Miss Swartz, in the course of a single evenmg, as the most romantic 
advocate of friendship at first sight could desire 

What a match for George she’d be (the sisters and Miss Wiit 
agreed), and how much better than that insignificant kittle Amelia i 
Suc^^h a dashing young fellow as he is, with his good looks, rank, 
and accomplishments, would be the very husband for her Visions 
of balls in Portland Place, presentations at Court, and introductions 
to < half the peerage, filled the minds of the young ladies^ who 
talked of nothing but George and his grand acquaintances to their 
beloved new fiiend 

Old Osborne thought she would be a gieat match, too, for his 
dion He should leave the army he should go into Parliament 
he should cut a figure in the fashion and m the state His blood 
boiled with honest British exultation, as he saw the name of 
Osborne ennobled in the person of his son, and thought that he 
might be the progenitor of a glonous line of baronets He worked 
m the City and on ’Change, until he knew everything relating to 
the fortune of the heiress, how her money was placed, and where 
her estates lay Young Fred Bullock, one of his chief informants, 
would have liked to make a bid for her himself (it was so the 
young banker expressed it), only he was booked to Maria Osborne 
But not being able to secure her as a wife, the disinteiested Fred 
quite approved of her as a sister-indaw^ ® Let George cut in 
directly and win her,’ was his advice ^ Strike whilff the iron’s 
hot, you know — while she’s fresh t(i the town in a few weeks 

some d d felloV ffom^The VV esT^Suffwiirco^ in with a title 

md a rotten rent-roll and cut all us City men out, as Loid Fitzrufus 
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did last year with JMiss Grogram, was actually eugaged to 

Fodder, of Fodder and Brown’s The sooner it is done the better, 
Mr Osborne , them’s my sentiments,’ the wag said , though, when 
Osborne had left the bank parlour, Mr Bullock remembered 
Amelia, and what a pretty girl she was, and how attached to 
George Osborne , and he gave up at least ten seconds of his 
valuable time to regretting the misfoitune which had befallen 
that unlucky young woman 

While thus George Osborne’s good feelings, and his good friend 
and genius, Dobbin, were carrying back the truant to Amelia’s 
feet, George’s parent and sisters were arranging this splendid 
match for him, which they never dreamed he would resist 

When the elder Osborne gave what he called ^a hint,’ there 
was no possibility for the most obtuse to mistake his meaning 
He called kicking a footman downstairs, a hint to the latter to 
leave his service With his usual frankness and delicacy he told 
Mrs Haggistoun that he would give hei a cheque for ten thousand 
pounds on the day his son was manied to her ward , and called 
that proposal a hint, and considered it a very dexterous piece of 
diplomacy He gave George finally such another hint regarding 
the heiress, ^nd ordered him to marry her out of hand, as he 
would have ordered his butler to draw a cork, or his clerk to write 
a letter 

This imperative hint disturbed George a good deal He was 
in the very first enthusiasm and delight of his second courtship of 
Amelia, which was inexpressibly sweet to him The contrast of 
her manners and appearance with those of the heiress, made the 
idea of a union with the latter appear doubly ludicrous and odious 
Carriages and opera-boxes, thought he , fancy being seen in them 
by the side of such a mahogany charmer as that * Add to all,^ 
that the Junior Osborne was quite as obstinate as the Senior \ 
when he wanted a thing, quite as firm in his resolution to get it , 
and quite as violent, when angered, as his father in his most stern 
moments 

On the first day when his father formally gave him the hint 
that he was to place his affections at Miss Swartz’s feet, George 
temporised with the old gentleman ^ You should have thought 
of the matter sooner, sir,’ he said ^ It can’t be done now, when 
we’re expecting every day to go on foreign service Wait till my 
return, if I do return ,V and then he represented, that the time 
when the fegiment was daily expecting to quit England, was ex- 
ceedingly ill chosen that the few days or weeks during which they 
were still to remain at home must be devoted to business and not 
to love-making time enough tor that when he came home with 
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his majority^ ‘for, I promise ^ou,^ said he, with a satisfied air, 
‘that one way or other you shall read the name of Geoige Osborne 
in the Gazette ’ 

The fa therms reply to this was founded upon the information 
which he had got m the City that the West End chaps would 
infallibly catch hold of the heiress if any delay took place that if 
he didn’t mairy Miss S, he might at least have an engagement m 
writing, to come into effect when he returned to England , and 
that a man who could get ten thousand a year by staying at home, 
was a fool to risk his life abroad 

‘So that you would have me shown up as a coward, sii, 
and our name dishonoured, for the sake of Miss Swart2;,’s money/ 
George interposed 

This remark staggered the old gentleman , but as he had to 
reply to it, and as his mind was nevertheless made up, he said, 
‘You will dine here to-morrow, sir, and every day Miss Swartz 
comes you will be here to pay your respects to her If you want 
for money, call upon Mr Chopper ’ Thus a new obstacle was 
in George’s way, to interfere with his plans regarding Amelia , 
and about which he and Dobbin had more than one confidential 
consultation His friend’s opinion respecting the li»e of conduct 
which he ought to pursue, we know already And as for Osborne, 
when he vvas once bent on a thing, a fiesh obstacle or two only 
rendered him the more resolute 

The dark object of the conspiracy into which the chiefs of the 
Osborne family had entered, was quite ignorant of all their plans 
regarding her (which, strange to say, her friend and chaperon did 
not divulge), and, taking all the young ladies’ flattery for genuine 
sentiment, and being, as we have before had occasion to show, of 
a very warm and impetuous nature, responded to their affection 
with quite a tropical ardour And if the truth may he told, I 
dare say that she too had some selfish attraction in the Russell 
Square house , and in a word, thought George Osborne a very nice 
young man His whiskers had made an impression upon her, on 
the very first mght she beheld them at the ball at Messrs Hulker’s , 
and, as we know, she was not the first woman who had been 
charmed by them George had an air at once swaggering and 
melancholy, languid and fierce He looked like a man who had 
passions, secrets, and private harrowing# griefs and adventures 
His voice was rich and deep He would say it was a wa*Lm evening, 
or ask his partner to take an ice, with a tone as sad and confidential 
as if he were breaking her mother’s death to her, or preluding a 
declaiation of love He trampled over all the young bucks of his 
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father’s circle, and was the hero among those third-rate men 
Some few sneeied at him and hated him Some, hke Dobbin, 
fanatically admired him And his iivniskers had begun to do 



MISS SWAE.TZ BEHEABSIKG FOB THE BBAWIIhO BOOM 

their work5 and to cnrl themselves round the affections of Miss 
Swartz 

Whenever there was a chance of meeting him in Hussell Square, 
that simple and good-natured young woman was quite in a Hurry 
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to see iter dear Miss Osbornes She went to gieat expenses m new 
gowns, and bracelets, and bonnets, and in prodigious featlieis 
She adorned her person with her utmost skill to please the Con- 
queior, and exhibited all her simple accomplishments to win his 
favour The girls would ask her, with the gieatest gravity, for a 
little music, and she would sing her three songs and play her two 
little pieces as often as ever they asked, and with an always 
increasing pleasure to herself During these delectable entertain- 
ments, Miss Wirt and the chaperon sate by, and conned over the 
peerage, and talked about the nobility 

The day aftei George had his hint from his father, and a short 
time before the hour of dinner, he was lolling upon a sofa m the 
drawing-room in a very becoming and perfectly natuial attitude of 
melancholy He had been, at his father’s request, to Mr Chopper 
in the City (the old gentleman, though he gave great sums to his 
son, would never specify any fixed allowance for him, and rewarded 
him only as he was in the humour) He had then been to pass 
three hours with Amelia, his dear little Amelia, at Fulham , and 
he came home to fi.nd his sisters spread in starched muslin in the 
drawing-room, the dowagers cacMingm the backgiound, and honest 
Swartz m her favourite amber-coloured satin, with turquoise brace- 
lets, countless rings, fiowers, feathers, and all sorts of tags and 
gimcracks, about as elegantly decorated as a she chimney-sweep 
on May-day 

The guls, after vain attempts to engage him in conversation, 
talked about fashions and the last drawing-room until he was per- 
fectly sick of their chatter He contrasted their behaviour with little 
Emmy’s — ^their shrill cracked voices with her tender iinging tones, 
their attitudes and their elbows and their staich, with her humble 
soft movements and modest graces Poor Swartz was'seated in a 
place where Emmy had been accustomed to sit Her bejewelled 
hands lay sprawling m her amber satin lap Her tags and ear- 
rings twinkled, and her big eyes rolled about She was doing 
nothing with perfect contentment, and thinking herself charming 
Anything so becoming as the satin the sisters had never seen 

^Dammy,’ George said to a confidential friend, "she looked like 
a China doll, which has nothmg to do all day but to grin and wag 
its head By Jove, Will, it was all I could do to prevent mj^self 
from throwing the sofa-cushion at her/ He restrained that exhibi- 
tion of sentiment, however 

The sisters began to play the " Battle of Prague ’ • " Stop that 

d d thing,’ George howled out in a fury from the sofa " It 

makes me mad You play us somethmg, Miss Swartz, do Sing 
something, anything but the “ Battle of Prague ” ’ 
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‘ Shall I sing Blue-Eyed Mary,” or the air from the Cabinet ^ ’ 
Miss Swartz asked 

‘That sweet thing from the Cabinet/ the sisters said 
‘We’ve had that/ replied the misanthrope on the sofa 
‘ I can smg “ Fluvy dii Ta]y/’ ^ Swartz said, in <% meek voice, 
‘if I had the woids ’ It was the last of the worthy young 
woman’s collection 

‘Oh, “Fleuve du Tage/” Miss Maria cried ^ ‘we have the 
song,’ and went to fetch the book in which it was^ 



Now it happened that this song, then m the height of the 
fashion, had been given to the yoting ladies by a young fiiend of 
theirs, whose name was on the title, and Miss Swartz, having 
concluded the ditty with George’s applause (for he remembered 
that it was a favourite of Amelia’s), was hoping for an encore 
perhaps, and fiddling with the leaves of the music, when her eye fell 
upon the title, and she S5iw ‘ Amelia Sedley ’ written m the comer 
‘ Lor * ’ '’cried Miss Swartz, spinning swiftly round on the 
music-stool, ‘ is it my Amhlia ^ Amelia that was at Miss P ’s at 
Hammersmith '2 I know it is It’s her, and — tell me about her 
— where is she *2 ^ 
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^ Don’t mention her/ Miss Mana Osborne said hastily ‘Her 
family has disgraced itself Her father cheated papa, and as for 
her, she is never to be mentioned here ^ This was Miss Maria’s 
return for George’s rudeness about the ‘‘ Battle of Prague ” 

‘ Are yon a friend of Amelia’s *2 ' George said, bouncing up 
‘ God bless you for it. Miss Swartz » Don’t believe what the girls 

say She^B not to blame, at any rate She’s the best ’ 

‘You know you’re not to speak about her, George,’ cried Jane 
‘ Papa forbids it ’ 

‘ Who’s to prevent me *2 ’ George cried out ‘ I wxll speak of 
her I say she’s the best, the kindest, the gentlest, the sweetest 
girl in England , and that, bankrupt or no, my sisters are not fit 
to hold candles to her If you like her, go and see her, Miss 
Swartz , she wants friends now , and I say, God bless everybody 
who befriends her Anybody who speaks kindly of her is my 
friend , anybody who speaks against her is my enemy Thank 
you, Miss Swartz ^ ’ and he went up and wrung her hand 
‘ George > George ’ ’ one of the sisters cried imploringly 
‘I say,’ George said fiercely, ‘I thank everybody who loves 

Amelia Sed He stopped Old Osborne was in the room, 

with a face livid with rage, and eyes like hot coals r 

Though George had stopped in his sentence, yet, his blood 
being up, he was not to be cowed by all the generations of 
Osborne , rallying instantly, he rephed to the bullying look of his 
father, with another so indicative of resolution and defiance, that 
the elder man quailed m his turn, and looked away He felt that 
the tussle was coming ‘ Mrs Haggistoun, let me take you down 
to dinner,’ he said ‘ Give your arm to Miss Swartz, George,’ and 
they marched 

‘ Miss Swartz, I love Amelia, and we’ve been engaged almost 
ail our lives,’ Osborne said to his partner , and during all the 
dinner, George rattled on with a volubility which sui prised him- 
self, and made his father doubly nervous for the fight which was 
to take place as soon as the ladies were gone 

The difference between the pair was, that while the father was 
violent and a bully, the son had thnce the nerve and courage of 
the parent, and could not merely make an attack, but resist it , 
and finding that the moment was now come when the contest 
between him and his father was to be decided, he took his dinner 
with perfect coolness and appetite before the engagement began 
Old Osborne, on the contrary, was nervous, and drank much He 
floundered m his conversation with the ladies, his neighbours , 
George’s coolness only rendering him more angry It made him 
half mad to see the calm way in which George, flapping his 
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napkio, and with a swaj^genng bow, opened the door for the ladies 
to leave the loom, and filling himself a glass of wine, smacked 
it, and looked his father full in the face, as if to say, ‘ Gentlemen 
of the Guaid, fire first ’ The old man also took a supply of 
ammunition, but his decanter clinked against the glass as he tried 
to fill it 

After giving a great heave, and with a purple choking face, he 
then began ‘ How dare you, sir, mention that person’s name 
before Miss Swartz to-day, in my drawing-room ^ I ask you, sir, 
how dare you do it *2 ’ 

‘ Stop, sir,’ says George, ^ don’t say dare, sir Dare isn’t a 
word to be used to a Captain m the British Army ’ 

‘ I shall say what I like to my son, sir I can cut him off with 
a shilling if I like I can make hum a beggar if I like I wt/l 
say what I like,’ the elder said 

‘ I’m a gentleman though I am your son, sir,’ George answered 
haughtily ‘ Any communications which you have to make to me, 
or any orders which you may please to give, I beg may be couched 
m that kind of language which I am accustomed to hear ’ 

Whenever the lad assumed his haughty manner, it always 
created either great awe or great irritation in the parent Old 
Osborne stood in secret terror of his son as a better gentleman 
than himself, and perhaps my readers may have remarked in 
their experience of this Vanity Fair of ours, that there is no char- 
acter which a low-minded man so much mistiusts, as that of a 
gentleman 

‘ My father didn’t give me the education you have had, nor the 
advantages you have had, nor the money you have had If I had 
kept the company some folks have had through my means^ perhaps 
my son wouldn’t have any reason to brag, sir, of his superiority 
and West JEnd azrs’ (these words were uttered m the elder 
Osborne’s most sarcastic tones) ‘But it wasn’t considered the 
part of a gentleman, in my time, for a man to insult his father 
If I’d done any such thing, mine would have kicked me down- 
stairs, sir’ 

‘ I never insulted you, sir I said I begged you to remember 
your son was a gentleman as well as yourselfi I know very well 
that you give me plenty of money,’ said George (fingermg a 
bundle of notes which he had got in the morning from Mr 
Chopper) ‘ You tell iti me often enough, sir. There’s no fear of 
my forgettmg it ’ 

‘ I wish you’d remember other things as well, sir,’ the sire 
answered ‘ I wish you’d remember that in this house — ^so long 
as you choose to honour it with your company^ Captain — I’m the 
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master, and that name, and that that — that yon — that I 


say 

^ That what, sir *2 ^ George asked, with scarcely a sneer, filling 
another glass of claret 

^ burst out his father with a screaming oath — -Hhat 
the name of those Sedleys nevei be mentioned here, sir — not one 
of the whole damned lot of ’em, sir ’ 

^ It wasn’t I, sir, that introduced Miss Sedlej ’s name It was 
my sisters who spoke ill of her to Miss Swaitz , and by Jove I’ll 
defend her wherever I go hlobody shall speak lightly of that 
name in my presence Our family has done her quite enough 
iBjuiy already, I think, and may leave off reviling hei now she’s 
down I’ll shoot any man but you who says a word against 
her’ 

^Go on, sir, go on,’ the old gentleman said, his eyes starting 
out of his head 

‘ Go on about what, sir *2 about the way in which we’ve treated 
that angel of a girl Who told me to love her '2 It was your 
domg I might have chosen elsewhere, and looked higher, per- 
haps, than ;your society but I obeyed you And now that her 
heart’s mine you give me orders to fling it away, and punish hei, 
kill her perhaps — for the faults of other people It’s a shame, 
by Heavens,’ said George, woiking himself up into passion and 
enthusiasm as he proceeded, ‘ to play at fast and loose with a 
young girl’s affections — and with such an angel as that — one so 
superior to the people amongst whom she lived, that she might 
have excited envy, only she was so good and gentle, that it’s a 
wonder anybody dared to hate her If I desert her, sir, do you 
suppose she forgets me ? ’ 

^I ain’t going to have any of this dam sentimental nonsense 
and humbug here, sir,’ the father cried out ^ There shall be no 
beggar -marriages in my family If you choose to fling away 
eight thousand a year, which you may have for the asking, you 
may do it but by Jove you take your pack and walk out of this 
house, sir Will you do as I tell you, once for all, sir, or will 
you not ? ’ 

‘Marry that mulatto woman George said, pulling up his 
shirt collar ‘ I don’t like the colour, sir Ask the black that 
sweeps opposite Fleet Market, sir /’m not going to marry a 
Hottentot Venus ’ 

Mr Osborne pulled frantically at the cord by whrch he was 
accustomed to summon the butler when he wanted wine — and, 
almost black in the face, ordered that functionary to call a coach 
for Captain Osborn e. 
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^ IVe done it/ said George, coming into tlie Slaughters’ an 
hour after\^ards, looking very pale 
^ What, my boy ’ sa> s Dobbin 

George told vhat had passed between his father and himself 
‘ rn many her to-morrow/ he said 'with an oath ‘'I love her 
more every day, Dobbin ’ 


CHAPTER XXII 

A MAEEIAGE AND PABT OF A HOKEVI^IOOZ:^ 

KEMIES the most obstinate and courageous 
can’t hold out against starvation ^ so the 
elder Osborne felt himself pretty easy 
about his adversary in the encounter we 
have just described , and as soon as 
George’s supplies fell short, confidently 
expected his unconditional submission It 
was unlucky, to be sure, that the lad 
should have secured a stock of provisions 
on the very day when the first encounter 
took place , but this relief was only 
temporaiy, old Osborne thought, and would but delay George’s 
surrender Ko communication passed between father and son for 
some days The former was sulky at this silence, but not dis- 
quieted , for, as he said, he knew where he could put the screw 
upon George, and only waited the result of that operation He 
fcold the sisteis the upshot of the dispute between them, but 
ordered them to take no notice of the matter, and welcome George 
on his return as if nothing had happened His cover was laid as 
usual every day, and perhaps the old gentleman rather anxiously 
expected him , but he never came Some one inquired at the 
Slaughters’ regarding him, where it was said that he and his 
friend Captain Dobbin had left town 

One gusty, raw day at the end of April, — the ram whipping 
the pavement of that ancient street where the old Slaughters’ 
Coffee-House was once situated, — George Osborne came into the 
coffee-room,'' looking very haggard and pale , although dressed 
rather smaitly m a blue coat and brass buttons, and a neat buff 
waistcoat of the fashion of those days Here was his friend 
Captain Dobbin, in blue and brass too, having abandoned the 
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military frock and French -grey trousers winch were the usual 
coverings of his lanky person 

Dohbm had been in the colBfee-room for an hour or more He 
had tried all the papers, but could not read them He had 
looked at the clock many scores of times ^ and at the street, 
where the ram was pattering down, and the people, as they 
clinked by in pattens, left long reflections on the shining stones 
he tattooed at the table he bit his nails most completely, and 
nearly to the quick (he was accustomed to ornament his great big 
hands in this way) he balanced the teaspoon dexterously on the 
milk-jug upset it, etc etc ^ and m fact showed those signs of dis- 
quietude, and practised those desperate attempts at amusement, 
which men are accustomed to employ when very anxious, and 
expectant, and perturbed in mind 

Some of his comrades, gentlemen who used the room, joked 
him about the splendour of his costume and his agitation of 
manner One asked him if he was gomg to be married Dobbin 
laughed, and said he would send his acquaintance (Major Wagstaff 
of the Engineers) a piece of cake when that event took place At 
length Captain Osborne made his appearance, very smartly dressed, 
but very pale and agitated, as we have said He wiped his pale 
face with a large yellow bandana pocket-handkerchief that was 
prodigiously scented He shook hands with Dobbin, looked at 
the clock, and told John, the waiter, to bring him some curagoa 
Of this cordial he swallowed off a couple of glasses with nervous 
eagerness His friend asked with some interest about his health 
^Couldn’t get a wunk of sleep till daylight, Dob,' said he 
‘ Infernal headache and fever Got up at nine, and went down to 
the Hummums for a bath I say. Dob, I feel just as I did on the 
morning I went out with Rocket at Quebec ' 

^So do I,' William responded ‘I vas a deuced deal more 
nervous than you vere that morning You made a famous break- 
fast, I remember Eat something now ' 

‘You’re a good old fellow, WiU I’ll drink your health, old 
boy, and farewell to 

‘Ho, no , two glasses are enough,’ Dobbin interrupted him 
‘Here, take avay the liqueurs, John Have some cayenne-pepper 
with >our fowl Make haste, though, for it is time we were 
there ’ 

It was about half an hour from twelve when this brief meeting 
and colloquy took place between the two captains coach, into 
which Captain Osborne’s servant put his master’s desk and dress- 
ing-case, had been in waiting for some time , and into this the 
two gentlemen hurried under an umbrella, and the valet mounted 
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on the box, cursing the rain and the dampness of the coachman 
who was steaming beside him ‘We shall find a better trap than 
this at the chutch-dooi,’ says he ‘ that^s a comfort ’ And the 
cairiage drove on, taking the road down Piccadilly, where Apsley 
House and St George's Hospital wore red jackets still ^ where 
there were oil-lamps , 'where Achilles was not yet born , nor the 
Pimlico arch raised , nor the hideous equestrian monster which 
pervades it and the neighbourhood — and so they drove down by 
Brompton to a certain chapel near the Fulham road there 

A chariot was in waiting with four horses , likewise a coach 
of the kind called glass coaches Only a very few idlers were 
collected on account of the dismal ram 

‘ Hang it * ' said George, ‘ I said only a pair ’ 

‘ My master would have four,’ said Mr J oseph Sedley’s servant, 
who was in Tvaiting , and he and Mr Osborne's man agreed, as 
they followed George and William into the church, that it was a 
‘ reg'lar shabby turn hout , and with scarce so much as a breakfast 
or a wedding faviour ' 

‘ Here you are,' said our old friend Jos Sedley, commg forward 
‘You’re five minutes late, George, my boy What a day, ehl 
Demmy, it's 4-ike the commencement of the ramy season in Bengal 
But you'll find my carriage is water-tight Come along, my 
mother and Emmy are in the vestry ' 

Jos Sedley was splendid He was fatter than ever His 
shirt-coilars were higher , his face was redder , his shirt-frill 
flaunted gorgeously out of his variegated waistcoat Varnished 
boots were not invented as yet , but the Hessians on his beautiful 
legs shone so, that they must have been the identical pair m 
which the gentleman m the old picture used to shave himself, 
and on his light green coat there bloomed a fine wedding favour, 
like a great white spreading magnolia 

In a word, George had thrown the great cast He was going 
to be married Hence his pallor and nervousness — his sleepless 
night and agitation in the mornmg I have heard people who 
have gone through the same thing own to the same emotion 
After three or four ceremonies, you get accustomed to it, no doubt , 
but the first dip, everybody allows, is awful 

The oride was dressed in a brown silk pelisse (as Captain 
Dobbm has since informed me), and wore a straw bonnet with a 
pink ribbon , over the jJbonnet she had a veil of white Chantilly 
lace, a gi^ from Mr Joseph Sedley, her brother Captain 
Dobbin himself had asked leave to present her with a gold chain 
and watch, which she sported on this occasion , and her mothei 
gave her her diamond brooch — almost the only trinket which was 
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left to the old lady As the service went on, Mrs Sedley sat and 
whimpered a great deal m a pew, consoled by the Irish maid- 
servant and Mrs Clapp fiom the lodgings Old Sedley would 
not he present Jos acted for his father, giving away the bride, 
whilst Captain Bobbin stepped up as groomsman to his friend 
George 

There was nobody in the church besides the officiating persons 
and the small marriage-party and their attendants The two 
valets sat aloof superciliously The ram came ratthng down on 
the windows In the intervals of the service you heard it, and 
the sobbing of old Mrs Sedley in the pew The parson’s tones 
echoed sadly through the empty walls Osborne’s ‘ I will ’ was 
sounded in very deep bass Emmy’s response came fluttering up 
to her lips from her heart, but was scarcely heard by anybody 
except Captain Dobbin 

When the service was completed, Jos Sedley came forward and 
kissed his sister, the bride, for the first time for many months — 
George’s look of gloom had gone, and he seemed qmte proud and 
radiant ‘ It’s your turn, William,’ says he, putting his hand 
fondly upon Dobbin’s shoulder , and Dobbin went up and touched 
Ameha on the cheek r 

Then they went into the vestry and signed the register ‘ God 
bless you, old Dobbin,’ George said, grasping him by the hand, 
with something very like moisture glistening in his eyes Wilham 
replied only by nodding his head His heart was too full to say much 

* Write directly, and come down as soon as you can, you know,’ 
Osborne said After Mrs Sedley had taken an hysterical adieu of 
her daughter, the pair went off to the carnage ^ Get out of the 
way, you little devils ’ George cried to a small crowd of damp 
urchins, that were hanging about the chapel-door The ram drove 
into the bride and bridgegroom’s faces as they passed to the 
chariot The postillions’ favours draggled on their dripping 
jackets The few children made a dismal cheer, as the carnage, 
splashmg mud, drove away 

William Dobbin stood in the church porch, looking at it, a 
queer figure The small crew of spectators jeered him He was 
not thinking about them or their laughter 

‘ Come home and have some tiffin, Dobbin,’ a voice cried 
behind him, as a pudgy hand was laid on his shoulder, and the 
honest fellow’s reverie was interrupted Hut the Captain had no 
heart to go a-feasting with Jos Sedley He put the weeping old 
lady and her attendants into the carnage along with Jos, and left 
them without any further words passmg This carriage, too, 
drove av^ay, and the urchins gave another sarcasti@al cheer 
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^ Here, you little beggars/ Dobbin said, giving some sixpences 
amongst them, and then went off by himself through the ram It 
was all over They were married, and happy, he prayed God 
ISTever since he was a boy had he felt so miserable and so lonely 
He longed with a heartsick yearning for the first few days to he 
over, that he might see her again 

Some ten days after the above ceremony, three young men of 
our acquamtance were enjoying that beautiful prospect of bow- 
windows on the one side and blue sea on the other, which Brighton 
affords to the traveller Sometimes it is towards the ocean — 
smiling with countless dimples, speckled with white sails, with a 
hundred bathing-machines kissing the skirt of his blue garment — 
that the Londoner looks enraptured sometimes, on the contrary, 
a lover of human nature rather than of prospects of any kind, it 
13 towards the bow-windows that he turns, and that swarm of 
human hfe which they exhibit Prom one issue the notes of a 
piano, which a young lady in ringlets practises six hours daily, to 
the delight of the fellow-lodgers at another, lovely Polly, the 
nursemaid, may be seen dandling Master Omnium m her arms 
whilst Jacob % his papa, is beheld eating prawns, and devouring 
the Tzmes for breakfast, at the wmdow below Yonder are the 
Misses Leery, who are looking out for the young officers of the 
heavies, who are pretty sure to be pacmg the cliff, or agam it m 
a City man, with a nautical turn, and a telescope the size of a 
six-pounder, who has his mstrument pointed seawards, so as td 
command every pleasure-boat, herring-boat, or bathing-machine 
that comes to, or qmts, the shore, etc etc But have we any 
leisure for a description of Brighton ? — for Brighton, a clean 
Naples with genteel lazzaroni — for Brighton, that always looks 
brisk, gay, and gaudy, like a harlequin’s jacket — for Brighton, 
which used to be seven hours distant from London at the time of 
our story , which is now only a hundred minutes off , and which 
may approach who knows how much nearer, unless Jomville comes 
and untimely bombards it ^ 

^What a monstrous fine girl that is in the lodgings over the 
milliner’s ^ ’ one of these three promenaders remarked to the 
others ‘ Gad, Crawley, did you see what a wink she gave me 
as I passed *2 ’ 

‘Don’t break her hea?»t, Jos, you rascal,’ said another ‘Don’t 
trifie with h-sr affections, you Don Juan * ’ 

‘ Get away,’ said Jos Sedley, qmte pleased, and leering up at 
the maid-servant m question with a most killing ogle Jos was 
even more splendid at Brighton than he had been at his sister’s 
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marriage. He had 'brilliaiit under-waistcoats, any one of which 
would have set up a moderate "buck He sported a military frock- 
coat, ornamented with frogs, knobs, black buttons, and meandering 
embroidery. He had affected a military appearance and habits 
of late, and he walked with his two friends, who were of that 
profession, clinking his boot-spurs, swaggering prodigiously, and 
shooting death -glances at all the servant-girls who were worthy to 
be slam 

* What shall we do, boys, till the ladies return ’ the buck asked 
The ladies were out to Rottingdean in his carriage on a drive 

^ Let’s have a game at billiaids,’ one of his friends said — the 
tall one with lacquered mustachios 

^ Ho, dammy , no, Captain,’ Jos replied, rather alarmed ^ Ho 
billiards to-day, Crawley, my boy , yesterday was enough ’ 

‘You play very well,’ said Crawley, laughing ^ Don’t he, 
Osborne *2 How well he made that five stroke, eh *2 ’ 

‘Famous/ Oshome said ‘Jos is a devil of a fellow at 
billiards, and at everything else, too I wish there were any 
tiger-hunting about here , we might go and kill a few before 
dinner (There goes a fine girl ♦ what an ankle, eh, J os ?) Tell 
us that story about the tiger-hunt, and the way you did for him in 
the jungle — it’s a wonderful story that, Crawley ’ Here George 
Osborne gave a yawn ‘It’s rather slow work,’ said he, ‘down 
here , what shall we do '2 ’ 

‘ Shall we go and look at some horses that SnafS.er’s just 
brought from Lewes fair ^ ’ Crawley said 

‘ Suppose we go and have some jellies at Dutton’s,’ said the 
rogue Jos, wilhng to kill two hii ds with one stone ‘Devilish fine 
gal at Dutton’s ’ 

‘ Suppose we go and see the ‘ Lightning ’ come in , it’s just about 
time,’ George said This advice prevailing over the stables and 
the jelly, they turned towards the coach^office to witness the 
‘Lightning’s’ arrival 

As they passed, they met the carnage — Jos Sedley’s open 
carnage, with its magnificent armonal bearings — that splendid 
conveyance in which he used to drive about at Cheltenham, 
majestic and solitary, with his arms folded, and his hat cocked , or, 
more happy, with ladies hy his side 

Two were in the carnage now one a little person, with light 
hair, and dressed in the height of the -fashion , the other in a 
brown silk pehsse, and a straw bonnet with pmk rsbbons, with 
a rosy, round, happy face, that did you good to behold She 
checked the carnage as it neared the three gentlemen, after which 
exercise of authority she looked rather nervous, and then began to 
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blush most absurdly ‘ We have had a delightful drive, George,’ 
she said, ® and — and were so glad to come back , and, J oseph, 
don’t let him be late ’ 

* Don’t be leading our husbands into mischief, Mr Sedley, yon 
wicked, wicked man :>ou,’ Rebecca said, shaking at Jos a pretty 
little finger covered with the neatest French kid-glove ‘No 
billiards, no smoking, no naughtiness ^ ’ 

‘ My dear Mrs Crav ley — Ah now * upon my honour i ’ was all 
Jos could ejaculate by way of reply , but he managed to fall into 
a tolerable attitude, with his head lying on his shoulder, gnnnmg 
upwards at his victim, with one hand at his back, which he 
supported on his cane, and the other hand (the one with the 
diamond ring) fumbhng m his shirt -frill and among his under- 
waistcoats As the carnage drove ofi he kissed the diamond hand 
to the fair ladies within He wished all Cheltenham, all Chow- 
ringhee, all Calcutta, could see him m that position, waving his 
hand to such a beauty, and m company with such a famous buck 
as Rawdon Crawley of the Guards 

Our young bride and bridegroom had chosen Brighton as the 
place where they would pass the first few days after their marriage , 
and havmg Engaged apartments at the Ship Inn, enjoyed them- 
selves there in great comfort and quietude, until Jos presently 
joined them Nor was he the only companion they found there 
As they were coming into the hotel from a seaside walk one after- 
noon, on whom should they light but Rebecca and her husband ^ 
The recognition was immediate Rebecca flew into the arms of 
her dearest friend Crawley and Osborne shook hands together 
cordially enough and Becky, in the course of a very few hours, 
found means to make the latter forget that httle unpleasant passage 
of words which had happened between them ‘ Do you remember 
the last time we met at Miss Crawley’s, when I was so rude to 
you, dear Captain Osborne ? I thought you seemed careless about 
dear Amelia It was that made me angry and so pert and so 
unkind and so ungrateful Do forgive me ^ ’ Rebecca said, and 
she held out her hand with so frank and winning a grace, that 
Osborne could not but take it By humbly and frankly acknow- 
ledging yourself to be in the wrong, there is no knowing, my son, 
what good you may do I knew once a gentleman, and very 
worthy practitioner in Vanity Fair, who used to do little wrongs 
to his neighbours on purpose, and m order to apologise for them, 
in an open and manly way afterwards — and what ensued 'Z My 
friend Crocky Doyle was hked everywhere, and deemed to be 
rather impetuous — but the honestest fellow Becky’s humility 
passed for sincerity with George Osborne 
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These two young couples had plenty ot tales to i elate to each 
other The marriages of either were discussed ^ and their prospects 
m life canvassed with the greatest frankness and interest on both 
sides. George’s marriage was to be made known to his father by 
his friend Captain Dobbm , and young Osborne trembled rather 
for the result of that communication Miss Crawley, on whom all 
Rawdon’s hopes depended, still held out Unable to make an 
entry into her house m Park Lane, her affectionate nephew and 
niece had followed her to Brighton, where they had emissaries 
continually planted at her door 

‘ I wish you could see some of Bawdon’s friends who are always 
about ow door,’ Rebecca said, laughing ‘ Did you ever see a dun, 
my dear^ or a bailiff and his man^ Two of the abominable 
wretches watched all last week at the greengrocer’s opposite, and 
we could not get away until Sunday If aunty does not relent, 
what ^hall we do % ’ 

Rawdon, with roars of laughter, related a dozen amusing anec- 
dotes of his duns, and Rebecca’s adroit treatment of them He 
vowed with a great oath, that there was no woman m Europe who 
could talk a creditor over as she could Almost immediately after 
thefr marriage, her practice had begun, and her husband found the 
immense value of such a wife They had credit in plenty, but 
they had hills also m abundance, and laboured under a scarcity of 
ready money Did these debt- difficulties affect Rawdon’s good 

spirits'? No Everybody in Vanity Fair must have remarked 

how well those live who are comfortably and thoroughly in debt 
how they deny themselves nothing , how jolly and easy they are 
in their minds Rawdon and his wife had the very best apartments 
at the inn at Brighton ^ the landlord, as he brought m the first 
dish, bowed before them as to his greatest customers and Rawdon 
abused the dinners and wme with an audacity which no grandee 
in the land could surpass Long custom, a manly appearance, 
faultless boots and clothes, and a happy fierceness of manner, wdl 
often help a man as much as a great balance at the banker’s 

The two wedding-parties met constantly in each other’s apart- 
ments After two or three nights the gentlemen of an evening 
had a httle piquet as their wives sate and chattered apart This 
pastime, and the arrival of Jos Sedley, who made his appearance in 
his grand open carnage, and who played few game& at bilhards 
with Captain Crawley, replenished Rawdon’s purse somewhat, and 
gave him the benefit of that ready money for which the greatest 
spmts are sometimes at a standstill 

So the three gentlemen walked down to see the ‘Lightning’ coach 
come m Punctual to the minute, the coach crowded inside and 
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out, tlie guard blowing accustomed tune on the hom — the 
‘Lightning' came tearing dowm the street, and pulled up at the 
coach-oftice 

‘ Hullo T there's old Dobbin/ George cried, quite delighted to 
see his old fiieiid perched on the roof, and whose promised visit 
to Brighton had been delayed until now* ‘How are you, old 
fellow ^ Glad you're come dow n Emm^ '11 be delighted to see 
you/ Osborne said, shaking his comrade warmly by the hand as 
soon as his descent from the vehicle was effected — and then he 
added, m a lower and agitated voice, ‘ What's the news ? Have 
you been in Russell Square 1 Tniat does the governor say ? Tell 
me everything' 

Dobbin looked very pale and grave ‘I’ve seen your father,' 
said he ‘Hovr's Amelia — Mis George 1 I'll tell you all the 
news presently but I've brought the great news of ail and that 

IS ' 

‘ Out with it, old fellow,' George said 

‘We're ordered to Belgium AH the army goes — Guards and 
all Heavytop's got the gout, and is mad at not bemg able to 
move O'Dowd goes m command, and we embark from Chatham 
next week ' 

This news of war could not hut come with a shock upon our 
lovers, and caused all these gentlemen to look very serious 


CHAPTER XKIII 

CAPTAIN DOBBIN PBOCEEDS ON HIS CANVASS 

HAT IS the secret mesmerism which 
friendship possesses, and under the 
operation of which a person ordmanly 
sluggish, or cold, or timid, becomes 
wise, active, and resolute, in another's 
behalf *2 As Alexis, after a few passes 
from Dr Elliotson, despises pain, reads 
with the back of his head, sees miles 
off*, looks into next week, and performs 
other wonders, of which, in his own 
private normal condition, he is quite 
incapable , so you see, in the affairs of 
the world and under the magnetism of 
fnendship, the modest man become bold, the shy confident, the 
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lazy active, or the impetuous prudent and peaceful What is it, 
on the other hand, that makes the lawyer eschew his own cause, 
and call m his learned brother as an advisei ? And what causes 
the doctor, ^hen ailing, to send for his iival, and not sit down 
and examine his own tongue in the chimney-glass, or write his 
own prescription at his study table ^ I throw out these queues 
for intelligent readers to answer, who know, at once, how credulous 
we are, and how sceptical, how soft and how obstinate, how firm 
for others and how diffident about ourselves meanwhile, it is 
certain that our friend William Dobbin, who was personally of so 
complying a disposition that if his parents had pressed him much, 
it IS probable he would have stepped down into the kitchen and 
married the cook, and who, to further his own interests, would 
have found the most insuperable difhculty in walking across the 
street, found himself as busy and eager in the conduct of Geoige 
Osborne's affairs, as the most selfish tactician could be in the 
pursuit of his own 

Whilst our friend George and his young wife were enjoying the 
first blushing days of the honeymoon at Brighton, honest William 
was left as George’s plenipotentiary in London, to transact all the 
business part of the mariiage His duty it was to '^all upon old 
Sedley and his wife, and to keep the former in good-humour to 
draw Jos and his brother-in-law nearer together, so that Jos’s 
position and dignity, as collector of Boggley Wollah, might com- 
pensate for his father’s loss of station, and tend to reconcile old 
Osborne to the alliance and finally, to communicate it to the 
latter in such a way as should least irritate the old gentleman 

]N'ow, before he faced the head of the Osborne house with the 
news which it was his duty to tell, Dobbin bethought him that it 
would be politic to make friends of the rest of the family, and, if 
possible, have the ladies on his side They can’t be angry xn 
their hearts, thought he hlo woman ever was really angry at a 
romantic marriage A little crying out, and they must come 
round to their brother , when the three of us will lay siege to old 
Mr Osborne So this Machiavellian captain of infantry cast 
about him for some happy means or stratagem by which he could 
gently and gradually bring the Miss Osbornes to a knowledge of 
their brother’s secret 

By a little inquiry regarding his mother’s engagements, he was 
pretty soon able to find out by whom Gf her ladyship’s friends 
parties were given at that season , where he would loe likely to 
meet Osborne’s sisters , and though he had that abhorience of 
routs and evening parties which many sensible men, alas * enter- 
tain, he soon found one where the Miss Osbornes were to be 
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present Making his appearance at the ball, where he danced a 
couple of sets with both of them, and was prodigiously polite, he 
actually had the comage to a&k Miss Osborne for a few minutes’ 
conversation at an early hour the next day, when he had, he saad, 
to communicate to her news of the \eiy greatest interest 

What was it that made her start back, and ga^e upon him for 
a moment, and then on the ground at her feet, and make as if she 
would faint on his arm, had he not, by opportunely treading on 
her toes, brought the joung lady back to self-control *2 Why was 
she so violently agitated at Dobbin’s request This can never be 
known But when he came the next da}, Maria was not in the 
diawing-room with her sister, and Miss Wiit went off for the 
purpose of fetching the latter, and the Captain and Miss Osborne 
were left together They were both so silent that the tick-tock of 
the Sacrifice of Iphigenia clock on the mantelpiece became quite 
rudely audible 

^ What a nice party it was last night ^ ’ Mi&s Osborne at length 
began, encouragingly , ^ and — and how you’re improved m your 
dancing, Captain Dobbin * Surely somebody has taught you/ she 
added, with amiable archness 

‘ You shquld see me dance a reel with Mrs Major O’Dowd of 
ouis, and a Jig — did you ever see a jig'Z But I thmk anybody 
could dance with you. Miss Osborne, who dance so well ’ 

^ Is the Major’s lady young and beautiful, Captain '2’ the fair 
questioner continued ^ Ah, what a terrible thing it must be to 
be a soldiei’s wife * I wonder they have any spirits to dance, and 
in these dreadful times of war, too * Oh, Captain Dobbin, I 
tremble sometimes when I thmk of our dearest George, and the 
dangers of the poor soldier Are there many married ofScers of 
the — th, Captain Dobbin ’ 

‘Upon my word, she’s playing her hand rather too openly,’ 
Miss Wirt thought^ but this observation is merely parenthetic, 
and was not heaid through the crevice of the door at which the 
governess uttered if 

^ One of our young men is just married,’ Dobbin said, now 
coming to the point ‘ It was a very old attachment, and the 
young couple are as poor as church mice ’ 

‘ Oh, how delightful f Oh, how romantic * ’ Miss Osborne cried, 
as the Captain said ‘ old attachment ’ and ‘ poor.’ Her sympathy 
encouraged him ^ 

‘ The finest young fellow in the regiment,’ he continued Hot 
a braver or handsomer officer in the army , and such a charming 
wife * How you would like her , how you will like her when you 
know her. Miss Osborne The young lady thought the actual 
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toomeut had arrived, and that Dobbin’s nervousness, which now 
came on and was visible in many twitch mgs of his face, in his 
manner of beating the ground with his great feet, in the rapid 
buttoning and unbuttoning of his frock-coat, etc — Miss Osborne, 
I say, thought that when he had given himself a little air, he 
would unbosom himself entirely, and prepared eagerly to listen 
And the clock, in the altar on which Iphigema was situated, be- 
ginning, after a preparatory convulsion, to toll twelve, tbe mere 
tolling seemed as if it would last until one — so prolonged was the 
knell to the anxious spinster 

*But it^s not about marriage that I came to speak — that is 
that marriage — ^that is — no, I mean — my dear Miss Osborne, it^s 
about our dear friend George,’ Dobbin said 

^ About George she said in a tone so discomfited that 
Maria and Miss Wirt laughed at the other side of the door, and 
even that abandoned wretch of a Dobbin felt inclined to smile 
himself, for he was not altogether unconscious of the state of 
affairs George having often bantered him giacefully and said, 
^ Hang it, Will, why don’t you take old Jane ^2 She’ll have you 
if you ask her 111 bet you five to two she will ’ 

^Yes, about George, then,’ he continued ^Thei^ has been a 
difference between him and Mr Osborne And I legard him so 
much — for you know we have been like brothers — ^that I hope and 
pray the quarrel may be settled We must go abroad, Miss 
Osborne We may be ordered off at a day’s warning Who knows 
what may happen m the campaign ^ Don’t he agitated, dear Miss 
Osborne , and those two at least should part friends ’ 

‘There has been no quarrel, Captain Dobbin, except a little 
usual scene with papa,’ the lady said ‘ We are expecting George 
hack daily What papa wanted was only for his good He has 
* but to come back, and I’m sure all will be well , and dear Rhoda, 
who went away from here in sad sad anger, I know will forgive 
him Woman forgives but too readily, Captain ’ 

‘ Such an angel as you I am sure would,’ Mr Dobbin said, with 
atrocious astuteness ‘ And no man can pardon himself for giving 
a woman pain What would you feel, if a man were faithless to 
you?’ 

‘I should perish — I should throw myself out of window — I 
should take poison — I should pine and die I know I should,’ 
Miss cried, who had nevertheless gone through one or two affairs 
of the heart without any idea of suicide 

‘ And there are others,’ Dobbin continued, ‘ as true and as kind- 
hearted as yourself I’m not speaking about the West Indian 
heiress, Miss Osborne, but about a poor girl whom George once 
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loved, and -viho was bred from her childhood to think of nobody 
but him Tve seen her in her poverty uncomplaining, broken- 
hearted, without a fault It is of Miss Sedley 1 speak Dear 
Miss Osborne, can ^our generous heart quarrel with your brother 
for being faithful to her 1 Could his own conscience ever forgive 
him if he deserted her *2 Be her fiiend — she always loved you — 
and — and I am come here charged by George to tell you that he 
holds his engagement to her as the most sacred duty he has ^ and 
to entreat at least, to be on his side ’ 

When any strong emotion took possession of Mr Dobbin, 
and after the first word or two of hesitation, he could speak 
with perfect fluency, and it was evident that his eloquence on 
this occasion made some impression upon the lady whom he 
addressed 

‘ Well,^ said she, ‘this is — most surpiising — most painful — ^most 
extraordinary — what will papa say^ — that George should fling 
away such a superb establishment as was offered to him, — but at 
any rate he has found a very brave champion in you, Captain 
Dobbin It IS of no use, however/ she continued, after a pause ^ 
‘ I feel for poor Miss Sedley, most certainly — ^most sincerely, you 
know We aever thought the match a good one, though we were 
always very kind to her here — very But papa will never consent, 
I am sure And a well brought-up young woman, you know, — 
with a well-regulated mind, must — George must give her up, dear 
Captain Dobbin, indeed he must” 

‘ Ought a man to give up the woman he loved, just when mis- 
fortune befell her ? ” Dobbin said, holding out his hand ‘ Dear 
Miss Osborne, is this the counsel I hear from My dear 

young lady * you must befriend her He can”t give her up He 
must not give her up Would a man, think you, give up if 
you were poor '2 ” 

This adroit question touched the heart of Miss Jane Osborne 
not a bttle ‘ I don’t know whether we poor girls ought to 
believe wbat you men say, Captain,’ she said ^ There is that in 
woman’s tenderness which induces her to believe too easily I’m 
afraid you are cruel, cruel deceivers,’ — and Dobbin certainly 
thought he felt a pressure of the hand which Miss Osborne had 
extended to him 

He dropped it in some alarm ‘ Deceivers 1 ’ said he ‘No, 
dear Miss Osborne, all iGen are not , j our brother is not , George 
has loved Alnelia Sedley ever since they were children ^ no wealth 
would make him marry any but her Ought he to forsake her? 
VYould you counsel him to do so *2' 

What could Miss Jane say to such a question, and with her 
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own peculiar views 1 She could not answer it, so she parried it 
by saying, ^ Well, if you are not a deceiver, at least you are ver^ 
romantic , ’ and Captain William let this observation pass without 
challenge 

At length, when, by the help of further polite speeches, he 
deemed that Miss Osborne was sufiiciently prepared to receive the 
whole news, he poured it into her ear ‘ George could not give up 
Amelia — George was married to her^ — and then he related the 
circumstances of the marriage as we know them already how the 
poor girl would have died had not her lover kept his faith how 
old Sedley had refused all consent to the match, and a licence had 
been got and Jos Sedley had come from Cheltenham to give 
away the bride how they had gone to Brighton m Jos’s chariot- 
and-four to pass the honeymoon and how George counted on his 
dear kmd sisters to befriend him with their father, as women — so 
true and tender as they weie — assuredly would do And so, 
asking permission (readily granted) to see her again, and rightly 
conjecturing that the news he had brought would be told in the 
next five minutes to the other ladies, Captain Dobbin made his 
bow and took his leave 

He 'W'as scarcely out of the house, when Miss Maria and Miss 
Wirt rushed m to Miss Osborne, and the whole wonderful secret 
was imparted to them by that lady To do them justice, neither 
of the sisters were very much displeased There is something 
about a rimaway match with which few ladies can be seriously 
angry, and Amelia rather rose m their estimation, from the spirit 
which she had displayed in consenting to the union As they 
debated the story, and prattled about it, and wondered what papa 
would do and say, came a loud knock, as of an avengmg thunder- 
clap, at the door, which made these conspirators start It must 
be papa, they thought But it was not he It was only Mr 
Frederick Bullock^ who had come from the City according to 
appointment, to conduct the ladies to a flower-show 

This gentleman, as may be imagined, was not kept long in 
Ignorance of the secret But his face, when he heard it, showed 
an amazement which was very different to that look of sentimental 
wonder which the countenances of the sisters wore Mr Bullock 
was a man of the world, and a junior partner of a wealthy firm 
He knew what money was, and the value of it and a delightful 
throb of expectation lighted up his little^^eyes, and caused him to 
smile on his Maria, as he thought that by this piec?) of folly of 
Mr George’s she might be worth thirty thousand pounds more 
than he had ever hoped to get with her 

^ Gad * Jane,’ said he, surveying even the elder sistei with 
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some interest, * Eels ^ill lie sorry he cried off. You may be a 
fifty thousand pounder yet ’ 

The sisters had never thought of the money question up to 
that moment, hut Fred Bullock bantered them with graceful 
gaiety about it during their forenoon’s excursion , and they had 
risen not a little in their own esteem by the time when, the 
morning amusement over, they drove back to dmner And do 
not let my respected reader exclaim against this selfishness as 
unnatural It was but this present morning, as he rode on the 
omnibus from Kichmond, while it changed horses, this present 
chronicler, being on the roof, marked three little children playing 
m a puddle below, \ ery dirty and fnendly and happy To these 
three presently came another little one ^ Polly ^ says she, ^your 
siste? "s got a penny ’ At which the children got up from the 
puddle instantly, and ran off to pay their court to Peggy And 
as the omnibus drove off I saw Peggy with the infantine procession 
at her tail, marching with great digmty towards the stall of a 
neighbouring lollipop-woman 


CHAPTER XXIV 

IN WHICH ME OSBOENE TAKES DOWN THE FAMILY BIBLE ^ 

having prepared the sisters, Dobbin hastened 
away to the City to perform the rest and 
more difficult part of the task which he had 
undertaken The idea of facing old Osborne 
rendered him, not a little nervous, and more 
than once he thought of leaving the young 
ladies to communicate the secret, which, as 
he was aware, they could not long retain 
But he had promised to report to Oeorge 
upon the manner in which the elder Osborne 
bore the intelligence , so going into the City to the paternal 
counting-house in Thames Street, he despatched thence a note to 
Mr Osborne begging for a half-hour’s conversation relative to the 
affairs of his son George Dobbm’s messenger returned from Mr 
Osborne’s house of business, with the compliments of the latter, 
who would be very happy to see the Captain immediately, and 
away accordingly Dobbin went to confront him. 

The Captain, with a half-guilty secret to confess, and with the 
prospect of a painful and stormy interview before him, entered Mr 
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Osborne^s offices with a most dismal countenance and abashed gait, 
and, passing through the outer room where Mr Chopper presided, 
was gteeted by that functionary from his desk with a waggish air 
which further discomfited him Mr Chopper winked and nodded 
and pointed his pen towards his patron's door, and said, ‘ You'll 
find the governor ail right,' with the most provoking good- 
humour 

Osborne rose too, and shook him heartily by the hand, and said, 
^ How do, my dear boy 1 ' with a cordiality that made pooi George's 
ambassador feel doubly guilty His hand lay as if dead in the old 
gentleman's grasp He felt that he, Dobbin, was more or less the 
cause of all that had happened It was he had brought back 
George to Amelia it was he had applauded, encouraged, transacted 
almost the marriage which he was come to reveal to George's 
father and the latter was receiving him with smiles of welcome , 
patting him on the shoulder, and calling him ^ Dobbin, my dear 
boy ' The envoy had indeed good reason to hang his head 

Osborne fully believed that Dobbin had come to announce his 
son's surrender Mr Chopper and his principal were talking over 
the matter between George and his father, at the very moment 
when Dobbin's messenger arrived Both agreed thatf George was 
sending in his submission Both had been expecting it for some 
days — and ‘ Lord * Chopper, what a marriage we'll have ^ ' Mr 
Osborne said to his clerk, snapping his big fingers, and jingling all 
the guineas and shillings in his great pockets as he eyed his 
subordinate with a look of triumph 

With similar operations conducted in both pockets, and a 
knowing jolly air, Osborne from his chair regarded Dobbin seated 
|blank and silent opposite to him ‘What a bumpkin be is foi a 
lOaptam in the army ’ ' old Osborne thought ‘ I wonder George 
hasn’t taught him better manners ' 

At last Dobbin summoned courage to begin ‘ Sir,' said he, 
‘I've brought you some very grave news I have been at the 
Horse Guards this morning, and there's no doubt that our regiment 
will be ordered abroad, and on its way to Belgium before the week 
IS over And you know, sir, that we shan't be home agam before 
a tussle which may be fatal to many of us ' 

Osborne looked grave ‘ My s , the regiment will do its 

duty, sir, I dare say/ he said 

‘The French are very strong, sir,' Dobbin went on ‘The 
Russians and Austrians will be a long time before thdj^ can bring 
their troops down We shall have the first of the fight, sir , and 
depend on it Boney will take care that it shall be a hard one ' 

‘ What are you driving at, Dobbin 1 ' his interlocutor said, uneasv 
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and with a scowl ^ I suppose no Briton’s afraid of any d 

Frenchman, hay '2’ 

^ I only mean, that before we go, and considering the great and 
certain risk that hangs over every one of us — if there are any 
differences between you and George — it would be as well, sir, that 
— that you should shake hands wouldn’t it ^ Should anything 
happen to him, I think you would never forgive yourself if you 
hadn’t parted in chanty’ 

As he said this, poor William Dobbin blushed crimson, and felt 
and owned that he himself was a traitor But for him, perhaps, 
this severance need never have taken place Why had not George’s 
marriage been delayed *2 What call w as there to press it on so 
eagerly ? He felt that George would have parted from Ameha at 
any rate without a mortal pang Ameha, too, rrnght have recovered 
the shock of losing him It was his counsel had brought about 
this marriage, and all that was to ensue from it Amd why was it % 
Because he loved her so much that he could not bear to see her 
unhappy or because his ovn sufferings of suspense were so un- 
enduiable that he was glad to crush them at once — as we hasten 
a funeral after a death, or, when a separation from those we love is 
imminent, cannot rest until the paiting be over 

‘ You are a good fellow, William,’ said Mr Osborne in a 
softened voice , ^ and me and George shouldn’t part m anger, that 
IS true Look here I’ve done for him as much as any father 
ever did He’s had three times as much money from me as I 
warrant your father ever gave you But I don’t brag about that 
How IVe toiled for him, and worked and employed my talents and 
energy, I won’t say Ask Chopper Ask himself Ask the City 
of London Well, I propose to him such a marriage as any noble 
man m the land might be proud of — ^the only thing m life I ever 
asked him — and he refuses me Am I wrong ^ Is the quarrel of 
7Yty making *2 What do I seek but his good, for which I’ve been 
toiling like a convict ever since he was bom? Hobody can say 
there’s anything selfish in me Let him come back I say, here’s 
my hand I say, forget and forgive As for marrying now, it’s 
out of the question Let him and Miss S make it up, and make 
out the marriage afterwards, when he comes back a Colonel , for 
he shall be a Colonel, by G — he shall, if money can do it I’m 
glad you’ve brought him round I know it’s you, Dobbin 
You’ve took him out of"^ many a scrape before Let him come I 
shan’t be hard Come along, and dine m Russell Square to-day 
both of you The old shop, the old hour You’ll find a neck of 
venison, and no questions asked ’ 

This praise and confidence smote Dobbin’s heart veiy keenly 
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Every momeHt the colloquy continued in this tone, he felt more 
and more guilty ‘ Sir,^ said he, ‘ I fear you deceive yourself I 
am sure you do George is much too high-minded a man ever to 
marry for money A thieat on your part that ^ou would disin- 
herit him in case of disobedience would only be followed by resist- 
ance on his ’ ' 

< Why, hang it, man, you don’t call offering him eight or ten 
thousand a year threatening him 'Z ’ Mr Osborne said, with still 
provoking good-humour ‘ ’Gad, if Miss S will have me, I’m her 
man I ain’t particular about a shade or so of tawny ’ And the 
old gentleman gave his knowing grin and coarse laugh 

‘You forget, sir, previous engagements into which Captain 
Osborne had entered,’ the ambassador said gravely 

‘ What engagements *2 What the devil do you mean *2 You 
don’t mean,’ Mr Osborne continued, gathering wrath and astonish- 
ment as the thought now first came upon him , ‘ you don’t mean 

that he’s such a d fool as to be still hankering after that 

swindling old bankrupt’s daughter^ You’ve not come here for to 
make me suppose that he wants to marry her 2 Marry her / that 
%B a good one ^ My son and heir marry a beggar’s girl out of a 

gutter 1 D him, if he does, let him buy a broofn and sweep 

a crossing She was always dangling and ogling after him, I 
recollect now , and I’ve no doubt she was put on by her old 
sharper of a father ’ 

‘ Mr Sedley was your very good friend, sir,’ Dobbin interposed, 
almost pleased at finding himself growing angry ‘ Time was you 
called him better names than rogue and swindler The match 
was of your making George had no right to play fast and 
loose 

‘ Fast and loose * ’ howled out old Osborne ‘ Fast and loose ^ 
Why, hang me, those are the very words my gentleman used himself 
when he gave himself airs, last Thursday was a fortnight, and 
talked about the British army to his father who made him 
What, it’s you who have been a~setting of him up — is it ^ and my 
service to you, Capta%n It’s you who want to introduce beggars 
into my family '2 Thank you for nothing, Captain Marry her^ 
indeed — ^he, he ^ why should he ? I warrant you she’d go to him 
fast enough without ’ 

‘ Sir,’ said Dobbin, starting up in undisguised anger , ‘ no man 
shall abuse that lady m my hearing, and j^^ju least of all ’ 

‘Oh, you’re a-gomg to call me out, are you '2 Stop,*let me ring 
the hell for pistols for two Mr Geoige s^nt you here to insult 
his father, did he ^ ’ Osborne said, pulling at the hell-cord 

‘ Mr. Osborne,’ said Dobbin, with a faltering voice ‘ it’s vnn 
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who are insulting the best creature m the '^vorld You had best 
spare her, sir, for she’s > our son’s "w ife ’ 

And with this, feeling that he could say no more, Dobbin went 
away, Osborne sinking back in his chair, and looking wildly after 
him A clerk came in, obedient to the bell , and the Captain was 
scarcely out of the court where Mr Osborne’s offices were, when 
Mr Chopper the chief clerk came rushing hatless after him 

* For God’s sake, what is it ’ Mr Chopper said, catching the 
Captain by the skirt ^The governor’s in a fit What has Mr 
George been doing ^ ’ 

^ He married Miss Sedley five days ago,’ Dobbin replied 
‘I was his groomsman, Mr Chopper, and you must stand his 
friend ’ 

The old clerk shook his head ‘ If that’s your news, Captain, 
it’s bad The governor will never forgive him ’ 

Dobbm begged Chopper to leport progress to him at the hotel 
where he was stopping, and walked off moodily westwards, greatly 
perturbed as to the past and the future 

When the BusseU Square famil}- came to dinner that evening, 
they found the father of the house seated m his usual place, but 
with that ai? of gloom on his face, which, whenever it appeared 
there, kept the whole circle silent The ladies, and Mr Bullock 
who dined with them, felt that the news had been communicated 
to Mr Osborne His dark looks affected Mr Bullock so far as 
to render him still and quiet but he was unusually bland and 
attentive to Miss Maria, by whom he sat, and to her sister pre- 
siding at the head of the table 

Miss Wirt, by consequence, was alone on her side of the hoard, 
a gap being left between her and Miss Jane Osborne. How this 
was George’s place when he dined at home , and his cover, as 
we said, was laid for him in expectation of that truant’s return. 
Nothing occurred during dinner-time except smilmg Mr Frederick’s 
flagging confidential whispers, and the clinking of plate and china, 
to interrupt the silence of the repast The servants went about 
stealthily doing their duty Mutes at funerals could not look 
more glum than the domestics of Mr Osborne The neck of 
venison of which he had invited Dobbin to partake was carved liY 
him in perfect silence , hut his own share went away almost un- 
tasted, though he dra^ much, and the butler assiduously filled 
his glass 

At lastj'^just at the end of the dinner, his eyes, which had been 
staring at everybody m turn, fixed themselves for a while upon 
the plate laid for George He pointed to it presently with his 
left hand His daughters looked at him and did not comprehend. 
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or choose to comprehend, the signal , nor did the seryants at first 
understand it 

‘Take that plate away,^ at last he said, getting up with an 
oath — and with this pushing his chair back, he walked into his 
own room 

Behind Mr Osborne’s dining-room was the usual apartment 
which went in his house by the name of the study ^ and was sacred 
to the master of the house Hither Mr Osborne would retire of 
a Sunday forenoon when not minded to go to church , and here 
pass the morning m his crimson leather chair, reading the paper 
A couple of glazed bookcases were here, contammg standard works 
in stout gilt bindings the Annual He^zster, the Gentleman^s 
MagazvnCy Blair’s Sermons, and Hume and Smollett From year’s 
end to year’s end he never took one of these volumes from the 
shelf, but there was no member of the family that would dare for 
his life to touch one of the books, except upon those rare Sunday 
evenings when there was no dinner-party, and when the great 
scarlet Bible and Prayer-book were taken out from the comer 
where they stood beside his copy of the Peerage, and the servants 
beihg rung up to the dining -parlour, Osborne read the evening 
service to his family in a loud grating pompous voice '"No member 
of the household, child or domestic, ever entered that room without 
a certain terror Here he checked the housekeepei’s accounts, and 
overhauled the butler’s cellar -book Hence he could command, 
across the clean gravel courtyard, the back entrance of the stables, 
with which one of his bells communicated, and into this yard the 
coachman issued from his premises as into a dock, and Osborne 
swore at him from the study window Four times a year Miss 
Wirt entered this apartment to get her salary , and his daughters 
ko receive their quarterly allowance George as a boy had been 
horsewhipped in this room many times , his mother sitting sick 
on the stair listening to the cuts of the whip The hoy was 
scarcely ever known to cry under the punishment ^ the poor woman 
used to fondle and kiss him secretly, and give him money to soothe 
him when he came out 

There was a picture of the family over the mantelpiece, removed 
thither from the front room after Mrs Osborne’s death — George 
was on a pony, the elder sister holding him up a bunch of fiowers , 
the younger led by her mother’s hand , all with red cheeks and 
large red mouths, simpering on each other^in the approved family- 
poi trait manner The mother lay underground now, long since 
forgotten — the sisters and brother had a hundred different interests 
of their own, and, familiar still, were utterly estranged from each 
other Some few score of years afterwaids, when all the parties 
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represented are grown old, what bitter satire there is in those 
flaunting childish family poi traits, with then farce of sentiment 
and smiling lies, and innocence so self-conscious and self-satisfied * 
Osborne’s own stately portrait, with that of his great silrer ink- 
stand and arm-chair, had taken the place of honour m the dining- 
room, vacated by the family piece 

To this study old Osborne retired, then, greatly to the relief of 
the small party whom he left When the servants had withdrawn, 
they began to talk for a while 'volubly but very low, then they 
went upstairs quietly, Mr Bullock accompanying them stealthily 
on his creaking shoes He had no heait to sit alone drinking 
wine, and so close to the terrible old gentleman in the study hard 
at hand 

An hour at least after dark, the butler, not having received any 
summons, ventured to tap at his door and take him in wax candles 
and tea The master of the house sate in his chair, pretending to 
read the paper, and when the servant, placing the lights and 
refreshment on the table by him, retired, Mr Osborne got np and 
locked the door after him This time there was no mistaking the 
matter , all the household knew that some great catastrophe was 
going to happen which was hkely direly to affect Master George 

In the large shining mahogany escritoire Air Osborne had a 
drawer especially devoted to his son’s affairs and papers Here he 
kept all the documents relating to him ever since he had been a 
boy here were his prme copybooks and drawing-books, all bearing 
George’s hand, and that of the master here were his first letters 
m large roundhand sending his love to papa and mamma, and 
conveying his petitions for a cake His dear godpapa Sedley was 
more than once mentioned in them Curses quivered on old 
Osborne’s livid lips, and horrid hatred and disappointment writhed 
in his heart, as looking through some of these papers he came on 
that name They were all marked and docketed, and tied with 
red tape It was — ‘From Georgy, requesting 6s, April 23, 
13 — ^ answered, April 25,’ — or ‘Georgy about a pony, October 
13,’ — and so forth In another packet were ‘Dr S ’s accounts’ 
— ‘G’s tailor’s bills and outfit, drafts on me by G Osborne, jun 
etc — his letters from the West Indies — his agent’s letters, and 
the newspapers containing his commission here was a whip he 
had when a boy, and m a paper a locket containing his hair, which 
his mother used to weaf 

Turning^ one over after another, and musing over these 
memorials, the unhappy man passed many hours His dearest 
vanities, ambitions, hopes, had all been here What pride he had 
in bis boy ^ He was the handsomest child ever seen Eveiyhody 
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said be waB like a nobleman’s son A royal princess bad remarked 
him, and kissed bim, and asked bis name in Kew Gardens What 
City man could show such another Could a prince have been 
better cared for 'Z Anything that money could buy had been his 
son’s He used to go down on speech-days with four horses and 
new liveries, and scatter new shillings among the boys at the 
school where George was when he went with George to the 
depot of his regiment, before the boy embarked for Canada, be 
gave the officers such a dinner as the Duke of York might have 
sat down to Had he ever lefused a bill when George drew one *2 
There they were — paid without a word Many a general in the 
army couldn’t ride the horses he had » He had the child before 
his eyes, on a hundred different days when he remembered George 
— after dinner, when he used to come in as bold as a lord and 
drink off his glass by his father’s side, at the head of the table — 
on the pony at Brighton, when he cleared the hedge and kept up 
with the huntsman — on the day when he was presented to the 
Prince Regent at the levee, when all Saint James’s couldn’t 
produce a finer young fellow And this, this was the end of all ^ 
— to marry a bankrupt and fiy m the face of duty and fortune * 
What humiliation and fury , what pangs of sickening^ rage, balked 
ambition and love , what wounds of outraged vanity, tenderness 
even, had this old worldling now to suffer under * 

Having examined these papers, and pondered over this one and 
the other, in that bitterest of all helpless woe, with which miser- 
able men think of happy past times — George’s father took the 
whole of the documents out of the drawer m which he bad kept 
them so long, and locked them into a writing-box, which he tied, 
and sealed with his seal Then he opened the bookcase, and took 
down the great red Bible we have spoken of — a pompous book, 
seldom looked at, and shining all over with gold- There was a 
frontispiece to the volume, representing Abraham sacrificing Isaac 
Here, according to custom, Osborne had recorded on the flyleaf, 
and m his large clerk-like hand, the dates of his marriage and his 
wife’s death, and the births and Christian names of his children 
Jane came first, then George Sedley Osborne, then Maria Frances, 
and the days of the christening of each Taking a pen, he care- 
fully obbterated George’s name from the page , and when the leaf 
was quite dry, restored the volume to the place from which be bad 
moved it Then he took a document out ^ another drawer, where 
his own private papers were kept , and having read R, crumpled 
it up and lighted it at one of the candles, and saw it burn entirely 
away m the grate It was bis will , which being burned, be sate 
down and wrote off a letter, and rang for bis servant, whom be 
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charged to deliver it m the morning It was morning already 
as he went up to bed, the vhole house was alight with the sun- 
shine , and the birds were singing among the fresh green leaves in 
Hussell Square 

Anxious to keep all Mr Osborne’s family and dependants m good- 
humour, and to make as many friends as possible for George in his 
hour of adversity, Wiiliam Dobbin, who knew the effect which 
good dinners and good wines have upon the soul of man, wrote off 
immediately on his return to his inn the most hospitable of invita- 
tions to Thomas Chopper, Esqmre, begging that gentleman to dine 
with him. at the Slaughters’ next day The note reached Mr 
Chopper before he left the City, and the instant reply was, that 
‘ Mr Chopper presents his respectful compliments, and will have 
the honour and pleasure of waiting on Captain D ’ The mvitation 
and the rough draft of the answer were shown to Mrs Chopper 
and her daughters on his return to Somers Town that evening, 
and they talked about military gents and "West End men with 
great exultation as the family sate and partook of tea When the 
girls had gone to rest, Mr and Mrs O discoursed upon the strange 
events which were occurring in the governor’s family Never had 
the clerk see* his principal so moved When he went m to Mr 
Osborne, after Captain Dobbin’s departure, Mr Chopper found his 
chief black in the face, and all but m a fit some dreadful quarrel, 
he was certain, had occurred between Mr O and the yonng 
Captain Chopper bad been instructed to make out an account of 
all sums paid to Captain Osborne wothin the last three years 
‘ And a precious lot of money he has had too,’ the chief clerk said, 
and respected his old and young master the more, for the liberal 
way in which the guineas had been fiung about The dispute 
was something about Miss Sedley Mrs Chopper vowed and 
declared, she pitied that poor young lady to lose such a handsome 
young fellow as the Capting As the danghter of an unlucky 
speculator, who had paid a very shabby dividend, Mr Chopper 
had no great regard for Miss Sedley He respected the house of 
Osborne before all others m the City of London and his hope and 
wish was, that Captain George should marry a nobleman’s 
daughter The clerk slept a great deal sounder than his principal 
that night , and, cuddling his children after breakfast, of which he 
partook with a very hearty appetite (though his modest cup of life 
was only sweetened vaith brown sugar), he set off m his best 
Sunday su*t and frilled shirt for business, promising his admiring 
wife not to punish Captain D ’s port too severely that evening, 

Mr Osborne’s countenance, when he arrived m the City at his 
usual time, struck those dependants who were accustomed, for good 
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reasons, to watch its expression, as peculiarly ghastly and worn 
At twelve o’clock Mr Higgs (of the firm of Higgs and Blatherwick, 
solicitors, Bedford Row) called by appointment, and was ushered 

into the governor’s private room, 
and closeted there for more than 
an hour At about one Mr 
Chopper received a note brought 
by Captain Dobbin’s man, and 
containing an enclosure for Mr 
Osborne, which the clerk went in 
and delivered A short time 
afterwards Mi Chopper and Mr 
Birch, the next clerk, were sum- 
moned, and requested to witness a 
paper ‘ I’ve been making a new 
will,’ Mr Osborne said, to which 
these gentlemen appended their 
names accordingly Ho conversa- 
tion passed Mr Higgs looked 
exceedingly grave as he came into 
the outer rooms, and every hard in 
Mr Chopper’s face , but there were 
not any explanations It was remarked that Mr Osborne was 
particularly quiet and gentle all day, to the surprise of those who 
had augured ill from his darkling demeanour He called no man 
names that day, and was not heard to swear once He left business 
early, and before going away, summoned his chief clerk once 
more, and having given him general instructions, asked him, after 
some seeming hesitation and reluctance to speak, if he knew 
whether Captain Dobbin was in town *2 

Chopper said he believed he was Indeed, both of them knew 
the fact perfectly 

Osborne took a letter directed to that officer, and, giving it to 
the clerk, requested the latter to deliver it into Dobbin’s own 
hands immediately 

‘ And now, Chopper,’ says he, taking his hat, and with a strange 
look, ‘ my mind will he easy ’ Exactly as the clock struck two 
(there was no doubt an appointment between the pair), Mr Frederick 
Bullock called, and he and Mr Osborne walked away together 
The Colonel of the — th regiment, in which Messieurs Dobbin 
and Osborne had companies, was an old general who had made his 
first campaign under Wolfe at Quebec, and was long since quite too 
old and feeble for command , but he took some interest in the 
regiment of which he was the nominal head, and made certain of 
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his young officers welcome at iiis table, a kind of hospitality which 
I believe is not altogether common amongst his brethren of the 
present day Captain Dobbin 'was an especial favourite of this old 
General Dobbin was versed in the literature of his profession, and 
could talk about the great Frederick, and the Empress Queen, and 
their wars, almost as w ell as the General himself, who v as indifferent 
to the triumphs of the present day, and whose heait -was with the 
tacticians of fifty years back This officer sent a summons to 
Dobbin to come and breakfast with him, on the morning 'when Mr 
Osborne altered his will, and Mr Chopper put on his best shirt-fiill, 
and then informed his young favourite, a couple of days in advance, 
of that which they w ere all expecting — a marching order to go to 
Belgium The order for the regiment to hold itself in readiness 
would leave the Horse Guards in a day or two , and as transports 
were in plenty, they would get their route before the week was 
over Hecruits had come in during the stay of the regiment at 
Chatham , and the old General hoped that the regiment which had 
helped to beat Montcalm in Canada, and to rout Mr Washington 
on Long Island, would prove itself worthy of its historical reputa- 
tion on the oft -trodden battle-grounds of the Low Countries 
^ And so, my!%good friend, if you have any affavre said the old 
General, taking a pinch of snuff with his trembling white old hand, 
and then pointing to the spot of his robe de chambre under which 
his heart was still feebly beating, 'if you have any Phillis to 
console, or to bid farewell to papa and mamma, or any will to 
make, I recommend you to set about your busmess without delay ^ 
With which the General gave his young friend a finger to shake, 
and a good-natured nod of his powdered and pig-tailed head , and 
the door being closed upon Dobbin, sate down to pen a poulet (he 
was exceedingly vain of his French) to Mademoiselle Am^naide of 
His Majesty’s Theatre 

This news made Dobbin grave, and he thought of our friends at 
Brighton, and then he 'was ashamed of himself that Amelia was 
always the first thing in his thoughts (always before anybody — 
before father and mother, sisters and duty — always at waking and 
sleeping indeed, and all day long) , and returning to his hotel, he 
sent off a brief note to Mr Osborne acquainting him with the 
information which he had received, and which might tend further, 
he hoped, to bring about a reconciliation with George 

This note, despatch^id by the same messenger who had earned 
the invitat^n to Chopper on the previous day, alarmed the worthy 
clerk not a little It was enclosed to him, and as he opened the 
letter he trembled lest the dinner should be put off on which he 
was calculating His mmd was inexpiessibly reheved when he 
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found that the envelope was only a reminder for himself I shall 
expect you at half-past five/ Captain Dobbin wrote ) He was very 
much interested about his employer's family , but, que votUez vous ? 
a grand dinner was of more concern to him than the affairs of any 
other mortaL 



EIJSIG-N SlUBBLE PBACTISING- THE AKT OE WAH 

Dobbin was quite justified in repeating the Geners^Fs informa- 
tion to any officers of the regiment whom he should see in the 
course of his peregrinations ^ accordingly he imparted it to Ensign 
Stubble, Vrhom he met at the agent’s, and who — such was his 
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military ardour — went off instantlj^ to purchase a new sword at 
the accoutrement-maker’s Here this young fellow, who, though 
only seventeen years of age, and about sixty-five inches high, with 
a constitution naturally rickety and much impaired by premature 
brandy-and-water, had an undoubted courage and a lion’s heart, 
poised, tried, bent, and balanced a weapon such as he thought 
would do execution amongst Frenchmen Shouting ^ Ha, ha * ’ 
and stamping his little feet with tremendous energy, he delivered 
the point twice or thrice at Captain Dobbin, who parried the 
thrust laughingly with his bamboo walkmg-stick 

Mr Stubble, as may be supposed from his size and slenderness, 
was of the Light Bobs Ensign Spooney, on the contrary, was a 
tall youth, and belonged to (Captain Dobbin’s) the Grenadier 
Company, and he tried on a new bear-skin cap, under which he 
looked savage beyond his years Then these two lads went off to 
the Slaughters’, and having ordered a famous dinner, sate down 
and wrote off letters to the kind anxious parents at home — letters 
fall of love and heartiness, and pluck and bad spelling Ah * 
there were many anxious hearts beating through England at that 
time and mothers’ prayers and tears flowing in many homesteads 
Seeing y(?iing Stubble engaged m composition at one of the 
coffee-room tables at the Slaughters’, 
and the tears trickling down his nose 
on to the paper (for the youngster was 
thinking of his mamma, and that he 
might never see her again), Dobbin, 
who was going to write off a letter to 
George Osborne, relented, and locked 
up his desk ‘ Why should I ’ said 
he ‘Let her have this night happy 
I’ll go and see my parents early m 
the morning, and go down to Brighton 
myself to-morrow’ 

So he went up and laid his big 
hand on young Stubble’s shoulder, and 
backed up that young champion, and 
told him if he would leave off brandy- 
and-water he would be a good soldier, 
as he always was a gentlemanly good- 
hearted fellow Young^Stubble’s eyes 
brightened'\ip at this, for Dobbin was greatly respected in the 
regiment, as the best officer and the cleverest man in it 

‘Thank you, Dobbin,’ he said, rubbmg his eyes with his 
knuckles , ‘ I was just — ^just tellmg her I would And, oh, sir, 
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she’s so danh kind to me ’ The water-pumps were at work again, 
and I am not sure that the soft-hearted Captain’s eyes did not 
also twinkle 

The two ensigns, the captain, and Mr Chopper dined together 
m the same box Chopper brought the letter from Mr Osborne, 
in which the latter briefly presented his compliments to Captain 
Dobbin, and requested him to forward the enclosed to Captain 
George Osborne Chopper knew nothing further , he described 
Mr Osborne’s appeal ance, it is true, and his interview with his 
lawyer, wondered how the governor had sworn at nobody, and 
— especially as the wine circled round — abounded m speculations 
and conjectures But these grew more vague with every glass, 
and at length became perfectly unintelligible At a late hour 
Captam Dobbin put his guest into a hackney coach, in a hiccup- 
ing state, and swearing that he would be the kick — the kick — 
captain’s friend for ever and ever 

When Captain Dobbin took leave of Miss Osborne we have 
said that he asked leave to come and pay her another visit, and 
the spinster expected him for some hours the next day, when, 
perhaps, had he come, and had he asked her that question which 
she was prepared to answer, she would have declafod herself as 
her brother’s friend, and a reconciliation might have been effected 
between George and his angry father But though she waited at 
home the Captain never came He had his own affairs to pursue , 
his own parents to visit and console , and at an early hour of the 
day to take his place on the ^ Lightning ’ coach, and go down to 
his friends at Brighton In the course of the day Miss Osborne 
heard her father give orders that that meddling scoundrel, Captain 
Dobhm, should never he admitted within his doors again, and any 
hopes in which she may have indulged privately were thus 
abruptly brought to an end Mr Frederick Bullock came, and 
was particularly affectionate to Maria, and attentive to the 
broken-spirited old gentleman For though he said his mind 
would be easy, the means which he had taken to secure quiet did 
not seem to have succeeded as yet, and the events of the past two 
days had visibly shattered him 
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CHAPTER XXV 

IN WHICH AI.I4 THE PRINGIEAL PERSONAGES THINK PIT TO 
HEAVE BRIGHTON 

ONDUCTED to tlie ladies, at the Ship Imi, 
Bobbin assumed a jovial and rattling 
manner, winch proved that this young 
officer was becoming a more consum- 
mate hypocrite eveiy day of his life 
He was tiying to hide his own private 
feelings, first upon seeing IHrs George 
Osborne in ber new condition, and 
secondly to mask the apprehensions 
he entertained as to the effect which 
the dismal news brought down by him 
would certainly have upon her 

‘It is my opmion, George,^ he said, ‘that the French Emperor 
will be uponffis, horse and foot, before three weeks are over, and 
will give the Duke such a dance as shall make the Peninsula appear 
mere child’s play But you need not say that to Mrs Osborne, 
you know There mayn’t be any fightmg on our side after all, and 
our business in Belgium may turn out to be a mere military occu- 
pation Many persons think so and Brussels is full of fine people 
and ladies of fashion ’ So it was agreed to represent the duty of 
the British army in Belgium in this harmless light to Amelia 

This plot being arranged, the hypocritical Bobbin saluted Mrs 
George Osborne quite gaily, tried to pay ber one or two compli- 
ments relative to her new position as a bride (which compliments, 
it must be confessed, were exceedingly clumsy and hung fire woe- 
fully), and then fell to talking about Brighton, and the sea-air, and 
the gaieties of the place, and the beauties of the road and the 
merits of the ‘ Lightning ' coach and horses, — all m a manner quite 
incomprehensible to Ameha, and very amusing to Rebecca, who 
was watching the Captain, as indeed she watched every one near 
whom she came 

Little Amelia, it must be owned, had rather a mean opinion of 
her husband’s friend, Captain Bobbin He lisped — he was very 
plain and h"omely-looking and exceedingly awkward and ungamly 
She liked him for his attachment to her husband (to be sure there 
was very little merit in that), and she thought George was most 
generous and kind in extending his friendship to his brother officer 
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George bad mimicked Dobbin’s h&p and queer manners many times 
to ber, though, to do him justice, he always spoke most highly of 
his fiiend’s good qualities In her little day of triumph, and not 
knowing him intimately as yet, she made light of honest William 
— and he knew her opinions of him quite well, and acquiesced in 
them very humbly A time came when she knew him better, and 
changed her notions regarding him , but that was distant as yet 
As for Hehecca, Captain Dobbin had not been two hours in the 
ladies’ company before she understood his secret perfectly She 
did not hke him, and feared him privately , nor was he very much 
brepossessed in her favour He was so honest, th at her arts a nd 
fcaijoleries did not affect him, andTiie sJirank trornl&ef'wlHi insSnc- 
tiye repulsion And, superior to 

hSF~sS^MYo^be"abbve~ jeMou^ disIikeffTiimThe fnofeTbr his 

adoration of Amelia Nevertheless, she was very respectful and 
cordial m her manner towards him A friend to the Osbornes * a 
friend to her dearest benefactors * She vowed she should always 
love him sincerely she remembered him quite well on the Vaux- 
hall night, as she told Amelia archly, and she made a little fun of 
him when the two ladies went to dress for dinner Hawdon 
Crawley paid scarcely any attention to Dobbin, looking upon him 
as a good-natured nincompoop and underbred City man Jos 
patronised him with much dignity 

When George and Dobbin were alone in the latter’s room, to 
which George had followed him, Dobbin took from his desk the 
letter which he had been charged by Mr Osborne to deliver to his 
son ^ It’s not in my father’s handwriting/ said George, looking 
rather alarmed , nor was it the letter was from Mr Osborne’s 
lawyer, and to the following effect — 


‘ Bedford Row, May 7, 1815 

‘ Sin — I am commissioned by Mr Osborne to inform you, that 
he abides by the determination which he before expressed to you, 
and that in consequence of the marriage which you have been 
pleased to contract, he ceases to consider you henceforth as a 
member of his family. This determination is j&nal and irrevocable 
‘ Although the moneys expended upon you in your minority, and 
the bills which you have drawn upon him so unsparingly of late 
years, far exceed in amount the sum to which you aie entitled in 
your own right (being the third part of thb fortune of your mother, 
the late Mrs Osborne, and which reverted to you at 'her decease, 
and to Miss Jane Osborne and Miss Maim Fiancee Osborne), 
yet I am instructed by Mr Osborne to say, that he waives all 
claim upon your estate, and that the sum of ^2000, 4 per cent 
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annuities, at the value of the day (being your one-third share of the 
sum of £6000), shall be paid over to > ourself or your agents upon 
your receipt for the same, by — ^Your obedient Servt , 

SS HkxGs" 

« p S — Mr Osborne desires me to say, once tor ail, that he 
declines to receive any messages, letters, or communications from 
you on this or any other subject ^ 

‘ A pretty way you have managed the affair,’ said George, look- 
ing savagely at William Dobbin ‘Look there, Dobbin,’ and he 
flung over to the latter his parent’s letter ‘ A beggar, by Jove, 

and all in consequence of my d d sentimentality Why couldn’t 

we have waited ? A ball might have done for me in the course of 
the war, and may still, and how will Emmy be bettered by being 
left a beggar’s widow 2 It was all joui doing You were never 
easy until you had got me married and ruined What the deuce 
am I to do with two thousand pounds *2 Such a sum won’t last 
two years I’ve lost a hundred and forty to Crawley at cards and 
billiards since I’ve been down here A pretty manager of a man’s 
matters you are, forsooth ’ 

‘ There’s up denying that the position is a hard one,’ Dobbin 
replied, after reading over the letter vith a blank countenance, 
‘ and, as you say, it is partly of my making There are some men 
that wouldn’t mind changing with you,’ he added, with a bitter 
smile ‘ How many captains in the regiment have tv o thousand 
pounds to the fore, think you ^ You must live on your pay till 
your father relents, and if you die, you leave ^ our wife a hundred 
a year ’ 

‘ Do you suppose a man of my habits can live on his pay and a 
hundred a year 'Z ’ George cried out in great anger ‘ You must 
be a fool to talk so, Dobbin How the deuce am I to keep up my 
position in the world upon such a pitiful pittance '2 I can’t change 
my habits I must have my comforts I wasn’t brought up on 
porridge, like MacWhirter, or on potatoes, like old O’Dowd. Do 
you expect my wife to take in soldiers’ washing, or ride after the 
regiment in a baggage-waggon ‘Z ’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Dobbin, still good-naturedly, ‘we’ll get her a 
better conveyance But try and remember that you are only a 
dethroned prince now, George, my boy , and be quiet whilst the 
tempest lasts It won’t* be for long Let your name be mentioned 
in the Gazme^ and I’ll engage the old father relents towards yon ’ 

‘ Mentioned in the Gazette f ’ George answered ‘ And in what 
part of it *2 Among the killed and wounded returns, and at the 
top of the list, very likely*’ 
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^ Psha f It will be time enough to cry out when we are hurt,’ 
Dobbin said ^And if anything happens, you know, George, I 
have got a little, and I am not a marrying man, and I shall not 
forget my godson in my will,’ he added, with a smile Whereupon 
the dispute ended — as many scores of such conversations between 
Osborne and his finend had concluded previously — by the former 
declaring there was no possibility of being angry with Dobbin long, 
and forgiving him very generously after abusing him without cause 
say, Becky,’ cried Bawdon Crawley out of his dressing- 
room, to his lady, who was attiring herself for dinner in her 
own chamber 

‘What *2’ said Becky’s shrill voice She was looking over hei 
shoulder in the glass She had put on the neatest and freshest 
white frock imaginable, and with bare shoulders and a little neck- 
lace, and a light blue sash, she looked the image of youthful 
innocence and girlish happiness 

‘ I say, what’ll Mrs O do, when O goes out with the 
regiment *2 ’ Crawley said, coming into the room performing a duet 
on his head with two hnge hair-brushes, and looking out from 
under his hair with admiration on his pretty little wife 

‘ I suppose she’ll cry her eyes out,’ Becky answer^ ‘ She has 
been whimpering half a dozen times, at the very notion of it, 
already to me ’ 

‘ You don’t care, I suppose ^ ’ Rawdon said, half angry at his 
wife’s want of feeling 

‘You wretch * don’t you know that I intend to go with you,’ 
Becky replied ‘ Besides, you’re different You go as General 
Tufto’s atde-de-camp We don’t belong to the line,’ Mrs Crawley 
said, throwing up her head with an air that so enchanted her 
husband that he stooped down and kissed it 

‘Rawdon, dear — don’t you think — you’d better get that — 
money from Cupid, before he goes ^ ’ Becky continued, fixing on 
a killing bow She called George Osborne, Cupid She had 
flattered him about his good looks a score of times already She 
watched over him kindly at ^cart^ of a night when he would drop 
in to Rawdon’s quarters for a half-hour before bedtime 

She had often called him a horrid dissipated wretch, and 
threatened to tell Emmy of his wicked ways and naughty extrava- 
gant habits She brought his cigar and lighted it for him , she 
knew the effect of that manoeuvre, having practised it in former 
days upon Rawdon Crawley He thought her gay, ibrisk, arch, 
dtstznguee^ delightful In their little drives and dinners, Becky, 
of course, quite outshone poor Emmy, who remained very mute 
and timid while Mrs Crawley and her husband rattled away 
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together, and Captain Cra-wley (and Jos after ite joined the young 
married people) gobbled in silence 

Emmy’s mind somehow misgave her about her friend Be- 
becca’s wit, spirits, and accomplishments troubled her with a 
rueful disquiet They were only a 'vveek married, and here was 
George already suffering ennui, and eager for others’ society ’ She 
trembled for the future How shall I be a companion for him, 
she thought, — so clever and so brilliant, and I such a humble 



foolish creature ? How noble it was of him to marry me— to give 
up everything and stoop down to me ^ I ought to have refused 
him, only I had not the heart I ought to have stopped at home 
and taken care of poor papa And her neglect of her parents (and 
indeed there was some foundation for this charge which the poor 
ciiild’s uneasy conscience brought against her) was now remembered 
for the first time, and erased her to blush with humiliation Oh * 
thought she, I have been very wicked and selfish — selfish m for- 
getting them in their sorrows — ^selfish in foremg George to marry 
me I know I^m not worthy of him— I know he would have 
been happy without me — and yet — I tried, I tried to give him up 
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It IS hard when, before seven days of marriage are over, such 
thoughts and confessions as these force themselves on a little 
bride’s mind But so it was, and the night before Dobbin came 
to join these young people — on a fine brilliant moonlight night of 
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May — so warm and balmy that the windows were flung open to 
the balcony, from which George and Mrs Crawley were gazing 
upon the calm ocean spread shining before them, while Rawdon 
and J os were engaged at backgammon within — Amelia couched in 
a great chair quite neglected, and watching both these parties, felt 
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a despair and remorse such a& were bitter companions for that 
tender lonel^^ soul Scarce a week was past, and it w^is come to 
this t The future, had she legarded it, ofieied a dismal prospect , 
but Emmy w^as too shy, so to speak, to look to that, and embark 
alone on that wide sea, and unfit to navigate it without a guide 
and protector I know Miss Smith has a mean opinion of her 
But how many, my dear madam, are endow ed wnth \ our prodigious 
strength of mind ^ 

^ Gad, what a fine night, and how bright the moon is ’ ^ George 
said, with a puff of his cigar, which went soaring up skywards 

‘ How delicious they smell in the open air * I adore them 
Who’d think the moon was two hundred and thirty-six thousand 
eight hundred and forty-seven miles Becky added, gazing at 

that orb wuth a smile ‘ Isn’t it clever of me to remember that ^ 
Pooh ^ we learned it all at Miss Pmkei ton’s ^ How calm the sea 
is, and how clear everything ^ I declare I can almost see the 
coast of Prance * ’ and her bright green eyes streamed out, and 
shot into the night as if they could see through it 

^ Do you know what I intend to do one morning "2’ she said 
^ I find I can swim beautifully, and some day, when my Aunt 
Crawley’s companion — old Briggs, you know — you remember her 
— that hook-nosed woman, with the long wisps of hair — ^when 
Briggs goes out to bathe, I intend to dive under her awning, and 
insist on a reconciliation m the w ater Isn’t that a stratagem ’ 

Geoige burst out laughing at the idea of this aquatic meeting 
‘Whats the low there, you two'?’ Pawdon shouted out, rattling 
the box Amelia was making a fool of herself m an absurd 
hysterical manner, and letired to her own room to whimper in 
private 

Our history is destined in this chapter to go backwards and 
forwards m a very irresolute mannei seemingly, and having 
conducted our story to to-moirow presently, we shall immediately 
again have occasion to step back to yesterday, so that the whole 
of the tale may get a hearing As you behold at Her Majesty’s 
drawling- room the ambassadors’ and high dignitaries’ carnages 
whisk off from a private door, while Captain Jones’s ladies are 
waiting for their fiy as you see m the Secretary of the Tieasury’s 
antechamber a half-dozen of petitioners waiting patiently for their 
audience, and called out one by one, when suddenly an Irish 
member or some eminent personage enters the apartment, and 
instantly wdiks in to Mr Under-Secretary over the heads of all 
the people present so in the conduct of a tale the romancei is 
obliged to exercise this most partial sort of justice Although all 
the little incidents must be heard, yet they must be put off when 

K 
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the gieat events make thtir ‘ippearaiice ^ and surely such a circum- 
as til it hn h brought Dobbin to Brighton, viz the ordering 
out of the Guards and the Lme to Belgium, and the mustering of 
the allied armies in th it < ountry undei the command of His Grace 
the Duke of W Glingtoii— such a dignified circumstance as that, I 
sa\, was entitled to the pas over all minor occurrences wheieof 
this history is composed mainly, and lienee a little trifling dis 
arrangement and disorder \%as e’?:cusahle and becoming^ We have 
only DOW adianeed in time so fai beyond Chapter XXII as to 
ha\e got oui \arious characters up into their dressing-rooms before 
the dinner, i\hich took place as usual on the day of Dobbin’s 
arri\ al 

George was too hum me or too much occupied V'lth the tie of 
his neckcloth to con\e} at once all the news to Amelia which his 
comrade had brought ith him from London He came into her 
room, howe^ei, holding the attorney’s letter in his hand, and with 
so solemn and important an air that his wife, always ingeniously 
on the watch for calamity, thought the worst was about to befall, 
and running up to her husband, besought hei dearest George to 
tell her everything — he was ordered abroad , there would be a 
battle next week — she knew there would 

Dearest George pained the question about foreign service, and 
with a melancholy shake of the head said, ' Xo, Emmy it isn’t 
that it’s not myself I caie about it’s you I have had bad 
news from my father He refuses any communication with me , 
he has flung us off, and leaves u& to poverty I can rough it 
well enough , but you, my dear, how will you bear it *2 read here ’ 
And he handed her over the letter 

Amelia, wuth a look of tender alarm m her eyes, listened to her 
noble hero as he uttered the above generous sentiments, and sitting 
down on the bed, read the letter which George gave her with such 
a pompous martyr-like air Her face cleared up as she read the 
document, however The idea of sharing poverty and privation m 
company with the beloved object is, as we have before said, far 
from being disagreeable to a warm-hearted woman The notion 
was actually pleasant to little Amelia Then, as usual, she was 
ashamed of herself for feeling happy at such an indecorous moment, 
and checked her pleasure, saying demuiely, 'Oh, George, bow 
your poor heart must bleed at the idea of being separated from 
your papa ? ’ e 

‘It does,’ said George, with an agonised countenance 
‘But he can’t be angry with you long,’ she continued 'Xo- 
body could, I’m sure He must forgive you, my dearest, kindest 
husband Oh, I shall never forgive myself if he does not ’ 
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‘^Whcii vexeto me, my poox Emmy, is n^t ?«// misfortune, Lut 
yoiiis/ George sanl ‘1 <lon’t caie for a little po^eit}^ , and I 
think, \'vitliont vanity, IVe talents enough to make my own 
'^ay " 

‘That you have,’ intei posed his nife, ^’vho thought that var 
should cease, and her husband should be made a geneial instantly 

‘Yes, I shall make my wa}- as well as aiiothei/ Osborne went 
on , ‘ but you, my dear girl, how can I bear ^^our being depri\ed of 
the comforts and station in society w hich my w ife had a right to 
expect '2 My dearest girl in barracks , the w ife of a soldier in a 
marching regiment , subject to all sorts of annoyance and priva- 
tion * It makes me miserable ’ 

Emmy, quite at ease, as this was her husband s only cause of 
disqmet, took his hand, and with a radiant face and smile began 
to warble that stanza from the fa\onrite song of ‘ Wapping Old 
Stairs,’ in which the heroine, after rebuking her Tom for inatten- 
tion, piomises ‘his trousers to mend, and his grog too to make,’ 
if he wall be constant and kind, and not forsake her ‘ Besides/ 
she said, after a pause, during which she looked as pretty and 
happy as any young woman need, ‘ isn’t two thousand pounds an 
immense deal iqf money, George 

George laughed at her naivete , and finally they wrest down to 
dinner, Amelia clinging on George’s arm, still warbling the tune 
of ‘Wapping Old Stairs,’ and more pleased and light of mmd 
than she had been for some days past 

Thus the repast, which at length came off, instead of being 
dismal, W’’as an exceedingly brisk and merry one The excitement 
of the campaign counteracted in George’s mmd the depression 
occasioned by the disinheriting letter Dobbin still kept up his 
character of rattle He amused the company with accounts of the 
army in Belgium, where nothing but fetes and gaiety and fashion 
were going on Then, havmg a particular end in view, this 
dexteioLis captain proceeded to describe Mrs Major O’Dowd pack- 
ing her owm and her Major’s wardrobe, and how his best epaulets 
had been stowed into a tea-canister, whilst her owm famous yellow 
turban, with the bird of paradise wrapped in brown paper, was 
locked up in the Major’s tin cocked-hat case, and wondered what 
effect it would have at the French king’s court at Ghent, or the 
great military balls at Brussels 

‘ Ghent ’ Brussels ^ ’ crTjed out Amelia with a sudden shock and 
start ‘Is the regiment ordered away, George, — is it ordered 
away ’ A look of terror came over the sweet smiling face, and 
she clung to George as by an instinct 

‘ Don’t be afraid, dear,’ he said good-naturedly , ‘ it is but a 
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twelve hours’ passage It won’t liiiit j^ou You shall go, too, 
Emmy ’ 

‘ / intend to go/ said Becky ‘ I m on the staff General 
Tufto IS a gieat tint of mine Isn’t he, Haw don *2’ 

Raw don laughed out with his usual roar William Dobhin 

flushed up quite red ^ She can’t go/ he said, ^think of the’ ‘of 

the danger,’ he was going to add , but had not all his conversation 
dining dinner-time tended to prove there was none ^ He became 
very confused and silent 

^ I must and wull go,’ Amelia cried with the greatest spmt , 
and George, applauding her resolution, patted her under the chin, 
and asked all tlie persons present if they ever saw such a termagant 
of a wife, and agreed that the lady should bear him company 
* We’ll haie Mrs O’Dowd to chaperon you,’ he said What cared 
she so long as her husband was near her *2 Thus somehow the 
bitterness of a parting was juggled away Though war and 
danger were in store, w-ar and dangei might not befall for months 
to come There was a respite at any rate, which made the timid 
little Amelia almost as happy as a full repiieve would have done, 
and which even Dobbin owned m his heart was very w^elcome 
For, to he permitted to see her was now the greatest privilege and 
hoi>e of his life, and he thought with himself secretly how he 
would watch and protect her I wouldn’t have let hei go if I had 
been married to her, he thought But George was the master, 
and his friend did not think fit to remonstrate 

Putting her aim round her friend’s waist, Rebecca at length 
earned Amelia ofl from the dinnei -table wheie so much business 
of importance had been discussed, and left the gentlemen in a 
highly exhilarated state, drinking and talkmg very gaily 

In the course of the evening Rawdon got a little family note 
from his wife, which, although he crumpled it up and burnt it 
instantly in the candle, we had the good luck to read over 
Rebecca’s shoulder ^ Great news,’ she wrote ‘ Mrs Bute is 
gone Get the money from Cupid to-night, as he’!! he off to- 
morrow most likely Mmd this — R ’ So w^hen the little 
company was about adjournmg to coffee m the women’s apartment, 
Rawdon touched Osborne on the elbow, and said gracefully, ‘I 
say, Osborne, my hoy, if quite convenient, I’U trouble you for that 
’ere small trifle’ It was not quite convenient, but nevertheless 
George gave him a considerable present instalment m bank-notes 
from Ins pocket-book, and a biU on his agents, at a, week’s date, 
for the remaining sum 

This matter arranged, George, and Jos, and Dobbin held a 
council of war over tlieir cigars, and agreed that a general move 
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should be made for London in Jos^s open eama^e the next da% 
Jo"5, I think, \\onld have pieferred sti^iiig mitii Rawdon Crawl 
quitted Biighton, but Dobbin and George overruled him, and he 
agreed to carry the paity to town, and ordered four horses, as 
became his dignity "With these they set off in state, after break- 
fast, the next day Amelia had iisen -very earl^. in the morning, 
and packed her little trunks with the greatest alacrity, while 
Osborne lay in bed deploring that she h id not a maid to help her 
She was only too glad, howevei, to perform this office for herself 
A dim uneasy sentiment about Rebecca filled her mind already , 
and although they kissed each other most tenderly at parting, yet 
we know what jealousy is , and Mri^ Amelia possessed that among 
other virtues of her sex 

Besides these characters who are coming and going away, w^e 
must lemember that there were some othei old friends of ours at 
Biighton^ Miss Crawley, namely, and the smte in attendance 
upon her Now, although Rebecca and her husband were but at 
a few stones’ “throw of the lodgings which the invalid Miss 
Crawley occuj^ied, the old lady’s door remained as pitilessly closed 
to them as ir had been heretofore in London As long as she 
remained by the side of her sister-in-law, Mrs Bute Crawley took 
care that her beloved Matilda should not be agitated by a meeting 
with her nephew When the spinster took her drive, the faithful 
Mrs Bute sate beside her m the carnage When Miss Crawley 
took the air in a chair, Mrs Bute marched on one side of the 
vehicle, whilst honest Briggs occupied the other wing Amd if 
they met Rawdon and his wufe by chance — although the former 
constantly and obsequiously took off his hat, the Miss-Crawley 
party passed him by with such a frigid and killing mdifierence, 
that Rawdon began to despaii 

‘We might as well be in London as here,’ Captain Rawdon 
often said, with a downcast air 

‘ A comfortable inn in Brighton is better than a spungmg-house 
m Chancery Lane,’ his wife answered, who was of a more cheerful 
temperament ‘ Thmk of those two azdes-de-camp of Mr Moses, 
the sherifiTs-officer, who watched our lodging foi a week Our 
fi lends here are very stupid, but Mr Jos and Captain Cupid are 
better companions than Mr Moses’s men, Rawdon, my love ’ 

‘ I wonder the writs haven’t followed me down here,’ Rawdon 
continued, still desponding 

‘ When they do, we’ll find means to give them the slip,’ said 
dauntless little Becky, and further pointed out to her husband the 
great comfoi t and advantage of meeting J os and Osborne, wffiose 
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acquaintance liad brought to Rawdon Crawley a most timely little 
supply ot ready money 

‘It will hardly be enough to pay the iiiii bill/ gi umbled the 
Guardsman 

‘ Why need we pay it *2 ’ said the lady, who had an answer for 
everything 

Through Rawdon’s valet, who still kept up a trifling acquaint- 
ance with the male inhabitants of Miss Ciawley’s servants’-hall, 
and was instructed to treat the coachman to dunk whenever they 
met, old Miss Crawley's movements were pretty well known hy 



our young couple , and Rebecca luckily bethought herself of being 
unwell, and of calling m the same apothecary who was in attend- 
ance upon the spinster, so that their information was on the whole 
tolerably complete ISTor was Miss Briggs, although forced to 
adopt a hostile attitude, secretly inimical to Rawdon and his wife 
She was naturally of a kindly and forgiving disposition ISTow 
that the eau«e of jealousy was removed^^ her dislike for Rebecca 
disappeaied also, and she remembered the latter's mvariable good 
words and good-humour And, indeed, she and Mrs Firkm, the 
lady's-maid, and the whole of Miss Crawley's household, secretly 
groaned under the tyranny of the triumphant Mrs Bute 

As often will be the case, that good but imperious woman 
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pnblied her advantages too far and her '=tice€sses qmte unmerci- 
fully She had in the coui'-e of a few weeks brought the invalid 
to such a state of helpless docilit^^, that the poor soul yielded her- 
self entiiely to her sister’s oiders, and did not e\en dare to com- 
plain of her slavery to Biiggs or Firkin Mrs Bute measured 
out the glasses of wine which Miss Ciavley was daily allowed to 
take, with irresistible accuiacy, greatly to the annoyance of Firkin 
and the butler, v ho found themselves deprived of control over even 
the sherry -bottle She apportioned the sweet-breads, jellies, 
chickens , their quantity and order Night and noon and mommg 
she brought the abominable drinks ordained by the doctor, and 
made her patient swallow them with so affecting an obedience, 
that Firkin said, ‘ My poor missus du take her physic hke a lamb ^ 
She prescribed the drive in the carriage or the ride in the chair, 
and, in a woid, ground dcwn the old lady m her convalescence in 
such a way as only belongs to your proper-managing, motherlj’', 
moral woman If ever the patient faintly resisted, and pleaded 
for a little bit moie dinner or a little drop less medicine, the nurse 
thieatened her with instantaneous death, when Miss Crawley 
instantly gave in ^ She’s no spirit left m her,’ Firkm remarked 
to Briggs , '^'She ain’t ’ave called me a fool these three weeks’ 
Finally, Mrs Bute had made up her mind to dismiss the aforesaid 
honest lady’s-maid, Mr Bowls the large confidential man, and 
Briggs herself, and to send for her daughters from the Rectory, 
previous to lemoving the dear invalid bodily to Queen’s Crawley, 
when an odious accident happened which called her away from 
duties so pleasing The Reverend Bute Crawley, her husband, 
iiding home one night, fell with his horse and broke his collar- 
bone Fever and inflammatory symptoms set in, and Mrs Bute 
was forced to leave Sussex for Hampshire As soon as ever Bute 
was restored, she promised to return to her dearest friend, and 
departed, leaving the strongest injunctions with the household 
regarding their behaviour to their mistress , and as soon as she 
got into the Southampton coach, there was such a jubilee and 
sense of relief in all Miss Crawley’s house, as the company of 
persons assembled there had not experienced for many a week 
before That veiy day Miss Crawley left off her afternoon dose of 
medicine that afternoon Bowls opened an independent bottle of 
sherry for himself and Mrs Firkin that night Miss Crawley and 
Miss Briggs indulged ^n a game of piquet instead of one of 
Porteus’s se'J'mons It was as m the old nursery story, w^hen the 
stick forgot to beat the dog, and the whole course of events under- 
w ent a peaceful and happy revolution 

At a veiy early hour in the morning, twice or thiice a w^eek, 
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AIiss Brigg«^ used to betake heiself to a bathmg-maehine, and dis- 
port m the "water in a flannel gown and an oil&kin cap Rebeccaj 
as we have seen, was aware of this circumstance, and though she 
did not attempt to storm Briggs as she had threatened, and 
actually dive into that lady’s presence and surprise her under the 
sacredness of the awning, Mrs Rawdon determined to attack 
Biiggs as she came away from hei bath, refreshed and invigoiated 
hy her diji, and hkelj^ to be m good-humour 

So, getting up ver^. early the next moining, Becky brought the 
telescope in their sitting-room, which faced the sea, to bear upon 
the bathingmiachmes on the beach , saw Briggs ariive, enter her 
box, and jmt out to sea , and was on the shoie ^ust as the nymph 
of whom she came m quest stepped out of the little caiavan on to 
the shingles It was a pretty picture the beach, the bathing- 
women’s faces, the long line of rocks and building were blushing and 
bright in the sunshine Rebecca wore a kind, tender smile on her 
face, and was holding out her pretty white hand as Briggs emerged 
from the box What could Briggs do but accept the salutation ^ 

‘Miss Sh Mrs Crawley,’ she said 

Mrs Crawley seized her hand, pressed it to her heart, and with 
a sudden impulse, flinging her arms round Briggs, kissed her 
affectionately ‘ Bear, dear friend ^ ’ she said, with a touch of 
such natural feeling, that Miss Biiggs of couise at once began to 
melt, and even the bathing-woman was mollified 

Rebecca found no difficulty in engaging Briggs in a long, 
intimate, and delightful conversation Everything that had 
passed since the moining of Beck^^’s sudden departure fiom Miss 
Crawley’s house m Park Bane up to the present day, and Mrs 
Bute’s happy retieat, was discussed and desciibed by Briggs All 
Miss Crawley’s symptoms, and the particulars of her illness 
and medical treatment, were narrated by the confidante with that 
fulness and accuracy which women delight in About their 
complaints and their doctois do ladies ever tire of talking to each 
other ^ Briggs did not, on this occasion , nor did Rebecca weaiy 
of listening She was thankful, truly thankful, that the dear kind 
Biiggs, that the faithful, the invaluable Firkin, had been permitted 
to remain with their benefactress through her illness Heaven 
bless her ^ though she, Rebecca, had seemed to act undutifully 
towards Miss Crawley, yet was not her fault a natural and 
sxcusable one ^ Could she help giving her* hand to the man who 
tiad won her heart 2 Briggs, the sentimental, could oflly turn up 
ler eyes to heaven at this appeal, and heave a sympathetic sigh, 
ind think that she, too, had given away her afiectipnss long years 
igo, and own that Rebecca was no very great criminal 
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^Can I ever foiget iier "^lio &o I’jefiiended tbe friendless orpRan 'Z 
No, though ^be has cast me ofi/ the latter said, shall never 
cease to love her, and I would devote my life to her service As 
my own benefactress, as my beloved Raw dons adored relative, I 
love and a<lmire ]Mi=js Crawley, dear Miss Briggs, beyond any 
woman in the woild and next to her I love ail those who are 
faithful to her /would nevei have treated Miss Crawley’s faith- 
ful friends as that odious designing Mrs Bute has done Rawdon, 
who was all heart, Rebecca continued, although lus outward 
manners might seem rough and careless, had said a hundred times, 
with tears in his eyes, that he blessed Heaven for sending his 
dearest Aunty two such admirable nurses as her attached Firkm 
and her admirable Miss Briggs Should the machmations of the 
horrible Mrs Bute end, as she too much feared they would, in 
banishing everybody that Miss Ciawiey loved from her side, and 
leaving that poor lady a victim to those harpies at the Rectory, 
Rebecca besought her (Miss Briggs) to remember that her own 
home, humble as it was, was always open to receive Briggs ^Dear 
friend,’ she exclaimed, in a transport of enthusiasm, ^ some hearts 
can never forget benefits , all women are not Bute Craw leys * 
Though why -should I complain of her,’ Rebecca added, ‘though 
I have been hex tool and the victim to her arts, do I not owe my 
dearest Rawdon to her *2 ^ And Rebecca unfolded to Briggs all 
Mrs Bute’s conduct at Queen’s Crawley, which, though unintel- 
ligible to her then, was clearly enough explained by the events 
now, — now that the attachment had sprung up which Mrs Bute 
had encouraged by a thousand artifices, — now that two innocent 
people had fallen into the snares which she had laid for them, and 
loved and married and been ruined through her schemes 

It was all very true Briggs saw the stratagems as clearly as 
possible Mrs Bute had made the match between Rawdon and 
Rebecca Yet, though the latter was a perfectly innocent victim. 
Miss Biiggs could not disguise from her friend her fear that Miss 
Crawley’s affections were hopele'^^sly estranged from Rebecca, and 
that the old lady would never forgive her nephew for making so 
imprudent a marriage 

On this iioint Rebecca had her own opinion, and still kept up a 
good heart If Miss Crawley did not forgive them at present, she 
might at least relent on a future day Even now, there was only 
that puling, sickly Pitt Crawley between Rawdon and a baionetcy , 
and should -^inything happen to the former, all would be well At 
all events, to have Mrs Bute’s designs exposed, and herself well 
abused, was a satisfaction, and might be advantageous to Rawdon’s 
mteiest , and Rebecca, after an hour’s chat with her recovered 
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friend, iett her with the most tender demonstrations of regaid, and 
quite assuied that the conx^ersation they had had togethei would 
be reported to Miss Ciawley before many hours were over 

This interview ended, it became full time for Rebecca to leturn 
to her inn, where all the party of the previous day were assembled 
at a farewell breakfast Rebecca took such a tender leave of 
Amelia as became two women who loved each other as sisters 
and having used her handkerchief plentifully, and hung on her 
friend’s neck as if they were parting for ever, and waved the 
handkerchief (which was quite dry, by the way) out of window, as 
the carnage drove off, she came back to the breakfast-table, and 
ate some prawns with a good deal of appetite, considering hei 
emotion, and while she was munching these delicacies, explained 
to Rawdon w^hat had occurred m her morning walk between, her- 
self and Briggs Her hopes were very high she made her 
husband share them She generally succeeded in making her 
husband share all her opinions, whether melancholy or cheerful 
‘ You will now, if you please, my dear, sit down at the writing- 
table and pen me a pretty little letter to Miss Crawley, in which 
you’ll say that you are a good boy, and that sort of thing ’ So 
Raw’-don sate down, and wrote off, ^Brighton, Thursday,’ and ‘My 
dear Aunt,’ with great rapidity , but there the gallant officer’s 
imagination failed him He mumbled the end of his pen, and 
looked up in his wife’s face She could not help laughing at his 
rueful countenance, and, marching up and down the lOom with her 
hands behind her, the little woman began to dictate a letter, which 
he took dowm 

‘ “ Before quitting the country and commencing a campaign, 

which very possibly may be fatal ” ’ 

‘ What *2 ^ said Rawdon, lathei surprised, but took the humour 
of the phrase, and presently wrote it down with a grin 

‘ “ Which veiy possibly may be fatal, I have come hither ” ’ 

‘ Why not say come here, Becky *2 come here’s grammar,’ the 
dragoon interposed 

‘ “ I have come hither,” ’ Rebecca insisted, with a stamp of her 
foot, ‘ “ to say farewell to my dearest and earliest friend I beseech 
you before I go, not perhaps to return, once more to let me press 
the hand from which I have received nothing but kindnesses all 
my life ” ’ 

‘“Kindnesses all my life,”’ echoed Rawdon, scratching down 
the words, and quite amazed at his own facility of composition 
‘ “ I ask nothing from you hut that we should part not in anger 
I have the pride of my family on some points, though not on all I 
married a painter’s daughter, and am not ashamed of the union ” ’ 
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^ No, run me through the body if I am ^ ’ Hawdon ejaculated 
‘You old booby,’ Rebecca said, pinching his ear and looking 
over to see that he made no mistakes in spelling — ‘ beseech is not 
spelt Tvith an a, and earliest is ' So he altered these 'words, bo'w- 
ing to the superior knowledge of his little Missis 

‘ “ I thought that you weie a-ware of the progress of my attach- 
ment,” ’ Rebecca continued ‘ “I knew that Mrs Bute Cra'wley 
confirmed and encouraged it But I make no reproaches I 
mariied a poor woman, and am content to abide by what I ha\e 
done Leave your property, dear aunt, as you will I shall 
never complain of the way m wrhich you dispose of it I would 
have you believe that I love jou for j ourself, and not for mone;y’s 
sake I want to be reconciled to you ere I leave England Let 
me, let me see you before I go A few weeks or months hence 
it may be too late, and I cannot bear the notion of quitting the 
countiy without a kind word of faiewell from you ” ' 

‘ She won’t recognise my style in ihat^ said Becky ‘ I made 
the sentences shoit and brisk on purpose ’ And this authentic 
missive was despatched under cover to Miss Briggs 

Old Miss Crawley laughed when Briggs, with great mystery, 
handed her over this candid and simple statement ‘ \Ye may read 
it now Mrs Bute is away,’ she said ‘Read it to me, Bnggs ’ 
When Briggs had read the epistle out, her patroness laughed 
more ‘ Don’t you see, you goose,’ she said to Bnggs, who professed 
to be much touched by the honest affection winch pervaded the 
composition — don’t you see that Rawdon never wrote a word of 
it ^2 He never wrote to me without asking for money in his life, 
and all his letters are full of bad spelling, and dashes, and bad 
grammar It is that little serpent of a governess who rules him ’ 
They are all alike, Miss Crawley thought in her heart They all 
want me dead, and are hankermg for my money 

‘ I don’t mind seeing Rawdon,’ she added, after a pause, and in 
a tone of perfect indifference ‘ I had just as soon shake hands 
with him as not Provided there is no scene, why shouldn’t we 
meet'2 I don’t mmd But human patience has its limits, and 
mind, my dear, I respectfully decline to receive Mrs Rawdon — I 
can’t support that qmte ’ — and Miss Briggs was fam to be content 
with this half-message of conciliation , and thought that the best 
method of bringing the old lady and her nephew together, was to 
wain Rawdon to be in» waiting on the Cliff, when Miss Crawley 
vent out fo^ her air in her chair 

There they met I don’t know whether Miss Crawley had any 
private feeling of legard or emotion upon seeing her old favourite , 
but she held out a couple of fingers to him with as smiling and 
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good-liuinoiired an air, as if they had met only the day before 
And as for Ra^\doij, he turned as red as scarlet, and wrung off 
Briggs’s hand, so great %\as his rapture and his confusion at the 
meeting Perhaps it was interest that moved him, or perhaps 
affection perhaps he as touched by the change which the illness 
of the last weeks had wi ought m his aunt 

‘ The old girl has always acted like a trump to me/ he said to 
his ^ife, as he nariated the interview, ^and I felt, you know, 
lather queer, and that sort of thing I walked by the side of the 
what-d’ye-call-’em, you know, and to her own door, where Bowls 
came to help her in And I wanted to go in very much, 
only ’ 

- Yan didn^t go Rawdon ’ screamed his v ife 

‘No, my dear;, I’m hanged if I wasn’t afraid when it came to 
the point ’ 

‘ You fool ^ you ought to have gone in, and never come out 
again,’ Rebecca said 

‘ Don’t call me names,’ said the big guardsman sulkily ‘ Perhaps 
I a fool, Becky, but you shouldn’t say so , ’ and he gave his 
wife a look, such as his countenance could v ear when angered, and 
such as was not pleasant to face r 

‘Well, dearest, to-morrow you must be on the look-out, and go 
and see her, mind, whether she asks you or no,’ Rebecca said, 
trying to soothe her angry yoke-mate On which he replied, that 
he vould do exactly as he liked, and would just thank her to keep a 
ci'v il tongue in her head — and the wounded husband went away, and 
passed the forenoon at the biUiard-room, sulky, silent, and suspicious 

But before the night was over he was compelled to give in, and 
own, as usual, to his wife’s superior prudence and foresight, by the 
most melancholy confirmation of the presentiments which she had 
regarding the consequences of the mistake which he had made 
Miss Crawley mmt have had some emotion upon seeing him and 
shaking hands with him after so long a rupture She mused upon 
the meeting a considerable time ‘ Rawdon is getting very fat and 
old, Briggs,’ she said to her compamon ‘ His nose has become red, 
and he is exceedingly coarse in appearance His marriage to that 
woman has hopelessly vulgarised him Mrs Bute always said they 
drank together, and I have no doubt they do Yes he smelt of 
gin abominably I remarked it Didn’t ^ou ’ 

In vain Briggs interposed that Mrs Bute spoke <ill of every- 
body and, «)s far as a person m her humble position could judge, 
was an 

‘An artful, designing woman "2 Yes, so she is, and she does 
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speak ill of eveiy one, — but I am certain that woman has made 

Rawdon drink All those low people do ’ 

^He was \ery much afiected at seeing joii, ma’am,’ the 
companion said ^ ‘ and I am sure, when j ou remember that he is 

going to the field of danger ^ 

^How much money has he promised you, Briggs'?’ the old 
spinster cried out, working herself into a nervous rage — ‘ there now, 
of course you begin to cry I hate scenes Why am I always to 
be worried Go and cry up in your own room, and send Firkm to 
me, — no, stop, sit down and blow your nose, and leave off crying, 
and write a letter to Captain Crawley ’ Poor Bnggs went and 
placed herself obediently at the writing-book Its leaves were 
blotted all over with relies of the firm, strong, rapid handwriting 
of the spinster’s late amanuensis, Mrs Bute Crawley 

* Begin “My dear sir,” or “Dear sir,” that wdi be better, and 
say you are desired by Mrs Crawley — no, by Miss Crawley’s 
medical man, by Mr Creamer, to state, that my health is such 
that all strong emotions would be dangerous m my present delicate 
condition — and that I must decline any family discussions or 
interviews whatever And thank him for coming to Brighton, 
and so forth, and beg him not to stay any longer on my account. 
And, Mi&s Biiggs, you may add that I wish him a bon voyage ^ and 
that if he will take the trouble to call upon my lawyer’s m Gray’s 
Inn Square, he will find there a communication for him Yes, that 
will do , and that will make him leave Brighton ’ The benevolent 
Briggs penned this sentence vith the utmost satisfaction 

‘ To seize upon me the very day after Mrs Bute was gone ^ ’ the 
old lady prattled on , ^ it w as too indecent Briggs, my dear, 
write to Mrs Crawley, and say she needn’t come back No — vshe 
needn’t — and she shan’t — and I won’t be a slave m my own house 
— and I won’t he starved and choked with poison They all want 
to kill me — all — all ’ — and with this the lonely old woman hurst 
into a scream of hysterical tears 

The last scene of her dismal Yanity Pair comedy was fast 
approaching , the tawdry lamps were going out one hy one , and 
the dark curtain was almost ready to descend 

That final paragraph, which referred Rawdon to Miss Crawlej ’s 
solicitor in London, and which Bnggs had written so good-naturedly, 
consoled the dragoon anS. his wife somewhat, after their first blank 
disappointment on reading the spinster’s refusal of a reconcihation 
And it effected the purpose for which the old lady had caused it to 
be written, by making Rawdon very eager to get to London 

Out of Jos’s losings and George Osborne’s bank-notes, he paid 
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bis bill at the inn, the landlord whereof does not probably kno^ to 
this diiy ho\^ doubtfully his account once stood Foi, as a general 
sends his baggage to the rear before an action, Bebecca hc‘d wisely 
packed up all their chief valuables and sent them off under care of 
Greorge’s servant, who went in charge of the trunks on the coach 
back to London Bawdon and his wnfe returned by the same 
conveyance next da} 

^ I should have liked to see the old girl before we went,’ Bawdon 
said ^She looks so cut up and altered that I’m sure she can’t 
last long I wonder what sort of a cheque I shall have at AYaxy s 
Two hundred — it can’t be less than two hundred — hey, Becky ' 

In consequence of the repeated visits of the gentlemen whose 
portraits have been taken m a preceding page, Bawdon and his 
wufe did not go back to their lodgmgs at Brompton, but put up at 
an inn Early the next morning, Bebecca had an oppoitunity of 
seeing them as she skirted that suburb on her road to old Mrs 
Sedley’s house at Fulham, whither she w^ent to look for her dear 
Amelia and her Brighton friends They were all oft to Chatham, 
thence to Harwich, to take shipping for Belgium with the regiment 
— kind old Mrs Sedley very much depressed and tearful, solitary 
Eeturnmg fiom this visit, Bebecca found her husband, who had 
been off to Griaj’s Inn and learnt his fate He came back furious 

^ By Jove, Becky,’ says be, ^ she’s only given me twenty pounds * ^ 

Though it told against themselves, the joke was too good, and 
Becky burst out laughing at Bawdon’s discomfiture 


CHAPTEB XXVI 


BETWEEN LONDON AND CHATHAM 


X quitting Brighton, our friend Geoige, as 
became a person of rank and fashion travel- 
ling in a barouche with fom horses, drove 
in state to a fine hotel in Cavendish Square, 
where a suite of splendid rooms, and a 
table magnificently furnished with plate 
and surrounded a half-dozen of black 
and silent waiters, was readj to receive 
the young gentleman and bis bride George 
did the honours of the place with a princely air to Jos and 
Dobbin , and Amelia, for the first time, and with exceeding shy- 
ness and timidity, presided at what George called hei own table 
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Geoige pooh-poohed the wme and bullied the waiters rojali^, 
and Jos gobbled the turtle \vith immense satisfaction Dobbin 
helped him to it ^ for the ladjr of the house, before "v^hom the 
tureen was placed, was so ignoiant of the contents, that she was 
going to help Mr Sedley without bestowing upon him either 
calipash or calipee 

The splendour of the entertainment, and the apartments m 
wrhich it was given, alaimed Mr Dobbin, who remonstrated after 
dinner, when Jos was asleep in the great chair But m vain he 
cried out against the enormity of turtle and champagne that was 
fit for an archbishop ‘ 1\ e always been accustomed to travel like 
a gentleman,’ George said, ‘ and, damme, my wife shall travel like a 
lady As long as there’s a shot m the locker, she shall want for 
nothing,’ said the generous fellow, quite pleased with himself for 
his magnificence of spirit Nor did Dobbin try and convince him 
that Amelia’s happiness was not centred in turtie-soup 

A while after dinner, Amelia timidly expressed a wish to go 
and see hei mamma, at Fulham w hich permission George granted 
her with some giumblmg And she tripped away to her enormous 
bedroom, in the centre of which stood the enormous funereal bed, 

* that the Dmperor Halixander’s SLster slep in when the allied 
sufferings was here,’ and put on her little bonnet and shawl with 
the utmost eagerness and pleasure George was still drinking 
claret when she returned to the dming-room, and made no signs of 
moving ‘ Aren’t y ou coming with me, dearest *2 ’ she asked him 
ISTo, the ‘dearest’ had ‘business’ that night His man should 
get her a coach and go with her And the coach being at the 
door of the hotel, Amelia made George a little disappointed curtsey 
after looking vainly into his face once or twice, and went sadly 
down the great staircase, Captain Dobbin after, who handed her 
into the vehicle, and saw it drive away to its destination The 
very valet was ashamed of mentioning the address to the hackney- 
coachman before the hotel waiters, and promised to instruct him 
when they got farther on 

Dobbin walked home to his old quarteis at the Slaughters’, 
thinking very likely that it would be dehghtful to be in that 
hackney-coach, along with Mrs Osborne George was evidently 
of quite a different taste , for when he had taken wine enough, he 
went off to half-price at the play, to see Mr Kean perform m 
Shylock Captain Osborne was a great lover of the drama, and 
had himseM* performed high-comedy characters with great distinc- 
tion in several garrison theatrical entertainments Jos slept on 
until long after dark, when he woke up with a start at the motions 
of his ser\ant, who was removing and emptying the decanters 
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on the table ^ and the hacknej -coach stand was again put into 
requisition for a carriage to comey this stout hero to his lodgings 
and bed 

Mis Sediey, yon may be sure, clasped her daughter to her 
heart with all maternal eagerness and affection, running out of the 
door as the carriage drew up before the little garden gate, to 
welcome the weeping, trembling young bride Old Mr Clapp, 
who was in his shut -sleeves trimming the garden-plot, shrank 
back alarmed The Irish servant-lass rushed up from the kitchen 
and smiled a ^ God bless you ’ Amelia could hardly walk along 
the flags and up the steps into the parlour 

How the floodgates "veie opened, and mother and daughter 
wept, when they were together embracing each other in this 
sanctuary, may readily be imagined by every reader who possesses 
the least sentimental turn When don’t ladies weep At what 
occasion of joy, sorrow, oi other business of life *2 and, after such 
an event as a marriage, mother and daughter were surely at liberty 
to give way to a sensibility which is as tender as it is refreshing 
About a question of marriage I have seen women who hate each 
other kiss and cry together quite fondly How m'S.ch more do 
they feel when they love * Good mothers are married over again 
at their daughters’ weddings and as for subsequent events, ^yho 
does not know how ultra-maternal grandmothers are *2 — in fact a 
woman, imtil she is a grandmother, does not often really know 
whafc to be a mother is Let us respect Amelia and hei mamma 
whispering and whimpering and laughing and crying in the pailour 
and the twilight Old Mr Sediey did He had not divined who 
was m the carnage when it drove up He had not flown out to 
Met his daughter, though he kissed her very warmly when she 
iitered the room (where he was occupied, as usual, with his papers 
and tapes and statements of accounts), and after sitting with the 
mother and daughter for a short time, he very wisely left the little 
ipartmeiit in their possession 

George’s valet was looking on in a very supercilious manner at 
Mr Clapp in his shirt-sleeves watei mg his rose-bushes He took 
off his hat, however, with much condescension to Mr Sediey, who 
asked news about his son-in-law, and about Jos’s carriage, and 
whether his horses had been down to Brighton, and about that 
infernal traitor Bonaparty, and the war until the Irish maid- 
seivant came with a plate and a bottle of wine, fronf which the 
old gentleman insisted upon helping the valet He gave him 
a half-guinea too, which the servant pocketed with a mixture 
of wonder and contempt ‘To the health of your master and 
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mistress, Trotter/ Mr Sedley said, ^ and here’s something to drink 
:^our health when you get home, Trotter " 

Theie w^eie but nine daj^s passt ^mee Amelia had left th<it little 
cottage and home — and yet how far oft the time seemed since she 
had bidden it farewell ^ What a gulf lay between her and that 
past life * She could look back to it from her piesent standing- 
place, and contemplate, almost as another being, the young un- 
married gill absoibed in her lo%e, haying no eyes but for one 
special object, receiving paiental aftection if not ungratefully, at 
least indifierently, and as if it were her due — her whole heart and 
thoughts bent on the accomplishment of one desire The review 

j "• jj 


I 



of those days, so lately gone jet so far away, touched her with 
shame , and the aspect of the kind mother filled her wuth tender 
remorse Was the prize gained — the heaven of life — and the 
winner still doubtful and unsatisfied '2 As his hero and heroine 
pass the matrimonial barrier, the novelist generally drops the 
curtain, as if the diama were over then the doubts and struggles 
of life ended as if, once landed in the marriage country, all were 
green and pleasant there and wife and husband had nothing but 
to link each other’s arn»s together, and wander gently downwards 
towards olc\ age in happy and perfect fruition But our little 
Amelia was just on the bank of her new country, and was already 
looking anxiously back towards the sad friendly figures waving 
faiewell to her across the stream, fioin the other distant shore 
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In honour of the young bnde’s ariival, her mother thought it 
necessary to prepare I don't know what festive entertainment, and 
aftti the fiist ehuiiitioii of talk, took leave of Mrs George Osborne 
for a \\hile, and dived down to the lower regions of the house to a 
sort of kitchen-parlour (occupied by Mr and Mrs Clapp, and in 
the evening, when her dishes were washed and her curl-papers 
removed, by Miss Flanmgan, the Irish servant), there to take 
measure=5 for the prejianng of a magnificent ornamented tea All 
people ha\e their wa;^s of expressing kindness, and it seemed to 
Mrs Sedle;y that a muffin and a quantity of oiange marmalade 
spread out in a little cut-glass saucer would be peculiarly agreeable 
refreshments to Amelia in her most interesting situation 

While these delicacies were being transacted below, Amelia, 
leaving the diawing-room, walked upstairs and found herself, she 
scarce knew how, in the little room which she had occupied 
before her mainage, and in that very chair in which she had 
passed so many bitter hours She sank back in its arms as if it 
were an old fnend , and fell to thinking over the past week, and 
the life beyond it Already to be looking sadly and vaguely 
back always to be pmmg for something which, when obtained, 
brought doubt and sadness rather than pleasure here was the lot 
of our poor little creature, and harmless lost wanderer in the great 
struggling crowds of Vanity Fair 

Here she sate, and recalled to herself fondly that image of 
George to which she had knelt before mainage Did she own to 
herself how different the real man was from that superb young 
hero whom she had worshipped ? It requires many, many years 
— and a man must be very bad indeed — before a wmman's pride 
and vanity will let her own to such a confession Then Bebecca's 
twinkling green eyes and baleful smile lighted upon her, and filled 
her wuth dismay And so she sate for a while indulging in her 
usual mood of selfish brooding, in that very listless melancholy 
attitude in which the honest maid servant had found her, on the 
day when she bi ought up the letter in which George renewed his 
offer of marriage 

She looked at the little white bed, which had been hers a few 
days before, and thought she would like to sleep in it that night, 
and wake, as formerly, with her mother smiling over her in the 
morning Then she thought with terror of the great funereal 
damask pavilion in the vast and dmgy sl^ate-bedroom, w^hicli was 
awaiting nei at the grand hotel in Cavendish Square Dear little 
v\hite bed ^ how many a long night had she wept on its pillow * 
Eiow she had despaired and hoped to die there , and now were 
not all her v ishes accomplished, and the lovei of ^ horn she had 
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despaiied her own for evei ^ Kind mother ^ how patientlf and 
teiideil> fehe had watched lound that hed ’ She went and knelt 
dow n by the hedaide , and there this wounded and tnnoious but 
gentle and loving soul sought for consolation, where as jet it must 
be owned, our little girl had but seldom looked for it Love had 
been her faith hitheito^ and the sad, bleeding, disappointed heart 
began to feel the want of another consoler 

Have w^e a right to lepeat or to overhear her prayers These, 
brotliei, aie secrets, and out of the domain of Vanity Fair, in 
which our stoiy lies 



But this may be said, that when the tea was finally announced, 
our young lady eame downstairs a great deal more cheerful , that 
she did not despond, or deplore her fate, or think about George^s 
coldness, oi Bebecca’s eyes, as she had been wont to do of late 
She went downstairs, and kissed her father and mother, and talked 
to the old gentleman, and made him more naerry than he had been 
for many a day She sate down at the piano which Dobbin had 
bought further, and sang over all her father’s favourite old songs 
She pronounced the tea to be excellent, and praised the exquisite 
taste in which the marmalade was arranged in the saucers And 
in determining to make everybody else bcij)py, she found herself 
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so ^ and was sound asleep in the great funereal pavilion, and only 
'woke up vith a smile vlien George ai lived fiom the theatre 

For the next day, George had more important ^business’ to 
tiansact than that which took him to see Mr Kean in Shylock 
Immediately on his arrival in London he had written off to his 
father’s solicitors, signifying his royal pleasure that an interview 
should take place between them on the morrow His hotel losses 
at billiards and cards to Captain Crawley had almost drained the 
young man’s purse, which wanted replenishing before he set out 
on his travels, and he had no resource but to infringe upon the 
two thousand pounds which the attorneys were commissioned to 
pay over to him He had a perfect belief m his own mind that 
his father would lelent hefoie very long How could any parent 
be obdurate for a length of time against such a paragon as he w^as “2 
If Ins mere past and personal merits did not succeed m mollifying 
his father, George determined that he would distinguish himself so 
prodigiously in the ensuing campaign that the old gentleman must 
give m to him And if not ^ Bah f the world was before him 
His luck might change at cards, and theie was a deal of spending 
in two thousand pounds 

So he sent off Amelia once more m a carnage to her mamma, 
with strict orders and carte hlancke to the two ladies to purchase 
everything requisite for a lady of Mrs George Osborne’s fashion, 
who was going on a foreign tout They had but one day to 
complete the outfit, and it may be imagined that then business 
therefore occupied them pretty fully In a carriage once more, 
bustling about fiom milliner to linen draper, escorted back to the 
carriage by obsequious shopmen or polite owners, Mis Sedley was 
herself again almost, and sincerely happy foi the first time since 
their misfortunes Kor was Mrs Amelia at all above the pleasure 
of shopping, and baigaming, and seeing and buying pretty things 
(Would any man, the most philosophic, give twopence for a woman 
who was 2) She gave herself a little treat, obedient to her 
husband’s ordeis, and purchased a quantity of lady’s gear, showing 
a great deal of taste and elegant discernment, as all the shop- 
folks said 

And about the war that was ensuing Mis Osborne was not 
much alarmed , Bonaparty was to be crushed almost without a 
struggle Margate packets were sailing e^ry day, filled with men 
of fashion and ladies of note, on their way to Brussels^and Ghent 
People were going not so much to a war as to a fashionable tour 
The newspapers laughed the wretched upstart and swmdlei to 
scorn Such a Corsican wretch as that withstand the aimies of 
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Europe and the genius of the immoital Wellington ^ Amelia held 
him in utter contempt, for it needs not to be said that this suit 
and gentle creatme took her opinions from those peojde ■^ho 
siiriounded her, such fidehty being much too humble-mmded to 
think for itself "Well, in a word, she and her mother performed 
a great day^s shopping, and she acquitted herself ^ith considerable 
liveliness and credit on this her first appearance in the genteel 
woild of London 

George meanwhile, v ith his hat on one side, his elbow s 
squared, and his swaggering martial air, made for Bedford Bow, 
and stalked into the attorney's offices as if he was lord of e\ery 
pale-faced clerk who was scribbling there He ordered somebody 
to inform Mr Higgs that Captain Osborne was waiting, in a fierce 
and patronising w ay, as if the peLzTi of an attorney, w ho had thrice 
his brains, fifty times his money, and a thousand times his experi- 
ence, was a w’-retched underlmg who should instantly leave all his 
business in life to attend on the Captain’s pleasure He did not 
see the sneer of contempt w hich passed all round the room, from 
the first clerk to the articled gents, from the articled gents to the 
ragged writers and white-faced runners in clothes too tight for 
them, as he ’^te there tapping his hoot with his cane, and think- 
ing what a parcel of miserable poor devils these w^ere The 
miseiable poor devils knew all about his affairs They talked 
about them over their pints of beer at their public-house clubs to 
other clerks of a night Ye gods, what do not attorneys and 
attorneys’ clerks know m London * Ho thing is hidden from their 
inquisition, and their familiars mutely rule our city 

Perhaps George expected, when he entered Mr Higgs’s apart- 
ment, to find that gentleman commissioned to give him some 
message of compromise or conciliation from his father , peihaps Ins 
haughty and cold demeanour was adopted as a sign of Ins spirit 
and resolution but if so, his fierceness was met by a chilling 
coolness and indifference on the attorney’s part, that rendered 
swaggering absurd He pretended to be writing at a papei wdien 
the Captain entered ‘ Pray, sit down, sir,’ said be, ‘ and I wull 
attend to your little affair in a moment Mr Poe, get the release 
papers, if you please , ’ and then he fell to writing again 

Poe having produced those papers, his chief calculated the 
amount of two thousand pounds’ stock at the rate of the day , and 
asked Captain Osborne whether he would take the sum in a cheque 
upon the bankers, or whether he should direct the latter to purchase 
stock to that amount ^ One ot the late Mrs Osborne’s trustees 
IS out of town,’ he said indifferently, ‘but my client -wishes to meet 
youi wishes, and have done with the business as quick as possible ’ 
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^Grive me a cheque, sir,’ said the Captain, veiy surlily ‘Damn 
the shillings and halfpence, sir/ he added, as the lawyer was making 
out the amount of the draft , and, flattering himself that by this 
stroke of magnanimity he had put the old quiz to the blush, he 
stalked out of the office -with the paper m his pocket 

^That chap will be in gaol in two years,’ Mr Higgs said to 
Mr Poe 

^ Won’t O come round, sir, don’t you think *2’ 

‘Won’t the Monument come round,’ Mr Higgs replied 
‘ He’s going it pretty fast,’ said the cleik ‘ He’s only married 
a week, and I saw him and some other military chaps handing 
Mrs Highflyer to her carriage after the play ’ And then another 
case was called, and Mr George Osborne thenceforth dismissed from 
these worthy gentlemen’s memory 

The draft tv as upon our friends Hulker and Bullock of Lombard 
Street, to whose house, still thinking he was doing business, George 
bent his way, and from whom he received his money Frederick 
Bullock, Esq , whose yellow face was over a ledger, at which sate 
a demure clerk, happened to be m the banking-ioom when George 
entered His yellow face turned to a more deadly colour when he 
saw the Captain, and he slunk back guiltily into the inmost parlour 
George was too busy gloating over the money (for he had never 
had such a sum before) to mark the countenance or flight of the 
cadaverous suitor of his sister 

Fred Bullock told old Osborne of his son’s appearance and 
conduct ‘ He came in as bold as brass,’ said Frederick ‘ He has 
diawn out eveiy shilling How long will a few hundred pounds 
last such a chap as that?’ Osborne swore with a gieat oath that 
he little cared when or how soon he spent it Fied dined every 
day m Bussell Square now But altogether, George was highly 
pleased with his day’s business All his own baggage and outfit 
was put into a state of speedy preparation, and he paid Amelia’s 
purchases with cheques on his agents, and Tvith the splendoui of 
a lord 
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CHAPTER XXYII 




IN WHICH AWELIA JOINS IIEB BEOniENT 

HEN Jos’s fine carnage drove up to the inn 
door at Chatham, the first face ^hich 
recognised was the friendly coiinte- 
^ nance of Captain Dobbin, who had been 

\\ ‘ 4 pacing the street for an hour past m ev- 
il pectation of his friends’ arrival The 

t!®''// Captain, with shells on his frock-coat, and 

Wvl/ ^ crimson sash and sabre, presented a 

' nulitary appearance, which made Jos quite 

proud to be able to cliim such an ac- 
quaintance, and the stout civilian hailed 
him with a cordiality very difierent from 
the leception which Jos vouchsafed to his friend iii Brighton and 
Bond Stieet 

Along wi^h the Captain was Ensign Stubble, who, as the 
barouche neared the inn, burst out with an exclamation of ‘ By 
Jove, what a pretty girl*’ highly applauding Osborne’s choice 
Indeed, Amelia, dressed in her weddmg-pelisse and pink ribbons, 
with a flush in her face, occasioned by rapid travel through the 
open an, looked so fresh and pretty as fully to justify the Ensign’s 
compliment Dobbin liked h im for m aking it As he stepped ' 
forwaid to help the iad^ouF~ofThe"ca^ Stubble saw what a 
pretty little hand she gave him, and what a sweet pretty little foot 
came tupping down the step He blushed profusely, and made 
the very best bow of which he was capable , to which Amelia, 
seeing the number of the — ^th regiment embroidered on the Ensign’s 
cap, leplied with a blushing smile and a curtsey on her part , 
which finished the young Ensign on the spot Dobbin took most 
kindly to Mr Stubble from that day, and encouraged him to talk 
about Amelia in then private walks, and at each other’s quarters 
It became the fashion, indeed, among all the honest young fellows 
of the — th to adore and admire Mrs Osborne Her simple artless 
behaviour, and modest kindness of demeanour, won all then un- 
sophisticated heaits , sil which simplicity and sweetness are quite 
impossible -^to desciibe in print But who has not beheld these| 
among women, and leeognised the presence of all soits of qualities 
in them, even though they say no more to you than that they aic 
engaged to dance the next quadrille, or that it is very hot weathei 





YAHITS- FAIR 


George, ah\.i\s the chcimiiion of Ins regiment, lose immensely in 
the opinion of the jontn of the corps by his gallantly in niari;ymg 
this poitionless young creatme, and by his choice of such a jiretty 
kind paitncr 

In the sitting-room which was awaiting the tra\ellers, Amelia, 
to her surpri-^e, found a letter addressed to JMis Captain Osborne 
It was a tiiangular billet, on pink paper, and sealed with a dove 
and an olive bianch, and a profusion of light-blue sealing-wax, 
and it ’vvas ^\ritteii in a 'iery large, though undecided, female 
hand 

^ It’s Peggy O’Dowd’s fist,’ said George, laughing ^ I kuow it 
by the kisses on the seal ’ And, in fact, it was a note from Mrs 
Major O’Dowd, lequesting the pleasure of Mrs Osborne’s company 
that very evening to a small friendly party ^Yoii must go,’ 
George said ‘You will make acquaintance with the regiment 
there O’Dowd goes in command of the regiment, and Peggy goes 
m command of O’Dowd ’ 

But they had not been for many minutes in the enjoyment of 
Mrs O’Dowd’s letter, when the door was flung open, and a stout 
jolly lady, in a riding-habit, followed by a couple of ofiiceis of Ours, 
enteied the room r» 

‘ Sure, I couldn’t stop till tay-time Pi esent me, Garge, my 
dear fellow, to your lady Madam, I’m deloighted to see ye , and 
to present to yon me husband, INIeejor O’Dowd,’ and with this, 
the jolly lady m the nding-hahit giasped Amelia’s band very 
'ftarmly, and the latter knew at once that the lady was before 
her whom her husband had so often laughed at ‘ You’ve often 
heard of me from that husband of yours,’ said the lady, with 
great vi\acity 

‘You’ve often heard of hei,’ echoed her husband, the Major 

Amelia answered, smiling, ‘ that she had ’ 

‘And small good he’s told you of me,’ Mr^s O’Dowd replied, 
adding that ‘George was a wicked divvle ’ 

‘That I’ll go bail for,’ said the Major, trying to look knowing, 
at which George laughed , and Mrs O’Dowd, with a tap of her 
whip, told the Major to be quiet , and then requested to be pre- 
sented in form to Mrs Captain Osboine 

‘This, my dear,’ said George with great gravity, ‘is my very 
good, kind, and excellent friend, Auralia Margaretta, otherwise 
called Peggy — ’ 

‘ Faith, you’re right,’ interposed the Major 

‘ —Otherwise called Peggy, lady of Major Michael O’Dow^d, of 
our legiment, and daughtei of Fitzjmld Bei’sford de Bui go Malony 
of Glenmalonjr, County Kildaie/ 
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^Aiid Muij in Bqueej, Donlm,’ &aid the lady 'v\ith calm siipen- 
oiity 

‘And Aim 3. an Sqn ire, sure enough/ the Alajnr whi^fiercd* 

‘^Twas tliLie < oorted me, Aleejor dear,' the lad;y said, ami 
the Alajoi absented to this as to ever;y other proposition \^hich 
made geneiallv m company 

Alajor O'Du'wd, -who had served his soteieign m every quarter 
of the 'world, and had ])aid for eveiy step in his piofession by some 



moie than equivalent act of daring and gallantly, was the most 
modest, silent, sheep-faced and meek of little men, and as obedient 
to bis wife as if he had been her tay-boy At the mess-table he 
sate silently, and drank a gieat deal When full of liquor, he 
reeled silently home AVlien he spoke, it vp-as to agree with every- 
body on eveiy conceivable point , and he passed through life in 
perfect ease and good-humour The hottest suns of India never 
heated his temper , and the Walcheren ague never shook it He 
walked up to a battery with just as much indifference as to a 
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rlinner-tabie had dined on horse-flesh and turtle with equal relish 
and apjjetite and had an old mothei, Mrs O^Dowd of 0’1 )otv dstown 
indeed, whom he had nevei disobeyed but when he lan away and 
enlisted, and when he persisted in mair^ing that odious Peggy 
Malony 

Peggy was one of five sisters, and eleven children, of the noble 
house of Glenmalony, but her husband, though hei own cousin, 
was of the mother’s side, and so had not the inestimable advantage 
of being allied to the Malonys, whom she believed to be the most 
famous family m the woild Having tried nine seasons at Dublin 
and two at Bath and Cheltenham, and not finding a partner for 
life, Miss Malony ordered her cousin Mick to marry her when she 
was about thirty- thiee years of age, and the honest fellow obeying, 
carried her off to the West Indies, to preside o\er the ladies of the 
— th regiment, into which he had just exchanged 

Before Mrs O’Dowd was half an hour in Amelia’s (or indeed in 
anybody else’s) company, this amiable lady told all her birth and 
pedigree to her new fnend ^My deai,’ said she, good-naturedly, 

^ it was my intention that Garge should be a brother of my own, 
and my sister Glorvina would have suited him entirely But as 
bj go lies are bygones, and he was engaged to youfoelf, why, I’m 
determined to take you as a sister instead, and to look upon you 
as such, and to love :you as one of the family Faith, you’ve 
got such a nice good-natuied face and way widg you, that I’m 
sure we’ll agree, and that you’ll be an addition to our family 
anyway ’ 

‘’Deed and she will,’ said O’Dowd, with an approving air, and 
Amelia felt herself not a little amused and giateful to be thus 
suddenly introduced to so laige a party of relations 

‘We’re all good fellows here,’ the Major’s lady continued 
‘ There’s not a regiment in the service where you’ll find a more 
united society nor a more agreeable mess-room There’s no 
quarrelling, bickering, slandthering, nor small talk amongst us 
We all love each other ’ 

‘ Especially Mrs Magenis,’ said George, laughing 
‘Mis Captain Magenis and me has made uji, though her 
treatment of me would bring me grey hairs with soriow to the 
grave ’ 

‘ And you w ith such a beautiful front of black, Peggv, my dear,’ 
the Major cried ^ 

‘Hould your tongue, Mick, you booby Them husbands are 
always in the way, Mrs Osborne, my deai , and as for my Mick, I 
often tell him he should never open his mouth but to give the woid 
of command, oi to put meat and drink into it I’ll tell you about 
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the regiment, and wain yuii when were alone Introduce me to 
your bi other now , sure he’s a mighty fine man, and reminds me of 
me cousin Dan Maluny (Maiuny of BiIKmalony, my dear, jou 
know, who mar’ied Ophalia Scully, of Oystherstown own cou<^m to 
Lord Poldoody) Mr Sedley, sir I’m deloighted to be made known 
te ye I suppose you'll dine at the me^s to-day (Mind that 
divwle of a docther, Mick, and whatever dn, kecx> yourself sober 
for me paity this e\enmg‘ ) ’ 

‘It’s the 150th gives us a farewell dinner, my love,’ interposed 
the Major, ‘but we’ll easy get a card for Mr Sedley ’ 

‘ Run, Simple (Ensign Simple, of Ours, mj dear Amelia I 
forgot to introjuice him to ye) Run in a hurry, with Mrs Major 
O’Dowd’s compliments to Colonel Ta\ish, and Captain Osborne has 
brought his broth ernlaw down, and will bring him to the 150th 
mess at five o’clock sharp — when you and I, my dear, wull take 
a snack here, if you like ’ Befoie Mis O’Dowd’s speech was 
concluded, the young Ensign was trotting dowmstairs on his 
commission 

‘Obedience is the soul of the army We will go to our dut:^, 
while Mis O^DowM wall stay and enlighten you, Emmy,’ Captain 
Osborne said , and the two Captains, taking each a wing of the 
Major, walked out wath that officer, grinning at each other over 
his head 

And now, having her new friend to herself, the impetuous Mi^ 
O’Dow^d pioceeded to pour out such a quantity of infoimation as 
no poor little woman’s memory could ever tax itself to bear Slie 
told Amelia a thousand particulars relative to the very numerous 
family of which the amazed young lady found herself a member 
‘Mrs Heavytop, the Colonel’s wife, died in Jamaica of the ^^ellow 
faver and a broken heart comboined, for the horrud old Colonel, 
with a head as bald as a cannon-ball, was making sheep’ s-eyes at a 
half-caste girl there Mis Magems, though without education, 
was a good woman, but she had the divvie’s tongue, and would 
cheat her own mother at whist Mrs Captain Eark must turn up 
her lobster eyes forsooth at the idea of an honest round game 
(wherein me fawther, as pious a man as ever went to church, me 
uncle Dane Malony, and our cousin the Bishop, took a hand at 
loo, or whist, eveiy night of then lives) ISTayther of ’em’s gam’ 
with the regiment this time,’ Mrs O’Dowd added ‘ Fanny 
Magems stops w ith her mother, who sells small coal and potatoes, 
most likely, in Islington-tow n, hard by London, though she’s always 
bragging of her father’s ships, and pointing them out to us as they 
go up the river and Mrs Kirk and her children will stop here in 
Bethesda Place, to be mgh to her favourite preacher Dr Ramshom 
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George, ah\ the chamjuon of liis regiraent, lose immensely m 
the opinion of the ^outh of the corps by his gallantry in maiiymg 
this portionless young creatme, and by his choice of such a pretty 
kind paitnei 

In the sittmg-room which was awaiting the travellers, Amelia, 
to her surprise, found a letter addressed to Mrs Captain Osborne 
It TV as a tiiangular billet, on pink paper, and sealed with a dove 
and an olive bianch, and a profusion of light-blue sealing-wax, 
and it was w^ritten in a veiy large, though undecided, female 
hand 

‘ It’s Peggy O ’Dowdys fist,’ said George, laughing ‘ I know it 
by the kisses on the seal ’ And, m fact, it was a note from Mrs 
Major O’Dowd, requesting the pleasure of Mrs Osborne’s company 
that very evening to a small friendly party ^ You must go,’ 
George said ‘You will make acquaintance with the regiment 
there O’Dowd goes in command of the regiment, and Peggy goes 
in command of O’Dowd ’ 

But they had not been for many minutes in the enjoyment of 
Mrs O’Dowd’s letter, when the door was fiung open, and a stout 
jolly lady, in a riding-habit, followed by a couple of ofhceis of Ouis, 
enteied the room o 

‘Sure, I couldn’t stop till tay-time Present me, Garge, my 
dear fellow, to youi lady Madam, I’m deloighted to see ye , and 
to present to jou me husband, Meejor O’Dowd,’ and with this, 
the jolly lady m the nding-hahit giasped Amelia’s band very 
warmly, and the latter knew at once that the lady w^as before 
her whom her husband had so often laughed at ‘You’ve often 
heard of me from that husband of yours,’ said the lady, with 
great vivacitj 

‘You’ve often heard of hei,’ echoed her husband, the Major 

Amelia answered, smiling, ‘ that she had ’ 

‘And small good he’s told you of me,’ Mrs O’Dowd replied, 
adding that ‘George was a wicked divvle ’ 

‘That I’ll go bail for,’ said the Majoi, trj-ing to look knowing, 
at which George laughed, and Mrs O’Dowd, with a tap of her 
whip, told the Major to he quiet , and then requested to be pre- 
sented in form to Mrs Captain Osboine 

‘This, my dear,’ said George with great gravity, ‘is my veiy 
good, kind, and excellent friend, Auralia Margaretta, otherwise 
called Peggy — 

‘ Faith, you’re right,’ interposed the Major 

‘ -—Otherwise called Peggy, lady of Mnjor Michael U'Dowd, of 
mr regiment, and daughtei of Fitzjuzld Bei’sfoul de Bmgo Malony 
Df Glenmalony, County Kildare,’ 
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‘And Mai} in Squeer, Dublin/ said the lady Tvith calm siiperi- 
oiity 

‘And Mill} an Squaie, sure enough/ the Major whispeicd 

‘^Twas thtie ye courted me, Meejor deai/ the lad;} said, ami 
the Major assented to this as to everj othei propositiun which 
made geneially in company 

Major O’Duwd, who had served his so\ereign m every quarter 
of the world, and had paid for eveiy -^tep in his piofession hj some 



moie than equivalent act of daring and gallantly, was the most 
modest, silent, sheep-faced and meek of little men, and as obedient 
to his wife as if he had been her tay-boy At the mess-table he 
sate silently, and drank a gieat deal When full of liquor, he 
reeled silently home WVen he spoke, it was to agree with every- 
body on evefy conceivable point , and he passed through life m 
perfect ease and good-humour The hottest suns of India never 
heatetl his temper , and the Walcheren ague never shook it He 
walked up to a battery wnth just as much indifference as to a 
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diniier*table had dined on horse-fiefeli and turtle with equal relish 
and appetite ^ and had an old mothei, Mrs O'Dowd of O'Dow dstown 
indeed, whom he had never disobeyed but when he lan away and 
enlisted, and when he persisted in mair^ing that odious Peggy 
Malon;^ 

one of five sisters, and eleven children, of the noble 
house of Glenmalony , but her husband, though her own cousin, 
was of the mother's side, and so had not the inestimable advantage 
of being allied to the Malonys, whom she believed to be the most 
famous family in the T^oild Having tried nine seasons at Dublin 
and two at Bath and Cheltenham, and not finding a partner for 
life. Miss Malony ordered her cousin Mick to marry her when she 
was about thirty-thiee ytears of age, and the honest fellow obeying, 
carried her off to the We.st Indies, to preside over the ladies of the 
— th regiment, into whicl^^ he had just exchanged 

Before Mrs O'Dow’d wals half an hour in Amelia’s (or indeed in 
anybody else’s) company, this amiable lady told all her birth and 
pedigree to her new friend ^My deai,' said she, good-naturedly, 
‘^it was my intention that Gar^e should be a brother of my own, 
and my sister Glorvina would ha^ve suited him entirely But as 
bygones are bygones, and he was engaged to youfself, why, I'm 
detei mined to take you as a sister i^nstead, and to look upon you 
as such, and to lo^e jou as one ot"* the family Faith, you've 
got such a nice good-natuied face anli^ way widg you, that I'm 
sure w-e'll agree, and that you'll be a^-^u addition to our family 
anyway' h. 

Deed and she will,' said O'Dowd, wit/h an approving air, and 
Amelia felt herself not a little amused anc '1 grateful to be thus 
suddenly introduced to so large a party of rel ations 
^ good fellows here,' the Maj^ or’s lady continued 

There's not a regiment in the service where you'll find a more 
united society nor a more agreeable mess-poom There's no 
qxiarrelling, bickering, slandthering, nor small talk amongst tis 
vVe all love each other ' ? 

‘Especially Mrs Magenis,' said George, laugl’^^mg 
Mrs Captain Magenis and me has made^ though her 
treatment of me would bring me grey bans wi th soriow to the 
grave ' tv 

Li with such a beautiful front of black, ^^Poggy? niy dear,' 

tile Major cried 

‘Hould your tongue, Mick, you booby The ^ husbands are 
a ways in the way, Mrs Osborne, my deai , and for my Mick, I 
orten tell him he should never open liis mouth but ^^to give the woid 
ot command, or to put meat and dunk into it I dl tell you about 
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the regiment, and ’wain yon when were alone Intioduce me to 
your bi other now , sure he’s a mighty hue man, and rniimds me of 
me cousin Dan Maion;y (Maiony of BalHmalun^, my dear, >ou 
know, who marhed Ophalia Scully, of Oystherstoi.\ n cou'^m to 
Lord Poldoody) Mr Sedley, sir I’m deloighted to be made known 
te ye I suppose youdl dine at the mess to day ( Mind that 
divvle of a doctber, Mick, and w hatever ye du, keep yourself sober 
for me party this evening ) ’ 

^It’s the 150th gives us a farewell dinner, my lo\e,’ interposed 
the Major, ‘ but we’ll easy get a card for Mr Sedley ’ 

^ Run, Simple (Ensign Simple, of Ours, my dear Amelia I 
forgot to mtrojuice him to ^e) Run m a hurry, with Mis Major 
O’Dowd’s compliments to Colonel Ta\ish, and Captain Osborne has 
brought his brothernlaw down, and will brmg him to the 150th 
mess at five o’clock sharp — when you and I, my dear, will take 
a snack here, if you like’ Befoie Mis O’Dowd’s speech was 
concluded, the young Ensign was trotting downstairs on his 
commission 

^Obedience is the soul of the army We will go to our dutj, 
while Mis O^Dowd will stay and enlighten jou, Emmy,’ Captain 
Osborne said , and the two Captains, taking each a wing of the 
Major, walked out with that officer, grinning at each other over 
his head 

And now, having hei new friend to herself, the impetuous Mrs 
O’DowM pioceeded to pour out such a quantity of infoimation as 
no pool little woman’s memory could ever tax itself to beai She 
told Amelia a thousand particulars relative to the very numerous 
family of which the amazed young lady found herselt a member 
^ Mrs Heavytop, the Colonel’s -wife, died in Jamaica of the yellow 
faver and a bioken heart comboined, for the horrud old Colonel, 
with a head as bald as a cannon-ball, was making sheep’s-eyes at a 
half-caste girl there Mis Magenis, though without education, 
was a good woman, but she had the diwle’s tongue, and would 
cheat her own mother at wdiist Mrs Captain Kirk must turn up 
her lobster eyes forsooth at the idea of an honest round game 
(wherein me fawther, as pious a man as ever went to church, me 
uncle Dane Maiony, and our cousin the Bishop, took a hand at 
loo, 01 whist, eveiy night of their lives) Nayther of ’em’s goin’ 
with the regiment thi^s time,’ Mrs O’DowM added ‘ Fanny 
Magenis stcys with her mother, who sells small coal and potatoes, 
most likely, in Islington-town, hard by London, though she’s always 
bragging of her father’s ships, and pointing them out to us as the\ 
go up the river and Mrs Kirk and her children wnll stop here in 
Bethesda Place, to be mgh to her favourite preacher Dr Ramshorn 
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Mrs Bunny’s in an interesting situation — faith, and she alwa3^s is, 
then — and has given the Lieutenant seven already And Eii&ign 
Posky’s -wife, who joined months before you, my dear, has 

quarl’d with Tom Posky a score of times, till you can hear ’em all 
over the bar’ck (they say they’re come to broken pleets, and Tom 
never accounted for his black oi), and she’ll go back to her mother, 
who keejis a ladies’ siminar^ at Richmond, — bad luck to her for 
running away fiuin it ^ Where did you get jour finishing, my 
dear ^ I had mom, and no expmce spared, at Madame Flanagan’s, 
at Ilyssus G-rove, Booteistoiivn, near Dublin, wid a Marchioness 
to teach us the true Parisian pionunciation, and a retired 
Meejor-General of the French service to put us through the 
exercise ’ 

Of this incongruous family our astonished Amelia found her- 
self all of a sudden a member with Mrs O’Dowd as an elder 
sister She was piesented to her other female relations at 
tea-time, on whom, as she was quiet, good-natured, and not 
too handsome, she made rather an agreeable impiession, until 
the arrival of the gentlemen from the mess of the 150th, who 
all admired hei so, that her sisters began, of cours^ to find fault 
with her 

‘ I hope Osborne has sown his wild oats,’ said Mrs Magenis to 
Mis Bunny a refoimed rake makes a good husband, sure it’s 

she will have the fine chance with Gaige,’ Mrs O’Do-wd remarked 
to Posky, who had lost her position as bride in the regiment, and 
was quite aiigiy vith the usurper And as for Mrs Kirk the 
disciple of Dr Ramshorn put one or two leading professional 
questions to Amelia, to see whethei she was awakened, whether 
she was a professing Christian, and so forth , and finding from the 
simplicity of Mrs Osborne’s replies that she was yet in utter 
darkness, put into her hands three little penny books with pictures, 
viz, The Howhrtg Wzldemess, The Washerwoman of Wandsworth 
Common^ and The BriUsh Soldier* s Best Bayonet, which, bent upon 
awakening her before she slept, Mrs Kirk begged Amelia to read 
that night ere she went to bed 

But all the men, like good fellows as they were, rallied round 
their comrade’s pretty wife, and paid her their court with soldierly 
gallantry She had a little triumph, which flushed her spirits and 
made her eyes sparkle George was proud of her popularity, and 
pleased with the manner (which w’^as very gay and graceful, though 
naive and a little timid) with which she received the gentlemen’s 
attentions, and answered their compliments And he in his 
uniform — how much handsomer he was than any man m the 
room f She felt that he was affectionately watching her, and 
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glowed v/ith pleasure at his kindne&s ‘ I w ill make all his friends 
welcome, she resolved in her heart ‘I will love all who love 
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him I will always try and he gay and good-humoured and make 
his home happy ^ 

The regiment indeed adopted her with acclamation The 
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Captains approved, the Lieutenants applauded, the Ensigns admired 
Old Cutler, the Doctoi, made one or two jokes, which, being 
professional, need not be repeated , and Cackle, the Assistant 
M D of Edinburgh, condescended to examine her upon leeterature, 
and tried her viith his three best Eiench quotations Young 
Stubble went about from man to man "vv bispering, ^ Jove, isn^t she 
a pietty gal 5’ and nevei took his eyes off hei except when the 
negus came m 

As for Captain Dobbin, he never so much as spoke to her 
during the whole evening But he and Captain Poiter of the 
150th took home Jos to the hotel, who was m a very maudlin 
state, and had told his tig^^r-hunt story with great effect, both at 
the mess table, and at the soi'?ee to Mrs O’Dowd m her tuiban 
and bird of paradise Having put the Collector into the hands of 
Ills seiiant, Dobbin loitered about, smoking his cigar before the 
inn door George had meanwhile very carefully shawled his wife, 
and brought her away from Mrs O’Dowd’s after a general hand- 
shaking from the young officers, who accompanied her to the fly, 
and cheeied that vehicle as it drove off So Amelia gave Dobbin 
her little hand as she got out of the carnage, and lebuked him 
smilingly for not having taken any notice of her all ipght 

The Ca]ptain continued that deleteiious amusement of smoking, 
long after the inn and the street were gone to bed He watched 
the lights vanish from George’s sitting-room windows, and shme 
out in the bedroom close at hand It was almost morning when 
he returned to his own quarters He could hear the cheering from 
the ships in the river, where the transports were already taking in 
their cargoes preparatory to dropping down the Thames 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

IN TTHICH AMELIA. INTxVEE^ THE LOW COlTNTKIFfe 

E regiment with its officers to he 
transported in ships provided His 
Majesty s Government for the occa- 
sion and m two days after the festn e 
assembly at Mrs O^Dowd^s apart- 
ments, in the midst of cheering from 
all the East India ships m the ri\er, 
and the military on shore, the band 
playing ‘ God save the King/ the 
officers waving their hats, and the 
crews hurrahing gallantly, the trans- 
ports went down the ri\er and pro- 
ceeded under con\ oy to Ostend 
Meanwhile the gallant Jos had agreed 
to escort his sister and the Majors 
wife, the bulk of whose goods and chattels, including the famous 
bird-of-paradise and turban, were -with the regimental baggage so 
that our two heroines drove pretty much unencumbered to Rams- 
gate, vhere theie were plenty of packets plj^ mg, in one of which 
they had a speedy passage to Ostend 

That period of Jos’s life which now ensued was so full of 
incident, that it served him for conversation for many jears after, 
and even the tiger-hunt story was put aside for more stiiiing 
narratives which he had to tell about the great campaign of 
Waterloo As soon as he had agreed to escort his sister abroad, 
it M as remarked that he ceased shaving his upper lip At 
Chatham he followed the parades and drills with great assiduity 
He listened with the utmost attention to the conversation of his 
brother-officers (as he called them in after-days sometimes), and 
learned as many military names as he could In these studies the 
excellent Mrs O’Dowd was of great assistance to him , and on the 
day finally when they embarked on board the Lovely Rose^ which 
■vas to cany them to tjieir destination, he made his appearance 
in a hraideij frock-coat and duck trousers, with a foraging-cap 
ornamented with a smart gold hand Having his carnage with 
him, and informing everybody on board confidentiall> that he was 
going to join the Duke of Wellington’s army, folks mistook him for 
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a great personage, a commissary -general, or a Goveinmcnt courier 
at the very least 

He siifiered hugely on the voyage, during which the ladies were 
likcw ise prostrate ^ hut Amelia was brought to life again as the 
packet made Ostend, by the sight of the tiansports conveying her 
regiment, which entered the harbour almost at the same time with 
the Lovely Hobc Jos went in a collapsed state to an inn, while 
Captain Dobbin escorted the ladies, and then busied himself in 
fleeing Jos’s carnage and luggage from the ship and the custom- 
house, for Mr Jos w^as at present without a servant, Osborne’s 
man and his own pampered menial having conspired together at 
Chatham, and refused point-blank to cross the water This 
revolt, vhich came veiy suddenly, and on the last da>, so alarmed 
Mr Sedley, junior, that he was on the point of giving up the 
expedition, but Captain Dobbin (-who made himself immensely 
ofccious m the busmess, Jos said) rated him and laughed at him 
soundly the mustachios were grown in advance, and Jos finally 
was peisuaded to embark In place of the vsell-bied and well-fed 
London domestics, who could only speak English, Dobbin procured 
for Jos’s party a swarthy little Belgian servant who could speak 
no language at all , but who, by his bustling behaviour, and by 
invaiiably addressing Mr Sedley as ‘My lord,’ speedily acquiied 
that gentleman’s favour Times are alteied at Ostend now , of 
the Britons who go thither, very few look like lords, or act like 
those membeis of our hereditaiy aristocracy They seem for the 
most part shabby in attiie, dingy of linen, ioveis of billiards and 
brandy and cigars and greasy ordinaries 

But it may be said, as a rule, that every Englishman in the 
Duke of Wellington’s army paid his way The remembrance of 
such a fact surely becomes a nation of shopkeepeis It was a 
blessing for a commerce-loving country to be oveiiun by such an 
army of customers and to have such creditable w amors to feed 
And the country w^hich they came to protect is not military Eor 
a long period of history they have let other people fight there 
When the present writer went to survey with eagle glance the field 
of Waterloo, we asked the conductor of the diligence, a portly wai- 
Iike-looking veteran, whethei he had been at the battle ‘Pas 
s^ hete ’ — such an answer and sentiment as no Frenchman would 
own to — was his reply But on the other hand, the postilion who 
drove us was a Vtscount^ a son of some baiAkrupt Imperial General, 
who accepted a pennyworth of beer on the road I^e moral is 
smelv a good one 

Tins fiat, flourishing, easy country never could have looked more 
rich and prosperous than m that opening summer of ISIS, when 
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its green fields and quiet cities were eiilivenetl hy multiplied red- 
coats when its wide ckaiissees swarmed ’v^ith brilliant Engiish 
equipages when its great canal- boats, gliding by rich pastures 
and pleasant quaint old -villages, by old chtteaiix lying amongst 
old trees, were all crowded with w^eli- to-do English travellers 
when the soldier who diank at the \illage inn, not only drank, 
but paid his score , and Donald the Highlander/ billeted in the 
Flemish farmhouse, rocked the babe’s ciadle while Jean and 
Jeannette weie out getting in the hay AtS oiii painters are bent 
on military subjects just now, I throw out this as a good subject 
for the pencil, to illustrate the principle of an honest English war 
All looked as brilliant and harmless as a Hjde Paik review 
Meanwhile Napoleon, screened behind his cuitain of fiontier 
fortresses, was preparing for the outbreak which was to drive all 
these orderly people into fury and blood, and lay so many of 
them low 

Everybody had such a perfect feeling of confidence in the leader 
(for the resolute faith which the Duke of Wellington had inspired 
in the whole English nation was as intense as that more frantic 
enthusiasm with which at one time the French regarded Napoleon), 
the country se^^med in so perfect a state of orderly defence, and the 
help at hand in case of need so near and overwhelming, that alarm 
was unknown, and our travellers, among whom two weie naturally 
of a very timid sort, were, like all the other multiplied English 
tourists, entirely at ease The famous regiment, with so many of 
whose officers we have made acquaintance, was drafted in canal- 
boats to Bruges and G-hent, thence to march to Brussels Jos 
accompanied the ladies m the pubhc boats , the which all old 
travellers in Flanders must remembei for the luxury and accommo- 
dation they afforded So prodigiously good w^as the eating and 
drmking on board these sluggish but most com foi table vessels, 
that there are legends extant of an English travellei, who, coming to 
Belgium for a week, and travelling in one of these boats, was so 
delighted with the fare there that he went backwards and forwards 
from Ghent to Bruges perpetually until the railroads were invented, 
when he drowned himself on the last trip of the passage boat 
Jos’s death was not to be of this sort, but his comfort was exceed- 
ing, and Mis O’Dowd insisted that he only wanted her sister 
Glorvma to make his happiness complete He sate on the roof of 
the cabin all day dunking Flemish beer, shouting for Isidor his 
servant, and talking gallantly to the ladies 

His courage was prodigious ^Boney attack us he cried 

^ This mcident is mentioned in Mr Gleig’s recently published Story of the 
Battle of Waterloo 

Ii 
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^My dear creature, my poor Emin>, don’t be frightened Theie’s 
no danger The allies be in Pans in two months, I tell ^ou 
when I’ll take you to dme in the Palais Royal, bj. Jove * There 
are three hundred thousand Rooshians, I tell j/ou, now entering 
France by JMayence and the Rhine — three hundred thousand under 

AYittgenstein and Barclay de 
Tolly, my poor love You 
don’t know militaiy alFaiis, 
my deal I do, and I tell 
you there’s no infantry in 
France can stand against 
Rooshian infantiy, and no 
General of Boney’s that’s fit 
to hold a candle to Wittgen- 
stein Then there aie the 
Austrians, they are five hun- 
dred thousand if a man, and 
they are within ten marches 
of the frontier by this time, 
under Schwaitzenberg and 
Pimce Charles Then there 
aie the Prooshians under the 
gallant Piince Marshal Show 
me a cavalry chief like him now that Murat is gone Hey, 
Mrs O’Dowd *2 Do you think our little giil here need be afiaid “2 
Is there any cause for fear, Isidor'2 Hey, sir *2 Get some more 
beer ’ 

Blrs O’Dowd said that her ‘ Glorvina was not afraid of any man 
alive, let alone a Frenchman,’ and tossed off a glass of beer with a 
wink which expressed her liking for the beverage 

Having frequently been in presence of the enemy, oi, m other 
woids, faced the ladies at Cheltenham and Bath, our friend, the 
Collector, had lost a great deal of his pristine timidity, and was 
now, especially wdien fortified with liquor, as talkatn e as might he 
He was lather a favourite with the regiment, treating the young 
ollicers wuth sumptuosity, and amusing them by his military aiis 
And as there is one well known regiment of the ai my which travels 
with a goat heading the column, whilst another is led by a deei, 
George said with respect to his brother-in-law, that his regiment 
marched with an elephant 

Since Amelia’s introduction to the regiment, George began to 
be rather ashamed of some of the company to which he had been 
forced to present her , and determined, as he told Dobbin (with 
what satisfaction to the latter it need not he said), to exchange 
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into some better regiment soon, and to get Ins wife away fiom 
those damned vulgar women But this vulgarity of being abhamed 
of one’s society IS much more common among men than women (except 
very great ladies of fashion, who, to be sure, indulge in it) ^ and 
Mrs Amelia, a natural and imaftected persrm, had none of that 
artificial shaniefaeedness which her husband mistook for delicacy 
on his own part Thus Mrs O’Dowd had a cock’s plume in her 
hat, and a very large ^ repay ther ’ on her stomach, which she used 
to ring on all occasions, narrating how it had been presented to her 
by her fawther, as she stipt into the car’ge after her mar^ge ; and 
these ornaments, with other outward peculiarities of the Major's 
wife, gave excruciating agonies to Captain Osborne, when iiis 
wife and the i\lajor’s came in contact^ whereas Amelia was only 
amused by the honest ladj- ’s eccentricities, and not in the le ist 
ashamed of her company 

As they made that well-known journey, which almost every 
Englishman of middle rank has travelled since, there might ha\e 
been more instructive, but few more entertaining, companions than 
Mis Major O’Dowd ‘Talk about kenal boats, my dear* Ye 
should see the kenal boats between Dublin and Ballinasloe It's 
there the rap’d travelling is , and the beautiful cattle Sure me 
fawther got a goold medal (and his Excellency himself eat a shoe 
of it, and said never was finer mate in his loif) for a four-year-old 
heifer, the like of which ye never saw in this country any da> ' 
And Jos owned with a sigh, ‘ that for good streaky beef, really 
mingled wnth fat and lean, there was no country like England ' 

‘ Except Ireland, where all your best mate comes from,’ said the 
Majoi’s lady, proceeding, as is not unusual with patriots of her 
nation, to make comparisons greatly in favour of her own country 
This idea of comparmg the market at Bruges with those of Dublin, 
although she had suggested it herself, caused immense scorn and 
derision on her part ‘ I’ll thank ye to tell me what they mean by 
that old gazabo on the top of the market-place/ said she, in a 
burst of ridicule fit to have brought the old tower down The 
place was full of English soldiery as they passed English bugles 
woke them in the morning , at nightfall they went to bed to the 
note of the Biitisli fife and drum all the country and Europe was 
m arms, and the greatest event of history pending and honest 
Peggy O’Dowd, whom it concerned as well as another, went on 
prattling about Ballincsfad, and the horses in the stables at 
Glenmalony^ and the clar’t drunk there , and Jos Sedley inter- 
posed about curry and rice at Dumdum , and Amelia thought 
about her husband, and how best she should show her love for him , 
as if these were the great topics of the world 
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Those who like to lay down the Histoiy-book, and to speculate 
upon what mtght have happened in the woild, but for the fatal 
occurrence of what actually did take place (a most puzzling, 
amusing, ingenious, and profitable kind of meditation), have no 
doubt often thought to themselves what a specially bad time 
Ka|>oleon took to come back from Elba, and to let loose his eagle 
from Gulf San Juan to Notre-Dame The historians on our side 
tell us that the armies of the allied powers were all providentially 
on a war footing, and ready to bear down at a moment’s notice 
upon the Elban Emperor The august jobbers assembled at 
Tienna, and carving out the kingdoms of Europe accoiding to their 
wisdom, had such causes of quairel among themselves as might 
have set the armies which had overcome Napoleon to fight against 
each other, but for the return of the object of unanimous hatred 
and fear This monarch had an army in full force because he had 
jfobbed to himself Poland, and was determined to keep it another 
had robbed half Saxony, and was bent upon maintaining his 
acquisition Italy w as the object of a third’s solicitude Each was 
protesting against the rapacity of the other , and could the 
Corsican but have waited m his prison until all these parties w^ere 
by the eais, he might have returned and reigned unn^olested But 
what would have become of our story and all our friends, then ^ 
If all the drops m it were dried up, what ’would become of the sea ? 

In the meanwhile the busmess of life and living, and the 
pursuits of pleasure especially, went on as if no end were to be 
expected to them, and no enemy m front When our travellers 
arrived at Brussels, in which their regiment w^as quartered, a gieat 
piece of good fortune, as all said, they found themselves in one of 
the gayest and most brilliant little capitals m Europe, and where 
all the Vanity Fair booths were laid out with the most tempting 
liveliness and splendour Gambling was here in profusion, and 
dancing in plenty feasting was there to fill with delight that 
great gourmand of a Jos there was a theatre where a miraculous 
Catalani was delighting all hearers beautiful rides, all enli\ened 
with martial splendour , a rare old city, with strange costumes and 
wonderful architecture, to delight the eyes of little Amelia, who 
had never before seen a foreign country, and fill her w ith charming 
surpiises so that now and for a few weeks’ space, in a fine 
handsome lodging, whereof the expenses were borne by Jos and 
Osborne, who was flush of money and fell of kind attentions to 
his wife — for about a fortnight, I say, during which her honey- 
moon ended, Mrs Amelia was as pleased and happy as any little 
biide out of England 

Every day during this happy time there was novelty and 
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amusement for all parties There was a church to see, or a 
pictm e-gallery — there was a ride, or an opcia The bands of the 
regiments were making music at all hours The greatest folks 
of England walked in the Park — there was a perpetual military 
festival G-eorge, taking out his wife to a new jaimt or junket 
eveiy night, was quite pleased with himself as ii^ual, and swoie he 
wxs becoming quite a domestic character And a jaunt or a junket 
with Mm ^ Was it not enough to set this little heart beating with 
joy^ Her letters home to hei mother were filled with delight 
and gratitude at this season Her husband bade her buy laces, 
millinery, jewels, and gimcracks of all sorts Oh, he was the 
kindest, best, and most generous of men ^ 

The sight of the very great company of lords and ladies and 
fashionable persons who thronged the town, and appeared m every 
public place, filled George’s truly British soul with intense delight 
They fiung off that happy frigidity and insolence of demeanour 
which occasionally characterises the great at home, and appearing 
in numberless public places, condescended to mingle with the lest 
of the company \xhom they met there One night at a party given 
by the General of the division to which George’s regiment belonged, 
ho had the Khnour of dancing with Lady Blanche Thistlewood, 
Lord Bareacres’ daughter , he bustled for ices and refreft-hmenta 
for the two noble ladies , he pushed and squeezed for Lady 
Bareacres’ carriage , he bragged about the Countess when he got 
home, in a way which his own father could not have surpassed 
He called upon the ladies the next day , he rode by their side in 
the Park , he asked their party to a great dinner at a restaurateur’s, 
and was quite wild with exultation when they agreed to come 
Old Bareacres, who had not much pride and a large appetite, w ould 
go for a dmner anywhere 

‘ I hope there will be no women besides our own party,’ Lady 
Bareacres said, after reflecting upon the invitation which had been 
made, and accepted wath too much precipitancy 

‘ Gracious Heaven, mamma — you don’t suppose the man would 
bung his wife,’ shrieked Lady Blanche, who had been languishing 
in George’s arms in the newly imported waltz for hours the night 
before ^ The men are bearable, but their women ’ 

‘Wife, just married, dev’lish pretty woman, I hear,’ the old 
Earl said 

‘Well, my dear Blanche,’ said the mother, ‘I suppose, as papa 
wants to gof we must go , but we needn’t know them in England, 
you know ’ And so, determined to cut their new acquaintance in 
Bond Street, these great folks went to eat his dinner at Brussels, 
and, condescending to make him pay for then pleasure, shoved 
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their dignity by making his wife uncomfortable, and carefully 
excluding her from the convei&ation This is a species of dignity 
in which the high-bred British female leigns supieme To watch 
the behaviour of a fine lady to other and hiimblei women is a 
very good sport for a philosophical frequenter of Vanity Fan 

This festival, on which honest George spent a great deal of 
money, was the very dismallest of all the entertainments which 
Amelia had in her honeymoon She wrote the most piteous 
accounts of the feast home to her mamma how the Countess of 
Bareacres would not answer when spoken to , how Lady Blanche 
stared at her with her eyeglass , and what a rage Captain Dobbin 
was in at their behaviour , and how my lord, as they came away 

from the feast, asked to see the bill, and pionounced it a d bad 

dinner, and d dear But though Amelia told all these stones, 

and wrote home regarding her guests’ rudeness, and her own dis- 
comfiture, old Mrs Seclley was mightily pleased nevertheless, and 
talked about Emmy’s friend, the Countess of Bareacres, with such 
assiduity, that the news how his son was entertaining peers and 
peeresses actually came to Osborne’s ears m the City 

Those who know the present Lieutenant-General Sir George 
Tufto, K C B , and have seen him, as they may on^^most days in 
the season, padded and in stays, strutting down Pall Mall with a 
rickety swagger on his high-heeled lacquered boots, leering under 
the bonnets of passers-by, or riding a showy chestnut and ogling 
broughams m the Parks — those who know the present Sir George 
Tufto would hardly lecognise the daring Peninsular and Waterloo 
officer He has thick curling brown hair and black eyebrows now, 
and his whiskers are of the deepest purple He was light haired 
and bald in 1815, and stouter in the person and in the limbs, 
which especially have shrunk very much of late When he was 
about seventy ^ears of age (he is now nearly eighty), his hair, 
which was very scarce and quite white, suddenly grew thick, and 
brown, and curly, and his whiskers and eyebiows took their 
present colour Ill-natured people say that his chest is all wool, 
and that his hair, because it never grows, is a wig Tom Tufto, 
with whose father he quarrelled ever so many years ago, declares 
that Mademoiselle de Jaisey, of the French theatre, pulled his 
grandpapa’s hair off in the greenroom , but Tom is notoriously 
spiteful and jealous , and the General’s wig has nothing to do 
with our story 

One day, as some of our friends of the — th weie sauntering in 
the flower market of Brussels, haying been to see the Hotel de 
Ville, which Mrs Majoi O’Dowd declared was not near so large or 
handsome as her fawther’s mansion of Glenmalony, an officer of 
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rank, with an orderly behind him, rode up to the market, and 
descending from his horse, came amongst the flowers, and selecttd 
the very finest bou<iuct -^hich money could buy The beautiful 
bundle being tied up in a paper, the officer remounted, giving the 
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nosegay into the charg"^ of his military groom, v-ho carried it with 
a grin, follbwing his chief, who rode a'way in great state and self- 
satisfaction 

‘You should see the floweis at Gleiimalony/ Mrs O’Dowd was 
remarking ‘Me fawthei Las three Scotch garneite with nine 
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helpers We have an acre of hothouses, and pines as common as 
pays m the say son Our greeps weighs six pounds every bunch ot 
^em, and upon me honour and conscience I think our magnolias is 
as big as tay-kettles.’ 

Dobbin, V ho never used to ‘ draw out ^ Mrs O’Dowd as that 
wicked Osboine delighted in doing (much to Amelia’s terror, who 
implored him to spare her), fell back in the ciowd, orovMiig and 
sputtering, until he reached a safe distance, when he exploded 
amongst the astonished market-people wi'-h shrieks of yelling 
laughter 

^ H what’s that gavky guggling about said Mrs O’Dowd 
* Is it Ins nose bleedn 'Z He always used to say ’twas his nose 
bleedn, till he must have pomped all the blood out of um An’t 
the magnolias at Glenmalony as big as tay-kettles, O’Dowd % ’ 
‘’Deed then they are, and biggei, Peggy,’ the Major said 
when the conversation was intenupted in the manner stated, by 
the arrival of the ofiicer who purchased the bouquet 
‘Devilish fine horse, — who is it?’ George asked 
‘You should see me brother Molloy Malony’s horse. Molasses, 
that won the cop at the Curiagh,’ the Major’s wife was exclaim- 
ing, and was continuing the family history, when •.her husband 
interrupted her by saying 

‘ It’s General Tufto, who commands the cavaliy division , ’ 

adding quietly, ‘ He and I were both shot in the same leg at 
Talavera ’ 

‘Where you got your step,’ said George with a laugh 
‘ General Tufto * Then, my dear, the Crawleys are come ’ 

Amelia’s heart fell — she knew not why The sun did not 
seem to shine so bright The tall old roofs and gables looked less 
picturesque all of a sudden, though it was a brilliant sunset, 
and one of the brightest and most beautiful days at the end 
of May 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

BRUSSELS 

JOS had hired a pair of horses for his 
open carnage, with ’svhich cattle, and the 
smart Eondon vehicle, he made a very 
tolerable figure m the drives about 
Brussels George purchased a horse for 
his private nding, and he and Captain 
Dobbin -would often accompany the car- 
riage m which Jos and his sister took 
daily evcursions of pleasure They went 
out that day in the park for their accus- 
tomed diversion, and there, sure enough, 
George s remark v ith regard to the arrival 
of Rawdon Crawley and his wife proved to he correct In the 
midst of a little troop of lioi semen, consisting of some of the very 
greatest persons in Brussels, Rebecca was seen m the prettiest and, 
tightest of r^ling-habits, mounted on a beautiful little Arab, which 
she lode to perfection (having acquired the art at Queen’s Crawley^ 
where the Baronet, Mr Pitt, and Rawdon himself had given her 
many lessons), and by the side of the gallant General Tufto 

‘Sure, it’s the Juke himself,’ cned Mrs Major O’Dowd to Jos, 
who began to blush violently^ ‘and that’s Lord Uxbridge on the 
bay How elegant he looks * Me brother, Molioy Malony, is as 
like him as two peas ^ ’ 

Rebecca did not make for the carnage , but as soon as she per- 
ceived her old acquaintance Amelia seated in it, acknowledged her 
presence by a gracious word and smile, and by kissing and shaking 
her fingers playfully in the direction of the vehicle Then she 
resumed her conversation with General Tufto, who asked ‘ who the 
fat officer was in the gold-laced cap 'I ’ on which Becky replied, 

‘ that he was an officer in the East Indian service ’ But Rawdon 
Crawley rode out of the ranks of his company, and came up and 
shook hands heartily with Amelia, and said to Jos, ‘Well, old boy, 
how are you ^ ’ and stared in Mrs O’Dowd’s face and at the black 
cock’s feathers until she began to thmk she had made a conquest 
of him 

George,, who had Deen delayed behind, rode up almost imme- 
diate!;^ with Dobbin, and they touched their cajis to the august 
personages, among whom Osborne xt once perceived Mrs Crawley 
He was delighted to see Rawdon leanmg over his carriage familiarly 
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and talking to Amelia, and met the aide-de-camp\ cordial gieeting 
\\xth more than conefepontling \\aimth The nods between Bawdon 
and Dobbin were of the very faintest specimens of politeness 

Crawley told George wheie they veie stopping with General 
Tiifto at the Hotel du Parc, and George made his friend piomi&e 
to come speedily to Gsborne^’s own residence ‘Sony I hadn^t seen 
you three days ago/ George said ‘Had a dinner at the Bestaura- 
teuPs — rathei a nice thing Lord Baieacres, and the Countess, 
and Lady Blanche, were good enough to dine with us — wish we’d 
had you ’ Having thus let his fiierid know his claims to be a man 
of fashion, Osborne parted from Bawdon, who followed the august 
squadron down an alley into which they canteied, while George and 
Dobbin resumed their places, one on each side of Amelia’s carriage 
‘ How well the Juke looked ^ ’ Mrs O’Dowd remarked ‘ The 
Wellesleys and Malonys are related , but, of course, pool I would 
never dream of mtrojuicing myself unless His Grace thought proper 
to remember our family tie ’ 

‘He’s a great soidiei,’ Jos said, much more at ease now the 
great man was gone ‘Was there evei a battle w'on like Sala- 
manca ? Hey, Dobbin % But where was it he learnt his art ^ In 
India, my boy * The jungle’s the school for a gene^l, mark me 
that I knew him myself too, Mrs O’Dowd we both of us 
danced the same evening with Miss Cutler, daughter of Cutler of 
the Aitillery, and a de\ilish fine girl, at Dumdum ’ 

The appintion of the gieat personages held them all in talk 
during the drive , and at dinner , and until the houi came when 
they were all to go to the opera 

It was almost like Old England The house was filled with 
familiar British faces, and those toilettes for which the British 
female has long been celebrated Airs O’Dowd’s was not the least 
splendid amongst these, and she had a curl on her forehead, and 
ka set of Irish diamonds and cairngorms, which outshone all the 
plecorations in the house, in her notion Her presence used to 
^[cruciate Osborne , but go she would upon all parties of pleasure 
on which she heaxd her young friends were bent It never enteied 
into her thought but that they must be charmed with her company 
‘ She’s been useful to you, my dear,’ George said to his wife, 
whom he could leave alone with less scruple when she had this 
company ‘ But wliat a comfort it is that Bebecca’s come * you 
will have her for a friend, and we may get jfid now of this damn’d 
lush woman ’ To this Amelia did not answer, yes oi no^ and how 
do we know what her thoughts were *2 

The coup-iTmil of the Brussels opera-house did not strike Airs 
O’Dowd as being so fine as the theatre m Fishamblo Street, Dublin, 
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noi 'was Flench music at all equal, iii her opinion, to the melodies 
of her nati\ e countr\ She fa\ cured her friends with thetoe and 
other opinions in a Teiy loud tone of voice, and tossed about a great 
clattering fan she sported, with the most splendid complacency 
* Who IS that wonderful wmman with Amelia, Eawdon iotel’ 
said a lady in an opposite box (who, almost always civil to her 
husband in pritate, was more fond than ever of him in company) 
‘Don’t you see that creature wnth a ;^eliow thing in her turban, 
and a red satm gown, and a gieat watch “Z’ 



‘Near the pretty little woman in white *2’ a^ked a middle-aged 
gentleman seated by the querist’s side, with orders m his button, 
and several undei -waistcoats, and a great, choky, white stock 

‘ That pretty woman in white is Amelia, General you are 
remaiking all the pretty w^omen, you naughty man ’ 

‘ Only one, begad, irP the warld * ’ said the General, delighted, 
and the lady gave him a tap with a large bouquet which she had 
‘ Bedad, it’s him,’ said Mrs O’Dow^d , ‘ and that’s the very bokay 
he bought in the M<irshy aux Flures * ’ and when Rebecca, having 
caught her friend’s eye, performed the little hand-kissing operation 
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once more, Mrs Major O’D , taking the compliment to herself, 
returned the salute with a gracious smile, which sent that unfor- 
tunate Dobbin shiiekmg out of the box again 

At the end of the act, Geoige -was out of the box in a moment, 
and he was even going to pay his respects to Rebecca m her loge 
He met Crav^ley in the lobby, howevei, where they exchanged a 
few sentences upon the occurrences of the last fortnight 

* You found my cheque all light at the agents’ ^ ’ George said, 
with a knowing air 

'All light, my boy,’ Rawdon answered 'Happy to give you 
your revenge Governor come round ? ’ 

'Not jet,’ said George, 'but he will, and you know I’ve some 
private fortune through my mother Has Aunty relented *2 ’ 

' Sent me twenty pound, damned old screw When shall we 
have a meet? The General dmes out on Tuesday Can’t you 
come Tuesday ? I say, make Sedley cut off his moustache What 
the devil does a civilian mean with a moustache and those infernal 
frogs to his coat? By-bye Try and come on Tuesday,’ and 
Ravvdon was going off with two brilliant young gentlemen of 
fashion, who were, like himself, on the staff of a geneial officer 
George was only half pleased to be asked to djnner on that 
particular day when the General was not to dine ' I will go m 
and pay my respects to your wife/ said he , at which Rawdon said, 
'Hm, as you please,’ looking very glum, and at which the two 
young officers exchanged knowing glances George parted from 
them, and strutted down the lobby to the General’s box, the 
numbei of which he had carefully counted 

^ EniteZy^ said a clear little voice, and oui friend found himself 
in Rebecca’s presence , who jumped up, clapped her hands 
together, and held out both of them to George, so charmed was 
she to see him The General, with the orders in his button, 
stared at the new-comer with a sulky scowl, as much as to say. 
Who the devil are joii? 

' My dear Captain George * ’ cried little Rebecca in an ecstasy 
' How good of you to come i The General and I were moping 
together tUe-d. tete General, this is my Captain George of whom 
you heard me talk ’ 

'Indeed/ said the General, with a very small bow, 'of what 
legiment is Captain Geoige?’ 

George mentioned the — th how he washed he could have said 
it was a ciack cavalry corps * 

'Come home lately fiom the West Indies, I believe Not seen 
mixcii service in the late wai Quartered heie, Captain George ? ’ 
— the General went on v ith kilhng haughtiness 
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Captain George, you stupid man. Captain Oslxirne/ 
Rebecca said The General all the "while was looking savagely 
fioin one to the other 

^ Captain Osborne, indeed * Any relation to the L — Osbornes ? ' 

^We bear the same arms,* George said, as indeed was the fact, 
Mr Osborne halving consulted with a herald in Long Acre, and 
picked the L — arms out of the peerage, when he set up his 
carnage fifteen years before The General made no reply to this 
announcement , but took up his opera-glass — the double-barrelled 
lorgnon was not invented in those days- — and pretended to examine 
the house , but Rebecca saw that his disengaged eye was working 
round in her direction, and shooting out bloodshot glances at her 
and George 

She redoubled in cordiality * How is dearest Amelia % But I 
needn’t ask how pretty she looks * And who is that nice good- 
natured-looking creatuie with her — a fiame of yours % Oh, you 
wicked men i And there is Mr Sedley eating ices, I declare how 
he seems to enjoy it ^ General, why have we not had any ices'?’ 

^ Shall I go and fetch you some % * said the General, bursting 
with wrath 

‘ Let me go, I entreat you,’ George said 

^No, I will go to Amelia’s box Dear, sweet girl^ Give me 
youi arm. Captain George , ’ and so saying, and wuth a nod to 
the General, she tripped into the lobby She gave George the 
queerest, knowmgest look, when they were together, a look which 
might have been interpreted, ‘ Don’t you see the state of affairs, 
and what a fool I’m making of him % ’ But he did not perceive it 
He was thinking of his own plans, and lost in pompous admiration 
of his own irresistible poweis of pleasing 

The curses to which the General gave a low utterance, as soon 
as Rebecca and her conqueror had quitted him, were so deep, that 
I am sure no compositor m Messrs Bradbury and Evans’s establish- 
ment would venture to print them were they written down They 
came from the General’s heart, and a wonderful thing it is to 
think that the human heart is capable of generating such produce, 
and can throw out, as occasion demands, sueb a supply of lust and 
fury, rage and hatred 

Amelia’s gentle eyes, too, had been fixed anxiously on the pair, 
whose conduct had so chafed the jealous General, but when 
Rebecca entered her box, she flew to her fnend with an ajfectionate 
rapture which showed itself, in spite of the publicity of the place , 
for she embraced her dearest fiiend in the presence of the whole 
house, at least in full view of the General’s glass, now brought to 
bear upon the Osborne paity- Mrs Rawdon saluted Jos, too, 
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with the kindliest greeting she admiied Mis laige 

cairngorm brooch and superb Irish diamonds, and wouldn't believe 
that they were not from Golconda diiect She bustled, she 
chattered, she turned and twisted, and smiled upon one, and 
smirked on another, all in full view of the jealous opera-glass 
opposite And when the time foi the ballet came (in which theie 
was no dancer that went through her grimaces or performed her 
comedy of action better), she skipped back to her own box, leaning 
on Oaptam Dobbin's arm this time No, she would not have 
George's he must stay and talk to his dearest, best little Amelia 

^What a humbug that woman is *' honest old Dobbin mumbled 
to George, when he came back from Rebecca's box, whither he had 
conducted her in perfect silence, and wuth a countenance as glum 
as an undertaker's * She writhes and twists about like a snake 
All the time she was here, didn't you see, George, how she was 
acting at the General over the way 

‘ Humbug — acting * Hang it, she's the nicest little woman in 
England,’ George replied, showing his white teeth, and giving his 
ambrosial whiskers a twirl ‘^You ain’t a man of the world, 
Dobbin Dammy, look at her now, she's talked over Tufto in 
no time Look how he's laughing * Gad, what a^'shoulder she 
has ^ Emmy, why didn't you have a bouquet Everybody has 
a bouquet ' 

* Faith, then, why didn't you ho^ one ^ ' Mrs O'Dowd said , 
and both Amelia and William Dobbin thanked her for this timely 
observation But beyond this neither of the ladies rallied 
Amelia was overpowered by the flash and the dazzle and the 
fashionable talk of her worldly rival Even the O'Dowd was 
silent and subdued after Becky's brilliant apparition, and scarcely 
said a word more about Glenmalony all the evening 

^ When do you intend to give up play, George, as you have pro- 
mised me any time these hundred years ^ ' Dobbin said to his friend 
a few days after the night at the Opera ^ When do you intend 
to give up sermonising *2 ' was the other's reply ^ What the deuce, 
man, are you alarmed about ? We play low , I won last night 
You don't suppose Crawley cheats ^ With fair play it comes to 
pretty much the same thing at the year's end ' 

‘ But I don't think he could pay if he lost,' Dobbin said , and 
his advice met with the success which aavice usually commands 
Osborne and Crawley were repeatedly together now General 
Tufto dined abroad almost constantly George was always 
welcome in the apartments (very close indeed to those of the 
General) which the atde-de camp and his wife occupied in the hotel 
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Amelia’b manneis ’^ere such when she and George visited 
Crawley and Ins wife at tlie»e (Quarters, that they had very nearly 
come to their firot quarrel ^ that is, George scolded his wife 
Yioleiitly for her evident unwillingness to go, and the high and 
mighty manner in which she comported heiself towards Mra 
Crawley, her old friend , and Amelia did not say one single word 
in reply , but with her husband’s ej e upon her, and Rebecca 
scanning hei, as she felt, was, if possible, more bashful and awk- 
ward on the second visit which she paid to Mrs Rawdon, than 
on her first call 

Rebecca was doubly affectionate, of course, and would not take 
notice, in the least, of her friend’s coolness ‘ I think Emmy has 

become prouder since her father’s name was in the , since Mr 

Sedley’s misfortunes/ Rebecca said, softening the phrase charitably 
for George’s car 

‘ Upon my word, I thought when we were at Brighton she was 
doing me the honour to be jealous of me , and now I suppose 
she is scandalised because Rawdon and I and the General live 
together Why, my dear creature, how could we, with our means, 
live at all, Jbut for a friend to share expenses 2 And do you 
suppose that Rawdon is not big enough to take care of my honour *2 
But I’m very much obliged to Emmy, very,’ Mrs Rawdon said 

‘ Pooh, jealousy > ’ answered George, ‘ all women are jealous ’ 

‘ And all men too Weren’t you jealous of General Tufto, and 
the General of yon, on the night of the opera 'Z Why, he was 
ready to eat me for going with you to visit that foolish little wife 
of yours , as if I care a pin for either of you,’ Orawlej^’s wife said, 
with a pert toss of her head ^Will you dme here *2 The dragon 
dines with the Commander- in -Chief Great news is stirring 
They say the French have crossed the frontier We shall have a 
quiet dinner ’ 

George accepted the invitation, although his wife was a little 
ailing They were now not quite six weeks married Another 
woman was laughing or sneering at her expense, and he not angry 
He was not even angry with himself, this good-natured fellow 
It is a shame, he owned to himself, but, hang it, if a pretty 
woman wzll throw herself m your way, why, what can a fellow do, 
you know '2 I am rather free about women, he had often said, 
smiling and nodding knowingly to Stubble and Spooney, and other 
comrades of the mess-table , and they rather respected him than 
otherwise for this prowess Next to conquering in war, conquering^ 
in love has been a source of piide, time out of mmd, amongst men 
in Vanity Fair, or how should schoolboys brag of their amours, oi 
Don J uan be popular 'Z 
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So Mr Osborne, having a firm conviction in his o'w n mind that 
he was a woman-killei and dcKstincd to conquer, did not rim 
counter to his fate, but ;^ielded himself up to it quite complacently 
And as Emmy did not say much or plague him vith her jealousy, 
but merely became unhappy and pined ovei it miserably m secret, 
he chose to fancy that she was not suspicious of what all his 
acquaintance were perfectly a'tt are — namely, that he vas carrying 
on a desperate flirtation %\ith Mrs Cravley He rode vith her 
whenevei she vas free He pretended legimeiital business to 
Amelia (by which falsehood she was not in the least deceived), 
and consigning his 'svife to solitude or her brother’s society, passed 
his evenings m the Crawleys’ company, losing money to the 
husband and flatteimg himself that the wife was dying of love for 
him It is very likely that this woithy couple never absolutely 
conspired and agreed together in so many woids the one to 
cajole the young gentleman, whilst the other won his money at 
cards but they understood each other perfectly well, and Rawdon 
let Osboine come and go with entire good-humoui 

George was so occupied with his neT?v acquaintances that he 
and William Dobbin weie by no means so much together as 
formerly George avoided him in public and in the i*egiment, and, 
as we see, did not like those sermons which his senior was disposed 
to inflict upon him If some parts of his conduct made Captain 
Dobbin exceedingly grave and cool, of vhat use was it to tell 
George that though his whiskeis were laige, and his own opinion 
of his knovvingness great, he was as green as a schoolboy*? that 
Ravdon was making a victim of him as he had done of many 
before, and as soon as he had used him would fling him off with 
scorn ? He would not listen and so, as Dobbin, upon those days 
\\ hen he visited the Osborne house, seldom had the advantage of 
meeting his old friend, much painful and unavailing talk between 
them was spared Our friend George was in the full career of 
the pleasures of Vanity Eair 

There never was, since the days of Darius, such a brilliant 
tram of camp-followers as hung lound the train of the Duke of 
Wellington’s army in the Low Countries, in 1815, and led it 
dancing and feasting, as it weie, up to the very brink of battle 
A certain ball which a noble Duchess gave at Brussels on the 15th 
of J une in the above-named year is historical All Brussels had 
been in a state of excitement about it, and I have lieard from 
ladies who were in that town at the period, that the talk and 
interest of persons of their own sex regarding the ball was much 
gieatez even than in respect of the enemy in then front The 
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struggles, intrigues, and praters to get tickets were such as only 
English ladies will employ, in order to gam admission to the 
society of the gre<it of their own nation 

Jos and Mr-is O^Dowd, who were panting to be asked, strove 
in vain to procure tickets , but others ol our friends were more 
lucky For instance, thiough the interest of my Lord Bareacres, 
and as a set-off for the dinner at the restaurateur’s, George got a 
card for Captain and Mrs Osborne , v Inch circumstance greatly 
elated him Dobbin, who was a friend of the General command” 
ing the division in which their regiment was, came laughing one 
day to Mrs Osborne, and displaced a similar invitation, which 
made Jos envious, and George wonder how the deuce lie should 
be getting into society Mr and Mrs Bawdon, finally, were of 
couise invited, as became the friends of a General commanding a 
cavaliy biigade 

On the appointed night, George, having commanded new 
di esses and ornaments of all sorts for Amelia, drove to the fe^mous 
ball, where his wife did not know a single soul After looking 
about for Lady Bareacies, who cut him, thinking the card was 
quite enough — and after placing Amelia on a bench, he left her to 
her own cogitations there, thinkmg, on his own part, that he had 
behaved veiy handsomely in getting her new clothes, and bringing 
hei to the ball, where she was free to amuse herself as she liked 
Her thoughts were not of the pleasantest, and nobody except 
honest Dobbin came to disturb them 

Whilst her appearance was an utter failure (as her husband 
felt with a sort of rage), Mrs Bawdon Crawley’s dibiit was, on 
the contrary, very biiUiant She arrived very late Her face 
was ladiant , her dress perfection In the midst of the great 
persons assembled, and the eyeglasses diiected to her, Bebecca 
seemed to be as cool and collected as when she nsed to marshal 
Miss Pinkerton’s little girls to church Humbers of the men she 
knew already, and the dandies thronged round her As for the 
ladies, it was whispered among them that Bawdon had run away 
with her from out of a convent, and that she was a relation of the 
Montmorency family She spoke French so perfectly that there 
might be some tiuth m this report, and it was agreed that her 
manners were fine, and her air d%st%7igud Fifty would-be partners 
thronged round her at once, and pressed to have the honour to 
dance with her But said she was engaged, and only going to 
dance veiydittle, and made her way at once to the place where 
Emmy sate quite unnoticed, and dismally unhappy And so, to 
finish the poor child at once, Mrs Bawdon ran and greeted 
affectionately her dearest Amelia, and began forthwith to patronise 
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her She found fault ’v^ith hei fiiend^s dress, and her hairdresser, 
and wondered how she could be so cliauss^e^ and vowed that she 
must send her coiseiiere the next morning She vo^ved that it was 
a delightful ball , tliat there was everybody that eveiy one knew, 
and only a verz/tew nobodies in the livhole room It is a fact, that 
in a fortnight, and after three dinneis m general society, this young 
woman had got up the genteel jargon so well, that a native could 
not speak it better , and it was only fiom her French being so good, 
that you could know she vas not a born woman of fashion 

George, “who had left Emmy on her bench on entering the ball- 
room, very soon found his v-ay back when Eebecca was by her 
dear fiiend’s side Becky was just lecturing Mis Osborne upon 
the follies which her husband was committing ‘ Foi God’s sake, 
stop him from gambling, my dear,’ she said, ‘ or he will ruin him- 
self He and Eawdon are playing at cards every night, and you 
know he is veiy poor, and Rawdon will wm every shilling fiom 
him if he does not take care Why don’t you pi event him, you 
little careless creature Why don’t you come to us of an evening, 
instead of moping at home with that Captain Dobbin *2 I daresay 
he IS trh amiable , but how could one love a man with feet of 
such size *2 Your husband’s feet are darlings — Htre he comes 
Where have you been, wretch^ Heie is Emmy crying her eyes 
out for you Are you coming to fetch me for the quadrille % ’ 
And she left her bouquet and shawl by Amelia’s side, and tripped 
off with George to dance Women only know how to wound so 
There is a poison on the tips of their little shafts which stings a 
thousand times more than a man’s blunter weapon Our poor 
Emmy, who had never hated, never sneered all her life, was 
powerless m the hands of hei remorseless little enemy 

George danced with Rebecca twice or thrice — how many times 
Amelia scarcely knew She sate quite unnoticed in her corner, 
except when Rawdon came up with some words of clumsy conversa- 
tion and later in the evening, when Captain Dobbin made so 
bold as to bring her refreshments and sit beside her He did not 
like to ask hei why she was so sad , but as a pretext for the tears 
which were filling m her eyes, she told him that Mrs Crawley had 
alarmed her by telling her that George would go on playing 

‘ It IS cunous, when a man is bent upon play, by what clumsy 
rogues he will allow himself to be cheated,’ Dobbin said, and 
Emmy said, ^Indeed’ She was -chinking of something else It 
was not the loss of the money that grieved her 

At last George came back for Rebecca’s shawl and flowers 
She was going away She did not even condescend to come back 
and say good-bye to Amelia The poor girl let hei husband come 
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and go without saying a woid, and Iirr head fell on hei breast 
Dobbin had been called a-way, and \ias is h^^]JeI mg deep hi conver- 
sation with the General of the division, Ins friend, and had not 
seen this last parting George went away then with the bouquet 
but when he gave it to the owner, there lay a note, coiled lihf a 
snake among the flowers Hebecca’s eye caught it at once She 
had been used to deal with notes in eaily life She put out her 
hand and took the nosegay He saw by her eye* as they met, that 
she was aware what she should And theie Her husband hurried 
her away, still too intent upon his own thoughts, seemingly, to take 
note of any marks of recognition which might pass between his 
friend and his wife These were, however, but tiifling Rebecca 
gave George her hand with one of her usual quick knowing glances, 
and made a cuitsey and walked away George bowed orer the 
hand, said nothing in reply to a remark of Crawley’s, did not hear 
it even, his brain was so throbbing with triumph and excitement^ 
and allowed them to go away without a word 

His wife saw the one part at least of the bouquet-scene It was 
quite natural that George should come at Rebecca’s leqiiest to get 
her hei scarf and flowers it was no more than he had done twenty 
times before A the course of the last few* dajs ^ but now it was too 
much for hei ^William,’ she said, suddenly clinging to Dobbin, 
who was near her, ^you’ve always been very kind to me — Ihn — 
I’m not well Take me home ’ She did not know she called him 
by bis Christian name, as George was accustomed to do He went 
away with her quickly Her lodgings were hard by , and they 
threaded through the crowd without, where everything seemed to 
be more astir than even m the ballroom within 

George had been angry twice or thrice at findmg his wife up 
on his return from the parties which he frequented so she went 
straight to bed now , but although she did not sleep, and although 
the dm and clatter and the galloping of horsemen was mcessant, 
she never heard any of these noises, having quite other disturbance 
to keep her awake 

Osborne meanwhile, wild with elation, went off to a play-table, 
and began to bet frantically He won repeatedly ‘Everything 
succeeds with me to-night/ he said But his luck at play even 
did not cure him of his restlessnee, and he started up after a while, 
pocketing his winnings, and went to a buffet, where he drank off 
many bumpers of wine * 

Here, as"" he was rattling away to the people around, laughing 
loudly and wild with spirits, Dobbin found him He had been to 
the card-tables to look there for his friend Dobbin looked as pale 
and grave as his comrade w^as flushed and jovial 
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* Hullo, Dob * Come and dunk, old Dob * The Duke's wine 
IS famous Give me some more, you sir,' and he held out a 
trembling glass for the liquor 

‘Come out, George,' said Dobbin, still gravely, ‘don't drink' 

‘ Drink ^ there's nothing like it Drink yourself, and light up 
your lantern jaws, old boy Here's to you ’ 

Dobbin went up and whispered something to him, at which 
George, giving a start and a wild hurray, tossed off his glass, 
clapped it on the table, and walked away speedily on his friend's 
arm ‘The enemy has passed the Sambre,' William said, ‘and 
our left IS alieady engaged Come away We are to march m 
three hours ' 

Away went George, his nerves quivering with excitement at the 
news so long looked for, so sudden when it came What were 
love and intrigue now ^ He thought about a thousand things but 
these m his rapid walk to his quarters — his past life and future 
chances — the fate which might be before him — the wife, the child 
perhaps, from whom unseen he might be about to part Oh, how 
he wished that night's work undone t and that with a clear con- 
science at least he might say farewell to the tendef and guileless 
being by whose love he had set such little store ’ 

He thought over his brief married life In those few weeks he 
had frightfully dissipated his little capital How wild and reckless 
he had been * Should any mischance befall him what was then 
left for her How unworthy he was of her ^ Why had he married 
her? He was not fit for marriage Why had he disobeyed his 
father, who had been always so generous to him'? Hnpe ^ remorse, 
ambition, tenderness, and selfish regret filled hig jie^t H 
tTo^ and wrote to Es father, i^membeTing what he had said 
once before, when he was engaged to fight a duel Dawn faintly 
streaked the sky as he closed this farewell letter He sealed it, 
and kissed the superscription He thought how he had deserted 
that generous father, and of the thousand kindnesses which the 
stem old man had done him 

He had looked into Ameha's bedroom when he entered , she lay 
quiet, and her eyes seemed closed, and he was glad that she was 
asleep On arriving at his quarters from the ball, he had found his 
regimental servant already making preparations for his depaiture 
the man had understood his signal to be stiK, and these arrangements 
were very quickly and silently made Should he goun and wake 
Amelia, he thought, or leave a note foi her brother to break the 
news of departure to her? He went in to look at her once again 
She had been awake when he fiist entered her room, but had 
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kept her eyes closed, so that even her vtak^iulness should not seem 
to reproach him But when he had returned, so soon after herself, 
too, this timid lit tie heart had felt more at ease, and turning 
towards him as he stept softly out of the room, she had fallen into 
a hght sleep George came in and looked at her again, entering 
still more softly By the pale night-lamp he could see her sveet, 
pale face — the purple ejelids were fringed and closed, and one 
round arm, smooth and white, lay outside of the coverlet Good 
God ’ how pure she was , how gentle, how tender, and how friend- 
less ’ and he, how selfish, brutal, and black with crime * Heart- 
stained and shame-stricken, he stood at the bed^s foot, and looked 
at the sleeping girl How dared he — who was he, to pi ay for 
one so spotless ’ God bless her * God bless her * He came to 
the bedside, and looked at the hand, the little soft hand, lying 
asleep , and he bent over the pdlow noiselessly towards the gentle 
pale face 

Two fair arms closed tenderly round his neck as he stooped 
down ^ I am awake, George,’ the poor child said, wirh a sob fit 
to break the little heart that nestled so closely by his own She 
was awake, poor soul, and to whatl At that moment a bugle 
from the Plac;?j of Aims began sounding cieaily, and was taken up 
through the town , and amidst the drams of the infantry, and the 
shrill pipes of the Scotch, the whole city awoke 


CHAPTEB XXX 

‘the girl I LEFT BEHIXB 3VIE ’ 

^ E do not claim to rank among the military 
novelists Our place is with the non-com- 
batants When the decks are cleared for 
action we go below and wait meekly. We 
should only be in the way of the manoeuvres 
that the gallant fellows are performing over- 
head We shall go no farther with the — th 
than to the city gate and leaving Major 
O’Dowd to his duty, come back to the 
Major’s wife, and the ladies and the baggage 
Now, the Major and his lady, who had 
not been invited to the ball at which in our 
last chapter other of oui friends figured, had much more time to 
take their wholesome natural rest in bed than was accoided to 
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people who w islied to enjoy pleasure as well as to do duty ‘ It^s 
iny belief, Peggy, my dear/ said he, as he placidly jiuiled his night- 
cap over his ears, ^ that there will be such a ball danced in a day 
01 two as some of ’em has never heard the chune of ^ ’ and he 
was much more happy to retire to rest aftei partaking of a quiet 
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tumbler, than to figure at any other sort of amusement Peggy, 
for her part, would have liked to have shSwn hei tmban and bird 
of paradise at the ball, but for the information which dier husband 
had given her, and which made her very grave 

like ye wake me about half an houi before the assembly 
beats/ the Major said to his lady ^Oall me at half-past one, 
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Peggy dear, and see me things is leady Ma>he III not come 
back to breakfast, Mis ’ With ^hich word«*, '^\liieh feignified 
his opinion that the regiment would march the next morning, the 
Majoi ceased talking, and fell asleep 

Mrs O’Dowd, the good housewife, arrayed in curl-papers and a 
camisole, felt that her duty was to act, and not to sleep, at this 
juncture ‘ Time enough for that,’ she said, ^ when Mick’s gone ’ , 
and so she jiacked his travelling valise read\ for the march, brushed 
his cloak, his cap, and other warlike habiliments, set them out in 
ordei for him , and stowed away in the cloak pockets a light 
package of portable refreshments, and a wicker-covered fiask or 
pocket-pistol, containing near a pint of a remarkably sonnd cognac 
brandy, of which she and the Major approved very much , and m 
soon as the hands of the ‘repayther’ pointed to half-past one, and 
its interior arrangements (it had a tone quite aqual to a cathaydral, 
its fair owner considered) knelled forth that fatal hour, Mrs 
O’Dowd woke up her Major, and had as comfortable a cup of coffee 
prepared for him as any made that morning in Brussels And 
who is there will deny that this worthy lady’s preparations be- 
tokened affection as much as the fits of tears and hysterics by 
which more sensitive females exhibited their love, and that their 
partaking of this coffee, which they drank together -while the 
bugles were sounding the tuin-out and the drums beating in the 
various quarters of the town, was not moie u'-eful and to the 
purpose than the outpouring of any mere sentiment could be 1 
The consequence was, that the Major appeared on parade quite 
tritn, fresh, and alert, his well-shaved rosy countenance, as he sate 
on horseback, giving cheerfulness and confidence to the iwhole corps 
All the officers saluted her when the regiment marched by the 
balcony on which this brave woman stood, and waved them a cheer 
as they passed , and I daresay it was not from want of courage, 
but from a sense of female delicacy and propriety, that she refrained 
from leading the gallant — th personally into action 

On Sundays, and at periods of a solemn nature, Mrs O’Dowd 
used to read with great gravity out of a large volume of her uncle 
the Dean’s sermons It had been of great comfort to her on boaid 
the transport as they were coming home, and were very nearly 
wrecked, on their return from the West Indies Aftei the regi- 
ment’s departure she betook herself to this volume for meditation , 
perhaps she did not understand much of what she was reading, 
and her thoughts were elsewhere but tba sleep project, with poor 
Mick’s nightcap there on the pillow, w^'as quite a vain one So it 
IS m the world Jack or Donald marches away to glory with his 
knapsack on his shoulder, stepping out briskly to the tune of ' The 
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Girl I left behind me ^ It is she who remains and suffers, — and 
has the leisure to think, and brood, and remember 

Xnowing how useless regrets are, and how the indulgence of 
sentiment only serves to make people more miserable, Mrs Rebecca 
wisely determined to give way to no vain feelings of soirow, and 
bore the parting fiom her husband with quite a Spartan equanimity 
Indeed, Captain Raw don himself was much more affected at the 
leave-taking than the resolute little woman to whom he bade 
farevrell She had mastered this rude coarse nature , and he loved 
and worshipped her with all his faculties of regard and admiration 
In all his life he had never been so happy as, during the past few 
months, his wife had made him All former delights of turf, mess, 
hunting-held, and gambling-table , all previous loves and courtships 
6f milliners, opera -dancers, and the like easy triumphs of the 
clumsy military Adonis, were quite insipid when compared to the 
lawful matrimonial pleasures which of late he had enjoyed She 
bad known perpetually how to divert him , and he had found his 
bouse and her society a thousand times more pleasant than any 
place or company which he had ever frequented from his childhood 
until now And he cursed his past follies and extravagances, and 
bemoaned his vast outlying debts above all, which must remain 
for ever as obstacles to prevent his wife's advancement in the 
world He had often groaned over these in midnight conversations 
with Rebecca, although as a bachelor they had nevei given him 
any disquiet He himself was struck with this phenomenon 
^ Hang it,' he would say (or perhaps use a still stronger expression 
out of his simple vocabulary), ‘ before I was married I didn't care 
wliat bills I put my name to, and so long as Moses would wait or 
Le^y would renew for three months, I kept on never minding 
But since I'm married, except renewing of course, I give you my 
honour I've not touched a bit of stamped paper ' 

Rebecca always knew how to conjure away these moods of 
melancholy ‘Why, my stupid love,' she would say, ‘ we have not 
done with your aunt yet If she fails us, isn't there what you call 
the Gazette ? or, stop, when your imcle Bute's life drops, I have 
another scheme The living has always belonged to the younger 
brother, and w by shouldn't you sell out and go into the Church '2 ' 
The idea of this conversion set Rawdon into loars of laughter 
you might have heard the explosion through the hotel at midnight, 
and the haw-haws of the great dragoon^ voice General Tufto 
heard him from his quarters on the fiist floor above them , and 
Rebecca acted the scene with great spirit, and preached Rawdon's 
fiist sermon, to the immense delight of the General at breakfast 
But these were mere bygone days and talk When the final 
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news arrived that the campaign was opened, and the troops were 
to march, Raw-don’s gravity became such that Becky rallied him 
about it in a manner which rather hurt the feelings of the Guards- 
man ^ You don^t suppose I’m afraid, Becky, I should think,’ he 
said, with a tremor m his voice ^ But I’m a pretty good mark for 
a shot, and you see if it brings me down, why, I Iea\e one, and 
pci haps two, behind me, whom I should wish to provide for, as I 
bi ought ’em into the scrape It is no laughing matter Mrs 

C , anyways ’ 

Rebecca by a hundred caresses and kind words tried to soothe 
the feelings of the wounded lo\er It was only when her \ivacitv 
and sense of humour got the better of this sprightly creature (as 
they would do under most circumstances of life indeed) that she 
w^ould break out with her satire, but she could soon put on a 
demure face ‘ Dearest love,’ she said, ‘ do you suppose I feel 
nothing ’ and hastily dashing something from her eyes, she looked 
up in her husband’s face with a smile 

‘ Look here,’ said he ^ If I drop, let us see what there is for 
you I have had a pretty good run of luck here, and here’s two 
hundred and thirty pounds I have got ten napoleons m my 
pocket That»is as much as I shall want , for the General pays 
everything like a prince, and if I’m bit, why, >ou know I cost 
nothing Don’t cry, little woman , I may bve to vex you yet 
Well, I shan’t take either of my horses, but shall ride the General’s 
giey charger it’s cheaper, and I told him mine was lame If I’m 
done, those two ought to fetch you something Grigg ojffered ninety 
for the mare yesterday, before this confounded news came, and 
like a fool I wouldn’t let her go under the two O’s Bullfinch will 
fetch his price any day, only you’d better sell him in this country, 
because the dealers have so many bills of mine, and so I’d rather 
he shouldn’t go back to England Your little maie the General 

gave you will fetch something, and there’s no d d livery-stable 

bills here as there are in London,’ Rawdon added, with a laugh 
‘ There’s that dressing-case cost me two hundred, — that is, I owe 
two for it , and the gold tops and bottles must be worth thirty or 
forty Please to put that up the spout, ma’am, with my pins, and 
rings, and watch and chain, and things They cost a precious lot 
of money LIiss Crawley, I know, paid a hundred down for the 
chain and ticker Gold tops and bottles, indeed ^ dammy, I’m 
sorry I didn’t take more^ow Edwards pressed on me a silver- 
gilt boot-jack, and I might have had a dressing-case fitted up with 
a silver warming-pan, and a service of plate But we must make 
the best of what we’ve got, Becky, you know ’ 

And so, making his last dispositions, Captain Crawley, who had 
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seldom tliotiirlit about anj^tlnn;^ but himself, until the last few 
months ot his Iiie, when Love had obtained the inisteiy over the 
dragoon, went througii the 'various itcuns ot his little catalogue of 
^ lit< ts, striving to see how they might be turned into money for 
his wife’s benefit, m case any acddeiit should befall him He 
pleased himself by noting <lown with a pencil, in his big schoolboy 
handwriting, the i iiious items of his poi table property which 
might he sold for liis widow’s advantage — as, foi example, ‘My 
doiible-bariii b\ Man ton, siy 40 guineas, my driving cloak, lined 
witli sable-fur, ^50, my duelling pistols in losewood case (same 
which I shot Captain Maiker), <£20, my regulation saddle- 
holsters and housings , my Laurie ditto,’ and so forth, over all of 
which articles he made Rebecca the mistress 

Faithful to his plan of economy, the Captain diessed himself in 
his oldest and shabbiest uniform and epaulets, leaving the newest 
behind, under Ins wife’s (or it might be his widow’s) guardianship 
And this famous dandy of Windsor and Hyde Park went off on his 
campaign with a kit as modest as that of a sergeant, and with 
something like a praj er on his lips for the woman he was leaving 
He took her up fiom the ground, and held her in his arms for a 
mmute, tight pressed against his strong-beating hgart His face 
was puiple and his eyes dim, as he put her down and left her He 
lode bv his General’s side, and smoked his cigar in silence as they 
hastened after the trrK)23S of the General’s brigade, which preceded 
them, and it was not until they were some miles on their way 
that he left off twirling his moustache and broke silence 

And Rebecca, as we have said, wisely determined not to give 
way to unavailing sentimentality on her husband’s departure She 

waved him an adieu from 
the window, and stood 
there for a moment look- 
ing out after he was gone 
The cathedral towers and 
the full gables of the 
quaint old houses were 
just beginning to blush 
in the sunrise There 
had been no rest for her 
that night She was still 
#n her pretty ball-dress, 
her fair hair hanging some- 
, , , , what out of curl on her 

neck, and the circles round her eyes dark with watching ‘ What 
a fright I seem, ’ she said, examining herself in the glass, ‘ and 
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how pale this pmk makes one look ^ ' So s-he diTe'=!te(l heri?elf 
of this pink raiment, in doin^ uhich a note fell out from her 
corsage, which she picked up with a bmiie, anil locked into her 
dressing-box And then she put her bouquet of the ball into a 
glass of water, and went to bed, and slept very camfortahl 3 ^ 

The town was quite quiet when she woke up at ten o^clock, ami 
partook of cofiee, very requisite and comfortable after the exhaustion 
and grief of the mornings occuirences 

This meal over, she resumed honest Rawdon’s calculations of 
the night previous, and surveyed her position Should the w orst 
befall, all things considered, she was pretty well to do There 
were her own tiinkets and trousseau, in addition to those which 
her husband had left behind Rawdon’s generosity, when they 
w ere first married, has already been described and lauded 
Besides these, and the httle mare, the General, her slave and 
wmrshipper, had made her many very handsome presents, in the 
shape of cashmere shawls bought at the auction of a bankrupt 
French GeneraFs lady, and numerous tiibutes from the jewellers’ 
shops, all of which betokened her admirer’s taste and w ealth As 
foi ‘ tickers,’ as poor Rawdon called watches, her apartments were 
alive with th3ir clicking For, happening to mention one night 
that hers, w^hich Raw^don had given to her, was of English w ork- 
manship, and went ill, on the very next morning there came to her 
a little bijou marked Leroy, with a chain and co\er charmingly set 
with turquoises, and another signed Breguet, which was covered 
with pearls, and yet scarcely bigger than a half-crown General 
Tufto had bought one, and Captain Osborne had gallantly 
presented the other Mrs Osborne had no watch, though, to do 
George justice, she might have had one for the asking , and the 
Honourable Mis Tufto in England had an old instrument of her 
mothei’s that might have served for the plate w^arming-pan which 
Rawdon talked about If Messrs Howell and James were to 
publish a list of the purchasers of all the trinkets which they sell, 
how surprised would some families he * and if all these ornaments 
went to gentlemen’s lawful wives and daughteis, what a profusion 
of jewellery there would be exhibited in the genteelest homes of 
Vanity Fair ^ 

Every calculation made of these valuables, Mrs Rebecca found, 
not without a pungent feeling of triumph and self-satisfaction, that 
should circumstances oa^ur, she might reckon on six or seven 
hundred pounds at the very least, to begin the world with , and she 
passed the morning disposing, ordering, looking out, and locking up 
her properties in the most agreeable manner Among the notes in 
Rawdon’s pocket-book was a draft for twenty pounds on Osborne’s 
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banker This made her think about Mrs Osborne ‘ I will go 
and. get the draft cashed,’ she said, ^ and pay a visit afterwards to 
poor little Emmy ’ If this is a novel without a hero, at least let 
us lay claim to a heroine JIo man in the British army which has 
marched away, not the great Duke himself, could be more cool 
or collected in the presence of doubts and difhculties, than the 
indomitable little atcle-de-eamp^s wife 

And there was another of our acquaintances who was also to be 
left behind, a non-combatant, and whose emotions and behaviour 
we ha\e theiefore a right to know This was our friend the ex- 
Collector of Boggiey Wollah, whose rest was broken, like other 
people’s, by the sounding of the bugles in the early morning 
Being a great sleeper, and fond of his bed, it is possible he would 
have snoozed on until his usual hour of rising in the forenoon, in 
spite of all the drums, bugles, and bagpipes in the British army, 
but for an interruption, which did not come from George Osborne, 
who shared J os’s quai ters with him, and was as usual occupied too 
much with his own affairs, or with grief at parting -v^ith his wife, 
to think of taking leave of his slumbering brother-in-law — it was 
not George, we say, who interposed between J os Seiiley and, sleep, 
but Captain Dobbin, T^ho came and roused him up, insisting on 
shaking hands with him before his departure 

* Very kind of ^ou,’ said Jos, yawning, and wishing the Captain 
at the deuce 

^ I” — I didn’t like to go off without saying good-bye, you know,’ 
Dobbin said in a very incoherent manner, ^because you know 
some of us mayn’t come back again, and I like to see you all well, 
and — and that sort of thing, you know ’ 

^ What do you mean ? ’ Jos asked, rubbing his eyes The Captain 
did not in the least hear him or look at the stout gentleman in the 
nightcap, about whom he professed to have such a tender interest 
The hypocrite was looking and listening with all his might in the 
direction of George’s apartments, striding about the room, upsetting 
the chairs, beating the tattoo, biting his nails, and showing other 
signs of great inward emotion 

Jos had always had lather a mean opinion of the Captain, and 
now began to think his courage was somewhat equivocal ‘ What 
IS it I can do for you, Dobbin *1 ’ he said, in a sarcastic tone 

tell you what you can do,’ the CaptRin replied, coming up to 
the bed , ‘ we march m a quarter of an hour, Sedley^ and neither 
George nor I may ever come back Mind you, you are not to stir 
from this town until you ascertain how things go You are to 
stay here and watch ovei your sister, and comfort her, and see that 
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no harm comes to her If anything happens to George, rememljer 
she has no one but you in the ’world to look to If it goes "wrong 
with the army, youll see her safe back to England , and you will 
promise me on your word that you will never desert her I know 
you won’t as far as money goes, you were alwa-ys free enough with 
that Do you want any 2 I mean, have you enough gold to take 
you back to England m case of a misfortune ’ 

^Sir/ said Jos majestically^, ‘when I want money, I knrw where 
to ask for it And as for my sister, needn’t tell me how I 
ought to behave to her ’ 

‘You speak like a man of spiiit, Jos/ the other answ^ered good- 
naturedly, ‘ and I am glad that George can leave her in such good 
hands So I may give him j our word of honour, may I, that in 
case of extremity you will stand by her ’ 

‘Of course, of course,’ answered Mr Jos, w'hose generosity m 
money matters Dobbin estimated quite correctly 

‘And you’ll see her safe out of Brussels in the event of a 
defeat *2 ’ 

‘ A defeat t D — it, sir, it’s impossible Don’t try and frighten 
me/ the hero cried from his bed, and Dobbin’s mind was thus 
perfectly set ease now that Jos had spoken out so resolutely 
respecting bis conduct to Ins sister ‘At least,’ thought the 
Captain, ‘ there will be a retreat secured for her in case the worst 
should ensue ’ 

If Captain Dobbin expected to get any personal comfort and 
satisfaction from having one more view of Amelia before the 
regiment marched away, his selfishness was punished just as such 
odious egotism deserved to be The door of Jos’s bedroom opened 
into the sitting-room which was common to the family party, and 
opposite this door was that of Amelia’s chamber The bugles 
had wakened everybody there was no use in concealment now 
George’s servant was packing in this room Osborne coming in 
and out of the contiguous bedroom, flinging to the man such 
articles as he thought fit to carry on the campaign And presently 
Dobbin had the opportunity which his heart coveted, and he got 
sight of Amelia’s face once more But what a face it was J So 
white, so wild and despair -stricken, that the remembrance of it 
haunted him afterwards like a crime, and the sight smote him 
with inexpressible pangs of longing and pity. 

She was wrapped m white morning diess, her hair falling on 
her shoulders, and her large eyes fixed and without light By way 
of helping on the preparations for th^ departure, and showing that 
she too could be useful at a moment so critical, this poor soul had 
taken up a sash of George’s from the drawers whereon it lay, and 



followed 1 h!! 1 tf> aixl fio with the sash m iiei hand, looking Oix 
nniteU as 1 ih kiii^ }>ioepode(I She came out and stood, leaning 
at the wall, hoidin<^^ this -^ateh against her bosom, from which the 
hea'iy net ot crimson dropped like a lari^e stam of blood Our 
i^entl e-heart t d Captaui felt a guilty shock as he looked at her 
‘=Gruod CrfKl/ thought ho, 'and is it giiof like this I dared to pry 
into And tiieie was no help no means to soothe and comfort 
this helpless, speechless miseiy He stood for a moment and 
looked at her, powerless and torn with pity, as a paient regards an 
infant m x>iiii 

At last, George took Emmy’s hand, and led her back into the 
bedroom, from whence he came out alone The parting had taken 
pLice m that moment, and he was gone 

'Thank Hea\en that is over/ George thought, bounding down 
the stair, his sword under his arm, and as he ran swiftly to the 
alairn- ground, where the legiment was mustered, and whither 
trooped men and officers hurrying from their billets, his pulse was 
throbbing and his cheeks hushed the great game of w ar was going 
to be played, and he one of the players What a fierce excitement 
of doubt, hope, and pleasure ^ What tremendous hazards of loss or 
gam t What were all the games of chance he h*d ever played 
compared to this one? Into all contests reqiuiing athletic skill 
and courage, the young man, from his boyhood upwards, had flung 
himself with all his might The champion of his school and his 
regiment, the bravos of his companions had followed him eveiy- 
where ^ from the boys’ cncket-match to the garrison-races, he had 
w on a hundred of triumphs ^ and wherever he went, women and 
men had admired and envied him W'hat qualities are theie for 
which a man gets so speedy a return ol applause, as those of bodily 
supeiiority, activity, and valour ^ Time out of mind strength and 
courage have been the theme of bards and romances , and from the 
story of Troy down to to-day, poetry has always chosen a soldier 
for a hero I wonder is it because men arej cowaxds injbeart that 
they admire brav ery so muc h^ and place m ilitarvL.yalour so far 
beyqnd^'e^ guality^or^x^warcLaaidL worship 

So, at the sound of that stirring call to battle, Geoige jumped 
away from the gentle arms m which he had been dallying , not 
without a feeling of shame (although his wife’s hold on him had 
been but feeble) that he should have been detained there so long 
The same feeling of eagerness and excitement was amongst all those 
friends of his of whom we have had occasional glimpses, from the 
stout senior Major, who led the regiment into action, to little 
Stubble, the Ensign, wffio was to bear its colours on that day 

The sun was just nsing as the march began — it was a gallant 



gight — the band led the column, placing the reinmeiital march — 
then came the Major m command, riding upon P^iamu=^, his stout 
charger — then marched the grenadiers, then captain at their head , 
in the centie "v^ere the coloiir&, borne by the senif>r and jimicir 
Ensigns — then George came marching at the he id of hus compiany 
He looked up, and smiled at Aiiielia, and passed on and eten the 
sound ot the music died away 


CHAPTER XXXI 


m WHICH JOS SEDLI^Y TAKES CAKE OP HIS SISTEK 



V ji^i^HUS all the superior officers being summoned 
Bj on duty elsewhere, Jus Sedley was left in 
; N command of the little colony at Brussels, 

I,. with Amelia invalided, Isidor his Belgian 
servant, and the bomie, who was maid-ot-all- 
work for the establishment, as a garrison 
under him Though he was disturbed in 
spirit, and bis rest destroyed bj Dobbin^s 
interruption and the occurrences of the 
morning, Jos nevertheless remained for man^ hours in bed, 
wakeful and rolling about there until his usual hour of rising had 
arrived The sun was high in the heavens, and our gallant 
friends of the — th miles on their march, before the civilian 
appeared in his flowered dressmg-gow n at breakfast 

About George^s absence his brother-in-law was very easy in 
mind Pei haps Jos was rather pleased in his heart that Osborne 
w^as gone, for during George’s presence the other had placed but 
a very secondary part m the household, and Osborne did not 
sciuple to show his contempt for the stout civilian But Emmy 
had always been good and attentive to him It was she who 
ministered to his comforts, who superintended the dishes that he 
liked, who walked or rode with him (as she had many, too many, 
oppoitunities of doing, for where was George?), and who interposed 
her sweet kind face between his anger and her husband’s scorn 
Many timid i emonstrances had she uttered to George in behalf of 
her brother, but the former in his trenchant way cut these entreaties 
short M’m an honest man,’ he said, ‘and if I have a feelmg I 
show it, as an honest man will How the deuce, my dear, would 
you have me behave respectfully to such a fool as your brothei ’ 
So Jos was pleased with George’s absence. His plain hat and 
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gloves on *1 sKle]>an.r(l, and the idea that the ovmer was avs<ay, 
caused Jos I don’t biin%\ ’what seciet thrill of pleasure ^ lie 
}>e troubling me this morning/ Jos thought, ^ with his 
dindihul airs and his impudence’ 

^ Put the Captain’s hat into the anteroom/ he said to Isidor 
the ser\ant 

‘Perhaps he won’t want it again/ leplied the lackey, looking 
knowingly at his master He hated George too, whose insolence 
towards liim was cpute of the English sort 

‘ And ask if Madame is coming to breakfast,’ Mi Sedley said 
with great inajest^r, ashamed to entei with a servant upon the 
subject of his dislike for George The truth is, he had abused 
his brother to the valet a score of times before 

Alas ’ Madame could not come to breakfast, and cut the 
tartiTies that Mr Jos liked Madame was a great deal too ill, 
and had been in a frightful state ever since her husband’s 
departure, so her bonne said Jos showed liis sympathy by pour- 
ing her out a large cup of tea It was his way of exhibiting 
kindness and he improved on this , he not only sent her break 
fast, but he bethought him what delicacies she would most like 
for dinner 

Isidor, the valet, had looked on very sulkily while Osborne’s 
servant was disposing of his mastei’s baggage previous to the 
Gaptaiu’s departure for in the first place he hated Mi Osborne, 
whose conduct to him, and to all inferiors, was generally over- 
bearing (nor does the Continental domestic like to be treated with 
insolence as our own better-tempered servants do) , and secondly, 
he was angry that so many valuables should be removed from 
under his hands, to fall into other people’s possession when the 
English discomfiture should arrive Of this defeat he and a vast 
number of other persons m Brussels and Belgium did not make 
the slightest doubt The almost universal belief was, that the 
Emperor would divide the Prussian and English armies, annihilate 
one after the other, and march into Brussels before three days 
were over when all the movables of his present masters, who 
would be killed, or fugitives, or prisoners, would lawfully become 
the pioperty of Monsieur Isidor 

As he helped Jos through his toilsome and complicated daily 
toilet, this faithful servant would calculate what he should da 
with the very articles with which he w^s decoiating his master’s 
person He would make a present of the silver essence-bottles 
and toilet kmck-knacks to a young lady of -whom he was fond , and 
keep the English cutlery and the large ruby pin for himself It 
would look very smart upon one of the fine frilled shirts, which, 
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with the gold laced cap and the frogged frock coat, that might 
easily be cut do'wn to suit liis shape, and the Captam^s gold- 
headed cane, and the great double nng with the rabies, which he 
would haTc made into a pair of beautiful earrings, he calculated 
would make a perfect Adonis of himself, and render Mademoiselle 
E-eme an easy prey 'How those slee^v e-buttons will suit me 
thought he, as he fixed a pair on the fat pudgy wnsts of Mr 
Sedley ' I long for slee\ e-buttons and the Captain’s boots with 
brass spurs, in the next room, corhleti ^ what an effect they will 
make in the All^e Veite * ’ So while Alonsieur Isidor with bodily 
fingers was holding on to his master’s nose, and shaving the lower 
pait of Jos’s face, his imagination was rambling along the Green 
Avenue, dressed out in a frogged coat and lace, and in company 
with Mademoiselle Reme , he was loitering in spirit on the banks, 
and examining the barges sailing slowly under the cool shadows 
of the trees by the canal, or refreshing himself w itb a mug of Faro 
at the bench of a beerhouse on the road to Laeken 

But Mr Joseph Sedley, luckilj for his own peace, no more 
knew what was passing m his domestic’s mind than the respected 
leader and I suspect what John or Mary, whose wages we pay, 
think of our^lves What our servants think of us * — Did we 
know what our mtimates and dear relations thought of us, we 
should live in a world that we should be glad to quit, and in a 
frame of mind and a constant terror, that would be perfectly im- 
bearable So Jos’s man was marking his victim down, as you see 
one of Mr Paynter’s assistants in Leadenhall Street ornament an 
unconscious turtle with a placard on which is written, 'Soup to- 
morrow ’ 

Amelia’s attendant was much less selfishly disposed Few 
dependants could come near that kind and gentle creature without 
paying their usual tribute of loyalty and affection to her sweet 
and affectionate nature And it is a fact that Pauline, the cook, 
consoled her mistress more than anybody whom she saw on this 
wretched morning , for when she found how Amelia remained for 
hours, silent, motionless, and haggard, by the windows in^which 
she had placed herself to watch the last ba;^onets of the column 
as it marched away, the honest girl took the lady’s hand, and said, 
Tenez^ madame, est-ce n^est pas aus$^ ct VarndiCy hommie 

a 77lo^ ^ ’ with which she burst into tears, and Amelia falling intb 
her arms, did likewise, and so each pitied and soothed the other 

Several times during the forenoon Mr J os’s Isidor went from 
his lodgings into the town, and to the gates of the hotels and 
lodgmg-houso^ round about the Parc, where the English were 
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congregated, and there mingling with other valets, couriers, and 
lackers, gathered such news as was abroad, and brought back 
bulletins for his master’s information Almost all these gentle- 
men were in heart partisans of the Emperor, and had their 
opinions about the speedy end of the campaign The Emperor’s 
proclamation from Avesnes had been distributed everywhere 
plentifully m Brussels ‘ Soldiers < ’ it said, ‘ this is the 
anniversary of Marengo and Fnedland, by which the destinies of 
Europe were twice decided Then, as after Austerlitz, as after 
Wagram, we were too generous We believed in the oaths and 
promises of princes whom we suffered to remain upon their thrones 
lict us inarch once more to meet them We and they, are we not 
still the same men ? Soldiers * these same Prussians who are so 
arrogant to-day, were three to one against you at J ena, and six to 
one at Montmirail Those among you who were prisoners in 
England can tell their comrades vhat frightful toiments they 
suffered on board the English hulks Madmen J a moment of 
prosperity has blinded them, and if they enter into France it will 
be to find a grave there But the paitisans of the French 
prophesied a more speedy extermination of the Em;geror’s enemies 
than this , and it was agreed on all hands that Prussians and 
British would never return except as prisoners in the rear of the 
conquering army 

These opinions in the course of the day were brought to operate 
upon Mr Sedley He was told that the Duke of Wellington had 
gone to try and rally his army, the advance of which had been 
utterly crushed the night before 

^ Crushed, psha ^ ’ said J os, whose heart was pretty stout at 
breakfast-time ‘ The Duke has gone to beat the Emperor as he 
has beaten all his Generals before ’ 

‘ His papers are burned, his effects are removed, and his quarters 
are being got ready for the Duke of Dalmatia,’ Jos’s informant 
replied. ^ I had it from his own maitre (fhdtel Milor Due de 
Richemont’s people are packing up everything His Grace has 
fled already, and the Duchess is only waiting to see the plate 
packed to ]om the King of France at Ostend ’ 

‘ The King of France is at Ghent, fellow,’ replied Jos, affecting 
incredulity 

‘ He fled last night to Bruges, and embarks to-day from Ostend 
The Due de Bern is taken piisoner TSose who wish to be safe 
had better go soon, for the dykes will be open to-morrow, and who 
can fly when the whole country is under water '2 ’ 

‘ Nonsense, sir, we are three to one, sir, against any force Boney 
can bnng into the field,’ Mr Sedley objected , 'the Austnan^ and 
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the Russians are on their march He must, he shall be crashed/ 
Jos said, slapping his hand on the table 

‘ The Prussians were three to one at Jena, and he took their 
army and kingdom m a week They i?vere six to one at Mont- 
mirail, and he scattered them like sheep The Austrian army 
coming, but with the Empress and the King of Rome at its head , 
and the Russians, bah ’ the Russians will withdraw No quarter 
IS to be given to the English, on account of their cruelty to our 
braves on board the infamous pontoons Look here, here it is in 
black and white Here’s the proclamation of His Majesty the 
Emperor and King/ said the now declared partisan of Napoleon, 
and taking the document from his pocket, Isidor sternly thrust it 
into his master’s face, and already looked upon the frogged coat 
and valuables as his own spoil 

Jos was, if not senouslj alarmed as yet, at least considerably 
disturbed m mind ‘ Give me my coat and cap, sir,’ said he, * and 
follow me I will go m j self and learn the truth of these reports ’ 
Isidor was furious as Jos put on the braided frock ‘Milor had 
better not wear that military coat,’ said he , ^ the Frenchmen have 
sworn not to give quarter to a single British soldier ’ 

‘ Silence, si?rah J ’ said Jos, with a resolute countenance still, 
and thrust his arm into the sleeve with indomitable resolution, in 
the performance of w hich heroic act he was found by Mrs Rawdon 
Crawley, who at this juncture came up to visit Amelia, and entered 
without ringing at the ante-chamber door 

Rebecca was dressed very neatly and smartly, as usual her 
quiet sleep after Rawdon’s departure had refreshed her, and her 
pink smiling cheeks were quite pleasant to look at, in a town and 
on a day when everybody else’s countenance -wore the appearance 
of the deepest anxiety and gloom She laughed at the attitude 
in which Jos was discovered, and the straggles and convulsions 
with which the stout gentleman thrust himself into the braided 
coat 

‘Are you preparing to jom the army, Mr Joseph?’ she said 
‘ Is there to he nobody left m Brussels to protect us poor women ^ ’ 
Jos succeeded m plunginginto the coat, and came forward blushing 
and stuttering out excuses to his fair visitor ‘ How was she after 
the events of the morning — after the fatigues of the ball the night 
before *2’ Monsieur Isidor disappeared into his master’s adjacent 
bedroom, bearing off the fiowered dressing-gown 

‘ How good of you to ask ’ ’ said she, pressing one of his hands 
in both her own ‘ How cool and collected you look when every- 
body else IS frightened ^ How is our dear little Emmy It must 
have been an awful, awful parting ’ 
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* Tremendous/ Jos said 

* You men can }>ear anything/ replied the lady ‘ Parting or 
danger are nothing to you Own now that you -were going to join 
the army and lea\e us to our fate I know ^ou were — something 
tells me you were I -was so frightened, ’^hen the thought came 
into my hea<I (for I do sometimes think of you when I am alone, 
Mr Joseph), that I ran off immediately to heg and entreat you 
not to fly from us * 

This speech might be interpreted, ‘My dear sir, should an 



accident befall the army, and a retreat be necessary, you have a 
very comfortable carnage, in which I propose to take a seat ’ I 
don't know whether Jos understood the words in this sense But 
he was profoundly mortified by the lady's inattention to him during 
their stay at Brussels He had never been presented to any of 
Rawdon Crawley's great acquaintances he had scarcely been 
invited to Rebecca's parties , for he was 'loo timid to play much, 
and his presence bored George and Rawdon equally, who neither 
of them, perhaps, liked to have a witness of the amusements in 
which the pair chose to indulge ‘Ah^' thought Jos, ‘now she 
wants me she comes to me AV^hen there is nobody else in the 
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way she can tRmk about old Joseph Sedley ’ ^ But Insides these 
doubts he felt flattered at the idea Rebecca expressed of his 
courage 

He blushed a good deal, and put on an air of importance ‘ I 
should hke to see the action/ he said ‘ Every man of any s|Mrit 
would, you know I’ve seen a little service in India, but nothing 
on tbis grand scale ’ 

‘You men would sacrifice anything for a pleasure,’ Rebecca 
answered ‘ Captain Crawley left me this morning as gay as if he 
were going to a hunting-party What does he care ^ What do 
any of you care for the agonies and tortures of a poor forsaken 
woman *2 (I wonder whether he could really have been going to 
the troops, this great lazy gourmand *2) Oh, dear Mr Sedlej, I 
have come to you for comfort — ^for consolation I have been on 
my knees all the morning I tremble at the frightful danger into 
which our husbands, our friends, onr brave troops and allies, are 
rushing And I come here for shelter, and find another of my 
friends — the last remaining to me — bent upon plunging into the 
dreadful scene ^ ’ 

‘ My dear madam,’ Jos replied, now beginning to be quite 
soothed, ‘ don’t"* be alarmed. I only said I should like to go- — what 
Biiton would not ^2 But my duty keeps me here I can’t leave 
that poor creature in the next room ’ And he pointed with his 
finger to the door of the chamber in which Amelia was 

‘ Good noble brother ^ ’ Rebecca said, putting her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and smelling the eau-de-cologne with which it was 
scented ‘ I have done you mjustice you have got a heart I 
thought you had not ’ 

‘ Oh, upon my honour ^ ’ Jos said, making a motion as if he 
would lay his hand upon the spot in question ‘You do me 
injustice, indeed you do — ^my dear Mrs Crawley ’ 

‘ I do, now your heart is true to your sister But I remember 
two years ago — ^when it was false to me ^ ’ Rebecca said, fixing her 
eyes upon him for an instant, and then turning away into the 
window 

Jos blushed violently That organ which he was accused by 
Rebecca of not possessing began to thump tumultuously He 
recalled the days when he had fied from her, and the passion which 
had once inflamed him — the days when he had driven her m his 
curricle when she had\nit the green purse for him when he 
had sate enraptured gazing at her white arms and bright eyes 

‘ I know you think me ungrateful,’ Rebecca continued, coming 
out of the window, and once more looking at him and addressing 
him in a low tremulous voice ^ Your coldness, your averted looks. 
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your maaiier when have met of late — when I came in just now, 
all prored it to me But %\ere there no reasons why I should 
avoid you 1 Let your own he irt answer that question Do you 
think my husband was too much inclined to welcome you ? The 
only unkind words I have e\er had from him (I will do Captain 
Omwley that justice) have been about you — and most cruel, cruel 
words they were ’ 

‘Good gracious ? what have I done?’ asked Jos in a flurry of 
pleasure and perplexity , ‘ what have I done — to — to ? ’ 

‘ Is jealousy nothing ? ’ said Rebecca ‘ He makes me miserable 
about you And whatever it might have been once— my heart is 
all his I am innocent now Am I not, Mr Sedley?’ 

All Jos’s blood tingled with delight, as he surveyed this victim 
to his attractions A few adroit words, one or two knowing tender 
glances of the eyes, and his heart was inflamed again and his doubts 
amd suspicions forgotten From Solomon downwards, have not 
wiser men than he been cajoled and befooled by women ‘ If the 
worst comes to the worst,’ Becky thought, ‘ my retreat is secure , 
and I have a right-hand seat in the barouche ’ 

There is no knowing mto what declarations of love and ardour 
the tumultuous passions of Mr Joseph might have Idd him, if Isidor 
the valet had not made his reappearance at this minute, and begun 
to busy himself about the domestic affans Jos, who was just 
going to gasp out an avowal, choked almost with the emotion that 
he was obliged to restrain Rebecca too bethought her that it 
was time she should go in and comfort her dearest Ameba ‘ Au 
revoir,^ she said, kissing her hand to Mr Joseph, and tapped gently 
at the door of his sister’s apartment As she entered and closed 
the door on herself he sank down m a chair, and gazed and sighed 
and puffed portentously ‘That coat is very tight for Milor,’ 
Isidor said, still having his eye on the frogs ^ but his master heard 
him not his thoughts were elsewhere now glowing, maddening, 
upon the contemplation of the enchanting Rebecca anon shrinking 
guiltily before the vision of the jealous Rawdon Crawley, with his 
curling, fierce mustachios, and his terrible duelling-pistols loaded 
and cocked 

Rebecca’s appearance struck Amelia with terror, and made her 
shrink back It recalled her to the world and the remembrance of 
yesterday In the overpowering fears about to-morrow she had 
forgotten Rebecca, — jealousy — everythin^' except that her husband 
was gone and was in danger Until this dauntless worldling 
came m and broke the spell, and hfted the latch, we too have for- 
borne to enter mto that sad chamber How long had that poor 
girl been on her knees f what hours of speechless prayer and bitter 
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prostra,tion had she passed there * The war-chroniclers "s^ho write 
brilliant stones of fight and tnmnph scarcely tell ns of these 
These aie too mean parts of the pageant and you don’t hear 
widows’ cries or mothers’ sobs in the midst of the shouts and jubila- 
tion in the great Chorus of Victory And yet when was the time 
that such have not cned out heart-broken, humble protestants, 
unheard in the uproar of the tnumph * 

Aftei the first movement of teiroi in Amelia’s mind — when 
Rebecca’s green e^es lighted upon her, and, rustling m her fresh 
silks and brilliant ornaments, the latter tripped up with extended 
arms to embrace her — a feeling of anger succeeded, and from being 
deadly pale before, her face flushed up red, and she returned 
Rebecca’s look after a moment with a steadiness which surprised 
and somewhat abashed her rival 

^ Dearest Ajnelia, you are very unwell,’ the visitor said, putting 
forth her hand to take Amelia’s ^ What is it ^ I could not rest 
until I knew how you were ’ 

Amelia drew back her hand — never since her life began had 
that gentle soul refused to believe or to answer any demonstration 
of good -will or affection Bnt she drew back her hand, and 
trembled all ^ver ‘Why are you heie, Rebecca '2’ she said, still 
looking at her solemnly with her large ej-es These glances troubled 
her visitor 

‘ She must have seen him ^ire me the letter at the ball,’ Rebecca 
thought ‘ Don’t be agitated, dear Ajnelia,’ she said, looking down 
‘ I came but to see if I could — if you were well ’ 

‘Are you welH^ said Amelia ‘I daresay you are You don’t 
love your husband You would not be here if you did Tell me, 
Rebecca, did I ever do you any thing but kindness 1 ’ 

‘ Indeed, Ameha, no,’ the other said, still hanging down her head 
‘ When you were qmte poor, who was it that befriended you ? 
Was I not a sister to you *2 You saw us all m happier days before 
he married me I was all in all then to him , or would he have 
given up his fortune, his family, as he nobly did to make me happy ^ 
Why did you come between my lo\e and me '2 Who sent you to 
separate those whom God joined, and take my darling’s heart from 
me — my own husband *2 Do you think you could love him as I 
did *2 His love was eveiy thing to me You knew it, and wanted 
to lob me of it For shame, Rebecca, bad and wicked woman — 
false friend and false wsfe ’ 

‘Amelia, I protest before God, I have done my husband no 
wrong,’ Rebecca said, turning from her 

‘ Have you done me no wrong, Rebecca *2 You did not succeed, 
but you tried Ask your heart if you did not '2 ’ 
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She knows nothing, Rebecca thought 

^ He came back to me I knew he would I knew that no 
faRehood, no iiattery, could keep him fiom me long I knew he 
would come I prayed so that he should ^ 

The poor girl spoke these words with a spirit and volubility 
which Rebecca had never before seen in her, and before which the 
latter was quite dumb ‘But what have I done to you,’ she con- 
tinued in a more pitiful tune, ‘that you should try and take him 
from me? I had him but for six weeks You might have spared 
me those, Rebecca And yet, fiom the very first day of our 
wedding, you came and blighted it Now he is gone, are you 
come to see how unhappy I am^’ she continued ‘You made 
me wretched enough for the past fortnight you might have spared 
me to day ’ 

‘ I - — I never came here,’ interposed Rebecca, with unlucky 
truth 

‘No You didn’t come You took him away Are you come 
to fetch him fiom me?’ she continued in a wilder tone ‘He was 
here, but he is gone now There on that very sofa he sate Don’t 
touch it We sate and talked there I was on his knee, and my 
arms were round his neck, and we said “ Our Fathrer ” Yes, he 
was here and they came and took him away, but he promised me 
to come back ’ 

‘He will come back, my dear,’ said Rebecca, touched in spite of 
herself 

‘ Look,’ said Amelia, ‘ this is his sash — isn’t it a pretty colour *2 ’ 
and she took up the fringe and kiss^ed it She had tied it round 
her waist at some pjart of the day She had forgotten her angei, 
her jealousy, the very presence of her rival seemingly For she 
walked silently, and almost with a smile on her face, towaids the 
bed, and began to smooth down George’s pillow 

Rebecca walked, too, silently away ‘ How is Amelia *2 ’ asked 
Jo% who still held his position in the chair 

‘ There should be somebody with her,’ said Rebecca ‘ I think 
she IS very unwell ’ and she went away with a very giave face, 
refusing Mr Sedley’s entreaties that she would stay and partake of 
the early dinner which he had ordered 

Rebecca was of a good-natured and obliging disposition , and 
she liked Amelia rather than otherwise <^Even her hard words, 
reproachful as they were, were complimentary — the groans of a 
person stinging under defeat Meeting Mrs O’Dowd, whom the 
Dean’s sermons had hy no means comforted, and who was walking 
very disconsolately in the Parc, Rebecca accosted the latter, rather 
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to the surprise of the Major’s wife, who was not accustomed to 
such marks of politeness from Mrs Ra^don CraTPvlej, and inform- 
ing her that poor little Mrs Osborne was in a desperate condition, 
and almost mad with grief, sent off the good-natured Irishwoman 
straight to see if she could console her joung favourite 

‘ IVe cares of my o’wn enough,’ Mrs O’Do'v^d said gravely, ‘and 
I thought poor Amelia would be little wanting for company this 
day But if she’s so bad as j-ou sa\, and you can’t attend to her, 
who used to be so fond of her, faith 111 see if I can be of service 
And so good marmng to ye, madam , ’ with which speech and a 
toss of her head, the lady of the lepayther took a farewell of Mrs 
Crawley, whose company she by no means courted 

Becky watched her marching off, with a smile on her lip She 
had the keenest sense of humour, and the Parthian look which the 
retreating Mrs O’Dowd flung over her shoulder almost upset Mrs 
Crawley’s gravity ‘ My service to ye, me fine madam, and I’m 
glad to see ye so cheerful,’ thought Peggy ‘ It’s not you that will 
cry your eyes out with grief, anyway ’ And with this she passed 
on, and speedily found her way to Mrs Osborne’s lodgings 

The poor soul was still at the bedside, where Rebecca had left 
her, and stocxi almost crazy with grief The Major’s wife, a 
stronger-minded woman, endeavoured her best to comfort her young 
friend ‘You must bear up, Amelia dear,’ she said kindly, ‘for 
he mustn’t find you ill when he sends for you after the victory 
It’s not you are the only woman that are in the hands of God 
this day ’ 

‘ I know that I am very wicked, very weak,’ Amelia said 
She knew her own weakness well enough The presence of the 
more resolute friend checked it, how ever , and she w as the better 
of this control and company They went on till two o’clock , their 
hearts were with the column as it marched farther and farther 
away Dreadful doubt and anguish — prayers and fears and griefs 
unspeakable — followed the regiment It was the women’s tribute 
to the war It taxes both alike, and takes the blood of the men, 
and the tears of the women 

At half-past two an event occurred of daily importance to Mr 
Joseph the dinner-hour arrived Warriors may fight and pensh, 
but he must dine He came into Amelia’s room to see if he could 
coax her to share that meal ‘ Try,’ said he , ‘ the soup is very 
good Do try, Emmy^ and he kissed her hand Except when 
she was married, he had not done so mnch for years before ‘ You 
are very good and kind, Joseph,’ she said ‘Everybody is, but, if 
you please, I will stay in my room to day ’ 

The savour of the soup, however, was agreeable to Mrs O’Dowd’s 
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nostrils and she thouj^ht she ^onld Lear Mr Jos company So 
the two sate do^n to their meil ‘God bless the meat/ said the 
Major’s wife solemnly she was thinking of her honest Mick, riding 
at the head of his regiment ‘’Tis but a bad dinner those poor 
boys will get to-day/ she said, Tilth a sigh, and tlien, like a philo 
sopher, fell to 

Job’s spirits rose witli his meal He would drink the regiment’s 
health , or, indeed, take any other excuse to indulge m a glass of 
champagne ‘Well dunk to O’Dowd and the biave — th,’ said 
he, bowing gallantly to lus guest ‘ Hey, Mrs O’Dowd ^ Fill 
Mrs O’Dowd’s glass, Isidor ’ 

But all of a sudden, Isidor started, and the Major’s wife laid 
down her knife and fork The windows of the room were open, 
and looked southward, and a dull distant sound came over the sun- 
lighted roofs from that direction ‘ What is it ^ ’ said Jos ‘ Why 
don’t you pour, you rascal ’ 

‘ le feu ^ ’ said Isidor, running to the balcony 
‘ Ood defend us , it’s cannon ^ ’ Mrs O’Dowd cried, starting 
up , and followed too to the window A thousand pale and anxious 
faces might have been seen looking from other casements And 
presently it seemed as if the whole population of the city rushed 
into the streets 


CHAPTER XXXII 

IN WHICH JOS TAKES FLICHT, AND THE WAR IS BROUGHT 

TO A CDOSE 

E of peaceful Dondon city have 
never beheld- — ^and please God 
never shall witness — such a scene 
of hurry and alarm as that 
which Brussels presented Crowds 
rushed to the Xamur gate, from 
which direction the noise pro- 
ceeded, and many rode along the 
level chauhsSe^ to be in advance of 
any inteEigence from the army 
Fach man asked his neighbour for news , and even great English 
lords and ladies condescended to speak to persons whom they did 
not know The friends of the French want abroad, wild with 
excitement, and prophesying the triumph of their Emperor The 
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merchants closed their sh(»ps, and came out to swell the general 
choiiis of alarm and clamour Women rushed to the churches, 
and crowded the chapel'^, and knelt and praved on the flags and 
steps The dull sound of the cannon went on rolling, rolling 
Presently carriages w ith travellers began to leave the town, gallop- 
ing away by the Ghent barrier The prophecies of the French 
paitisans began to pass for facts ‘He has cut the armies m two,* 
it was said ‘He is marching straight on Brussels He wall 
overpower the English, and be here to-night ^ ‘ He will overpower 

the English,* shrieked Isidor to bis master, ‘ and will be here to- 
night * The man bounded m and out from the lodgings to the 
street, always returning with some fresh particulars of disaster 
Jos’s face grew paler and paler Aiarm began to take entire pos- 
session of the stout civilian All the champagne he drank brought 
no courage to him Before sunset he was worked up to such a 
pitch of nervousness as gratified his friend Isidor to behold, who 
now counted surely upon the spoils of the owner of the laced coat 

The women were awaj. all this time After hearing the firifig 
for a moment, the stout Major’s wife bethought her of her fnend 
in the next chamber, and ran in to watch, and if possible to console, 
Amelia Th^idea that she had that helpless and gentle creature 
to protect, gave additional strength to the natural courage of the 
honest Irishwoman She passed five hours by her friend’s side, 
sometimes m remonstrance, sometimes talking cheerfully, oftener 
in silence, and terrified mental supplication ‘ I never let go her 
hand once,’ said the stout lady afterv’^ards, * cm til after sunset, 
when the firing was over ’ Pauline, the honne^ was on her knees 
at church hard by, praying for son homme a elle 

When the noise of the cannonading was over, Mrs O’Dowd 
issued out of Amelia’s room into the parlour adjoining, where Jos 
sate with two emptied flasks, and courage entirely gone Once or 
twice he had ventured into his sister’s bedroom, looking very much 
alarmed, and as if he would say something But the M^oFs wife 
kept her place, and he went away without disburthening himself of 
his speech He was ashamed to tell her that he wanted to fly 

But when she made her appearance in the dinmg-room, where 
he sate in the twihght in the cheerless company of his empty 
champagne-bottles, be began to open his mind to her 

‘Mrs O’Dowd,’ he said, ‘hadn’t ^ou better get Amelia 
ready *2 ’ ^ 

‘ Are you going to take her out a walk V said the Major’s lady, 
‘ sure she’s too weak to stir ’ 

‘ I — I’ve ordered the carnage,’ he said, ‘ and — and post-horses , 
Isidor is gone for them,’ Jos continued 
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* What do ^ou want -with driving to-night answered the lady 
‘ Isn’t she better on her bed ? I’ve jnst got her to lie down ’ 

‘Get her up,’ said Jos, ‘she must get up, I say ’ and he 
stamped his foot energetically ‘ I say the horses are ordered — 

yes, the horses aie ordered It’s all over, and ’ 

‘ And what ? ’ asked Mrs O’Dowd 

‘I’m off for Ghent,’ Jos answered ‘Everybody is going , 
there’s a place for you ^ We shall start m half an hour ’ 

The Major’s wife looked at him with infinite scorn ‘ I don’t 
move till O’Dowd gives me the route,’ said she ‘ You may go if 
you like, Mr Sedley , hut, faith, Amelia and I stop here ’ 

‘ She shall go,’ said J os, with another stamp of his foot Mrs 
O’Dowd put herself with arms akimbo before the bedroom door 
‘ Is it her mother you’re going to take her to ? ’ she said , ‘ or do 
you want to go to mamma yourself, Mr Sedley ^ Good marnmg — 
a pleasant journey to ye, sir J3on voyage^ as they say, and take 
my counsel, and shave off them mustachios, or they’ll bring you 
into mischief’ 

*D — II I > yelled out Jos, wild with fear, rage, and mortification , 
and Isidor came in at this juncture, swearing in his turn ‘ Fas de 
<dm>auxy mcrehleu f ’ hissed out the furious domestic All the 
horses were gone Jos was not the only man m Brussels seized 
with panic that day 

But Jos’s fears, great and cruel as they were already, were 
destined to increase to an almost frantic pitch before the night was 
over It has been mentioned how Pauline, the bonne, had son 
homrm ^ elle also in the ranks of the army that had gone out to 
meet the Emperor Napoleon This lover was a native of Brussels, 
and a Belgian hussar The troops of his nation signalised them- 
selves in this war for anything but courage, and young Van Cutsum, 
Pauline’s admirer, was too good a soldier to disobey his Colonel’s 
orders to ran away Whilst in garrison at Brussels, young 
Begulus (he had been horn in the revolutionary times) found his 
great comfort, and passed almost all his leisure moments, in Pauline’s 
kitchen , and it was with pockets and holsters crammed full of 
good things from her larder, that he had taken leave of his weeping 
sweetheart, to proceed upon the campaign a few days before 

As far as his regiment was concerned, this campaign was over 
now They had formed a part of the division under the command 
of his Sovereign-apparent, the Prince of Orange, and as respected 
length of swords and mustachios, and the richness of uniform and 
equipments, Regnlus and his comrades looked to be as gallant a 
body of men as ever trumpet sounded for 

W^hen Ney dashed upon the advance of the allied troops, carrying 
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one position after the other, until the arrival of the great body of 
the British army from Brussels changed the aspect of the combat 
of Quatre Bras, the squadrons among which Begulus rode showed 
the greatest activity m retreating before the French, and were 
dislodged from one post and another which they occupied, 'Siith 
perfect alacrity on their part Their movements were only checked 
by the advance of the British in their rear Thus forced to halt, 
the enemy's cavalry (whose bloodthirsty obstinacy cannot be too 
severely reprehended) had at length an opportunity of coming to 
close quarters with the brave Belgians before them , who preferred 
to encounter the British rather than the French, and at once 
turning tail rode through the Enghsh regiments that were behind 
them, and scattered in all directions The regiment in fact did 
not exist any more It was nowhere It had no headquarters 
Regulus found himself galloping many miles from the field of action, 
entirely alone , and whither should he fly for refuge so naturally as 
to that kitchen and those faithful arms m which Pauline had so 
often welcomed him ^ 

At some ten o'clock the clmking of a sabre might have been 
heard up the stair of the house where the Osbornes occupied a 
story in the Continental fashion A knock might have been heard 
at the kitchen door , and poor Pauline, come back from church, 
fainted almost with terror as she opened it and saw before her her 
haggard hussar He looked as pale as the midnight dragoon who 
came to disturb Leonora Pauline would have screamed, but that 
her cry would have called her masters, and discovered her fnend 
She stifled her scream, then, and leading her hero into the kitchen, 
gave him beer, and the choice bits firom the dinner, which J os had 
not had the heart to taste The hussar showed he was no ghost 
by the prodigious quantity of flesh and beer which he devoured — 
and during the mouthfuls he told his tale of disaster 

His regiment had performed prodigies of courage, and had 
withstood for a while the onset of the whole French army But 
they were overwhelmed at last, as was the whole British army by 
this time Hey destroyed each regiment as it came up The 
Belgians in vain interposed to prevent the butchery of the English 
The Brunswickers were routed and had fled — their Duke was killed 
It was a general debdcle He sought to drown his sorrow for the 
defeat in floods of beer 

Isidor, who had come into the kitchen, heard the conversation, 
and rushed out to inform his master ‘ It is all over,' he shrieked 
to Jos * Milor Duke is a prisoner , the Duke of Brunswick is 
killed ^ the British army is in full flight , there is only one man 
escaped, and he is in the kitchen now — come and hear him ’ So 
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Jos tottered mto that apartment, -where Regulus still sate on the 
kitchen table and clung fast to his fiagon of beer In the best 
French which he could muster, and which was in sooth of a very 
ungrammatical sort, Jos besought the hussar to tell his tale The 
disasters deepened as Regulus spoke He was the only mart of 
his regiment not slain on the field He had seen the Duke of 
Brunswick fall, the black hussar'^ fly, the Ecossais pounded down 
by the cannon 

* And the — th ? ’ gasped J os 

* Cut m pieces?/ said the hussar — upon which Pauline crying out. 



‘Oh, my mistr^y ma bonne petzte dame^ went off fairly into 
hysterics, and filled the house with her screams 

Wild with terror, Mr Sedley knew not how or where to seek 
for safety He rushed from the kitchen back to the sitting-room, 
and cast an appealing look at Amelia’s door, which Mrs O’Dowd had 
closed and locked m his face , hut he remembered how scornfully 
the latter had received him, and after pausing and listening for a 
brief space at the door, he left it, and resolved to go into the 
street, for the first time that day So, se2;?^ng a candle, he looked 
about for his gold-laced cap, and found it lying in its usual place, 
on a console-table in the anteroom, placed before a mirror at which 
Jos used to coquet, always giving his side-locks a twirl, and his 
cap the proper cock over his eye, before he went forth to make 
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appearance m public Such is the force of habit, that even in the 
midst of his terror he bey-an mechanic illy to ti^iddle with his hair, 
and arrange the cock of his hat The n he looked amazed at the 
pale face m the glass before him, and especially at his mustachios, 
vliich had attained a iich growth in the course of near seven weeks, 
since they had come into the world They unii mistake mo for a 
mill tax y man, thought he, remembering Isidor’s warning as to the 



massacre with which all the defeated British army was threatened » 
and staggering back to his bedchamber, he began wildly pulling 
the hell which summoned his valet 

Isidor answered that summons Jos had sunk in a chair — he 
had torn off his neckcloths, and turned down his collars, and was 
sitting with both his iJands lifted to his throat 

^ Coupe^-?noz, Isidor/ shouted he , ‘ vite ^ CQwpez-mo% f ’ 

Isidor thought for a moment he had gone mad, and that he 
wished his valet to cut his throat 

^ Les Tiiuustadie^y^ gasped Jos, ^ les mouhtoA^hes — coupy^ 
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viie / ’ — his French was of this sort — ^voluble, as we have said, but 
not remarkable for grammar 

Isidor swept off the mustachios in no time with the razor, and 
heard with inexpressible delight hxs master's orders that he should 
fetch a hat and a plain coat ‘ porty ploo — habit mihtatr — 
bonny — dminy a wo, prenny dehors ^ — vere Jos's words, — the 
coat and cap were at last his property 

This gift being made, Jos selected a plain black coat and waist- 
coat from his stock, and put on a large white neckcloth, and a 
plain beaver If he could have got a shovel-hat he would have 
worn it As it was, you would have fancied he was a flourishing, 
large parson of the Church of England 

^ Venny mainienong^ he continued, ^ svjeevy — ally — party — 
d<yng la too ' And so having said, he plunged swiftly down the 
stairs of the house, and passed into the street 

Although Regulus had vowed that he was the only man of Ins 
regiment or of the allied arm^-, almost, who had escaped being cut 
to pieces by Ney, it appeared that his statement was incorrect, and 
that a good number more of the supposed victims had survived the 
massacre Many scores of Regulus’s comrades had found their 
way back to Brussels, and — all agreeing that they Had run away 
— filled the whole town with an idea of the defeat of the allies 
The arrival of the French was expected hourly , the panic 
continued, and preparations for flight went on everywhere No 
horses ^ thought Jos, m terror He made Isidor inquire of scores 
of persons, whether they had any to lend or sell, and his heart 
sank within him at the negative answers returned everywhere 
Should he take the journey on foot ? Even fear could not render 
that ponderous body so active 

Almost all the hotels occupied by the English in Brussels face 
the Parc, and Jos wandered irresolutely about in this quarter, with 
crowds of other people, oppressed as he was by fear and curiosity 
Some families he saw more happy than himself, having discovered 
a team of horses, and rattling through the stieets in retreat , 
others again there were whose case was like his own, and who 
could not for any bribes or entreaties procure the necessary means 
of flight Amongst these would-be fugitives, Jos remarked the 
Lady Bareacres and her daughter, who sate in their carriage in the 
porte-cochere of their hotel, all their imperials packed, and the only 
drawback to whose flight -was the same *want of motive power 
which kept Jos stationary 

Rebecca Crawley occupied apartments in this hotel , and had 
before this penod had sundry hostile meetings with the ladies of 
the Bareacres family My Lady Bareacres cut Mrs Crawley on 
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the stairs when they met by chance , and in all places where the 
latter’s name was mentioned, spoke persevenngly ill of her 
neighbour The Countess was shocked at the familiarity of 
General Tufto with the aide-de-camp's wife The Lady Blanche 
avoided her as if she had been an infectious disease Only the 
Earl himself kept up a sly occasional acquaintance with her, when 
out of the jurisdiction of his ladies 

Rebecca had her reienge now upon these insolent enemies It 
became known in the hotel that Captain Crawley’s horses had been 
left behind, and w^hen the panic began, Lady Bareacres conde- 
scended to send her maid to the Captain’s wife with her ladyship’s 
compliments, and a desiie to know the price of Mrs Crawley’s 
horses Mrs Crawley returned a note with her compliments, and 
an intimation that it was not her custom to transact bargains 
with ladies’ maids 

This curt leply brought the Earl m person to Beclgr’s apart- 
ment , but he could get no more success than the first ambassador 
‘ Send a ladj ’s-maid to me f ’ Mrs Crawley cned in great anger , 
*why didn’t my Lady Bareacres tell me to go and saddle the 
hoi 868*2 Is it her ladyship that wants to escape, or her lady- 
ship’s femme He chamhre ? ’ And this was all the answer that the 
Earl bore back to his Countess 

What wall not necessity do^ The Countess herself actually' 
came to wait upon Mrs Crawley on the failure of her second 
envoy She entreated her to name her ovn price, she even 
ojffered to invite Becky to Bareacres House, if the latter ‘would but 
give her the means of retummg to that residence Mrs Crawley 
sneered at her 

‘ I don’t want to be waited on by bailiffs m livery,’ she said , 

^ you will never get hack, though, most probably — at least, not you 
and your diamonds together The French will have those They 
will be here in two hours, and I shall be half-way to Ghent hf 
that time I would not sell you my horses, no, not for the two 
largest diamonds that your ladyship wore at the ball ’ Lady 
Bareacres trembled with rage and terror The diamonds were 
sewed into her habit, and secreted in my lord’s padding and boots 
‘Woman, the diamonds are at the banker’s, and I wtll have the 
horses,’ she said Rebecca laughed in her face The infuriate 
Countess went below, and sate m her carriage , her maid, her 
courier, and her husband were sent once more through the town, 
each to look for cattle , and woe betide those who came last 5 
Her ladyship was resolved on departing the very instant the 
horses arrived from any quarter — with her husband or without 
him 
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Bsh^coa had the pleasure of seeing her ladyship m the horseless 
carnage, and keeping her eyes fixed upon her, and bewailing, m 
the loudest tone of voice, the Countess’s perplexities ‘ISTot to be 
able to get horses ^ ’ she said, * and to have all those diamonds 
sewed into the carriage cushions * What a pii 2 :e it will be for the 
French when they come * — the carriage and the diamonds, I mean , 
not the lady * ’ She gave this information to the landlord, to the 
servants, to the guest®, and the innumerable stiagglers about the 
courtyard Lady Bareaci es could have shot her from the carnage 
win<iow 

It was while enjoying the humiliation of her enemy that Rebecca 
cuight sight of Jos, who made towards her directly he perceived her 
That altered, frightened, fat face told his secret well enough 
He too wanted to fly, and was on the look-out for the means of 
escape Hp shall buy luy horses,’ thought Rebecca, ‘and I’ll ride 
the mare ’ 

Jos walked up to his friend, and put the question for the 
hundre<lth time during the past hour, ‘Did she know where horses 
were to be had *2 ’ 

‘What, you dy*?’ said Rebecca, with a laugh ‘I thought you 
were the < hampion of all the ladies, Mr Sedley ’ ^ 

‘ I — I’m not a military man,’ gasped he 

* And Amelia 1 — Who is to protect that poor little sister of 
yours % ’ asked Rebecca ‘ You surely w^ould not desert her '2 ^ 

‘ What j^ood can I do her, suppose — suppose the enemy arrive ^ ’ 
Jos answered. ‘ They’ll spare the women , but my man tells me 
that they have taken an oath to give no quarter to the men — the 
dastardly cowards ’ 

‘ Horrid f ’ cried Rebecca, enjoying his perplexity 
‘ Besides, I don’t want to desert her,’ cried the brother ‘ She 
shan^t be de&ei ted There is a seat for her in my carriage, and one 
for you, dear Mrs Crawley, if you mil come , and if we can get 
horses ’ sighed he 

‘I have two to sell,’ the lady said Jos could have flung him- 
self into her arms at the news ‘Cet the carriage, Isidoi/ he 
cried ^ ‘ we’ve found them — we have found them ’ 

‘ My horses never were in harness/ added the lady ‘ Bullfinch 
would kick the carnage to pieces, if you put him in the traces ’ 

‘ But he IS quiet to ride *2 ’ asked the civilian 
‘ As quiet as a lamb, and as fast as a hjrie,’ answered Rebecca 
‘Do you think he is up i}o my weight "2’ Jos said He was 
already on his back, in imagination, without ever so much as a 
thought for poor Amelia What person who loved a horse specula- 
tion could resist such a temptatif »n *2 
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In reply, Bebecca a&bed him to come into liei loom, ubitla r lie 
followed her quite breathless to conclude the bargain J<« seldom 
spent a half-hour in his life which cost him so much money 
Bebeeca, measuring the value of the goods which she ha<l for sale 
by Jos’s eagerness to purchase, as \^ell as by the scarcity of the 
article, put upon her horses a price so prodigious as to make even 
the civilian draw back ‘ She would sell both oi neither,’ she said 
resolutely Rawdon had ordered her not to part with them for a 
price less than that which she specified Loid Bareacres beloi^ 
would give her the same money — and with all her love and regard 
for the Sedley family^ her dear Mr Joseph must conceive that poor 
people must live — nobody, m a word, could be more affectionate, 
but more firm about the matter of business 

Jos ended by agreeing, as might be supposed of him The 
sum he had to give her “vv as so large that he v as obliged to ask tor 
tune , so large as to be a little fortune to Rebecca, who rapidly, 
calculated that with this sum, and the sale of the residue of 
Bawdon’s effects, and her pension as a widow should he fall, she 
would now be absolutely independent of the world, and might look 
her weeds steadily m the face 

Once or tvvice m the day she certainly had herself thought 
about ffying But her reason gave her better counsel ^ Suppose 
the French do come,’ thought Becky, ‘ what can they do to a poor 
officer’s widow ^ Bah ^ the times of sacks and sieges are oveari 
We shall be let to go home quietly, or I may live pleasantly abroad 
with a snug little income ’ 

Meanwhile Jos and Isidor went off to the stables to inspect the 
newly purchased cattle Jos bade his man saddle the horses at 
once He would ride away that very night, that very hour And 
he left the valet busy in getting the horses read>, and went home- 
wards himself to prepare for his departure It must be secret 
He would go to his chamber by the back entrance He did not 
care to face Mrs O’Dowd and Amelia, and own to them that he 
was about to run 

By the time Jos’s bargain with Bebecca was completed, and his 
horses had been visited and examined, it was almost morning once 
more But though midnight was long past, there was no rest 
for the city , the people were up, the lights in the houses flamed, 
crowds were still about the doors, and the streets were busy 
Rumours of various naikires went still from mouth to mouth one 
report averred that the Prussians had been utterly defeated , 
another that it was the English who had been attacked and 
conquered a third that the latter had held their ground This 
last rumour gradually got strength No Frenchmen had made 
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their appearance Stragglers had come m from the army bringing 
reports more and more favourable at last an aide-de-camp actually 
reached Brussels with despatches for the Commandant of the place, 
who placarded presently through the town an official announcement 
of the success of the allies at Quatre Bras, and the entire repulse 
of the French under Key after a six hours’ battle The atde-de- 
camp must have arrived some time while Jos and Rebecca were 
making their bargain together, or the latter was inspecting his 
purchase When he reached his own hotel, he found a score of its 
numerous inhabitants on the threshold discoursing of the news , 
there was no doubt as to its truth And he went up to com- 
municate it to the ladies under his charge He did not think 
it was necessary to tell them how he had intended to take leave 
of them, how he had bought horses, and what price he had paid 
for them 

But success or defeat was a minor matter to them, who had 
only thought for the safety of those they loved Amelia, at the 
news of the victory, became still more agitated even than before 
She was for going that moment to the army She besought her 
brother with tears to conduct her thither Her doubts and terrors 
reached their paroxysm , and the poor girl, who fcfr many hours 
had been plunged into stupor, raved and ran hither and thitber in 
hysteric insanity — a piteous sight Ko man writhing m pain on 
the hard-fought field fifteen miles off, where lay, after their 
struggles, so many of the brave — no man suffered more keenly 
than this poor harmless victim of the war Jos could not bear 
the sight of her pam He left his sister in the charge of her 
stouter female companion, and descended once more to the thresh- 
old of the hotel, where everybody still lingered, and talked, and 
waited for more news 

It grew to be broad daylight as they stood here, and fresh news 
began to arrive from the war, brought by men who had been actors 
m the scene Waggons and long country carts laden with wounded 
came rolling into the town ^ ghastly groans came from within them, 
and haggard faces looked up sadly from out of the straw Jos 
Sedley was looking at one of these carnages with a painful curiosity 
— the moans of the people within were frightful — the weaned 
horses could hardly pull the cart ‘ Stop ^ stop ’ ’ a feeble voice 
cried from the straw, and the carnage stopped outside Mr Sedley’s 
hotel ^ 

* It IS Greorge, I know it is * ’ cried Amelia, rushing in a moment 
to the balcony, with a pallid face and loose flowing hair It was 
not George, however, but it was the next best thing it was news 
of him 
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It was poor Tom Stubble, who had marched out of Brussels so 
gallantly twenty-four hours Ijefore, bearing the colours of the regi- 
ment, which he had defended very gallantly upon the field A 
French lancer had speared the young ensign in the leg, who fell, 
still bravely holding to his flag At the conclusion of the engage- 
ment, a place had been found for the poor bo^^ in a cart, and he 
had been brought back to Brussels 

‘Mr Sedley, Mr Sedley cried the boy faintly, and Jos came 
up almost fiightened at the appeal He had not at first distin- 
guished who it was that called him 

Little Tom Stubble held out his hot and feeble hand ‘ I m to 
be taken in here,’ he said ‘ Osborne — and — and Dobbin said I 
was , and you are to give the man tw o napoleons my mother 
will pay you ’ This young fellow’s thoughts, during the long 
feverish hours passed in the cart, had been wandering to his father’s 
parsonage which he had qiutted only a few months before, and he 
had sometimes forgotten his pain m that delirium 

The hotel was large, and the people kind, and all the inmates o| 
the cart were taken in and placed on various couches The your^ 
ensign was conveyed upstairs to Osborne’s quarters Amelia and 
the Major’s \7ife had rushed down to him, when the latter had 
recognised him from the balcony You may fancy the feelings of 
these women when they were told that the day was over, and both 
their husbands were safe , in what mute rapture Amelia fell op, 
her good friend’s neck, and embraced her , m what a gratefiil 
passion of prayer she fell on her knees, and thanked the Power 
which had saved her husband 

Our young lady, in her fevered and nervous condition, could 
have had no more salutary medicine prescribed for her by any 
physician than that which chance pnt in her way She and Mxe. 
O’Dowd watched incessantly by the wounded lad, vhose pains 
were very severe , and in the duty thus forced upon her, Amelm 
had not time to brood over her personal anxieties, or to give her- 
self up to her own fears and forebodings after her wont The 
young patient told in his simple fashion the events of the day, and 
the actions of our friends of the gallant — th They had suffered 
severely They had lost very many officers and men The Major’s 
horse had been shot under him as the regiment charged, and they 
all thought that O’Dowd was gone, and that Dobbin had got his 
majority, imtil on theiP return from the charge to their old ground, 
the Major was discovered seated on Pyramus’s carcase, refreshing 
himself from a case-bottle It was Captain Osborne that cut down 
the French lancer who had speared the ensign Amelia turned 
so pale at the notion, that Mrs O’Dowd stopped the young ensign 
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in this story And it "was Captain Dobbin i^lio at the end of the 
day, thouj^h wounded himself, took up the lad m his arms and 
carnerl him to the surgeon, and thence to the cart which was to 
bnng him back to Brussels And it was he who promised the 
driver two louis if he would make his way to Mr Sediey's hotel in 
the f*ity, and tell Mrs Captain Osborne that the action was over, 
and that her husband was unhurt and well 

‘Indeed, but he has a good heart that 'William Dobbin,’ Mrs 
O’ I )owd said, * though he is always laughing at me ’ 

Young Stubble vowed there was not such another officer in the 
army, ami never ceased his praises of the senior captain, his 
modesty, his kindness, and his admirable coolness in the field 
To these parts of the conversation Amelia lent a very dis- 
tracted attention it was only when George was spoken of that 
she listened , and when he was not mentioned, she thought about 
him 

In tending her patient, and in thinking of the wonderful escapes 
of the day before, her second day passed away not too slowly with 
Amelia There was only one man m the army for her and as 
long as he was well, it must be owned that its movements interested 
her little All the reports which Jos brought from the streets fell 
very vaguely on her ears , though they were sufficient to give that 
timorous gentleman, and many other people then in Brussels, every 
disquiet The French had been repulsed, certainly, but it was 
after a severe and doubtful struggle, and with only a division of 
the French army The Emperor, with the mam body, was away 
at Ligny, where he had utterly annihilated the Prussians, and was 
now free to bring his whole force to bear upon the allies The 
Duke of Wellington was retreating upon the capital, and a great 
battle must be fought undei its walls probably, of which the 
chances were more than doubtful The Duke of Wellington had 
but twenty thousand British troops on whom he could rely, for the 
Germans were raw militia, the Belgians disaifected , and with this 
handful His Grace had to resist a hundred and fifty thousand men 
that had broken into Belgium imder Napoleon Under Napoleon ’ 
What warrior was there, however famous and skilful, that could 
fight at odds wuth him ? 

Jos thought of all these things, and trembled So did all the 
lest of Brussels — where people felt that the fight of the day before 
was but the prelude to the greater combac which was imminent 
One of the armies opposed to the Emperor was scattered to the 
winds already The tew English that could be brought to resist 
him would perish at their posts, and the conqueror would pass 
over their bodies into the city Woe be to those whom he found 
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theie ^ Addresses were piepared, public fxiiietionaries a^semlded 
and debated secretly, apartments ere got read\ , and tricoloured 
banners and timmphal emblems manufactured, to ueleome the 
arrival of Hi& Majesty the Emperor and King 

The emigration still continued, and iv herever families ccmld find 
means of depaiture, they fled When Jos, on the afternoon of the 
17th of June, went to Rebecca's hotel, he found that the great 
Baieacres' carnage had at length rolled iway from the pnrte-rothere 
The Earl had procured a pair of horses somehow, in spite of Mrs 
Crawley, and was rolling on the road to Ghent Louis the Desired 
was getting ready his portmanteau m that city, too It seemed 
as if Misfortune vas never tired of worrying into motion that un- 
wieldy exile 

Jos felt that the delay of yesterday had been only a respite, 
and that his dearly bought horses must of a surety be put into 
requisition His agonies were very severe ail this day As long 
as there was an English army between Brussels and Napoleon, 
there was no need of immediate flight , but he had his horses 
brought from their distant stables to the stables in the courtyard 
of the hotel where he ii\ ed , so that they might be under his own 
eyes, and beybnd the risk of violent abduction Isidor watched 
the stable-door constantly, and had the horses saddled to be ready 
for the start He longed intensely for that exent 

ALfter the reception of the pievious day, Rebecca did not care 
to come near her dear Amelia She clipped the bouquet which 
George had brought her, and gave fresh water to the flowers, and 
lead over the letter which he had sent her ^ Poor wretch,’ she 
said, twirling round the little bit of paper m her fingers, ^ how I 
could crush her with this ^ — and it is for a thing like this that she 
must break her heart, forsooth — for a man who is stupid — a cox- 
comb — and who does not eaie for her My poor good Raw don is 
worth ten of this creature ’ And then she fell to thinking what she 
should do if — it anything happened to poor good Rav don, and what 
a great piece of luck it was that he had left his horses behind 

In the course of this day, too, Mrs Crawley, who saw not with- 
out anger the Bareacres party drive off, bethought her of the pre- 
caution which the Countess had taken, and did a little needlework 
for her own advantage , she stitched away the major part of her 
trinkets, bills, and bank-notes about her person, and so prepared, 
was ready for any eveiJl — to fly if she thought fit, or to stay and 
welcome the conqueror, were he Englishman or Frenchman And 
I am not sure that she did not dieam that night of becoming a 
duchess and Madame la Mar^chale, while Rawdon wrapped in his 
cloak, and making Ins bivouac under the ram at Mount St John, 
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was thinking, with all the force of his heart, about the little wife 
whom he had left behind him 

The next day w^as a Sunday And Mrs Major O’Dowd had 
the satisfaction of seeing both her patients lefreshed in health and 
spirits by some rest which they had taken during the night She 
herself had slept on a great chair in Amelia’s room, ready to wait 
upon her |x>or fnend or the ensign, should either need her nursing 
When morning came, this robust woman went back to the house 
where she and her Major had their billet , and here performed an 
elaborate and splendid toilet, befitting the day And it is very 
passible that whilst alone in that chamber, which her husband had 
inhabited, and where his cap still lay on the pillow, and his cane 
stood in the corner, one prayer at least was sent up to Heaven for 
the welfare of the brave soldier, Michael O’Dowd 

When she returned she brought her prayer-book with her, and 
her uncle the Dean’s famous book of sermons, out of which she 
never failed to read every Sabbath , not understanding all, haply, 
not pronouncing many of the words aright, which were long and 
abstruse — for the Dean was a learned man, and loved long Latin 
words — but with great gravity, vast emphasis, and with tolerable 
correctness m the main How often has my Mick lisftened to these 
sermons, she thought, and me reading in the cabin of a calm ^ She 
proposed to resume this exercise on the present day, with Amelia 
and the wounded ensign for a congregation The same service was 
read on that day m twenty thousand churches at the same hour , 
and millions of British men and women, on their knees, implored 
protection of the Father of all 

They did not hear the noise which disturbed our little congrega- 
tion at Brussels Much louder than that which had interrupted 
them two days previously, as Mrs O’Dowd was reading the service 
in her best voice, the cannon of Waterloo began to roar 

When Jos heard that dreadful sound, he made up his mmd that 
he would bear this perpetual recurrence of terrors no longer, and 
would fly at once He rushed into the sick man’s room, where 
our three friends had paused in their prayers, and further inter- 
rupted them by a passionate appeal to Amelia 

^ I can’t stand it any more, Emmy,’ he said , ^ I won’t stand it , 
and you must come with me I have bought a horse for you — 
never mind at what price — and you must dress and come with me, 
and ride behind Isidoi ’ 

‘God forgive me, Mr Sedley, but you are no better than a 
coward,’ Mrs O’Dowd said, laying down the book 

‘ I say come, Amelia,’ the civilian went on , ‘ never mind what she 
says , why are we to stop here and be butchered by the Frenchmen 'I ’ 
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^You foiget the — -th, my bo\,’ said tlie little Stubble the 
Tivounded hero, from his bed — ‘and — and >ou wont leave me, will 
you, Airs O’Dowd ? ’ 

‘jSTo, my dear fellow,’ said she, going up and kissing the boy 
‘ N’o harm shall come to jou w^hiie 1 stand l»y I don’t budge till 
I get the word from Alick A pretty figure I’d be, wouldn’t I, 
stuck behind that chap on a pillion 

This image made the j'Oung patient to burst out laughing in 
his bed, and even made Amelia smile ‘I don’t ask her,’ Jos 
shouted out — ‘ I don’t ask that — that Irishwoman, but you, 
Amelia , once for all, w ill on come ’ 

‘Without my husband, Joseph Amelia said, with a look of 
wondei, and gave her hand to the Alajor’s wife Jos’s patience 
was exhausted 

‘ Good-bye, then/ he said, shaking his fist in a rage, and slam- 
ming the door by which he retreated And this time he really 
gave his order for march and mounted m the courtyard Airs 
O’Dow^d heard the clattering hoofs of the horses as they issued from 
the gate , and looking on, made many scornful remarks on poor 
Joseph as he rode down the street widi Isidor alter him m the 
laced cap The horses, which had not been exercised for some 
days, were lively, and sprang about the street J os, a clumsy and 
timid hoiseman, did not look to advantage in the saddle ‘Look 
at him, Amelia dear, driving into the parlonr window Such a 
bull in a china-shop I never saw ’ And presently the pair of riders 
disappeared at a canter down the street leading in the direction of 
the Ghent road, Airs O’Dowd pursuing them with a fire of sarcasm 
so long as they were in sight 

All that day, from morning until past sunset, the cannon never 
ceased to roar It was dark when the cannonading stopped all of 
a sudden 

All of us have read of what occurred during that interval The 
tale IS m every Englishman’s mouth , and you and I, who were 
children when the great battle was won and lost, are never tired 
of hearing and recounting the history of that famous action Its 
remembrance rankles still in the bosoms of millions of the 
countiymen of those brave men who lost the day They 
pant for an opportunity of revenging that humiliation , and 
if a contest, ending m a victory on their part, should ensue, 
elating them in their"' turn, and leaving its cursed legacy of 
hatred and rage behind to us, there is no end to the so-called 
glory and shame, and to the alternations of successful and un- 
successful murder, in which two high-spirited nations might 
engage Centuries hence, we Frenchmen and Englishmen might 
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be boa«5tiiig and killing each other stili, canning out bravely the 
De\ iFs code of honour 

All our friends took their share and fought like men m the 
great held All day long, whilst the women were praying ten miles 
away, the lines of the dauntless English infantry were receiving 
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and repelling the furious charges of the French horsemen ,Guns 
which were heard at Brussels were ploughing up their ranks, and 
comrades falling, and the resolute survivdrs closing in Towards 
evening, the attack of the French, repeated and resisted so bravely, 
slackened in its fury They had other foes besides the British to 
engage, or were pieparing for a final onset It came at last the 
columns of the Imperial Guard marched up the hill of St Jean, at 
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length anti at once to sweep the English from the height which 
they had maintained all day^ and spite ui ail, un scared h^ the 
thunder of the artillery^ which hurled death from the English line 
— the dark rolling column pressed on and up the hill It seemed 
almost to crest the eminence, when it began to wave and falter 
Then it stopped, still facing the shot Then at last the English 
tioops rushed from the post fiom which no enemy had been able 
to dislodge them, and the Guard turned L 

No more filing was heard at Brussels — the pursmt rolled miles 
away The darkness came down on the field and city and Amelia 
was praying for George, w^ho was Ijing on his face, dead, with a 
bullet through his heart 


CHAPTEB XXXIII 

m WHICH MISS Crawley’s relations are very anxious 

ABOUT HER 

HE kind reader must please to remember 
— while the army is marching from 
Flanders, and, after its heroic actions 
there, is advancing to take the fortifica- 
tions on the frontiers of France, previous 
to an occupation of that country — that 
there are a number of persons living 
peaceably in England who have to do 
with the history at present in hand, 
and must come m for their share of the 
chronicle During the time of these 
battles and dangers, old Miss Crawley 
was living at Brighton, very moderately moved by the great events 
that were going on The great events rendered the newspapers 
rather interesting, to be sure, and Briggs read out the Gazette^ in 
which Bawdon Crawley's gallantry was mentioned with honour, 
and his promotion to be Captain and Lieutenant -Colonel w^as 
presently recorded 

‘'What a pity that young man has taken such an irretrievable 
step in the world * ' hi? aunt said , ^ wnth his rank and distinction 
he might have married a brewer's daughter with a quarter of a 
million — like Miss Grains , or have looked to ally himself with the 
best families m England He would have had my money some 
day or other , or his children would — for I'm not in a hurry to go, 
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BIis% Bngrrs, although you may be in a hurry to be rid of me , 
and lusteid of that, he is a doomed pauper, with a dancing-girl for 
a w lie ^ 

‘Will my dear Miss Ora'v^ley not cast an eye of compassion 
upon the heroic soldier, whose name is inscribed in the annals of 
his country’s glory'?’ said Miss Briggs, who was greatly excited by 
the Waterloo proceedings, and loved speaking romantically when 
there was an oc( asion ‘ Has not the Captain — or the Colonel, 
as I may now style him — done deeds which make the name of 
Crawley illusfuous 

‘ Briggs, you are a fool,’ said Miss Crawley ‘ Colonel Crawley 
has dragged the name of Ciawley through the mud, Miss Briggs 
Blarry a drawing-master’s daughter, indeed < — marry a dame de 
romjja^n^e — lor she was no better, Briggs , no, she was just what 
you are — only younger, and a great deal prettier and cleverer 
Were you an accomplice of that abandoned wretch, I wmnder, of 
whose vile arts he became a victim, and of whom you used to be 
such an admirer'? Yes, I daresay you were an accomplice But 
you will find ourself disappointed in my wiU, I can tell you and 
you wull have the goodness to write to Mr Waxy, and say that 
I desire to see him immediately’ Miss Crawley ^was now in 
the habit of wilting to Mr Waxy her solicitor almost every day m 
the week, for her arrangements respecting her property were all 
revoked, and her perplexity was great as to the future disposition 
of her money 

The spinster had, however, rallied considerably , as was proved 
by the increased vigour and frequency of her sarcasms upon Miss 
Briggs, all which attacks the poor companion bore with meekness, 
■with cow ardice, with a resignation that was half generous and half 
hypociitical — ^with the slavish submission, in a word, that -women 
of her disposition and station are compelled to show Who has not 
seen how women bully womens What tortures have men to 
endure, comparable to those daily repeated shafts of scorn and 
cruelty wuth which poor women are riddled by the tyrants of their 
sex ? Poor victims * But we are starting from our proposition, 
which is, that Miss Crawley was always particularly annoying and 
savage when she was rallying from illness—as they say wounds 
tingle most when they are about to heal 

While thus approaching, as all hoped, to convalescence. Miss 
Briggs was the only victim admitted int(f the presence of the 
invalid , yet Miss Crawley’s relatives afar off did not forget their 
beloved kinswoman, and by a number of tokens, presents, and 
kind affectionate messages, strove to keep themselves alive in 
her recollection 
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In the first place, let us mention her nephew, ILmdtoi Ura^iey 
A few weeks after the famous fight of IVaterloo, ami after the 
Gazette had made known to her the promotion md gallantry of 
that distinguished ofticer, the Dieppe packet brought oTer to Miss 
Crawley at Brighton a box containing present*;, and a diititiil 
letter, from the Colonel her nephew In the box 4^ ere a pair of 
French epaulets, a Cross of the Legion of Honour, an^l the hilt of 
a sword — relics from the field of battle and the letter described 
■v\ith a good deal of humour how the latter belonged to a 
commanding-officer of the Guard, who having sworn that ‘the 
Guard died, but never surrendered,’ was taken prisoner the next 
minute by a private soldier, who broke the Frenchman’s e^ord 
with the butt of his musket, when Rawdon made himself master of 
the shattered weapon As for the cross and epaulets, they came 
from a Colonel of French cavalry, who had fallen under the 
azde-de-camp’s arm in the battle and Rawdon Crawley did not 
know what better to do with the spoils than to send them to his 
kindest and most afifectionate old friend Should he continue to 
write to her from Pans, whither the army was marching^ He 
might be able to give her interesting news from that capital, and 
of some of Miss Crawley’s old friends of the emigration, to whom 
she had shown so much kindness during their distress 

The spinstei caused Briggs to write back to the Colonel a 
gracious and complimentary letter, encouraging him to continue his 
correspondence His first letter was so excessively lively and 
amusing that she should look with pleasure for its successors — ‘ Of 
course, I know/ she explained to Miss Briggs, ‘ that Rawdon could 
not write such a good letter any more than you could, my poor 
Briggs, and that it is that clever little wretch of a Rebecca who 
dictates every word to him but that is no reason why my nephew 
should not amuse me , and so I wish to let him understand that I 
am in high good-humour ’ 

I wonder whether she knew that it was not only Becky who 
wrote the letters, but that Mrs Rawdon actually took and sent 
home the trophies — which she bought for a few francs, from one of 
the innumerable pedlars who immediately began to deal m relics of 
the war The novelist, who knows everything, knows tins also 
Be this, however, as it may, Miss Crawley’s gracious reply greatly 
encouraged our young friends, Rawdon and his lady, who hoped for 
the best from their aTlnt’s evidently pacified humour and they 
took care to entertain her wuth many dehghtful letters from Pans, 
whither, as Rawdon said, they had the good luck to go in the track 
of the conquering army 

To the Rector’s lady, who went offi to tend her husband s broken 
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collar-bone at the Rectoiy at Queen’s Crawley, the spinster’s com- 
munications were by no means so gracious Mrs Bute, that brisk, 
managing, lively, imperious woman, had committed the most fatal 
of all errors with regard to her sister-in-law She had not merely 
oppressed her and her household — she had bored Miss Crawley 
and if poor Miss Biiggs had been a uoman of any spirit, she might 
have been made happy by the commission which her principal gave 
her to write a letter to Mrs Bute Crawley, saying that Miss 
Crawley’s health was greatly improved since Mrs Bute had left 
her, and begging the latter on no account to put herself to trouble, 
or quit her family for Miss Ciawley’s sake This triumph over a 
lady who had been very haughty and cruel in her behaviour to 
Miss Briggs, would have rejoiced most women , but the truth is, 
Bnggs was a woman of no spirit at all, and the moment her enemy 
was discomfited, she began to feel compassion in her favour 

^ How silly I was,’ Mrs Bute thought, and with reason, ‘ ever 
to hint that I was coming, as I did, in that foohsh letter when we 
sent Miss Crawley the guinea-fowls I ought to have gone without 
a word to the poor dear doting old creature, and taken her out of 
the hands of that ninny Bnggs, and that harpy of a femme de 
chamhre Oh, Bute, Bute, why did you break your fiollar-bone ’ 
Why, indeed % We have seen how Mrs Bute, having the game 
in her hands, had really played her cards too well She had ruled 
over Miss Crawley’s household utterly and completely, to be 
utterly and completely routed when a favourable opportunity for 
rebellion came She and her household, however, considered that 
she had been the victim of horrible selfishness and treason, and 
that her sacrifices m Miss Crawley’s behalf had met with the most 
savage ingratitude Bawdon’s promotion, and the honourable 
mention naade of his name m the Gazette, filled this good Christian 
lady also with alarm Would his aunt relent towards him now 
that he was a Colonel and a C B 1 and would that odious Eebecca 
once more get into favour ^ The rector’s wife wrote a sermon for 
her husband about the vanity of military glory and the prosperity 
of the wicked, which the worthy parson read in his best voice and 
without understanding one syllable of it He had Pitt Crawley 
for one of his auditors — Pitt, who had come with his two half- 
sisters to church, which the old Baronet could now by no means 
be brought to frequent 

Since the departure of Becky Sharp, thdfc old wretch had given 
himself up entirely to his bad courses, to the great scandal of the 
county and the mute horror of his son The ribbons in Miss 
Horrocks’s cap became more splendid than ever The polite 
families fled the Hall and its owner in terror Sir Pitt went about 
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tippling at Ins tenants’ iionses ^ and drank nim-and-water with the 
farmers at Mudbnry and the neighbonnng places on market-days 
He dro"ve the family coach-and-fonr to Sonthampton with Miss 
Horrocks inside and the county people expected, every week, as 
Ins son did in speechless agony, that his marriage with her would 
he announced m the provincial paper It was indeed a rude 
burthen for Mr Crawley to bear His eloquence was palsied at 
the missionary meetings, and other religious assemblies in the 
neighbourhood, where he had been in the habit of presiding, and 
of speaking for hours , for he felt, when he rose, that the audience 
said, ‘ That is the son of the old reprobate Sir Pitt, who is very 
likely drinking at the public-house at this very moment ’ And 
once when he was speaking of the benighted condition of the king 
of Timbuctoo, and the number of his wives who were likewise m 
darkness, some tipsy miscreant from the crowd asked, * How many 
IS there at Queen’s Crawley, Young Squaretoes *2 ^ to the surprise 
of the platform, and the ruin of Mr Pitt’s speech And the two 
daughters of the house of Queen’s Crawley would have been 
allowed to run utterly wild (for Sir Pitt swore that no governess 
should ever enter into his doors again), had not Mr Crawley, by 
threatening tlih old gentleman, forced the latter to send them to 
school 

Meanwhile, as we have said, whatever individual differences 
there might be between them Miss Crawler’s dear nephews 
and nieces were unanimous in loving her and sending her tokens of 
affection Thus Mrs Bute sent guinea-fowls, and some remarkably 
fine caulifiowers, and a pretty purse or pincushion worked by her 
darling girls, who begged to keep a l%ttle place in the recollection 
of their dear aunt, while Mr Pitt sent peaches and grapes and 
venison from the Hall The Southampton coach used to carry 
these tokens of affection to Miss Crawley at Brighton it used 
sometimes to convey Mr Pitt thither too for bis differences with 
Sir Pitt caused Mr Crawley to absent himself a good deal from 
home now and besides, he had an attraction at Brighton m the 
person of the Lady Jane Sheepshanks, whose engagement to Mr 
Crawley has been formerly mentioned in this history Her lady- 
ship and her sisters lived at Brighton with their mamma, the 
Countess Southdown, that strong-minded woman so favourably 
known in the serious world 

A few words ought to be said regaidmg her ladyship and her 
noble family, who are bound by ties of present and future relation- 
ship to the house of Crawley Bespecting the chief of the 
Southdown family, Clement "William, fourth Earl of Southdown, 
little need be told, except that his lordship came into Parliament 
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(as Itord Wolsey) under the auspices of Mr Wiiberforce, and for a 
time was a credit to his political sponsor, and decidedly a serious 
young man But words cannot describe the feelings of his 
admirable mother, when she learned, very shortly after her noble 
husband’s demise, that her son was a member of several worldly 
clubs, had lost largely at play at AVattier’s and the Cocoa Tree, 
that he had raised money on post-obits, and encumbered the family 
estate , that he drove four-m-hand, and patronised the ring , and 
that he actually had an opera-box, where he entertained the most 
dangerous bachelor company His name was only mentioned with 
gioans in the dowager’s circle 

The Bady Emily w^as her brother’s senior by many years , and 
took considerable rank m the serious world as author of some of 
the dehghtful tracts before mentioned, and of many hymns and 
spiritual pieces A mature spinster, and having given up all ideas 
of marriage, her love for the blacks occupied almost all her feelings 
It IS to her, I believe, we owe that beautiful poem — 

* Lead us to some stiuny i&le, 

Yonder in the western deep , 

"VYhere the skies for ever smile, 

And the blacks for ever weep,’ etc 

She had correspondences with clerical gentlemen m most of our 
East and West Indian possessions , and report says was once 
attached to the Reverend Silas Homblower, who was tattooed in 
the South Sea Islands 

As for the Lady Jane, on whom, as it has been said, Mr Pitt 
Crawley’s affection had been placed, she was gentle, blushing, 
silent, and timid In spite of his falling away, she wept for her 
brother, and was quite ashamed of loving him still Even yet she 
used to send him little hurried smuggled notes, and pop them in 
the post in private The one dreadful secret which weighed upon 
her life was, that she and the old housekeeper had been to pay 
Southdown a furtive visit at his chambers in the Albany , and 
found him — oh, the naughty dear abandoned wretch f — smoking a 
cigar with a bottle of curagoa before him She admired her sister, 
she adored her mother, she thought Mr Crawley the most delight- 
ful and accomplished of men, after Southdown, that fallen angel 
and her mamma and sister, who were ladies of the most superior 
sort, managed everything for her, and r^arded her with that 
amiable pity, of w hich your really superior woman always has such 
a share to give away Her mamma ordered her dresses, her books, 
her bonnets, and her ideas for her She was made to take pony 
nding, or piano-exercise, or any other sort of bodily medicament, 
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according as m\ Iiad;v Southdown saw meet , and her latHsliip 
would have kept her daughtei in pinafores up to her present age 
of six-and- twenty, hut that they weie thrown ofi: when Lady Jane 
was presented to Queen Charlotte 

When these ladies first came to their house at Brighton, it w*as 
to them alone that Mr Crawley paid his personal visits, contenting 
himself by lea\ ing a card at his aunt’s house, and making a modest 



inquiry of Mr Bowls or his assistant footman, with lespect to the 
health of the invalid When he met Miss Briggs coming home 
from the libraiy with a cargo of novels under her arm, Mr Crawley 
blushed in a manner quite unusual to him, as he stepped forward 
and shook Miss Crawly’s companion bjr the hand He introduced 
Miss Briggs to the lady with whom he happened to be walking, 
the Lady Jane Sheepshanks, saying, ^Lady Jane, permit me to 
introduce to you my aunt’s kindest friend and most affectionate 
43ompanion, Miss Briggs, whom you know under another title, as 
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authoress of the (klurhtfiil Ijy>ics of th*^ Heait, of you are 

so fond ^ Lid\ Jane blushe«l too as she held out a kind little 
hand to Miss Bnggs, ami said <^omethmg very civil and incoherent 
about mamma, ind proposing to call on Miss Grawle;^, and being 
glad to be made kno\\n to the friends and relatives of Mr 
(ZJrawley , and with soft dovelike ejes saluted Miss Briggs as 
they separated, while Pitt Craule\ treate<l her to a profound 
courtly bow, such as he had used to the Grand Duchess of 
Pnmperniekt 1, when he \\as atfaihe at that court 

The artful diplomatist and disciple of the Machiavellian Binkie ^ 
It vtas he who had given Lad> Jane that copy of poor Briggs’s early 
poems, which he lemembeied to have seen at Queen’s Crawley, 
with a dedication from the poetess to his father’s late wufe , and 
he brought the \olume with him to Brighton, reading it in the 
Southampton coach, and marking it with his own pencil, before he 
presented it to the gentle Lady Jane 

It was he, too, who laid before Lady Southdown the great 
advantages which might occur from an intimacy between her 
family and Mi«s Crawley, — advantages both worldly and spiritual, 
he said for IMiss Crawley was now quite alone , the monstious 
dissipation and alliance of his brother Rawdon had "estranged hei 
affections from that reprobate young man ^ the gieedy tyianny and 
avarice of Mrs Bute Crawley had caused the old lady to revolt 
against the exorbitant pretensions of that part of the family , and 
though he himself had held off all his life from cultivating Miss 
Crawley’s friendship, with perhaps an improper pride, he thought 
now that every becoming means should be taken, both to save her 
soul from perdition, and to secure her fortune to himself as the 
head of the house of Crawdey 

The strong-minded Lady Southdown quite agreed in both pro- 
posals of her son-in-law, and was for converting Miss Crawley off- 
hand At her own home, both at Southdown and at Trottermore 
Castle, this tall and awful missionary of the truth rode about the 
country in her barouche with outriders, launched packets of tracts 
among the cottagers and tenants, and wmuld order Gaffer Jones to 
be converted, as she would order Goody Hicks to take a James’s 
powder, without appeal, resistance, or benefit of clergy My Lord 
Southdown, her late husband, an epileptic and simple-minded 
nobleman, was in the habit of approving of everything which his 
Matilda did and thought So that whatever changes her own 
belief might undergo (and it accommodated itself to a prodigious 
variety of opinion, taken from all soits of doctors among the 
Dissenters), she had not the least scruple in ordering all her 
tenants and inferiors to follow and believe after her Thus 
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whether she received the Reverend Saimder^ MtHitie, the Scot* h 
divine ^ or the Reveierd Luke Wateis, the mild '\Vtale 3 .a 1 ij or the 
Reverend Gil^s Jowls, the lilummated Cobhler, who dubbed him- 
self Revel end as Napoleon crowned hmi^elf Emperor — the house- 
hold, children, tenantry ot my Ladv Southdown were exjierted to 
go down on then kneea with her latlyship, and say Amen to the 
piajers of either doctor During these exercises old Southdown, 
on account of his invalid condition, was allowed to sit m hia own 
room, and have negus and the paper read to him Lady Jane was 
the old Earl’s favourite daughtei, and tended him and loved him 
smceielv as for Lady Emily, the authoress o± The Wa-kfy if 
of Finchley Commo7i^ her denunciations of future punishment (it 
this period, for her opinions modified afterwards) were so awlui 
that they used to frighten the timid old gentleman her father, and 
the physicians declared his fits always occurred after one of her 
ladyship’s sermons 

^ I will ceitainly call,^ said Lad;^ Southdown, then, in replv to| 
the exhortation of her daughter’s pyetendu^ Mr Pitt Crawl ey-»| 
‘ Who IS Miss Crawley’s medical man ^ 

Mr Crawley mentioned the name of Mr Creamer ^ 

^ A most tlangerous and ignoiant practitioner, mj dear Pitt I 
have providentially been the means of removing him from several 
houses though in one or two instances I did not arrive in time 
I could not save poor deal General Glanders, w ho was dj ing under 
the hands of that ignorant man — d^ing He rallied a little under 
the Podgers’ pills which I administeied to him , but alas * it was 
too late His death was delightful, howevei , and his change was 
only for the better Creamer, my dear Pitt, must leave your aunt ’ 

Pitt expressed his perfect acquiescence He, too, had been 
carried along by the energy of his noble kinswoman and future 
mother-in-law He had been made to accept Saunders McNitre, 
Luke Waters, Giles Jowls, Podgers’ Pills, Rodgers’ Pills, Pokey’s 
Elixir, every one of her ladyship’s remedies spiritual or temporal 
He never left her house without can \ mg respectfully away with 
him piles of her quack theology and medicine Oh, my dear 
brethren and fellow-sojourners in Vanity Pair, which among you 
does not know and suffer under such benevolent despots 1 It is m 
vain you say to them, ^ Dear madam, I took Podgers’ specific at 
your orders last year, and believe in it Why, why am I to recant 
and accept the RodgeS^s’ articles now ^ ’ There is no help for it , 
the faithful proselytiser, if she cannot convince by argument, 
bursts into tears, and the recusant finds himself, at the end of the 
contest, taking down the bolus, and saying, ^ Well, well, Rodgers’ 
be it ’ 
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Anti as for iier spiritual state/ continued the lady, ^ that of 
course be looked to immediately^ with Creamer about her, 

she may go ofl any day and in A^hat a condition, my dear Pitt, in 
what a dreadful condition ’ I will send the Reverend Mr Irons 
to her instantly Jane, write aline to the Reverend Bartholomew 
Iron^, in the thud person, and sa;) that I desire the pleasure of his 
company this evening at tea at half-past si\ He is an awakening 
man , he ought to see Miss Crawley before she rests this night 
And Emily, my love, get ready a packet of books for Miss Crawley 
Put op A Voice p om the Flmnes, A Ti umpet-warmng to Jeyicho, 
and The FleshpoU BroLen ^ o;, the Converted Cannibal ^ 

^ And The Wasliei woman of F%nchl€y Common, mamma/ said 
Lady Emily ^ It is as well to begin soothingly at first ’ 

SStop, my dear ladies,’ said Pitt the diplomatist ‘With 
exery deference to the opinion of my beloved and respected Lady 
Southdown, I think it would be quite unadvisable to commence 
so early upon serious topics with Miss Crawley Remember her 
delicate condition, and how little, how very little accustomed she 
has hitheito been to considerations connected with her immortal 
welfare ’ 

‘ Can we then begin too early, Pitt *2 ’ said Lady Emily, rising 
with sia: little books already in her hand 

‘If you begin abruptly, ^oii will frighten her altogether I 
know my aunt’s worldly nature so well as to be sure that any 
abrupt attempt at conversion will be the very worst means that 
can be employed for the welfare of that unfortunate lady You 
will only frighten and annoy her She will very likely fling the 
books away, and refuse all acquaintance with the givers ’ 

‘You aie as Avorldly as Miss Crawley, Pitt,’ said Lady Emily, 
tossing out of the room, her books in her hand 

‘And I need not tell you, my dear Lady Southdown,’ Pitt con- 
tinued in a low voice, and without heeding the interruption, ‘ how 
fatal a little Avant of gentleness and caution may be to any hopes 
w Inch w^e may entertain with regard to the worldly possessions of my 
aunt Remember she has seventy thousand pounds , think of her 
age, and her highly nervous and delicate condition I know that she 
has destroyed the wnll which was made in my brother’s (Colonel 
Cl awl 6} ’s) favour it is by soothing that wounded spirit that we 
must lead it into the right path, and not by frightening it , and so 
I think you will agree Avith me that — that-^ — ’ 

‘Of course, of course,’ Lady Southdown remarked ‘Jane, my 
love, you need not send that note to Mr Irons If her health is 
such that discussions fatigue her, we will wait her amendment I 
will call upon Miss Crawley to-morrow ’ 
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‘ And if I might suggefet, my eet Iad\ , Pitt said m a bland 
tone, ‘it would be a-i well not to take onr pretioiis Eriiih, who is 
too enthusiastic, but rathei that %ou should be acconipaiiie<l hy 
our sweet and dear Lady Jane ’ 

‘ Most certainly, Emily would rum e\ei\ thing/ Lid\ Southdown 
said, and this time agieed to forgo her usual practice, which was, 
as we have said, before she bore down peisrmall^ upon BJiy 
individual wrhom she proposed to subjugate, to fire in a quantity 
of tiacts upon the menaced party (as a charge of the French was 
always preceded by a fiuious cannonade) Lady Southdowui, we 
say, for the sake of the in\alids health, or for the sake of her 
souFs ultimate welfare, or for the sake of her money, agreed to 
temporise 

The next day, the great Southdown female family carriage, w-ith 
the EarPs coronet and the lozenge (upon which the three lambs 
trottant argent upon the field vert of the Southdowns, were 
quaitered with sable on a bend or, three snuff-mulls gules, the 
cognisance of the hou«e of Bmkie), drove up in state to Miss 
Crawley’s door, and the tall serious footman handed in to Mr 
Bowls her ladyship’s cards foi Miss Crawley, and one likewise 
for Miss Briggs By way of comiDromise, Lad> Emily sent in a 
packet m the evening for the latter lady, containing copies of The 
Washerwoman and other mild and favourite tiacts for Miss B ’s 
own perusal , and a few for the servants’«hall, viz C^mimhs from 
the Pantty, The Frying Pan and the Fi/e, and The Lz%eiy of Sin^ 
of a much stronger kind 


CHAPTER XXXIY 

JAMES CRAWEEY’s PIPE IS PUT OUT 

E amiable behaviour of Mr Crawdey, 
and Lady Jane’s kind reception of hei, 
highly flattered Miss Briggs, who was 
enabled to speak a good word for the 
latter, after the cards of the Southdown 
family had been presented to Miss 
Crawley A Countess’s card left 
personally too for her, Biiggs, was not 
a little pleasing to the poor friendless 
companion ‘What could Lady Southdown mean by leaving a 
card upon you, I wonder, Miss Briggs ^2 ^ said tlie republican Miss 
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Ora^wley , upon \\liiuh the compamon meekly feaid Hhat she hoped 
there could be no harm in a lady of lank notice of a poor 

gentlewoman/ and she put away this cud m hei work box 
amongst her most cheiished personal treasures Fuithermore, 
Mm Bnggs explained how she had met Mi Ciawdey walking with 
hiB cousin and iong-afhanced hiide the day before and she told 
how kind and gentle looking the lady was, and what a plain, not 
to say common, dress she had, all the articles of which, fiom the 
bonnet down to the boots, she described and estimated with 
female accuiacj 

Miss Crawley allowed Bnggs to prattle on without mteirupiing 
her too much As she got well, she was pining for society Mr 
Creamer, her medical man, would not hear of her retuinmg to her 
old haunts and dissipation m London The old spinster was too 
glad to find any companionship at Brighton, and not only were 
the cards acknowledged the very next day, but Pitt Crawley was 
graciously in\ited to come and see his aunt He came, bringing 
with him Lady Southdown and her daughter The dowager did 
not sajr a word about the state of Miss Crawley’s soul , hut talked 
with much discretion about the weather about the war and the 
downfall ot the mouhter Bonaparte and abo\e all, aSout doctors, 
quacks, and the paiticular merits of Dr Podgers, whom she then 
patronised 

During their interview Pitt Crawley made a great stroke, and 
one which showed that, had his diplomatic career not been blighted 
by earlv neglect, he might have risen to a high rank m his profes- 
sion When the Countess Dowager of Southdown fell foul of the 
I Corsican upstart, as the fashion was in those days, and showed 
that he was a monster stained with every conceivable ciime, a 
coward and a tyrant not fit to live, one whose fall w^as predicted, 
etc , Pitt Ciawiey suddenly took up the cudgels m favour of the 
Miu of Destiny He described the Fust Consul as he saw him 
at Paris at the Peace of Amiens, when he, Pitt Crawley, had the 
crratification of making the acquaintance of the great and good Mr 
Fox, a statesman whom, however much he might differ with him, 
it was impossible not to admire fervently — a statesman who harl 
always had the highest opinion of the Emperor Napoleon And he 
s];)oke in terms of the strongest indignation of the faithless conduct 
of the allies towards this dethroned monarch, who, after giving 
himself generously up to their mercy, was consigned to an ignoble 
and cruel banishment, while a bigoted Popish ralible was tyrannis- 
ing o\er France m his stead 

This 01 thodox horror of Romish superstition saved Pitt Ciawley 
111 Lady Southdown’s opiiiiun, whilst his admiration for Fox and 
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Kapoleon raised him immeasm ably m Cra\\Ie> s e\e3 Her 

friendship with that defxmct state'snaan was mentioned 

when we first intiodnced her in this history A true "Wing, Mips 
Crawley had been in opposition all through the war, and though, 
to be sine, the downfall of the Emperor did not weri much 
agitate the old lady, or hia ill-tiextment tentl to shorten her 
life or natural lest, jet Pitt spoke to her heart when he lauded 
both her idols ^ and by that single speech made immense progress 
in her favour 

*And what do you think, my deir'^’ Miss Crawlej said to the 
young lady, for whom she had taken a liking at first sight, as she 
always did for pretty and modest young peojile , though it must be 
owned her affections cooled as rapidity as they rose 

Lady Jane blushed very much, and said ‘that she did not 
understand politics, which she left to wiser heads than hers, but 
though mamma was, no doubt, correct, Mr Craw^ley had spoken 
beautifully ^ And w hen the ladies were retiring at the conclusion 
of their visit, Miss Ciawley hoped ‘La<ly Southdown would be so 
kind as to send her Lad^ Jane sometimes, if she could be spaied 
to come down and console a poor sick lonelj old woman ’ Ibis 
promise was graciously accorded, and they separated upon great 
terms of amity 

‘ Don’t let Lady Southdown come again, Pitt,’ said the old lad^ 

‘ She is stupid and pompous, like all your mother’s family, whom I 
never could endure But bring that nice good-natured little Lady 
J ane as often as ever you please ’ Pitt promised that he would do 
so He did not tell the Countess of Southdown what opinion his 
aunt had formed of her ladyship, who, on the contrary, thought 
that she had made a most delightful and majestic impression on 
Miss Crawley 

And so, nothing loth to comfort a sick lady, and perhaps not 
sorry in her heait to be freed now and again from the dreaiy 
spouting of the Reverend Bartholomew lions, and the serious 
toadies who gathered round the footstool of the pompous Countess 
her mamma, Lady Jane became a pretty constant visitor to Miss 
Crawley, accompanied her in her drives, and solaced many of her 
evenings She w as so naturally good and soft, that even Firkin 
was not jealous of her , and the gentle Briggs thought her friend 
was less cruel to her when kind Lady Jane was by Towards her 
ladyship Miss Crawley^ manners were charming The old spinster 
told he^ a thousand anecdotes about her youth, talking to her in a 
very different strain from that in which she had been accustomed 
to converse with the godless little Rebecca , for there was that in 
Ladv Jane’s innocence which rendered ligcht talking impertinence 
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before her, and Miss Crawley ^^as too much of a gentlewoman to 
offend such purity The young lad> lier^elf had never received 
kindness e\cept from this old spui^tei, and her bi other and fathei 
and she repaid Craitvle^’s tnqoftmtnt b\ aitless s\^eetness and 

friendship 

In the autumn evenings (when Rebecca was flaunting at Pans, 
the gajrest among the ga^ conquerors there, and our Amelia, our 
dear wounded Amelia, ah ’ wheie was she*?) Lady Jane would be 
sitting 111 IMiss Crawle;y s drawing-room singing sweetly to her, in 
the twilignt, her little simple songs and hymns, while the sun was 
setting and the sea w as roaring on the beach The old spinster 
used to wake up when these ditties ceased, and ask for more 
As for Briggs, and the quantity of tears of happiness which she 
now shed as she pretended to knit, and looked out at the splendid 
ocean darkling before the windows, and the lamps of heaven be- 
ginning more brightly to shine — who, I say, can measure the 
happiness and sensibility of Briggs 2 

Pitt meanwhile m the dmmg-ioom, with a pamphlet on the 
Corn Laws or a Missionary Register by Ins side, took that kind of 
recreation which suits romantic and unromantic men after dinner 
He sipped Madeira built castles in the air tborght himself a 
fine fellow felt himself much more in love with Jane than he had 
been any time these seven years, duimg which their hazson had 
lasted without the slightest impatience on Pitt’s part — and slept a 
good deal When the time for coffee came, Mr Bowls used to 
enter in a noisy manner, and summon Squire Pitt, who would be 
found in the dark very l 3 usy with his pamphlet 

‘ I wish, my love, I could get somebody to play piquet with me,’ 
Miss Crawley said one night when this functionary made his 
appearance with the candles and the coffee ‘ Poor Briggs can no 
more play than an owl, she is so stupid ’ (the spinster always took 
an opportunity of abusing Briggs before the servants) , ^ and I 
thmk I should sleep better if I had my game ’ 

At this Lady Jane blushed to the tijis of her little ears, and 
down to the ends of her pretty fingers and w^hen Mr Bowls had 
(Quitted the room, and the door was quite shut, she said 

‘‘ Miss Crawley, I can play a little I used to — to play a little 
with poor dear papa ’ 

‘ Come and kiss me Come and kiss me this instant, you 
dear good little soul,’ cried Miss Crawley in an ecstasy and in 
this picturesque and friendly occupation Mr Pitt found the old 
lady’' and the young one, when he came upstaiis with his" pamph- 
let in ills hand How she did blush all the evening, that poor 
Lady Jane * 
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It must not be imagined that Mr Pitt Crai;^!e> s artifices 
escaped the attention of his dear relations at the itectory at Queen^s 
Crawley Hampshire and Sussex lie ver\ clo&e together, and Mrs 
Bute had friends in the lattei county who took care to inform her 
of all, and a great deal more than all, that parsed at Miss Crawde^^s 
house at Brighton Pitt was there more and moie He did not 
come for months together to the Hall, where Ins abominable old 
father abandoned himself completely to rum-and-water, and the 
odious society of the Horrocks tamilj Pittas success rendered the 
Hector^s family furious, and Mrs Bute regretted more (though she 
contessed less) than ever her monstroua fault in so insulting Miss 
Bnggs, and in being esO haughty and parsimonious to Bowls and 
Firkin, that she had not a single person left in Miss Crawley^s 
household to give her information of what took place there ^ It 
was all Bute’s collar-bone,’ she persisted m saving, *if that had 
not broke, I never would have left her I am a martyr to duty 
and to your odious unclencal habit of hunting, Bute ’ 

‘ Hunting *2 nonsense ’ It was you that frightened her, Martha,’ 
the divine interposed ^You’re a clever woman, but youHe got a 
devil of a temper ^ and you’re a screw with your money, Blartha ’ 

^ You’d have been screwed m gaol, Bute, if I had not kept 
your money ’ 

‘ I know I would, my dear,’ said the Rector good-naturedI>. 
‘You are a clever woman, but you manage too well, joii know ^ 
and the pious man consoled himself with a big glass of port 

‘ What the deuce can she find in that spooney of a Pitt Craw- 
ley ^ ’ he continued ‘ The fellow has not pluck enough to say Bo 
to a goose I remember when Raw don, who ts ^ man, and be 
hanged to him, used to flog him round the stables as if he was a 
whipping-top and Pitt would go howling home to his ma — ha, 
ha ’ Whj, either of my bojs would whop him with one hand 
Jim says he’s remembered at Oxford as Miss Crawley still — 
tbe spooney ’ 

‘ I say, Martha,’ his reverence continued, after a pause 
‘What *2’ said Martha, who was biting her nails, and drubbing 
the table 

‘ I say, why not send Jim over to Biighton to see if he can do 
anything wnth the old lady ^ He’s very near getting his degree, 
you know He’s only been plucked tw ice — so was I — ^but he’s had 
the advantages of Ox^fcrd and a university education He knows 
some of the best cbaps there He pulls stroke in the Boniface 
boat He’s a handsome feller D — it, ma’am, let’s put him on 
the old woman, hey , and tell him to thrash Pitt if he says any- 
think Ha, ha, ha * ’ 
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^ Jim might go down and see her, certain] v,’ the housewife said , 
adding with a sigh, ‘ It we could hut get one of the giils into the 
house j hut she could never endure them, because they are not 
pretty ^ ’ Those unfortunate and well-educated women made them- 
selves heard from the neighbouring drawing-room, wheie they were 
thrumming away, with haid fingers, an elaborate music-piece on 
the pianoforte, as their mother spoke, and indeed, they were at 
music, or at backboard, or at geogiapliy, or at history, the whole 
day long But what avail all these accomplishments, in Vanity 
Fair, to girls who aie short, poor, plain, and have a bad complexion ^ 
Ml'S Bute could think of nobody but the Cuiate to take one of 
them off her hands , and Jim coming in from the stable at this 
minute, through the parlour window, with a short pipe stuck in 
hia oilskm cap, he and ins father fell to talking about odds on 
the Bt Leger, and the colloquy between the Eector and his wife 
ended 

Mrs Bute did not augur much good to the cause from the 
sending of her son James as an ambassador, and saw him depart 
m rather a despairing mood Nor did the young fellow himself, 
when told what his mission was to be, expect much pleasuie or 
benefit from it but he was consoled by the thoughtrthat possibly 
the old lady would give him some handsome remembrance of her, 
which would pay a few of liis most pressing bills at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing Oxford term , and so he took his place by the 
coach from Southampton, and was safely landed at Brighton on the 
same evening, with his portmanteau, his favouiite bull-dog Towzer, 
and an immense basket of farm and gaiden produce, fiom the dear 
Bectory folks to the dear Miss Crawley Considering it was too 
late to disturb the invalid lady on the first night of Ins arrival, he 
put up at an inn, and did not wait upon IMiss Ciawley until a late 
hour m the noon of next day 

James Crawley, when his aunt had la'^-t beheld him, w^as a gawky 
lad, at that uncomlortable age when the voice varies between an 
unearthly treble and a preternatural bass , w hen the face not 
uncommonly blooms out with appearances for which Howland’s 
Kalydor is s«ud to act as a cure , when boys are seen to shave 
furtively with their si&teis’ scissors, and the sight of other young 
women produces mtolexable sensations of teiror in them , when the 
great hands and ankles piotruae a long way from garments which 
have growm too tight for them , when their presence after dinner 
IS at once friglitf^ul to the ladies, who are whispering in the 
twilight in the drawing-room, and inexpressibly odious to the 
gentlemen over the mahogany, who are restrained from freedom of 
intercourse and delightful mtei change of wit by the presence of 
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that gawky innocence ^ when, at Uie eondusinn of the second 
papa says, ‘Jack, in\ boy, go out and see if the e\ennig holds up/ 
and the youth, ’v^ ill mg to be free, >et hurt at not being yet sl man, 
quits the incomplete banquet Jame% then a hobbadehoj, was 
now becoming a young man, having had the benefits of a univerBit j 
education, and acquired the inestimable polish •\^hich is gained by 
living in a fast set at a small college, and contracting debts, and 
being rusticated, and being plucked 

He was a handsome lad, however, when he came to present 
himself to his aunt at Brighton, and good looks were al’ftajs a title 
to the fickle old lady’s favoui Nor did his blushes and avkvard- 
ness take away from it she was pleased with these healthy tokens 
of the young gentleman’s ingenuousness 

He said ‘ he had come down for a couple of days to see a man 
of his college, and — and to pay my respects to 5 on, ma’am, and 
my father’s and mother’s, who hope you are well ’ 

Pitt was in the loom with IMiss Crawle\ when the lad was 
announced, and looked \ery blank when his name was mentioned 
The old ladj^ had plenty of humour, and enjoyed her correct 
nephew’s perplexity. She asked after all the people at the 
Bectory with great interest , and said she w as thinking of paying 
them a visit She praised the lad to his face, and said he was 
well-grown and very much improved, and that it w as a pity his 
sisters had not some of his good looks , and finding, on inquiry, 
that he had taken up his quarters at an hotel, would not hear 
of his stopping there, but bade Mr Bowds send for Mr. James 
Crawley’s things instantly , ‘ and hark ye, Bowls,’ she added, with 
great graciousness, ‘ j ou will have the goodness to pay Mi J ames’s 
bill’ 

She Rung Pitt a look of arch triumph, which caused that 
diplomatist almost to choke with envy Much as he had 
ingiatiated himself with his aunt, she had never yet invited him 
to stay under her roof, and here was a young whipper-snapper, 
who at first sight was made welcome there. 

‘ I beg your pardon, sir/ says Bowds, advancing with a profound 
bow , ' what ’otel, sir, shall Thomas fetch the luggage from '2 ’ 

‘Oh, dam,’ said young James, starting up, as if m some alarm, 
‘I’ll go’ 

‘ What ’ said Miss Crawley 

‘ The “ Tom Cribb’i» Arms,” ’ said James, blushing deeply 
Miss Crawley burst out laughing at this title Mr Bow Is gave 
one abrupt guffaw, as a confidential servant of the family, but 
choked the rest of the volley , the diplomatist only smiled 

‘I — I didn’t know any better,’ said James, looking down 
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'IHe Denver been here before , it was the coachman told me ^ The 
young story-teller ^ The fact is, that on the Southampton coach, 
the day preTioiis, James Crawley had met the Tutbury Pet, who 
was coming to Brighton to make a match with the Kottmgdean 
Fibber and enchanted b;^ the Pet’s conversation, had passed the 
evening m company T?nth that scientific man and his friends, at the 
inn in question 

— I’d best go and settle the score/ James continued 
* Couldn’t think of asking you, ma’am,^ he added, generously 
This delicacy made his aunt laugh the more 

and settle the bill, Bowls,’ she said, with a wave of her 
hand, ‘ and bring it to me ’ 

Poor lady, she did not know what she had done ’ ‘ There — - 

there’s a little dawg,^ said J ames, looking frightfully guilty ‘ I’d 
best go for him He bites footmen’s calves ’ 

AJl the party cried out with laughing at this description , even 
Briggs and Lady Jane, who was sitting mute during the interview 
between Miss Crawley and her nephew and Bowls, without a 
word, quitted the room 

Still, by way of punishing her elder nephew, Miss Crawley per- 
sisted m being gracious to the young Oxonian There were no 
limits to her kindness or her compliments when they once began 
She told Pitt be might come to dinner, and insisted that James 
should accompany her in her drive, and paraded him solemnly up 
and down the cliff, on the back seat of the barouche During all 
this excursion, she condescended to say civil things to him she 
quoted Italian and French poetry to the poor bewildered lad, and 
persisted that he was a fine scholar, and was perfectly sure he 
would gain a gold medal, and be a Senior Wrangler 

‘Haw, haw,’ laughed James, encouraged by these compliments, 

‘ Senior Wrangler, indeed , that’s at the other shop ’ 

‘ What IS the other shop, my dear child ? ’ said the lady 
‘Senior Wrangler’s at Cambridge, not Oxford,’ said the scholar, 
with a knowing air , and would probably have been more con- 
fidential, but that suddenly there appeared on the cliff in a tax- 
cart drawn b3- a bang-up pony, dressed in white flannel coats, with 
mother-of-pearl buttons, his friends the Tutbury Pet and the 
Eottingdean Fibber, with three other gentlemen of their acquaint- 
ance, who all saluted poor James there in the carriage as he sate 
This incident damped the ingenuous youth’s spirits, and no word 
of yea or nay could he be induced to utter during the rest of the 
drive 

On his return he found his room piepared, and his portmanteau 
read;^, and might ha\e remarked that Mr Bowls’s countenance 
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when the latter conducted him to liis a]i»ctrtment, -wore a look of 
gravity, wonder, and compassion But the thought of Mr 
did not enter his head He was deploring the dieadfiil pre<liraBient 
in which he found himself, in a house full of old women, jabbering 
French and Italian, and talking poetry to him ‘Kcglarly up a 
tree, by jingo * ^ exclaimed the modest bo>, who could not face the 
gentlest of her sex — not e\en Biiggs — w^hen she began to talk to 
him, whereas, put him at Lock, and he could out-sLmg the 

boldest bargeman 

At dinner, James appeared choking in a white neckcloth, and 
had the honour of handing m} Lady Jane downstairs, w hile Briggs 
and Mr Crawley followed aftei wards, conducting the old lady, with 
her apparatus oi bundles, and shawls, and cushions Half of 
Briggs’s time at dinner was spent in supei intending the im alid’s 
comfort, and in cutting up chicken for her fat spaniel James did 
not talk much, but he made a point of asking all the ladies to 
drink wine, and accepted Mr Crawler’s challenge, and consumed 
the greater part of a bottle of champagne which Mr Bowls was 
ordered to produce in his honour The ladies having withdrawal!, 
and the two cpusms being left together, Pitt, the ex diplomatist, 
became very communicative and friendly He asked after JameYs 
career at college — what his prospects in life were — hoped heartily 
he would get on , and, in a word, was frank and amiable Jame^^’s 
tongue unloosed with the port, and he told his cousin bis life, his 
prospects, his debts, his troubles at the little-go, and his rows w ith 
the proctors, filling rapidly from the bottles before him, and filing 
from port to Madeira with joyous activity 

^ The chief pleasure w hich my aunt has,’ said Mr Crawley, 
filling his glass, ^is that people should do as they like m her house 
This is Liberty Hall, James, and you can’t do Miss Crawley a 
greater kindness than to do as you please, and ask for what you 
will I know you have all sneered at me in the countr;^ for being 
a Tory Miss Crawley is liberal enough to suit any fancy She 
IS a Bepublican in principle, and despises everything like rank 
or title ’ 

^ Why are you gomg to marry an Earl’s daughter *2 ’ said James. 

®My dear friend, remember it is not poor Lady Jane’s fault 
that she is well born,’ Pitt replied, with a courtly air She can- 
not help being a lady ^Besides, I am a Tory, you know ’ 

^ Ob, as for that,’ said Jim, ' there’s nothing like old blood , no, 
dammy, nothing like it I’m none of your radicals I know what 
it is to be a gentleman, dammy See the chaps in a boat-race , 
look at the fellers in a fight , ay, look at a dawg killing rats, — 
which IS it wins'? the good-blooded ones Get some more port, 
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Bowls, old boj, whilst I buzz this bottle here What was I a 
saying '2 ’ 

think you were speaking of dogs killing lats/ Pitt remaiked 
mildly, handing his cousin the decanter to ‘ hnzz ’ 

‘Killing rats, was I? Well, Pitt, are you a sporting man ^ 
Do you want to see a dawg as ea7i kill a rat ? If you do, coma 
down with me to Tom Corduroy^s, in Castle Street Mews, and Idl 

show you such a buU-terner as Pooh ^ gammon/ cried 

James, bursting out laughing at Ins own absurdity , — ^^021 don’t 
care about a dawg nr rat , it’s ail nonsense I’m blest if I think 
you know the thfference between a dog and a duck ’ 

‘ No , by the wmy,’ Pitt continued with increased blandness, ‘ it 
was about blood you were talking, and the personal advantages 
which people derive from patrician birth Here’s the fresh bottle ’ 
‘Blood’s the word,’ said James, gulping the ruby fluid down 
‘ Nothing like blood, sir, m bosses, dawgs, and men Why, only 
last term, just before I was rusticated, that is, I mean just before 
I had the measles, ha, ha ^ — there was me and Bingwood of Christ- 
church, Bob Bmgwood, Loid Cmqbar’s son, having our beer at the 
Bell at Blenheim, when the Banbury bargeman qffeied to fight 
either of us for a bowl of punch I couldn’t My arm was in a 
slmg, couldn’t even take the drag down,^ — a brute of a mare 
of mine had fell with me only two days before, out with the 
Abingdon, and I thought my arm was broke Well, sir, I couldn’t 
finish him, but Bob had his coat ofi: at once — he stood up to 
the Banbury man for three minutes, and polished him off in four 
rounds easy Gad, how he did droji, sir, and what was it ? 
Blood, sir, all blood ’ 

‘You don’t drink, James/ the exr-attao7ie continued ‘In my 
time at Oxford, the men passed round the bottle a little quicker 
than you young fellows seem to do ’ 

‘ Come, come,’ said James, putting his hand to his nose and 
winking at his cousin with a pair of vinous eyes, ‘no jokes, old 
boy , no trying it on on me You want to trot me out, but it’s 
no go In vino veritas, old boy Mars, Bacchus, Apollo virorum, 
hay *2 I wish my aunt would send down some of this to the 
governor , it’s a precious good tap ’ 

‘ You had better ask her,’ Machiavel continued, ‘ or make the 
best of your time now What says the bajjJ ^ “ Nunc vino pellite 
curas, Cras ingens iterabimus mquor,” ’ and the bacchanalian, 
quoting the above with a House of Commons air, tossed off nearly 
a thimbleful of wme with an immense flourish of his glass 

At the Rectory, when the bottle of port wine was opened after 
dinner, the j-oung ladies had each a glass from a bottle of currant 
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Wine Mrs Bute took one glass of port, lionesfe James had a 
couple commonly, but as his father grew very siilkj if he made 
fuither inioadfe on the bottle, the good lad generailj refrained from 
trying for more, and subsided either into the eurrant or to 

some private gm-aud-w ater m the stables, which he enjoyed in the 
company of the coachman and his pipe At Oxford, the quantity 
of was unlimited, but the quality '%as inferior but when 

quantity and <piality united, as at his aunt^s house, James showed 
that he could appreciate them mdeed , and baidH needed any of 
his cousin’s encouiagement m draining oft the second bottle supplied 
by Ml Bow Is 

When the time for cofiee came, however, and for a return to 
the ladies, of whom he stood in awe, the ^oiing gentleman’s agree- 
able fiankness left him, and he relap^^ed into hi^^ U'-ual surly 
timidity, contenting himself by sa:^mg yes and no, by scowling 
at Lady Jane, and by upsetting one cup ot coftee during the 
evening 

If he did not speak, he pawned in a pitiable manner, and hn^ 
presence thiew a damp upon the modest proceedings of the evening 
for Miss Crawley and Lady Jane at their piquet, and Miss Brig^ 
at her woik, lelt that his eyes were wuldl}' fixed on them, and wen? 
uneasy under that maudlin look ^ 

'He seems a very silent, aw^kward, bashful lad,’ said Mim 
O iawley to Mr Pitt 

' He IS more communicative m men’s society than wuth ladia^ 
Machiavel drily replied perhaps rather disappointed that the pcMl 
wine had not made Jim speak more 

He had spent the early part of the next morning in writing 
home to his mother a most fiourishing account of his reception by 
Miss Crawley But ah * he little knew what evils the day wai 
bunging for him, and bow short his reign of favour was destinrf 
to be A circumstance which Jim had forgotten — a trivial but 
fatal circumstance — had taken place at the Cribb’s Arms on the 
night before he had come to his aunt’s house It was no other 
than this — Jim, who was alw^ays of a generous disposition, and 
when m his cups especially hospitable, had in the course of the 
night treated the Tutbury champion and the Rottingdean man, and 
their friends, twice or thi ice to the refreshment of gin-and-water — 
so that no less than e^diteen glasses of that fluid at eightpence per 
glass were charged in mr James Crawley’s bill It was not the 
amount of eightpences, but the quantity of gm which told fatally 
against poor James’s character, when his aunt’s butler, Mr Bowls, 
went down at his mistress’s request to pay the young gentleman’s 
bill The landlord, fearing lest the account should be refused 
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altogether, swore solemnly that the ^oimg gent had consumed 
personally ever^ farthing’s ■yorth of the liquor and Bowls paid 
the bill finall}', and showed it on his return home to Mrs Firkin, 
who V* as shocked at the frightful prodigality of gin and took the 
bill to Miss Briggs as accoiinkmt-general ^ who thought it her duty 
to mention the circumstance to hei principal, Bliss Crawley 

Had he drunk a dozen bottles ol claret, the old spinster could 
have pardoned }imi Blr Fox and Bfr Sheridan drank claret 
Gentlemen drank claret But eighteen glasses of gin consumed 
among boxers in an ignoble pothouse — it vas an odious crime and 
not to be pirdoned readily Ever;^ thing went against the lad he 
came home perfumed from the stables, whither he had been to pay 
his dog Towzer a visit — and whence he was going to take his 
friend out for an airing, when he met Miss Crawley and her 
wheezy Blenheim spaniel, which Towzer would have eaten up had 
not the Blenheim fled squealing to the protection of Miss Bnggs, 
while the atrocious master of the bulbdog stood laughing at the 
horrible persecution 

This day too the unlucky boy’s modesty had likewise forsaken 
him He was hvely and facetious at dinner During the repast 
he levelled one or two jokes against Pitt Crawley ^ he drank as 
much wine as upon the previous day , and going quite un- 
suspiciously to the drawing-room, began to enteitain the ladies 
there v ith some choice Oxford stories He described the difierent 
pugilistic qualities of Blolyneux and Dutch Sam, offered playfully 
to give Lady Jane the odds upon the Tutbury Pet against the 
Bottmgdean man, or take them, as her ladyship chose • and 
crowned the pleasantry by proposing to back himself against his 
cousin Pitt Crawley, either with or without the gloves ^ And 
that’s a fair offer, my buck,’ he said, with a loud laugh, slapping 
Pitt on the shoulder, ^ and my father told me to make it, too, and 
he’ll go halves m the bet, ha, ha ^ ’ So saying, the engaging youth 
nodded knowingly at poor Miss Briggs, and pointed his thumb over 
his shoulder at Pitt Crawley in a jocular and exulting manner 

Pitt was not pleased altogether, perhaps, but still not unhappy 
in the mam Poor Jim had his laugh out and staggered across 
the room with ins aunt’s candle when the old lady moved to retire, 
and offered to salute her with the blandest tipsy smile and he 
took his own leave and went upstairs to his bedroom perfectly 
satisfied with himself, and with a pleased Motion that his aunt’s 
money would be left to him in preference to his father and all the 
rest of the family 

Once up in the bedroom, one would have thought he could not 
make matters “woise , and yet this unlucky boy did The moon 
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was shiniiig very pleasantly out on the sea, and Jim, attracted to 
the window by the romantic appearance of the ocean and the 
heavens, thouo^bt he would further en}<i\ them vhile smoking 
Nobody would smell the tobacco, he thought, it he ormningly 
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MR JAMES S PIPE PUT OUT 


opened the window and kept his head and pipe m the fresh air. 
Tins he did but being in an excited state, poor J im had forgotten 
that his door was open all this time, so that the breeze blowing 
inwards and a fine thorough draught being established, the clouds 
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of tobacco were earned downstairs, and arrived with quite UU' 
diminished fragrance to Miss Orawley and Miss Briggs 

That pi]>e of tobacco finished the business and the Bute 
Grawleys never Lnew how many thousand pounds it cost them 
Firkin rushed downstairs to Bowls, who w^'as leading out The T%re 
and the Frying Pan to his aide-de-camj) in a loud and ghostly voice 
The dreadiul secret was told to him bj Fiikin with so frightened 
a look, that for the fust moment Mi Bowls and his young man 



thought that robbers were in the house ^ the legs of whom had 
probably been discovered by the woman under Miss Crawley's bed 
When made aware of the fact, however — to rush upstairs at three 
steps at a time — to enter the unconsciojijis James's apartment, 
calling out ‘Mr James,' m a voice stifled with alarm, and to cry, 
For G-aw-d's sake, sir, stop that 'ere pipe/ was the work of a 
minute with Mr Bowls ‘ Oh, Mr J ames, what ^ave you done ^ ' 
he said in a voice of the deepest pathos, as he threw the implement 
ouu of tne window ‘What 'ave you done, sir *2 Missis can't abide 'em ' 
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‘ MissiS needn't smoke/ said James, -^ith a frantic mibpiaced 
laugh, and thought the whole matter an evcellent ji>ke ©ut his 
feelings were '^ery different in the morning, when Mr Bi/wk's 
young man, w’-ho operated upon Mr James’s hoots, and brought 
him his hot water to shave that heard which he was fo anxiously 
expecting, handed a note in to Mr James in bed, in the harid- 
wiitiiig of Miss Biiggs 

^ Dear Sir,’ it said, ^ Miss Crawley has passed an e'Xi eedingly 
disturbed night, owing to the shocking manner m which the house 
has been polluted by tobacco. Miss Crawley bids me say she 
regrets that she is too unw^ell to see \ou before >ou gro — and above 
all, that she ever induced j ou to remove from the alehouse, where 
she is sure you will be much more comfortable during the rest of 
your stay at Brighton ’ 

And herewith honest James's career as a candidate for his 
aunt’s favour ended He had m fact, and without knowing it, 
done what he menaced to do He had fought his cousin Pitt w ith 
the gloves 

Where meanwhile was he who had been once first favoiiute for 
this race for money % Becky and Rawdon, as w e bare seen, were 
come together after Waterloo, and were passing the winter of 1815 
at Pans m great sjilendour and gaiety Rebecca was a good 
economist, and the price poor Jos Sedley had paid for her two 
horses was in itself suflacient to keep their little establishment 
afloat for a 5 ear, at the least , there was no occasion to turn into 
money ^my pistols, the same which I shot Captem MaiLer,’ or the 
gold dressing-case, or the cloak lined with sable, Becky had it 
made into a pelisse foi herself, in which she rode in the Bois dc 
Boulogne to the admiration of all and you should bare 'seen the 
scene between her and her delighted hushand, wbom she rejoined 
after the army had entered Cambrav, and when she misewed her- 
self, and let out of her dress all those watches, knick-knacks, bank- 
notes, cheques, and valuables, which she had secreted in the 
wadding, previous to her meditated flight from Bmssels * Tiifto 
was charmed, and Rawdon roared with delightful laughter, and 
swore that she was better than any play he ever saw, by Jove ^ 
And the way in which she jockeyed J os, and which she described 
with infinite fun, carried up his delight to a pitch of quite insane 
enthusiasm He believed in his wife^ aa_jnudh-.as^^^ 
soldj^iajuiJJa^oieon 

Her success in Pans was remarkable All the French ladies 
voted her charming She spoke their language admirably She 
adopted at once their grace, their livelmess, their manner Her 
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husband was stupid, eeitainl^ — all English aie stupid — and, 
besides, a dull husband at Pans is ahvays a point in a lady’s favour 
He was the heir of die rich and spi7ttuelle Miss Crawley, whose 
house had been open to so many of the French noblesse during the 
emigration They leceived the Colonel’s wife in their own hotels 
' — ‘ Why,’ wrote a great lady to Miss Ciawley, who had bought 
her lace and trinkets at the Duchess’s own price, and given her 
many a dmnei dining the pinching times after the Revolution — 
‘Why does not our dear Mi&s come to her nephew and niece, and 
her attached friends in Pans *2 All the world ^ajfoles of the chaim- 
ing Mistress and her e^piegle beauty Yes, we see in her the grace, 
the ehaim, the wit of onr dear friend Miss Crawley * The King 
took notice of her yesteiday at the Tuileries, and we are all jealous 
of the attention which Monsieur pajs her If you could have seen 
the spite ol a certain stupid Miladi Bareacres (whose eagle beak 
and toque and feathers may be seen peering over the heads of all 
assemblies) when Madame, the Duchess of Angoul^me, the august 
daughter and companion of kings, desired especially to be presented 
to Mrs Crawley, as your dear daughter and prot^gie, and thanked 
her in the name of France, for all your benevolence towards our 
unfortunates during their exile ^ She is of all the societies, of all 
the balls — of the balls — yes — of the dances, no, and yet how 
interesting and pretty this fair creature looks surrounded by the 
homage of the men, and so soon to be a mother ^ To hear her 
speak of you, her protectress, her mother, would bring tears to the 
eyes of ogres How she loves you ^ how we all love our admirable, 
our respectable Miss Crawley f ’ 

It is to be feared that this letter of the Parisian great lady did 
pnot hy any means advance Mrs Becky’s mterest with her admirable, 
her respectable relative On the contrary, the fury of the old 
spinster was beyond bounds, when she found what was Rebecca’s 
situation, and how audaciously she had made use of Miss Crawley’s 
name, to get an entiee into Parisian society Too much shaken in 
mmd and body to compose a letter m the French language m reply 
to that of her correspondent, she dictated to Briggs a furious 
answer in her own native tongue, repudiating Mrs Raw^don 
Crawley altogether, and warning the public to beware of her as a 
most artful and dangerous person But as Madame the Duchess 

of X had only been twenty years in England, she did not 

understand a single word of the language, and contented herself by 
informing Mrs Rawdon Crawley at their next meeting that she 
had received a charming letter from that chere Mees^ and that it 
was full of benevolent things for Mrs Crawley, who began seriously 
to have hopes that the spinster would relent 
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Meanwhile, she was the gayest and most admired of English- 
women and had a little European congress on her reception-night 
Prussians and Cossacks, Spamaids and English — all the world 
was at Pans during this famous winter to have seen the star? 
and cordons in Rebecca’s humble saloon would ha\ e made all 
Baker Street pale with envy Famous warriors rode by her 
carnage in the Bois, or crowded her modest little box at the Opera 
Rawdon was m the highest spirits There weif no duns in Pans 
as yet there were parties every day at Y4t} s or Beauvilliers* , 
play was plentiful and his luck good Tufto perhaps was sulky 
Mrs Tufto had come over to Pans at her own invitation ^ and 
besides this contretemps^ there were a score of Generals now round 
Becky’s chair, and she might take her choice of a dozen bouquets 
when she went to the play Lady Bareacres and the chiefs of the 
Enghsh society, stupid and irreproachable females, writhed with 
anguish at the success of the little upstart Becky, whose poisoned 
jokes quivered and rankled in their chaste breasts But she 
had all the men on her side She fonght the women with 
indomitable courage, and thej' could not talk scandal in an\ tongue 
but their own 

So in pleasures, and prosperity, the winter of 1815-16 

passed away with Mrs Rawdon Crawley, who accommodated her- 
self to polite life as if her ancestors had been people of fashion for 
centuiies past — and who from her wit, talent, and energy, indeed 
merited a place of honour in Yanity Fair In the earl> spring of 
1816, Gahgnam^s Journal contained the following announcement 
in an interesting corner of the paper * On the 26th of March — the 
Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Crawley, of the Life Guards Green — 
of a son and heir ’ 

This event was copied into the London papers, out of which 
Miss Briggs read the statement to Miss Crawley, at breakfast, at 
Brighton The intelligence, expected as it might have been, caused 
a crisis in the affairs of the Crawley family The spinster’s rage 
rose to its height, and sending instantly for Pitt, her nephew, and 
for the Lady Southdown, from Brunswick Square, she requested 
an immediate celebration of the marriage w’'hich had been so long 
pendmg between the two families And she announced that it 
was her intention to allow the young couple a thousand a year 
during her lifetime, at the expiration of which the bulk of her 
property would he setiffed upon her nephew and her dear niece, 
Lady Jane Crawley Waxy came down to ratify the deeds — 
Lord Southdown gave away his sister — she was married by a 
Bishop, and not by the Rev Bartholomew lions — to the disappoint- 
ment of the irregular prelate 
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Wiieii they ^ere nianiLd, Pitt would have liked to take a 
hyiaeneal toui with his bride, as became people of their condition 
But the affection of the old lady towards Lady Jane had grown so 
strong, that she faiil^ owned she could not part with her favourite 
Pitt anti his Wife came therefore and lived with Mi&s Crawley 
and (greatly to the annoyance of poor Pitt, who conceived himself 
a most injured character — being subject to the humours of his aunt 
on one side, and of his motliei-in-lawon the other) Lady Southdown, 
from her neighbouring house, reigned over the whole family — Pitt, 
Lady Jane, Miss Crawley, Briggs, Bowls, Firkin, and all She 
pitilessly dosed them with her tracts and her medicine she dis- 
missed Creamer, she installed Rodgers, and soon stripped Miss 
Crawley of even the semblance of authority The poor soul grew 
so timid that she actually left off bullying Briggs any more, and 
clung to her niece, more fond and more terrified everyday Peace 
to thee, kind and selfish, 'vam and generous old heathen J — We 
shall see thee no more Let us hope that Lady Jane supported 
her kindly, and led her with gentle hand out of the busy struggle 
of Vanity Fair 


CHAPTER XXXV 


WIDOW AKD MOTHER 

[ HE news of the great fights of Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo reached England at 
the same time The Gazette first 
published the result of the two 
battles _, at which glorious intelligence 
all England thrilled with triumph and 
fear Particulars then followed , and 
after the announcement of the victories 
came the list of the wounded and the 
slain Who can tell the dread with 
which that catalogue was opened and 
read ^ F ancy, at every village and homestead almost through the 
three kingdoms, the great news coming of the battles in Flanders, 
and the feelings of exultation and gratitude, bereavement and 
sickening dismay, when the lists of the regimental losses were 
gone thiough, and it became known whether the dear friend and 
relative had escaped or had fallen Anybody who will take the 
trouble of looking back to a file of the newspapers of the time, 
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must, even nov, feel at second-hand this breathless pan^e of 
expectation The lists of c.^snalties are earned on from day to 
day you stop in the mid&t as m a story which is to be continued 
m our next Tninii: what the feelings must have been as th«ie 
papers followed each other fresh Iroin the press , and if such an 
interest could be telt in our country, and about a little where but 
twenty thousand of our people weie engaged, tliink of the condition 
of Europe foi twenty y ears before, w here people were fighting, not 
by thousands, but by millions , each one oi whom as he struck liis 
enemy wounded horribly some other innocent heart fai away 

The new^s which that famous Gazette brought to the O&bomes 
gave a dreadful shock to the family and its chief The girls 
indulged unrestrained m their grief The gloom stricken old 
father was still more borne down by his fate and sorrow He 
strove to think that a judgment was on the boj for his disobedience 
He dared not own that the seventy of the sentence frightened him, 
and that its fulfilment had come too soon upon his curses Some- 
times a shuddering tenor struck him, as if he had been the author 
of the doom which he had called down on his son There was a 
chance before of reconciliation The boy’s wife might ha\e died , 
or he might h^ve come back and said, ‘ Father, I ha\ e sinned ’ 
But there was no hope now He stood on the other side of the 
gulf impassable, haunting his parent with sad eyes He 
remembered them once before so m a fever, when every one 
thought the lad was dying, and he lay on his bed speechless, and 
gazing with a dreadful gloom Good God ’ how the father clung 
to the doctor then , and with what a sickening anxiety he followed 
him wdiat a weight of grief was off his mind when, «ifter the 
crisis of the fever, the lad recovered, and looked at his father once 
more with ey^es that recognised him But now there was no help 
or cure, or chance of reconcilement above all, there were no 
humble wmrds to soothe vanity outiaged and furious, or bring to 
its natural flow the poisoned, angiy blood And it is hard to say 
which pang it was tore the proud father’s heart most keenly — 
that his son should have gone out of the reach of his forgiveness, 
or that the axiology which his own pride expected should have 
escaped him 

Whatever his sensations might have been, however, the stern 
old man would have no confidant He never mentioned his son’s 
name to his daughters but oidered the elder to place all the 
females of the establishment in mourning, and desired that the 
male servants should be similarly attired in deep black All 
parties and entertainments, of course, were to be put off No 
communications weie made to his future son-m-law, w^hose 
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marnage-day had been fixed ^ but there was enough in Mr 
Osborne’s ap|>earance to prevent Mr Bullock from making any 
inquiries, or in any way pressing forward that ceremony He and 
the ladies ’^^hispered about it under their voices in the drawing- 
room sometimes, whither the father never came He remained 
constantly in his own study , the w hole front part of the house 
being closed until some time after the completion of the general 
inouimng 

About three weeks after the 18th of June, Mr Osborne’s 
acquaintance, Sir William Dobbin, called at Mi Osborne’s house 
in Russell Square, with a veiy pale and agitated face, and insisted 
upon seeing that gentleman Ushered into his room, and after a 
few words, which neither the speaker nor the host understood, the 
former produced from an enclosure a letter sealed with a large red 
seal * My son, Major Dobbin,’ the Alderman said, with some 
hesitation, ‘ despatched me a letter by an officer of the — th, who 
arrived in town to-day My son’s letter contains one for you, 
Osborne ’ The Alderman placed the letter on the table, and 
Osborne stared at him for a moment or two m silence His looks 
fnghtened the ambassador, who, after looking guiltily for a little 
time at the grief-stricken man, hurried away without a further 
word 

The letter was in George’s well-known bold handwriting It 
was that one which he had written before daybreak on the 16th 
of June, and just before he took leave of Amelia The great red 
seal was emblazoned with the sham coat-of-arms which Osborne 
had assumed from the Peerage, with ‘ Pax in bello ’ for a motto , 
that of the ducal house with which the vain old man tried to fancy 
himself connected The hand that signed it would never hold pen 
or sword more The very seal that sealed it had been robbed from 
George’s dead body as it lay on the field of battle The father 
knew nothing of this, but sat and looked at the letter in terrified 
vacancy He almost fell when he went to open it 

Have you ever had a difference with a dear friend '2 How his 
letters, written m the period of love and confidence, sicken and 
rebuke you * What a dreary mourning it is to dwell upon those 
vehement protests of dead affection ’ What l>ing epitaphs they 
make over the corpse of love ^ What dark, cruel comments upon 
Dife and Vanities J Most of us have got or written drawers full 
of them They are closet-skeletons wMch we keep and shun 
Osborne trembled long, before the letter from his dead son 

The poor boy’s letter did not say much He had been too 
proud to acknowledge the tenderness which his heart felt He 
only said, that on the eve of a great battle, he washed to bid his 
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father farewell, and solemnly to implore Ins good offi* es for the 
^ife — it might ]^e for the child — %'vhom he left b^hiiid him He 
owned With contrition that his irregulantits and extravaganre 
had already -v^asted a large part of his mothers little fortune 
He thanked his father fur his former generous cundutt , and 
he promised him, that if he fell on the field or siiriiied it, 
he would act in a manner worthy of the n ime of CTeorge 
Osborne 

His English habit, pride, awkwardness perhaps, had presented 
him from saving more His father could not see the kis-s George 
had placed on the superscription of his letter Mr Osborne 
diopped it with the bitterest, deadliest pang of balked afiection 
and levenge His son was still beloved and unforgiicn 

About two months afterwards, however, as the \oung ladies of 
the family went to chuich with their father, they remarked how 
he took a different seat from that which he usually occupied when 
he chose to attend divine worship , and that Irom Ins cushion 
opposite, he looked up at the wall over their heads. This caused 
the young women likewise to gaze in the direction towards which 
their father’s gloomy eyes pointed and they saw an elaborate 
monument upoh the wall, where Britannia was repieseiitcd w’eepmg 
over an urn, and a broken swoid and a couchant lion indicated that 
the piece of sculpture had been erected m honour of a deceased 
warrior The sculptors of those dajs had stocks of such funeieal 
emblems in hand, as jrou may see still on the walls of St PauFs, 
which are covered with hundieds of these braggart heathen alle- 
gories There was a constant demand for them during the first 
fifteen years of the present century 

Under the memorial in q^uestion were emblazoned the w'ell- 
known and pompous Osborne arms , and the inscription said, that 
the monument was Sacred to the memory of George Osborne, 
Junior, Esq , late a Captain m His Majesty’s — th regiment of 
foot, who fell on the 18th of June 1815, aged 28 years, while 
fighting for his king and country in the gloiious 'victory of 
Waterloo Dulre et decorum est pi o pair id moii ’ 

The sight of that stone agitated the nerves of the sisters so 
much that Miss Maria was compelled to lea^e the church The 
congregation made way respectfuily for those sobbing girls clothed 
in deep black, and pitied the stem old father seated opposite the 
memorial of the dead^soldier ‘Will he forgive Mrs George ^2’ 
the girls said to themselves as soon as their ebullition ot grief was 
over Much conversation passed too among the acquaintances of 
the Osborne family, who knew of the rupture betw^een the son and 
father caused by the former’s marriage, as to the chance of a 
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reconciliation with the ^o\mg widow There were bets among the 
gentlemen both about Russell Square and in the City 

If the sisters had any aii\.iety regarding the possible recognition 
of Amelia a-s a daughter ot the taniil>, it was increased presently, 
and towards the end of the autumn, by their father^s announcement 
that he was going abroad He did not &a3^ whither, but they knew 
at once that lus steps would be turned towards Belgium, and were 
aware that George’s widow was still in Brub-^els They had pretty 
accurate new's indeed ot poor Amelia from Lady Dobbin and her 
daughters Our honest Captain had been promoted in consequence 
of the death of the second Major of the regiment on the field , and 
the brave O’Dowd, who had distinguished himself greatly here as 
upon all occasions where he had a chance to show his coolness and 
valour, was a Colonel and Companion of the Bath 

Very many of the brave — ^th, who had suffered severely upon 
both days of action, were still at Brussels in the autumn, recover- 
ing of their wounds The city was a vast militarv hospital for 
months after the great battles , and as men and officers began to 
rally from their hurts, the gardens and places of public resort 
swarmed with maimed w^arriors, old and young, who, just rescued 
out of death, fell to gambling, and gaiety, and feve making, as 
people of Vanity Fair will do Mr Osborne found out some of 
the — th eisily He knew their uniform quite well, and had been 
used to follow all the promotions and exchanges in the legiment, 
and loved to talk about it and its officers as if he had been one of 
the number On the day after his arrival at Brussels, and as he 
issued from his hotel, which faced the Paik, he saw a soldier in 
the well known facings, reposmg on a stone bench in the garden, 
and went and sate down trembling by the wounded convalescent 
man 

‘ Were yoir in Captain Osborne’s company ’ he said, and added, 
after a pause, ‘ he was my son, sir/ 

The man was not of the Captain’s company, but he lifted up 
his unwounded arm and touched his cap sadly and respectfully to 
the haggard broken-spinted gentleman who questioned him ' The 
whole army didn’t contain a finer or a better officer,’ the soldier 
said ^ The sergeant of the Captain’s company (Captain Raymond 
had it now) was in town, though, and was just well of a shot in 
the shoulder His honour might see him if he liked, who could 
tell him anything he wanted to know jfbout — about the — th’s 
actions But his honour had seen Majoi Dobbin, no doubt, the 
brave Captain’s gieat friend , and Mis Osborne, who was here too, 
and had been veiy bad, he heard everybody say They say 
she was out of hei mind like foi six weeks or more But your 
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honour knows all about that — and aslang ^uur pardon’ — ^tne 
man added 

Osborne put a guinea into the soldier’s hand, and told him he 
should have another if he vould bung the sergeant to the Hotel 
du Parc , a piomise vhich veiy soon bi ought the desired ofccer to 
Mr Osborne’s presence And the first soldier went ava> , and 
after telling a comrade or two how Captain Osborne’s iathei ^as 
arrived, a.nd what a free-handed geneious gentleman he livas, they 
went and made good cheer v ith dnnk and feasting, as h a g as the 
guineas lasted v hich had come from the pioud purse of the mourn- 
ing old father 

111 the “^-eigeant’s company, who T;vas also convalescent, 

Osborne made the journey ot Wateiloo and Quatie Bias, a journey 
which thousands of his eountrjrmen weie then taking He took 
the sergeant vitli him in his carnage, and ’svent through both 
fields under his guidance He sav, the point of the road wheie the 
regiment marched into action on the 16 th, and the slope dovn 
which they diove the French cavaliy who '^ere pressing on the 
retreating Belgians There was the spot where the noble Captain 
cut down the Fiench officei who was grappling with the young 
ensign for the Colours, the colour- sergeants having been shot 
down Along this road they letreated on the next day, and here 
was the bank at which the regiment bivouacked under the ram of 
the night of the 17 th Further on was the position which they 
took and held during the da>, forming time after time to receive 
the charge of the enemy’s horsemen, and h ing dow ii under shelter 
of the bank from the furious French cannonade And it was at 
this declivit;y, when at evening the whole English line received the 
ordei to advance, as the enemy fell back after his last charge, that 
the Captain, hurraying and rushing down the hill waving his 
sword, received a shot and fell dead ^ It was Mnjur Dobbin who 
took back the Captain’s body to Brussels,’ the sergeant said, m a 
low voice, ^ and had him biiiied, as your honour knows’ The 
peasants and relic-hunters about the place were screaming lound 
the pair, as the soldier told his story, ofienng for sale all sorts of 
mementos of the fight, crosses, and epaulets, and shattered cuirasses, 
and eagles 

Osborne gave a sumptuous reward to the sergeant when he 
parted with him, aftei having visited the scenes of his son’s last 
exploits His burial-place he had already seen Indeed, he had 
driven thither immediately after his arrival at Biussels George’s 
body lay in the pretty burial-ground of Laeken, near the city , in 
which place, having once visited it on a party of pleasure, he had 
lightly expressed % wush to have his grave made And there the 
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yamig officer was laid by bis friend, in the unconsecrated corner of 
the garden, separatp<l b\ a little Ledge fiorn the temples and toweis 
and plantations of dowers and shrubs, under which the Roman 
Catholic 4lead repose It seemed a humiliation to old Osboine to 
think that his son, an English gentleman, a captain m the famous 
British army, should not be found worthy to he m ground where 
mere loi eigiiers were buried Which of us is there can tell how much 
vanity lurks in our warmest regard for others, and how selfish our 
love IS ? Old Osborne did not speculate much upon the mingled 
nature of his feelings, and how his instinct and selfishness were 
combating together He firmly belie\ed that everything he did 
was right, that he ought on all occasions to ha^e his own way — 
and like the sting of a wasp or serpent his hatred rushed out armed 
and poisonous against anything like opposition He was proud of 
lus hatred as of everything else Always to be right, always to 
trample forward, and never to doubt, are not these the great 
qualities with which dulness takes the lead in the world ? 

As after the drive to Waterloo, Mr Osborne's carriage was 
nearing the gates of the city at sunset, they met another open 
barouche, in which were a couple of ladies and a gentleman, and 
by the ^ide of wffiich an officer was riding Osb'&rne gave a start 
back, and the sergeant, seated with him, cast a look of surprise at 
his neighbour, as he touched his cap to the officer, who mechani- 
cally returned liis salute It was Amelia, with the lame young 
ensign by her side, and opposite to her her faithful fiiend Mrs 
O’Dowd It was Amelia, but how changed fiom the fresh and 
comely girl Osborne knew * Her face was white and thin Her 
pretty brown hair was parted under a widow's cap — the poor child 
Her eyes were fixed, md looking nowhere They stared blank in 
the face of Osborne, as the carriages crossed each other, but she did 
not know him , nor did he recognise her, until looking up he saw' 
Dubbin riding by her, and then he knew who it was He hated 
her He did not know how much until he saw her there When 
her cairiage had passed on, he turned and stared at the sergeant, 
with a euise and defiance in his eye cast at his companion, who 
could not help looking at him — as much as to say, ‘ How dare you 
look at me ^ Damn you * I do hate her It is she who has 
tumbled my hopes and all my pnde down ’ ^ Tell the scoundrel to 

drive on quick,’ he shouted with an oath, to the lackey on the box 
A minute afterwards, a horse came clattering over the pavement 
behind Osborne's carriage, and Dobbin rode up His thoughts had 
been elsewhere as the carnages passed each other, and it was not 
until he had iidden some paces forward that he remembered it 
was Osborne who had just passed him Then he turned to examine 
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it the flight of her fathei in-Liw had made aii\ impie^^ion on 
Amelia, but the poor girl did not know i^ho had llun 

William, ’v^ho daily used to accompany iifr m her drnes, taking 
out his watch, made some excuse about an engagement whnh he 
suddenly recollected, and so lode od She di<l not remark that 
either but sate looking before her, o\er the homel;^ landscape 
towards the woods m the distance, by which Gcoiire marched away 

‘ Mr Osborne, Mr Osborne ^ ’ cried Dobbin, as Le rode up and 
held out his hand Osborne made no motion to take it, but 
shouted out once more and with another curse to Lis sextant to 
drive on 

Dobbin laid his hand on the cairiage side will see 
sii / he said ‘ I have a message for ^ ou ’ 

‘ Uiom that wmman ^ ' said Osborre tierceh 

^ No,^ replied the other, ‘ from your son , ’ at whith Osborne fell 
back into the corner of his carnage, and Dobbin allowing it to pass 
on, rode close behind it, and so through the town until they 
reached Mr O&borne’s hotel, and without a word There Le 
followed Osborne up to his apartments George had often been 
in the rooms, they were the lodgings which the Crawleys had 
occupied during ^heir stajr in Brussels 

‘ Pray, have you any commands for me, Captain Dobbin, oi , I 
beg youT pardon, I should say Major Dobbin, since better men than 
you are dead, and you step into their shoes, ^ said Mr Osborne, in 
that sarcastic tone which he sometimes was j>lea^ed to assume 

‘Better men aie dead,^ Dobbin replied ‘I want to speak to 
you about one ’ 

‘ I\Iake it short, sir,’ said the other, with an oath, scowling at 
his visitor 

‘I am here as his closest friend,’ the Major resumed, ‘and the 
executor of his will He made it before we went into action 
Are you aware how small his means are, and of the straitened 
circumstances of his widow ^ ’ 

‘ I don’t know his widow, sir,’ Osborne said ‘ Let her go back 
to her father’ But the gentleman whom he addie‘=5sed was deter- 
mined to remain in good temper, and w’^ent on without heeding 
the interruption 

‘ Do you know^, sir, Mrs Osborne’s condition Her life and her 
reason almost have been shaken by the blowr which has fallen on 
her It is very doubtful -Aether she will rally There is a chance 
left for hei, however, and it is about this I came to speak to you 
She will be a mother soon Will you visit the parent’s ofience 
upon the child’s head'^ or will you forgive the child foi poor 
George’s sake?’ 
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Osborne bioke out into a rhapsody of self-praise and imprera- 
tions ^ the first, ex;eusing himself to his own conscience for his 
conduct ^ by the second, exaggeiatmg the undutifulness of George 
No father in all England could have behaved moie generously to a 
son who had rebelled against him vickedly He had died without 
even so much as confessing he was wrong Let him take the 
consequences of his undutifulness and folly As for himself^ Mr 
Osborne, he was a man of his wrord He had sworn never to speak 
to that woman, oi to recognise her as his son's wufe ^ And that's 
what jou may tell her,' he concluded with an oath, ^aiid that's 
what I will stick to to the last day of my life ’ 

There was no hope from that quarter, then The wudow must 
live on her slender pittance, or on such aid as Jos could give her 
‘ I might tell her, and she would not heed it,' thought Dobbin 
sadly for the poor girl's thoughts were not here at all since her 
catastrophe, and, stupefied under the piessure of her sorrow, good 
and evil were alike indifferent to her So, indeed, were even 
friendship and kindness She received them both uncomplainingly, 
and having accepted them, relapsed into her grief 

Suppose some twelve months after the above Conversation took 
place to ha\ e passed in the life of our poor Amelia She has spent 
the first portion of that time in a soriow so profound and pitiable, 
that we who have been watching and describing some of the 
emotions of that weak and tender heart, must dxaw back m the 
presence of the cruel grief under which it is bleeding Tread 
silently round the hapless couch of the poor prostrate soul Shut 
gently the door of the daik chamber wherein she suffers, as those 
kind people did who nmsed her through the first months of her 
pam, and never left hei until heaven had sent her consolation A 
day came — of almost terrified delight and wonder — when the poor 
widowed girl pressed a child upon her breast — a child, with the 
eyes of George who was gone — a little boy, as beautiful as a cherub 
What a miiacle it was to hear its first cry * How she laughed 
and wept over it — how love, and hope, and prayer woke again in 
her bosom as the baby nestled there < She was safe The doctors 
vho attended hei, and had feared for her life or for her brain, had 
vaited anxiously for this crisis before they could pronounce that 
either was secure It was woith the long months of doubt and 
dread which the persons who had consfantly been with her had 
passed, to see her eyes once moie beaming tenderly upon them 

Our friend Dobbin was one of them It was he who brought 
her back to England and to her mother’s house , when Mrs 
O'Dowd, receiving a peremptory summons from her Colonel, had 
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bern foicul to quit hor pitient To see Dobbin lioLliiu^^ tliO iniaut, 
and to hear Amelias iau^di of tiiuniph as she "hatched hinij would 
have doiie any man good vho had a sense of humour ilh am 

was the godfather of the child, and exeited IiH ingeniiiD m the 
purcha>se ot cups, spoons, pap boats, and euralb for this littie 
Chiistian 

How his mother nursed him, and dre<-std him, and li\ed ufK3ii 
him , how she dio've away all nurses, and would stirce alhm an} 
hand but hei own to touch him. Low she conside’ed that tie 
greatest fa\oui she could confer upon his godfather, Alajor Dubbin, 
was to allow the Major occasional^ to dandle him, need not be 
told here This child was hei being Her e\i tence was a 
maternal care'^s She ernelojjed the feeble and unronac iuu'n 
creature with love and worship It was her life winch tie babe 
drank in from hei bosom Of nights, and when alone, she had 
stealthy and intense raptures of mother!} lo%e, such as God’s 
marvellous care has awarded to the female instinct — jojs how far 
higher and lower than reason — blind beautiful devotions which 
only women’s hearts know It was William Dobbin’s task to 
muse upon these movements of Amelia’s, and to watch her heart , 
and if his lovS made him divine almost all the feehng-> which 
agitated it, alas J he could see with a fatal perspicuity that there 
was no place there for him And so, gently, he boie his fate, 
knowing it, and content to bear it 

I suppose Amelia’s father and mother saw" through the in ten 
tions of the Major, and were not ill-disposed to encouiage him , 
for Dobbin visited then house daiK, and stayed for hours with 
them, or with Amelia, or w ith the honest landlord, Mr Clapp, and 
his family He brought, on one pretext or another, presents to 
ever} body, and almost every day, and went, with the landlord's 
little girl, who was rather a favourite with Amelia, by the name of 
Major Sugarplums It was this little child who commonly acted 
as mistress of the ceremonies to introduce him to Mrs Oteboine 
She laughed one day when Major Sugarplums’ cab dro\e up to 
Fulham, and he descended from it, bringing out a w ooden horse, a 
dium, a trumpet, and other w’-arhke tovs, for little Georgy, who 
was scarcely six months old, and for whom the articles in question 
weie entirely premature 

The child was asleep ^ Hush,’ said Amelia, annoyed, perhaps, 
at the creaking of the JfCajor’s boots , and she held out her hand , 
smiling because William could not take it until he had rid himself 
of his cargo of toys ^ Go downstairs, little Mary,’ said he 
presently to the child, * I want to speak to Mrs Osborne ’ She 
looked up rather astonished, and laid down the infant on its bed 
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‘ I am come to «*ay c^ood-b^e, Amelia/ said lie, taking her slender 
little -uhite hand gentU 

‘ Good-b> e ^ and 'v^ here are you going ? ’ she said, with a smile 
* Send the letters to the agents,’ he said ^ ^they will forward 
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them , foi you will write to me, won’t you I shall be away a 
long time ’ 

^ril write to you about Georgy,’ she said ^Dear William, 
how good you have been to him and to me * Look at him Isn’t 
he like an angel 1 ’ 
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The little pink hands of the child closed iiiechanicallT roimd the 
honest sokliei’s hnger, and Amelia lutiked up in his face "v^ith 
bright maternal pleasure The cruellest looks could not hare 
wounded him moie than that glance of hopeless kmdnese He 
bent over the child and mother He could not speak for a 
moment And it was with all his strength that he could foTOe 
himself to say a God bless jou ‘G(id bless you/ said Ameha, 
and held up her face and kissed him 

‘ Hush * Don^t wake Georgy * ’ she aflde<l, as William Dobbin 
went to the door with heavy steps She did not hear the noise ©f 
his cab ’wheels as he drove away she was looking at the child, 
who was laughing in his sleep 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


HOIV TO mVE WJSJjIL ox xothixg a teak 


SUPPOSE there is no man m this Vanity 
Fair of ours so little observant as not to 
think sometimes about the worldly affairs 
of his acquaintances, or so extremely 
charitable as not to wonder how his 
neighbour J ones, or his neighbour 
Smith, can make both ends meet at the 
end of the year With the utmost 
regard for the family, for instance (for 
I dine with them twice or thrice in a 
season), I cannot but own that the 
appearance of the Jenkinses in the Park, 
in the large barouche with the grenadier- 
footmen, will surprise and mystify me to 
my dying day for though I know the equipage is only jobbed, 
and all the J enkins people aie on board-wages, yet those three men 
and the carnage must represent an expense of six hundred a yeax 
at the very least — and then there are the splendid dinners, the two 
boys at Eton, the prize governess and masters for the girls, the 
trip abroad, or to E^tbourne or Worthing in the autumn, the 
annual ball with a supper from Gunter’s (who, by the way, supplies 
most of the fiysUrate dinners which J gives, as I know very well, 
having been invited to one of them to fill a vacant place, when I 
saw at once that these repasts are very superior to the common, run 
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of eoterfeainmeots for which the humhler sort of J acquaintances 
get cards) — who, I say, with the most good-natured feelings in the 
world, can help wondering how the Jenkinses make out matters ? 
What w Jenkins? We ail know — Commissioner of the Tape and 
Sealing Wax Oftice, with £1200 a jear for a salary Had his 
Wife a priTate fortune? Pooh ^ — Miss Flint — one of eleven 
children of a small squire in Buckinghamshire All she ever gets 
from her family is a turkey at Christmas, in exchange for which 
she has to board two or three of her sisters in the off season , and 
lodge and feed her brothers when they come to town How does 
Jenkins balance his income *2 I say, as every friend of his must 
say, How is it that he has not been outlawed long since , and that 
he ever came back (as he did to the surprise of everybody) last 
year from Boulogne *2 

*1’ IS here introduced to personify the world in general — the 
Mrs Grundy of each respected reader’s private ciicie — every one 
of whom can point to some families of bis acquaintance who live 
nobody knows how Many a glass of wine have we all of us 
drunk, I have very little doubt, hob-and-nobbmg with the hospit- 
able giver, and wondering how the deuce he paid for it 

Some three or four years after his stay iii Pans, when Rawdon 
Crawley and his wife were established in a very small comfortable 
house in Curzon Street, Mayfair, there was scarcely one of the 
numerous friends whom they entertained at dinnei that did not ask 
the above question regarding them The novelist, it has been said 
before, knows everything , and as I am in a situation to be able to 
tell the public how Crawley and his wife lived without any income, 
may I entreat the public newspapers which are in the habit of 
extracting portions of the various periodical works now published, 
not to reprint the following exact narrative and calculations — of 
which I ought, as the discoverer (and at some expense, too), to 
have the benefit My son, I would say, were I blessed with a 
child — ^you may by deep inquiry and constant intercourse with him, 
learn how a man lives comfortably on nothing a year But it is best 
not to be intimate with gentlemen of this profession, and to take 
the calculations at second-hand, as you do logarithms, for to work 
them yourself, depend upon it, will cost you something considerable 

On nothing per annum, then, and during a course of some two 
or three years, of which we can afford to give but a very brief 
history, Crawley and his wife lived very happily and comfortably 
at Pans It was in this penod that he quitted the Guards, and 
sold, out of the army When we find him again, his mustachios 
and the title of Colonel on his card are the only relics of his 
military profession. 
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It lias been mentioned that RebLCca, soon after her arrival in 
Pans, took a very smait and leading position in tlie societ;^ of tbat 
capital, and was welcomed at some of the most distmgmshed 
houses of the restored French nobility The English men of 
fashion in Pans courted her, too, to the disgust of the ladies their 
wives, 'who could not bear the parvenue For some months the 
salons of the Faubourg St Germain, in 'which her place was 
secured, and the splendours of the new Court, -where she was 
received with much distinction, delighted, and perhaps a little 
intoxicated Mrs Crawley, who may have been disposed during this 
period of elation to slight the people — honest young military men 
mostly — who formed her husband’s chief society 

But the Colonel yawned sadly among the duchesses and great 
ladies of the Court The old women "who played ecarte made such 
a noise about a five^franc piece, that it was not worth Colonel 
Crawley’s while to sit down at a card-table The wit of their 
conversation he could not appreciate, being ignorant of their 
language And what good could his wife get, he urged, by making 
curtsies every night to a whole circle of Princesses? He left 
Rebecca presently to frequent these parties alone , resuming his 
own simple pursuits and amusements amongst the amiable friends 
of his own choice 

The truth is, when we say of a gentleman that he ii'ves 
elegantly on nothing a year, we use the word ^nothing’ to 
signify something unknown , meaning, simph , that we don’t 
know how the gentleman in question defrays the expenses of his 
establishment Now, our friend the Colonel had a great aptitude 
for aU games of chance and exercismg himself, as he continually 
did, with the cards, the dice-box, or the cue, it is natural to suppose 
that he attained a much greater skill in the use of these articles 
than men can possess who only occasionally handle them To use 
a cue at billiards well is like using a pencil, or a German flute, or 
a small-sword — ^you cannot master any one of these implements at 
first, and it is only by repeated study and perseverance, joined to 
a natural taste, that a man can excel in the handling of either 
Now Crawley, from being only a brilliant amateur, had grown to 
be a consummate master of billiards Like a great General, his 
gemus used to rise with the danger, and when the luck had been 
unfavourable to him for a whole game, and the bets were con- 
sequently against him^ he would, with consummate skill and 
boldness, make some prodigious hits which would restore the 
battle, and come in a victor at the end, to the astonishment of 
everybody — of everybody, that is, who was a stranger to his play 
Those who were accustomed to see it were cautious how they 
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staked then money against a man of such sudden resources, and 
brilliant and overpowering skill 

At games of cards he was equally skilful , for though he would 
constantly lose mone> at the commencement of an evening, playing 
so carelessly and making such blunders, that new-comers were 
often jBcime<l to think meanly of his talent , yet when roused to 
action, and awakened to caution by repeated small losses, it w^as 
remarked that Crawley’s play became quite different, and that he 
was pretty sure of beating his enemy thoroughly before the night 
was over. Indeed, very few men could say that they ever had 
the better of him 



His successes ware so repeated that no wonder the envious and 
the vanquished spoke sometimes with bitterness regarding them 
And as the French say of the Duke of Wellington, who never 
sujffered a defeat, that only an astonishing series of lucky accidents 
enabled him to be an invariable winner , yet even they allow that 
he cheated at Waterloo, and was enabled to wm the last great 
trick — so it was hinted at headquarters in England, that some 
foul play must have taken place m orc^r to account for the 
continuous successes of Colonel Crawley 

Though Frascati’s and the Salon were open at that time in 
Pans, the mama for play was so widely spread, that the pixbbc 
gambling-rooms did not suffice for the general ardour, and gambling 
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went on in private hou&es as mncii as if there Iiad Ixen no public 
means for gratifying the pa«ision At ley’s charming little 

reumons of an evening this fatal amusement commonly "was 
practised — ^much to good-natured little Mrs Crawley s annoyance 
She spoke about her husband’s passion for dice with the deepest 
grief ^ she bewailed it to everybody who came to her house She 
besought the young fellows never, never to touch a box , and when 
young Green, of the Rifles, lost a >ery considerable sum of money, 
Rebecca passed a whole night m tears, as the servant told the 
unfortunate young gentleman, and actually went on her knees to 
her husband to beseech him to remit the debt, and bum the 
acknowledgment How could he? He had lost just as much 
himself to Blackstone of the Hussars, and Count Punter of the 
Hanoverian Cavalry Green might have any decent time , but 
pay? — of course he must pay, to talk of burning I O U’s was 
child’s play 

Other officers, chiefly young — for the young fellows gathered 
round Mrs Crawley — came from her parties with long faces, 
having dropped more or less money at her fatal card-tables Her 
house began to have an unfortunate reputation The old hands 
warned the Ifess experienced of their danger Colonel O’Dowd, 
of the — ^th regiment, one of those occupying in Paris, warned 
Lieutenant Spooney of that corps A loud and violent fracas 
took place between the infantry Colonel and his lady, who were 
dining at the Cafd de Pans, and Colonel and Mrs Crawley, who 
were also taking their meal there The ladies engaged on both 
sides Mrs O’Dowd snapped her fingers in Mrs Crawley’s face, 
and called her husband ‘ no betther than a blackleg ’ Colonel 
Crawley challenged Colonel O’Dowd, C B The Commander-m- 
Chief hearing of the dispute sent for Colonel Crawley, who was 
getting ready the same pistols ‘which he shot Captain Marker/ 
and had such a conversation with him that no duel took place 
If Rebecca had not gone on her knees to General Tufto, Crawley 
would have been sent back to England , and he did not play, 
except with civilians, for some weeks after 

But in spite of Rawdon’s undoubted skill and constant successes, 
it became evident to Rebecca, considering these things, that their 
position was but a precarious one, and that, even although they 
paid scarcely anybody, their little capital would end one day by 
dwindling into zero ^ Gambling,’ she would say, ‘ dear, is good to 
help your income, but not as an income itself Some day people 
may be tired of play, and then where are we ^ ’ Rawdon acquiesced 
in the justice of her opinion , and in truth he had remarked that 
after a few nights of his little suppeis, etc , gentlemen were tired 
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of play with him, and, in spite of Rebecca's charms, did not piesent 
themselves veiy eagerl^r 

Easy and pleasant as their life at Pans was, it was after all 
only an idle dalliance and amiable tnfling , and Rebecca saw that 
she must push Rawdon’s fortune in their own country She must 
get him a place or appointment at home or in the colonies , and 
she determined to make a move upon England as soon as the way 
could be cleared for her As a first step she had made Crawley 
sell out of the Guards, and go on half-pay His function as azde- 
de-camp to General Tufto had ceased previously Rebecca laughed 
m ail companies at that o&cer, at his toupee (which he mounted 
on coming to Pans), at his waistband, at his false teeth, at his 
pretensions to be a lady-killer above all, and bis absurd vanity in 
fancying every woman whom he came near was m love with him 
It was Mrs Brent, the beetle-browed wife of Mr Commissary 
Brent, to whom the General transferred his attentions now— his 
bouquets, his dinners at the restaurateurs, his opera-boxes, and his 
kmck-knacks Poor Mrs Tufto was no more happy than before, 
and had still to pass long evenings alone with her daughters, 
knowing that her General w^as gone off scented and curled to stand 
behind Mrs BrenPs chair at the play Becky bad a Sozen admirers 
m his place, to be sure , and could cut her rival to pieces with her 
wit But as we have >said, she was growing tired of this idle social 
life opera-boxes and restaurateur-dinners palled upon her nose- 
gays could not be laid by as a provision for future years and she 
could not live upon knick-knacks, laced handkerchiefs, and kid 
gloves She felt the frivolity of pleasure, and longed for more 
substantial benefits 

^ At this juncture news arrived which was spread among the 
imany creditors of the Colonel at Paris, and which caused them 
great ^tisfaetion Miss Crawley, the rich aunt from whom he 
expected his immense inheritance, was dymg, the Colonel must 
haste to her bedside Mrs Crawdey and her child would remain 
behind until he came to reclaim them He departed for Calais, 
and having reached that place m safety, it might have been sup- 
posed tRat he went to Dover , but instead he took the diligence 
to Dunkirk, and thence travelled to Brussels, for which place he 
had a former predilection The fact is, he owed more money at 
London than at Pans , and he preferred the quiet little Belgian 
city to either of the* more noisy capitals ^ 

Her aunt was dead Mrs Crawley ordered the most intense 
mourning foi herself and little Rawdon The Colonel was busy 
arranging the affairs of the inheritance They could take the 
premier now, instead of the little entresol of the hotel which they 
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occupied Mis aiul the laiidloid had a consultation about 

tlu new ]unigiin»s, an amicable 'wrangle about the carpets, ai d a 
final adjustment of e\ei’^ thing except the bill She went off in 
one of his carnages , her French honne with her , the child bj her 



MRS B-AWDOK’S URPABl XJRE FROM PARIS 

side the admirable k-ndlord and landlady smiling farew ell to her 
from the gate General Tufto was funous when he heard she was 
gone, and Mrs Brent furious with him for being furious ^ Lieutenant 
Spooney was cut to the heart ^ and the landlord got ready bis best 
apartments previous to the return of the fascinating little woman 
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and her husband He the trunks which she left in his 

charge with the greatest care They had been especially recom- 
inended to him by J^radame Crawley They were not, however, 
found to be particularly valuable when opened some time after 
But before she "went to join her husband in the Belgic capital, 
Mrs Crawley made an exxiedition into England, leaving behind 
her her little son upon the Continent, under the care of her 
French maid 

The parting between Rebecca and the little Rawdon did not 



cause either party much pain She had not, to say truth, seen 
much of the young gentleman since his birth After the amiable 
fashion of French mothers, she had placed him out at nurse in a 
village in the neighbourhood of Fans, where little Rawdon passed 
the first months of his life, not unhappily, with a numerous family 
of foster-brothers in wooden shoes His father would ride over 
many a time to see him here, and the eld^r Rawdon’s paternal 
heart glowed to see him rosy and dirty, shouting lustily, and happy 
m the making of mud-pies under the supeiintendence of the 
gardenei’s Wife, his nurse 

Rebecca did not care much to go and see the son and heir 
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Once he spoiled a new dove coloured pelisse of hers. He preferred 
his nurse’s caresses to his mamma’s, and hen finally he quitted 
that jolly nuise and almost parent, he cried loudly for houira He 
was only consoled by his mother’s promise that he should return 
to his nurse the next day , indeed the nurse herselt, who probably 
would have been pained at the parting too, \^as told that the child 
would immediately be restored to her, and for some time awaited 
quite anxiously his return 

In fact, our friends may be said to ha\e been among the first 
of that brood of hardy English adventurers who have subsequently 
invaded the Continent, and swindled in all the capitals of Europe 
The respect in those happy da>s of 1817-18 was very great for the 
wealth and honour of Britons They had not then learned, as I 
am told, to haggle for bargains with the pertinacity which now 
distinguishes them The great cities of Europe had not been as 
yet open to the enterprise of our rascals Amd whereas there is 
now hardly a town of France or Italy in which you shall not see 
some noble countryman of our own, with that happy swagger and 
insolence of demeanour which we carry everywhere, swindling inn- 
landlords, passing fictitious cheques upon credulous bankers, robbing 
coach-makers then carriages, goldsmiths of their trinkets, easy 
travellers of their money at cards, — even public libraries of their 
books — thirty years ago you needed but to be a Milor Anglais, 
travelling in a private carnage, and credit was at your hand 
wherever you chose to seek it, and gentlemen, instead of cheating, 
were cheated Ir was not for some weeks after the Crawleys’ 
departure that the landlord of the hotel which they occupied 
during their residence at Paris, found out the losses which he had 
sustained not until Madame Marabou the milliner made repeated 
visits with her little bill foi articles supplied to Madame Crawley , 
not until Monsieur Didelot from Boule d’Or in the Palais Royal 
had asked half a dozen times whether cette charmante Mtlad% who 
had bought watches and bracelets of him was de retmir It is a 
fact that even the poor gardener^s wife, who had nursed Madame’s 
child, was never paid after the first six months for that supply of 
the milk of human kindness with which she had furnished the 
lusty and healthy little Rawdon No, not even the nurse was 
paid — the Crawleys were m too great a hurry to remember their 
trifling debt to her As for the landloid of the hotel, his curses 
against the English n^Rion were violent for the rest of his natural 
life He asked all travellers whether they knew a certain Colonel 
Lor Crawley — avec sa femme — une petite dame^ tr^s spinrU^mlle 
‘ A A, Monszeur / ’ he would add — ‘ tls m’ont affi>&iisement It 

was melancholy to hear his accents as he spoke of that catastrophe 
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Rebecca’s object in her journey to London was to efiect a kind 
of compromise v^ith her husband’s numerous creditors, and by 
offering them a diTidend of nmepence or a shilling in the pound, to 
secure a return for him into his own country It does not become 
us to trace the steps which she took in the conduct of this most 
difficult negotiation , but, having shown them to their satisfaction, 
that the sum which she was empowered to offer was all her 
husband’s available capital, and having convinced them that Colonel 
Orawley would prefer a perpetual letirement on the Continent to a 
residence in this country with his debts unsettled , having proved 
to them that there was no possibility of money accruing to him 
from other quarters, and no earthly chance of their getting a larger 
divKlend than that which she was empowered to offer, she brought 
the Ooloners creditors unanimously to accept her proposals, and 
purchased with fifteen hundred pounds of leady money, moie than 
ten tones that amount of debts 

Mrs Crawley employed no lawyer in the transaction The 
matter was so simple, to have or to leave, as she justly observed, 
that she made the lawyers of the creditors themselves do the 
business And Mr Lewis representing Mr Davids of Red Lion 
Square, and Mr Moss acting for Mr Manasseh of ^Jursitor Street 
(chief creditors of the OoloneFs), complimented his lady upon the 
brilliant way in which she did business, and declared that there 
was no professional man who could beat her 

Rebecca received their congratulations with perfect modesty , 
ordered a bottle of sherry and a bread cake to the little dingy 
lodgings where she dwelt, while conducting the business, to treat 
the enemy’s lawyers shook hands with them at parting, in excel- 
lent good-^humour, and returned straightway to the Continent, to 
rejoin her himband and son, and acquaint the former with the glad 
news of his entire liberation As for the latter, he had been con- 
siderably neglected during his mother’s absence by Mademoiselle 
Crenevihve, her French maid , for that young woman, contracting 
an attachment for a soldier m the garrison of Calais, forgot her 
charge in the society of this Tmhtaire^ and little Rawdon very 
narrowly escaped drowning on Calais sands at this period, where 
the absent Genevihve had left and lost him 

After a stay at Brussels, where they lived in good fashion, with 
carriages and horses, and giving pretty little dinneis at their hotel, 
the Colonel and his lady again quitted that tlty, from which slander 
pursued them as it did from Pans, and where it is said they lett a 
vast amount of debt behind them Indeed, this is the way in which 
gentlemen who live upon nothing a year, make ends meet 

From Brussels, Colonel and Mis Crawley came to London 
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and it IS at their house in Cnrzon Street, Ma^lair, that they really 
showed the skill which must be possessed by those who would IiTe 
on the resources above named 


CHAPTER XXXTII 

THE SUBJECT CONTI>*UEI> 

the first place, and as a matter of the greatest 
necessity, we are bound to describe how a house 
may be got for nothing a year These mansions 
are to be had either uniuiinshed, where^ if you 
have Cl edit with Messrs Giliows or Bantmgs, you 
can get them splendidly arranged and decorated 
entirely according to your own fancy , or they 
are to be let tumished , a less troublesome and 
complicated arrangement to most parties It was 
so that Ciawley and his wife preferred to hire 
their house 

Before Mr Bowls came to preside over Miss 
Crawley’s house and cellar in Park Lane, that lady had had for a 
butler a Mr Haggles, who was born on the family estate of Queen’s 
Crawley, and indeed was a younger son of a gardener there By 
good conduct, a handsome person and calves, and a grave de- 
meanour, Haggles rose from the knite-board to the foot-board of the 
carriage , from the foot-board to the butler s pantry When he 
had been a certain number of years at the head of Miss Crawley^'s 
establishment, where he had had good wages, fat perquisites, and 
plenty of opportunities of saving, he announced that he was about 
to contract a matrimonial alliance with a late cook of Miss Crawley’s, 
who had subsisted in an honourable manner by the exercise of a 
mangle, and the keeping of a small green-shop m the neighbour- 
hood The tiuth IS, that the ceremony had been clandestinely 
performed some years back , although the news of Mr Haggles’ 
marriage was first brought to Miss Crawley by a little boy and girl 
of seven and eight years of age, whose continual presence in the 
kitchen had attracted the attention of Miss Briggs 

Mr Haggles then retired and personally undeitook the superim 
tendence of the small shop and the greens He added milk and 
cream, eggs and country-fed pork to his stores, contenting himself, 
whilst other retired butlers were vending spirits in pubbe-houses, 
by dealing in the simplest country produce And having a good 
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connection amongst the hutlers in the neighbourhood, and a snug 
back-pailour where he and Mrs Haggles received them, his milk, 
cream, and eggs got to be adopted by many of the fraternity, and 
his profits increased e\ery;^eai Year alter year he quietly and 
modestly amassed money, and when at length that snug and com- 
plete bachelor’s residence at No 201 Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
lately the residence of the Honourable Frederick Heuceace, gone 
abroad, with its rich and appropnate furniture the first makers, 
was brought to the hammer, who should go in and purchase the 
lease and furniture of the house but Ohailes Haggles ^ A part of 
the money he borrowed, it is true, and at rather a high interest, 
from a brother butler, but the chief part he paid down, and it 
was with no small pride that Mrs Haggles found herself sleeping 
m a bed of carved mahogany, with silk curtains, with a prodigious 
cheval glass opposite to her, and a wardrobe which would contain 
her, and Haggles, and all the family 

Of course, they did not intend to occupy permanently an apart- 
ment so splendid It was in order to let the house again that 
Haggles purchased it As soon as a tenant was found, he subsided 
into the greengrocer’s shop once more , but a happy thing it was 
for him to walk out of that tenement and into CurjSbn Street, and 
there survey his house — his own house — with geraniums in the 
window and a carved bronze knocker The footman occasionally 
lounging at the area railing treated him with respect , the cook 
took her green-stuff at his house and called him Mr Landlord , 
and there was not one thmg the tenants did, or one dish which 
they had for dinner, that Haggles might not know of, if he bked 

He was a good man , good and happy The house brought 
him in so handsome a yearly income, that he was determined to 
send his children to good schools, and accordingly, regardless of 
expense, Charles was sent to boarding at Hr SwishtaiPs, Sugar- 
cane Lodge, and little Matilda to Miss Peckover’s, Laurentinum 
House, Clapham 

Haggles loved and adored the Crawley family as the author of 
all his prosperity in hfe He had a silhouette of his mistress in 
his back-shop, and a drawing of the Porter’s Lodge at Queen’s 
Crawley, done by that spinster herself in India ink — and the only 
addition he made to the decorations of the Curzon Street house 
was a print of Queen’s Crawley m Hampshire, the seat of Sir 
Walpole Crawley, Baronet, who was represented in a gilded cai 
drawn hy six white horses, and passing by a lake covered with 
swans, and barges containing ladies m hoops, and musicians with 
flags and periwigs Indeed, Haggles thought there was no such 
palace in aU the world, and no such august family 
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As luck '^voulcl lia\e it, Bangles’ house iii Cuizon Street was to 
let when Bawdon and ins wife returned to London The Colonel 
knew it and its o'v^ner quite well , the latter's connexion wnth the 
Crawley family had been kept up constantly, for Baggies helped 
Mr. Bowls whenever AIiss Crawley leeeived friends And the old 
man not only let his house to the Colonel, but officiated as his 
butler whenever he had company , Mrs Basrgles operating in the 
kitchen below, and sending up dinners ot which old Alias Crawley 
herself might have approved. This was the way, then, Crawdey 
got his house for nothing , for though Baggies had to pay taxes 
and rates, and the interest of the mortgage to the brother butler , 
and the insurance of his life , and the charges for his children at 
school , and the value of the meat and drink which his own family 
— and for a time that of Colonel Crawley too — consumed, and 
though the poor wretch was utterly rumed by the transaction, his 
children being flung on the streets, and himself driven mto the 
Fleet Prison yet somebody must pay even for gentlemen who live 
for nothing a year — and so it was this unlucky Baggies was made 
the representative of Colonel Crawley s defective capital 

I wonder h^w many families are driven to roguery and to rum 
by great practitioners in Crawley's way ^ — how many great noble- 
men rob their petty tradesmen, condescend to swindle their poor 
retainers out of wretched little sums^, and cheat for a few shillings 1 
When we read that a noble nobleman has left for the Continent, or 
that another noble nobleman has an execution in his house — and that 
one or other owes six or seven millions, the defeat seems glorious 
even, and we respect the victim in the vastness of his rmn But 
who pities a poor barber who can’t get his money for powdering 
the footmen's heads , or a poor carpenter who has ruined himself 
by fixing up ornaments and pavilions for my lady's dejeuner ^ or 
the poor devil of a tailor whom the steward patronises, and who 
has pledged all he is worth, and more, to get the liveries ready 
which my lord has done him the honour to bespeak ^ — When the 
great house tumbles down, these miserable wretches fall under it 
unnoticed as they say m the old legends, before a man goes to 
the devil himself, he sends plenty of other souls thither 

Bawdon and his wife generously gave their patronage to all 
such of AIiss Crawley's tradesmen and purveyors as chose to serve 
them Some were wijjing enough, especially the poor ones It 
was wonderful to see the pertinacity with which the washerwoman 
from Tooting brought the cart every Saturday, and her bills week 
afber week Air Baggies himself had to supply the greengroceries 
The bill for servants' porter at the Fortune of War public-house is 
a curiosity m th^ chronicles of beer Eveiy servant also was owed 
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the greater part of his tv ages, and thus kept up pei force an inteiest 
111 the house ISTobody in fact was paid Not the blacksmith who 
opened the lock, nor the glazier who mended the pane, nor the 
jobber who let the carnage , nor the groom who drove it , nor the 
batcher who provided the leg of mutton , nor the coals which 
roasted it, nor the cook who basted it, noi the seivants who ate 
it and this I am given to understand is not unfiequently the way 
m which people live elegantly on nothing a yeai 

In a little town such things cannot be done without remark 
We know there the quantity of milk our neighbour takes, and espy 
the joint or the fowls which are going in for his dinner So, prob- 
ably, 200 and 202 in Ourzon Street might know what was going on 
in the house between them, the servants communicating through 
the area-milmgs , but Crawley and his wife and his friends did not 
know 200 and 202 When you came to 201 there was a hearty 
welcome, a kind smile, a good dinner, and a joUy shake of the 
hand from the host and hostess there, just for all the world as if 
they had been undisputed masters of three or four thousand a year 
— and so they were, not in money, but in produce and labour — if 
they did not pay for the mutton, they had it if they did not give 
bullion in exchange for their wine, how should we know '2 Never 
was better claret at any man’s table than at honest Bawdon’s , 
dinners more gay and neatly served His drawing-iooms were the 
prettiest little modest salons conceivable they were decorated 
with the greatest taste, and a thousand knick-knacks from Pans, 
by Rebecca and when she sate at her piano trilling songs with a 
lightsome heart, the stranger voted himself in a httle paradise 
of domestic comfort, and agreed that if the husband was rather 
stupid, the wife was charming, and the dinners the pleasantest in 
the world 

Rebecca’s wit, cleverness, and flippancy made her speedily the 
vogue m London among a certain class You saw demure chariots 
at her door, out of which stepped veiy great people You beheld 
her carnage in the Park, surrounded by dandies of note The 
little box m the third tier of the Opera was crowded with heads 
constantly changing, but it must be confessed that the ladies 
held aloof from her, and that their doois were shut to our little 
adventuier 

With regard to the world of female fasjj^ion and its customs, the 
present writer of course can only speak at second-hand A man 
can no more penetrate or understand those mysteries than ha can 
know what the ladies talk about when they go upstairs after 
dinner It is only by inquiry and perseverance that one sometimes 
gets hints of those secrets , and hy a similar diligence every person 
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who treads the Pali Mall pavement and fiequents the eltibs of 
this mctiopolis knov^s, either tbron^h his o^n experience or 
through some acqimmtance with i?vhom he plays at billiards or 
shaies the joint, something about the genteel world of London, 
and how, as there are men (feiieh as Pardon Crawley, 
poMtion we mentioned betoie) who cut a good figure to the c>es oi 
the ignoiant world and to the apprentices in the Park, who behold 
them consorting \Mth the most notoiious dandies there, so there 
aie ladies, who may be called men’s women, being welcomed 
entiiely by all the gentlemen, and cut or slighted by all tbeir 
wives Mrs Pirebrace is of this sort , the lady with the beautiful 
fair ringlets whom you see every day in H%de Park, surrounded 
by the greatest and most famous dandies of this empire Mrs. 
Eockwood IS another, whose parties are announced laboriously ra 
the fashionable newspapers, and with whom you see that all sorts 
of ambassadors and great noblemen dine and many more might 
be mentioned had they to do with the history at present m hand 
But while simple folks who are out of the world, or country people 
with a taste for the genteel, behold these ladies in their seeming 
glory ill public places, or envy them from afar off, persons who are 
better instiiict?d could inform them that these envied ladies have 
no more chance of establishing themsehes in * society/ than the 
benighted squire’s wife in Somersetshire, who reads of their doings 
in the Moymng Post Men living about London are aware of 
these awful truths You hear how pitilessly many ladies of seem* 
mg rank and wealth are excluded from this ‘ society ^ The frantic 
efforts which they make to enter this circle, the meannesses to 
which they submit, the insults which they undergo, are matters of 
wonder to those who take human or womankind for a study , and 
the pursuit of fashion under difficulties would be a fine theme for 
any very great person who had the wit, the leisure, and the 
knowledge of the English language necessary for the compiling of 
such a history 

'Eow the few female acquaintances whom Mrs Orawley had 
known abroad, not only declined to visit her when she came to this 
side of the Channel, but cut her severely when they met m public 
places It was cunous to see how the great ladies forgot her, and 
no doubt not altogether a pleasant study to Kebecca When Lady 
Bareacres met her in the waiting-room at the Opera, she gathered 
her daughters about ner as if they would be contaminated by a 
touch of Becky, and retreating a step or ti?to, placed herself m 
front of them, and stared at her little enemy. To stare Becky out 
oYcountenance requii^d a severer glance than even the frigid old 
Bdreacres could shoot out of her dismal eyes When Lady de la 
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Mole, wbo had ndden a score of times by Becky^s side at Brussels, 
met Mrs Crawley’s open carnag^e in Hyde Park, her ladyship was 
quite blind, and could not in the least recognise her former friend 
Even Mrs Blenkinsop, the banker’s wife, cut her at church 
Becky went regularly to church now , it was edifying to see her 
enter there with Rawdon by her side, cirrying a couple of large gilt 
prayer-books, and afterwaids going through the ceremony with the 
gravest resignation 

Rawdon at first felt very acutely the slights which were passed 
upon his wife, and was inclined to be gloomy and savage He 
talked of calling out the husbands or brothers of every one of the 
loBolent women who did not pay a proper respect to his wife , and 
it was only by the strongest commands and entreaties on her part 
that he was brought into keeping a decent behaviour ‘ You can’t 
shoot me into society,’ she said good-naturedly ‘ Remember, my 
dear, that I was but a governess, and you, you poor silly old man, 
have the worst reputation for debt, and dice, and all sorts of 
wickedness We shall get quite as many friends as we want by 
and by, and in the meanwhile you must be a good boy, and obey 
your schoolmistress m everything she tells you to do When we 
heard that your aunt had left almost eveiy thing to Pitt and his 
wife, do jou remember what a rage you weie m? You would 
have told all Pans, if I had not made you keep 3 'our temper, and 
where would you have been now 1 — in prison at Ste Pt^lagie for 
debt, and not established in London in a handsome house, with, 
every comfort about you — ^you were m such a fury you were ready 
to murder your brother, you wicked Cam you, and what good 
would have come of remaining angry ? All the rage in the world 
iron’t get us your aunt’s money , and it is much better that we 
should be friends with your brother’s family than enemies, as those 
foolish Bates are When your father dies, Queen’s Crawley will 
be a pleasant house for you and me to pass the winter in If we 
are ruined, you can carve and take charge of the stable, and I can 
be a governess to Lady Jane’s children Ruined i fiiddlededee ♦ 
I will get you a good place before that , or Pitt and his little boy 
will die, and we will be Sir Rawdon and my lady While there is 
life, there is hope, my dear, and I intend to make a man of you 
yet Who sold your horses for you Who paid youi debts for 
you ? ’ Rawdon was obliged to confess that he owed all these 
benefits to his wife, and to trust himself to her guidance for the 
future 

Indeed, when Miss Crawley quitted the world, and that money 
for which all her relatives had been fighting so eagerly was finally" 
left to Pitt, Bute Crawley, who found that only five thousand 
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pounds had been left to him instead of the twenty upon •^liich he 
calculated, was m such a fury at his di^appumtmeiit, that he 
vented it in savage abuse upon his nephev , and the quarrel alvajs 
rankling between them ended m an utter breach of intercourse 
Rawdon Cratv ley’s conduct, on the other hand, who got hut a 
hundred pounds, was such as to astonish hub brother and delight 
his sister-m-law, who was disposed to look kindiy upon all the 
members of her husband’s familj He vrote to his brother a 
very frank, manly, good-humoured letter fiom Fans He was 
aware, he said, that by his own marnage he had forfeited his 
aunt’s favoui ^ and though he did not di'iguise his disappointment 
that she should have been so entirely relentless towaids him, he was 
glad that the money was still kept m their branch of the family, 
and heartily congratulated his brother on his good fortune He 
sent his affectionate remembrances to his sister, and hoped to have 
her good-will for Mrs Crawley ^ and the letter concluded with a 
postscript to Pitt in the latter lady’s own handwriting. She, too, 
begged to join in her husband’s congratulations She should ever 
remember Mr Crawley’s kindness to her m early dajs when she 
was a friendless orphan, the instructress of his little sisters, in 
whose welfare^ she still took the tenderest interest She wished 
him every happiness in his married life, and, asking his permission 
to offer her remembrances to Lady Jane (of whose goodness all the 
world informed her), she hoped that one day she might be allowed 
to present her little boy to his uncle and aunt, and begged to 
bespeak for him their good-will and protection 

Pitt Crawley recei^ved this letter very graciously — more 
graciously than Miss Crawley had received some of Rebecca’s 
previous compositions in Rawdon’s handwriting , and as for Lady 
Jane, she was so charmed with the letter that she expected her 
husband would instantly divide her aimt’s legacy into two equal 
portions, and send off one-half to his brother at Pans 

To her ladyship’s surprise, however, Pitt declined to accommodate 
his brother with a cheque for thirty thousand pounds But he 
made Rawdon a handsome offer of his hand whenever the latter 
should come to England and choose to take it , and, thanking 
Mrs Crawley for her good opmion of himself and Lady Jane, he 
graciously pronounced his willmgness to take any opportunity to 
serve her little boy 

Thus an almost rStonciliation was brought about between the 
brothers When Rebecca came to town, Pitt and his wife were 
not in London Many a time she drove by the old door in Park 
Lane to see whether they had taken possession of Miss Crawley’s 
house there But the new family did not make its appearance , 
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it Wcis only tlirongh Haggles that she heard of tlieir movements — 
how Mi^s Crawley’s domestics had heen dismissed with decent 
gratuities, an<l how Mr Pitt had only once made his appearance 
m London, when he stopped for a few days at the house, did 
business with his lawyers there, and sold off all Miss Crawley’s 
French novels to a bookseller out of Bond Street Becky had 
reasons of her own which caused her to long for the arrival of 
her new relation ^ When Lady Jane comes/ thought she, ‘ she 
shall be my sponsor in London society , and as for the women ^ 
bah ^ — the women will me when they find the men want to 
see me ’ 

An ai tide as necessary to a lady in this position as her brougham 
or her bouquet, is her companion I have always admired the way 
in which the tender creatures, who cannot exist without sympathy, 
hire an exceedingly plain fnend of their own sex from whom they 
are almost inseparable The sight of that inevitable woman in her 
faded gown seated behind her dear fnend in the opera-box, or 
occupying the back seat of the barouche, is always a wholesome 
and moral one to me, as jolly a reminder as that of the Death’s- 
head which figured in the repasts of Egyptian bo7i-vvtantSy a strange 
sardonic memoiiai of Vanity Fair What — even battered, biazen, 
beautiful, conscienceless, heartless Mrs Firebrace, whose father 
died of her shame even lo\ely, daring Mrs Mantrap, who will 
ride at any fence winch any man m England w ill take, and who 
fcives her greys in the Park, while her mother keeps a huxter’s 
Pall in Bath still , — even those who are so bold, one might fancy 
^ey could face anything, dare not face the* world without a female 
fnend They must have somebody to cling to, the affectionate 
creatures * And you will hardly see them m any public place 
Without a shabby companion in a dyed silk, sitting somewhere in 
the shade close behind them 

' Hawdon,’ said Becky, very late one night, as a party of 
gentlemen were seated round her crackling drawing-room file 
(for the men came to her house to finish the night, and she 
had ice and coffee for them, the best in London), ' I must have 
a sheep-dog ’ 

‘ A what ? ’ said Hawdon, looking up from an ecarU table 

^ A sheep dog ^ ’ said young Lord Southdown ‘ My dear Mrs 
Crawley, what a fancy ^ Why not have a €)anish dog ^ I know 
of one as big as a camel-leopard, by Jove It "i^ould almost pull 
your brougham Or a Persian greyhound, eh (I propose, if^ you 
please) , or a little pug that would go into one of Lord 
snuff-boxes 1 Theie’s a man at Bays water got one with sv|cb ^ 
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nose that jon might — I mark the king and — that 3 -nii might 

hang your hat on it^ 

‘I mark the tnck/ Kawdon gravely said He attended to his 
game commonl^y, and dnlii’t much meddle i?nth the eoriTersation 
except when it was about horses and betting 

^ V7hat can you ivant with a 'shepherds dug 9’ the Iiveh little 
Southdown continued 

mean a moxd shepherd’s dog/ said Beck;j, laughingy and 
looking up at Lord Steyne 



‘ What the deviTs that *2 ’ said his lordship 

' A dog to keep the wolves oft me/ Rebecca continued ‘ A 
companion ’ 

‘ Dear little innocent lamb, you want one/ said the Marquis , 
and his jaw thrust out, and he began to grin hideously, his little 
eyes leering towards Rebecca. 

The great Lord Steyne was standing by the ftre sipping 
coffee The ftre crackled and blazed pleasantly There were a 
score of candles sparkling round the mantelpiece, in all sorts of 
^Eiajpit sconces, of gilt and bronze and porcelain They lighted up 
Bfbecca’s figure to admiration, as she sate on a sofa covered with 
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a pattern of gaudy dowers She was in a pink dress, that looked 
as fresh as a rose , her dazzling white arms and shoulders were 
half covered with a thin hazy scarf through which they sparkled, 
her hair hung in curls round hei neck , one of her little feet peeped 
out fiom the fresh crisp folds of the silk, the prettiest little foot 
in the prettiest little sandal in the finest silk stocking m the world 
The candles lighted up Lord Steyne’s shining bald head, which 
was fringed with red hair He had thick bushy eyebrows, with 
little twinkling bloodshot e> es, surrounded by a thousand wrinkles 
His jaw was underhung, and when he laughed, two white buck- 
teeth piotruded themselves and glistened savagely in the midst of 
the grin He had been dining with royal personages, and wore 
his garter and ribbon A short man was his lordship, broad- 
chested and bow-legged, but proud of the fineness of his foot and 
ankle, and always caressing his garter-knee 

‘And so the Shepherd is not enough,’ said he, ‘to defend his 
lambkin *2 ’ 

‘ The Shepherd is too fond of playing at cards and going to his 
clubs,’ answered Becky, laughing 

* ’Gad, what a debauched Oorydon * ’ said my ^ord — ‘ what a 
mouth for a pipe J ’ 

‘ I take your three to two,’ here said Rawdon, at the card-table 
‘ Hark at Melibceus,’ snarled the noble Marqms , ‘ he’s pastorally 
^ccupied too he’s shearing a Southdown What an innocent 
pinutton, hey *2 Damme, what a snowy fleece i ’ 

Rebecca’s eyes shot out gleams of scornful humour ‘ My lord,’ 
she said, ‘ you are a knight of the Order ’ He had the collar round 
his neck, indeed — a gift of the restored Princes of Spam 

Lord Steyne in early life had been notorious for his daring and 
his success at play He had sat up two days and two nights with 
Mr Fox at hazard He had won money of the most august 
personages of the realm he had won his marquisate, it was said, 
at the gaming-table , but he did not like an allusion to those bygone 
fredaines Rebecca saw the scowl gathering over his heavy brow 
She rose up from her sofa, and went and took his coffee-cup out 
of his hand with a little curtsey ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I must get a 
watch-dog But he won’t bark at ^ou ’ And, going into the other 
drawing-room, she sate down to the piano, and began to sing httle 
French songs m such a charming, thnlLmg voice, that the mollified 
nobleman speedily followed her into that c'hamber, and might be 
seen nodding his head and bowing time over her 

Rawdon and his fnend meanwhile played ^cartd until they had 
enough The Colonel won^ but, say that he won ever so much 
and often, nights like these, which occurred many times m the 
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week — ^liis wife havini^ all the talk and all the admimtioti, and he 
sitting silent without the ciicle, not comprehending a v,oni of the 
jokes, the allusions, the mystical language i.\ithm — mu^t lia'^e been 
rather wearisome to the ex dragoon 

^How IS Mrs Crawler’s husband^’ Lord Stevne used to saj to 
him by way of a good-da^ when they met and indeed that was 
now his avocation m life He was Colonel Craw ley no moi e He 
was Mrs Crawley’s husband 

About the little Rawdon if nothing has been said all this while^ 
it IS because he is hidden upstairs m a garret somewhere, or has 
crawled below into the kitchen for companionship His mother 
scarcely ever took notice of him He passed the dajs with Ins 
French hon?ie as long as that domestic remained in Mr Crawley’s 
family ^ and when the Frenchwoman w ent away„ the little fellow, 
howling in the loneliness of the night, had compassion taken on 
him by a housemaid, who took him out of his solitaiy nursery into 
her bed m the garret hard by, and comforted him 

Rebecca, my Lord Steyne, and one or two more were in the 
drawing-room taking tea after the opera, when this shouting was 
heard overheaii ‘ It’s my cherub crying for his nurse,’ she said 
She did not offer to move to go and see the child ‘ Don't agitate 
your feelings by going to look for him,’ said Lord Ste3me sardonieallj 
‘ Bah t ’ replied the other, with a sort of blush, ^ he’ll cry himself 
to sleep , ’ and they fell to talking about the opt^ra 

Rawdon had stolen off, though, to look after his son and heir , 
and came back to the company when he found that honest Dolly 
was consoling the child The Colonel’s dressing-room was in those 
upper regions He used to see the boy there m private They 
had interviews together every morning when he shaved , Rawdon 
minor sitting on a box by his father’s side and watching the 
operation with never-ceasing pleasure He and the sire were 
great friends The father would bring him sweetmeats from the 
dessert, and hide them in a certam old epaulet bo\, where the 
child went to seek them, and laughed with joy on discovering the 
treasure laughed, hut not too loud for mamma was below asleep 
and must not be disturbed She did not go to rest till very late, 
and seldom rose till after noon 

Rawdon bought the hoy plenty of picture-books, and crammed 
his nursery with toys ® Its walls were covered with pictures pasted 
up by the father’s own hand, and purchased by him for ready 
money When he was off duty with Mis Rawdon in the Park, 
he would sit up here, passing hours with the boy , who rode on 
his chest, who pulled his great mustachios as if they weie driving 
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reins, and spent da^s with him in indefatigable gambols The 
room was a low room, and once, v, hen the child was not five years 
old, his father, Ttlio was tossing him wildly up m his arms, hit 
the poor little chap’s skull so violently against the ceiling that he 
almost dropperl the child, so terrified vas he at the disastei 

Rawdon minor had made up hi& face for a tremendous howl — - 
the seventy of the blow indeed authoiised that indulgence but 
just as he was going to begin, the father interposed 

‘Por God’s sake, Rawdy, don’t wake mamma,’ he cried And 
the child, looking in a very hard and piteous way at his father, 
bit bis lips, clenched his hands, and didn’t cry a bit Rawdon 
told that story at the clubs, at the mess, to everybody in town 
Gad, sir,’ he explained to the public in general, ‘what a 
good-plucked one that boy of mine is — what a trump he is > I 
half sent his head through the ceiling, by Gad, and he wouldn’t 
cry for fear of disturbing his mother ’ 

Sometimes — once or twice m a week — that lady visited the 
upper regions in which the child lived She came like a vivified 
figure out of the Mag asm dts Modes — blandly smiling m the most 
beautiful new clothes and little gloves and boots Wonderful 
scarfs, laces, and jewels glittered about her Sh# had always a 
new bonnet on and flowers bloomed perpetually in it or else 
magnificent curling ostrich-feathers, soft and snowy as camellias 
She nodded twice or thrice patronisingly to the little boy, who 
looked up from his dinner or fiom the pictures of soldiers he was 
painting When she left the room, an odour of rose, or some other 
faagical fragrance, lingered about the nursery She was an unearthly 
feeing in his ejes, superior to his father — to all the world to be 
worshipped and admired at a distance To drive with that lady 
m the carnage was an awful rite he sate up m the back seat, and 
did not dare to speak he gazed with all his eyes at the beautifully 
dressed pnncess opposite to him Gentlemen on splendid prancing 
horses came up, and smiled and talked with her How her eyes 
beamed upon all of them * Her hand used to quiver and wave 
gracefully as they passed When he went out with her he had 
Ins new^ red dress on His old brown holland was good enough 
when he stayed at home Sometimes, when she was away, and 
Holly Ins maid was making the bed, he came into his mother’s 
loom It was as the abode of a fairy to him — a mystic chamber 
of splendour and delights Theie in th^ wardrobe hung those 
wonderful robes— pink, and blue, and many-tinted There was 
the jewel-case, silver-clasped and the mystic bronze hand on the 
dressing-table, glistening all over with a hundred rings There 
was the cheval-glass, that miiacle of ait, in which he could jtist 
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see his own wondeiiti»^ head, and the redet tioii <»f DolK (qiieeriy 
di&toited, and as if tip in the ceiling) pliiinpiiig and patting the 
pillows ot the bed O thou poor luri< h little benighted boy * 
Mother is the name for God m the lips and heaits ot little diiklren , 
and here was one who was wordiippmg a stone ' 

Now Raw don Giawley, rascal as the Cohmei wa^, had eeitain 
manly tendencies of afiection m iiis heart, aial cmdd lo\e a child 
and a woman still For Rawrdoii minor he had a greit secret 
tendeinefes, then, which did not escape Rebecca, though she did 
not talk about it to hei husband It did not annoy her she was 
too good-natured It only increased her scoin for him He telt 
somehow ashamed of tins paternal softness, and hid it from his 
wife — only indulgiiig in it when alone with the hoy 

He used to take bun out of mornings, when they would go to 
the stables together and to the Park Little Lord Bouthdown, 
the best-natured of men, who would make you a present of the 
hat from his head, and whose mam occupation m life was to buy 
knick-knacks that he might gue them away afterwards, bought 
the little chap a pony not much bigger than a laige rat, the donor 
said, and on this little black Shetland pigmy young Raw don’s great 
father was pleased to mount the bo;^, and to walk by his side in 
the Park It pleased him to see his old quarters, and his old 
fellow-Guardsmen at Kmghtsbridge he had begun to think of his 
bachelorhood with something like i egret The old troopers were 
glad to recognise their ancient officer, and dandle the little Colonel 
Colonel Crawley found dining at mess and with his brother-olheers 
very pleasant ^ Hang it, I ain’t clever enough for her — I know 
It She won’t miss me,’ he used to sa} and he waa right his 
wife did not miss him 

Rebecca was fond of her husband She was always perfectly 
good-humoured and kind to him She did not even show hei scorn 
much for him , perhaps she liked him the better for being a fool 
He was her upper servant and matti e-d^hOtel He went on her 
errands obeyed her orders without question drove in the carnage 
in the nng with her without repining, took her to the opera- 
box , solaced himself at his club during the performance, and came 
punctually back to fetch her when due He would have liked her 
to be a little fonder of the boy but even to that he reconciled 
himself ‘ Hang it, you know, she’s so clever,’ he said, ^ and I’m 
not literary and that, fhu know ’ For, as w e have said before, it 
requires no great wusdom to be able to win at cards and billiards, 
and Rawdon made no pretensions to any other sort of skill 

When the companion came, his domestic duties became vei\ 
light His wife encouraged him to dine abroad she would let 
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him off duty at the opera ‘ Don’t 'stay and stupefy yourself at 
home to-nightj my dear,’ she ^ould say ‘Borne men are coming 
■who will only bore >oii I would not ask them, but you know it’s 
for your go<-)d , iiid now I ha\ e a sheep-dog, I need not be afraid 
to be alone ’ 

^ A sheep-dog — a companion * Becky Sharp with a companion ’ 
Isn’t it good fun ’ thought Mrs Craw ley to herself The notion 
tickled hugely her sense of humour 

One Sunday morning, as Rawdon Orawley, his little son, and 
the pony were taking their accustomed walk in the Park, they 
passed by an old acquaintance of the Colonel’s, Corporal Clink, of 
the regiment, who was in conversation with a friend, an old gentle- 
man, who held a boy in his arms about the age of little Rawdon 
This other youngster had seized hold of the Waterloo medal which 
the Corporal wore, and was examining it with delight 

‘Good morning, your honour,’ said Clink, in reply to the 
‘ How-do, Clink 1 ’ of the Colonel ‘ This ’ere young gentleman is 
about the little Colonel’s age, sir/ continued the Corporal 

‘ His father was a Waterloo man, too,’ said the old gentleman 
who earned the boy ‘Wasn’t he, Georgy "2’ » 

‘Yes,’ said Georgy He and the little chap on the pony were 
looking at each other with ail their might — solemnly scanning each 
other as children do 

‘In a line regiment,’ Clink said, with a patronising air 
‘ He was a captain in the — th regiment,’ said the old gentleman 
rather pompously ‘ Captain George Osborne, sir — perhaps you 
knew him He died the death of a hero, sir, fighting against the 
Corsican tyrant ’ 

Colonel Crawley blushed qmte red ‘ I knew him very well, 
5ir,’ he said, ‘ and his wife, his dear little wife, sir — how is she 1 ’ 

‘ She IS my daughtei, sir,’ said the old gentleman, putting down 
(she hoy and taking out a card vpith great solemnity, which he 
handed to the Colonel On it was written 

‘Mr Sedley, Sole Agent for the Black Diamond and Anti- 
Oinder Coal Association, Bunker’s Wharf, Thames Street, and 
Anna-Maria Cottages, Fulham Road West ’ 

Little Georgy went up and looked at the Shetland pony 
‘Should ^ou like to have a ride?’ said Rawdon minor from 
the saddle 

‘Yes,’ said Georgy The Colonel, who had been looking at 
him with some interest, took up the child and put him on the 
pony behind Rawdon minor 

‘Take hold of him, Georgy,’ he said — ‘take my little boy round 
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the ^aist — Ills name is HaiMlon’ And both the children hi ’jan 
to laugh 

‘You won’t see a prettier pair, I think, ikis summers da;> 



GEOBGr m4.k:es acqttaintakcb with a watetboo mak 

sir/ said the good-natured Corporal ^ and the Colonel, the Corporal, 
and old Mr Sedley with his umbrella, walked by the side of the 
children 
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CHAPTER XXXYIII 


A FIMILY IN A VEBY feMALX. WA\ 



E must suppose little Geoige Osborne 
ha,& ruLkn from Knightsbiidge towards 
Fulham, and will stop and make in- 
quiries at that \illage regarding some 
li lends wdiom we have left there 
How IS Mrs Amelia after the storm of 
■Waterloo Is she living and thriving ? 
What has come of Major Dobbin, whose 
cab was always hankering about her 
premises "2 And are there any news 
of the Collector of Boggley Wollah *2 


The facts concerning the latter are briefly these 

Our worthy fat friend Joseph Sedley returned to India not long 
after his escape from Brussels Eithei his lurlough was up, or he 
dreaded to meet any witnesses of his Waterloo fli^t However it 
might be, he went back to his duties in Bengal very soon after 
Napoleon had taken up his residence at St Helena, where Jos saw 
the ex-emperor To hear Mr Sedley talk on board ship you would 
have supposed that it was not the first time he and the Corsican 
had met, and that the civilian had bearded the French General at 
Mount St John He had a thousand anecdotes about the famous 


battles j he knew the position of every regiment, and the loss 
which each had incurred He did not deny that he had been con- 
cerned m those victories — that he had been with the army, and 


carried despatches for the Duke of Wellington And he described 
■what the Duke did and said on every conceivable moment of the 


day of IVaterloo, with such an accurate knowledge of His Grace's 
sentiments and proceedings, that it was clear he must have been 
by the conqueror's side throughout the day, though, as a non- 
combatant, his name was not mentioned in the public documents 
relative to the battle Perhaps he actually worked himself up to 
believe that he bad been engaged with the army , certain it is that 
he made a prodigious sensation fox some time at Calcutta, and 
was called Waterloo Sedley dmmg the -f^rhole of his subsequent 
stay in Bengal 

The bills which Jos had given for the purchase of those unlucky 
horses were paid without question by him and his agents He 
never was heard to allude to the bargain, and nobody knows for a 
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ceitamty what became of the horsey or how he g«»t rid of them, or 
of I&idoi, his Belgian ^eivant, who sold a gre;^ lioise, %ery like the 
one which Jos rode at Valenciennes, some time during the autumn 
of 1815 

Jos’s London agents had orders to pay one hundred and t-^entj 
pounds yearly to his parents at Fulham It was the chief supjjort 
of the old couple^ for Mr Bedle^’s &pe< ulations in life subsequent 
to his bankruptcy did not bj- any means retiie^e the broken old 
gentleman’s fortune He tried to be a wuie-merchant, a coal- 
merchant, a commission lotteiy agent, etc etc He sent round 
jHOspectuses to his friends ’whenever he took a new trade, and 
ordered a new bi ass plate for the door, and talked pompously about 
making his fortune still But Fortune ne\er came back to the 
feeble and stricken old man One by one his friends dropf>6d oh, 
and were weary of bu 3 ung dear coals and bad wine from him , ami 
there was only his wife m all the world who fancied, when he 
tottered off to the City of a morning, that he was still doing anj 
business there At evening he crawled slowly back , and he used 
to go of mghts to a little club at a tavern, where he disposed of 
the finances of the nation It was wonderful to hear him talk 
about millions, agios, and discounts, ana what Bothschild was 
doing, and Baring Brothers He talked of such vast sums that 
the gentlemen of the club (the apothecaiy, the undertaker, the 
great carpenter and builder, the parish clerk, who was allowed to 
come stealthily, and Mr Clapp, our old acquaintance) respected 
the old gentleman was better off once, sir,’ he did not fail to 
tell everybody who ^ used the room ’ ‘ My son, sir, is at this 

minute chief magistrate of Bamgunge m the Presidency of Bengal, 
and touching his four thousand rupees per mehsem My daughter 
might he a Colonel’s lady if she liked I might draw upon my 
son, the fiist magistrate, sir, for two thousand pound to-morrow, 
and Alexander would cash my bill, down, sir, down on the counter, 
sir But the Sedleys were always a proud family ’ You and I, 
my dear reader, may drop into this condition one day for have 
not many of our friends attained it '2 Our luck may fail our 
powers forsake us our place on the boards be taken by better and 
younger mimes — the chance of life roll away and leave us shattered 
and stranded Then men will walk across the road when they meet 
you — or, worse still, hold you out a couple of fingers and patronise 
you in a pitying way — -fhen you will know, as soon as your back 
IS turned, that your friend begins with a ^ Poor devil, what im- 
prudences he has committed, what chances chap has thrown 
away ’ ’ Well, well — -a carnage and thiee thousand a year is not 
the summit of the reward noi the end of Cod’s judgment of men 
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If quacks prosper as often as they go to the wall — if zanies succeed 
and knaves ariive at fortune, and vite versd^ sharing ill luck and 
prosperit;;y for ail the voiid like the ablest and most honest amongst 
us— I sa>5 biotiitr, the gifts and pleasures of Vanity Fair cannot 
t>e held of any great account, and that it is probable but we 

are wandering out of the domain of the story 

Had Mrs Sedle> been a woman of energy, she would have 
exerted it after her husband’s rum, and, occupying a large house, 
would have taken in boarder!^ The broken Sedley would have 
acted w ell as the boarding-house landlady’s husband , the Munoz 
of private life , the titular loid and master the carver, house- 
steward, and humble husband of the occupier of the dingy throne 
I have seen men of good brains and breeding, and of good hopes 
and vigour once, who feasted squires and kept hunters in their 
youth, meekly cutting up legs of mutton for rancorous old harridans, 
and pretending to preside over their dreary tables — but Mrs Sedley, 
we say, had not spirit enough to bustle about for ‘a few select 
inmates to join a cheerful musical family,’ such as one reads of in 
the Times She was content to lie on the shore where fortune 
had stranded her — and you could see that the career of this old 
couple was over ^ 

I don’t think they were unhappy Perhaps they were a little 
prouder in their downfall than m their prosperity Mrs Sedley 
was always a great person for her landlady, Mrs Clapp, when she 
descended and passed many hours with her in the basement or 
ornamented kitchen The Irish maid Betty Flanagan’s bonnets 
and ribbons, her sauciness, her idleness, her reckless prodigality of 
kitchen candles, her consumption of tea and sugar, and so forth, 
occupied and amused the old lady almost as much as the doings of 
her former household, when she had Samho and the coachman, and 
a groom and a footboy, and a housekeeper with a regiment of 
female domestics — her former household, about which the good 
lady talked a hundred times a day And besides Betty Flanagan, 
Mrs Sedley had all the maids-of-all-work in the street to super- 
intend She knew how each tenant of the cottages paid or owed 
his little rent She stepped aside when Mrs Bougemont the 
actress passed wnth her dubious family She flung up her head 
when Mrs Pestler, the apothecary’s lady, drove by m her husband’s 
professional one-horse chaise She had colloquies with the green- 
grocer about the penn’orth of turnips whi^ Mr Sedley loved she 
kept an eye upon the milkman, and the baker’s boy and made 
visitations to the butcher, who sold hundreds of oxen very likely 
with less ado than was made about Mrs Sedley’s lorn of mutton 
and she counted the potatoes under the joint on Sundays, on 
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which days, dressed m her best, she ^eiit tn t tiiiu h twi« e and rtaa 
Blair's Se}?7ions m the evening 

On that day, for ‘busine&a^ prevented hiia on from 

taking such a pleasure, it was old Mr Sedle>'s delight to take out 
his little grandson Georgy to the neighbouring Paiks or Kensington 
Gardens, to see the soldieis or to teed the ducks Georgi. lo^^ed 
the red-coats, and his grandpapa told him how his father liad been 
a famous soldier, and introduced him to manj sergeants and others 
with Waterloo medals on their bi easts, to whom the old giand- 
father pompously presented the child as the son of Captain Osborne 
of the — th, who died gloriously on the glorious eighteenth He 
has been known to treat some of these non-commissioned gentlemen 
to a glass of porter, and, mdeed, in their first Sunday Wtdks was 
disposed to spoil little Georgy, sadly gorging the boy with apples 
and paihament, to the detriment of his health — until Amelia 
declared that George should nevei go out with his grandpapa, 
unless the latter promised solemnl;^ , and on his honour, not to give 
the child any cakes, lollipops, or stall produce whatever 

Between Mrs Sedley and her daughter there was a sort of 
coolness about this boy, and a secret jealousy — for one evening in 
George's very elrly days, Amelia, who had been seated at wmrk in 
their little parlour scarcely remarking that the old lady had quitted 
the room, ran upstairs mstinetively to the nursery at the cries of 
the child, who had been asleep until that moment, and there 
found Mrs Sedley m the act of surreptitiously admmistermg 
Daffy's Elixir to the infant Amelia, the gentlest and sweetest of 
everyday mortals, when she found this meddhng with her maternal 
authority, thrilled and trembled all over with anger Her cheeks, 
ordinal ily pale, now flushed up, tmtil they were as led as they 
used to be when she was a child of twelve years old She seized 
the baby out of her mother's arms, and then grasped at the bottle, 
leaving the old lady gaping at her, furious, and holding the guilty 
teaspoon 

, Amelia flung the bottle crashing into the fireplace ‘ I wtlII not 
have baby poisoned, mamma,' cned Emmy, rocking the infant 
about violently with both her arms round him, and turning with 
flashmg eyes at her mother 

‘ Poisoned, Amelia * ' said the old lady , ‘ this language to 
me ' 

* He shall not hav^ any medicine but that which Mr Pestler 
sends for him He told me that Daffy's Elixir w'^as poison.' 

‘Very good you think I'm a muideress, then,' replied Mrs 
Sedley ^ This is the language you use to your mother I have 
met with misfortunes I have sunk low^ in life I have kept 
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carnage, and now walk on foot but I did not know I was a 
murderess before, and thank you for the neios ^ 

^ Mamma/ said the poor girl, who was always ready for tears — 
* you shouldn’t be hard upon me I — I didn’t mean — mean, I 
did not wish to say you would do any wrong to this dear child , 
only ’ 

* Oh no, my love — only that I was a murderess , m which case, 
I had better go to the Old Baile^^ Though I didn’t poison you^ 
when you were a child , but gave you the best of education, and 
the most expensive masters money could procure Yes, I’ve 



nursed five children, and huned three and the one I loved the 
best of all, and tended through croup, and teething, and measles, 
and hooping-cough, and brought up with foreign masters, regardless 
of expense, and with accomplishments at Minerva House — which I 
never had when I was a girl — when I was too glad to honour my 
father and mother, that I might live long in the land, and to he 
useful, and not to mope all day in my room and act the fine lady 
— says I’m a murderess Ah, Mrs Osl^rne ' may you never 
nourish a viper in your bosom, that’s my prayer ’ 

‘ Mamma, mamma < ’ cried the bewildered girl and the child 
in her arms set up a frantic chorus of shouts 

'A murderess, indeed ^ Go down on your knees and pi ay to 
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(xod to cleanse your wicked ungrateful hearty Amelia, and may He 
loigive you as I do 3^ and BIrs Sedley tossed out of the room, 
hissing out the word poison, once more, and so ending her chantahle 
benediction 

Till the termination of her natural life, this brtach between 
Blrs Sedley and her daughter was ne^er thoroughly mended The 
quarrel gave the elder lady numberless advantages winch she did 
not fail to turn to account w ith female ingenuity and perseverance 
For instance, she scarcely spoke to Amelia for many weeks after- 
wards She warned the domestics not to touch the child, as BIrs 
Osborne might be offended She asked her daughter to see and 
satisfy herself that there was no poison prepared in the little daily 
messes that were concocted for Georgy When neighbours asked 
after the boy’s health, she referred them pointedly to Mrs Osborne 
She never ventured to ask whether the baby was well or not She 
would not touch the child although he was her grandson, and own 
piecious darling, for she was not used to children, and might kill 
it And whenever BIr Pestler came upon his healing inquisition, 
she received the doctor with such a sarcastic and scornful de- 
meanour, as made the surgeon declaie that not Lady Thistlewood 
herself, whom h0 had the honour of attendmg professionally, could 
give herself greater aiis than old BIrs Sedley, from whom he never 
took a fee And very hkely Emm> was jealous too, upon her own 
part — as what mother is not, of those who would manage her 
children for her, or become candidates for the first place in their 
affections ^2 It is ceitain that when anybody nursed the child, she 
was uneasy, and that she would no more allow BIrs Clapp or the 
domestic to dress or tend him than she would have let them wash 
her husband’s miniature which hung up over her little bed — the 
same little bed fiom which the poor girl bad gone to his^ and to 
which she retired now for many long, silent, tearful, but happy 
years 

In this room was all Amelia’s heart and treasure Here it was 
that she tended her boy, and watched him through the many ills 
of childhood, with a constant passion of love The elder George 
returned in him somehow, only improved, and as if come back 
from heaven In a hundred little tones, looks, and movements, 
the child was so like his father, that the widow’s heart thnUed as 
she held him to it , and he would often ask the cause of her tears 
It was because of his lilteness to his father, she did not scruple to 
tell him She talked constantly to him about this dead father, 
and spoke of her love for George to the innocent and wondering 
child , much more than she ever had done to George himself, or 
to any confidante of her youth To her parents she never talked 
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about this matter^ shrinking from baring her heart to them 
Little George ver^ likely could understand no better than they, 
but into his ears she poured her sentimental secrets unreservedly, 
and into his onl^ The ver^ joy of this woman was a sort of grief, 
or so tender, at least, that its expression was tears Her sensi- 
bilities were so weak and tremulous, that perhaps they ought not 
to be talked about in a book I was told by Di Pestler (now a 
most doll Fishing lady’s physician, with a sumptuous dark-green 
carnage, a prospect of speedy knighthood, and a house in 
Manchester Square) that her gnef at weaning the child was a 
sight that would have unmanned a Herod He was very soft- 
hearted many 5 ears ago, and his wife was mortally jealous of Mrs 
Amelia, then and long afterwards 

Perhaps the doctor’s lady had good reason for her jealousy 
most women shared it, of those who formed the small circle of 
Amelia’s acquamtance, and were quite angry at the enthusiasm 
with which the other sex regarded her For almost all men who 
came near her loved her , though no doubt they would be at a loss 
to tell you why She was not brilliant, nor witty, nor wise over- 
much, nor extraordinarily handsome But wherever she went she 
touched and charmed every one of the male sex,^s invariably as 
she awakened the scoin and incredulity of her own sisterhood I 
think it was her weakness which was her principal charm — a kind 
of sweet submission and softness, which seemed to appeal to each 
man she met for his sympathy and protection We have seen how 
m the regiment, though she spoke but to few of George’s comrades 
there, all the swords of the young fellows at the mess-table would 
have leapt from their scabbards to fight round her , and so it was 
in the little narrow lodging-house and circle at Fulham, she 
interested and pleased everybody If she had been Mrs Mango 
herself, of the great house of Mango, Plantain, and Go , Crutched 
Friars, and the magnificent proprietress of the Pineries, Fulham, 
who gave summer dejeuners frequented by Dukes and Earls, and 
drove about the parish with magnificent yellow liveries and bay 
horses, such as the royal stables at Kensington themselves could 
not turn out — I say had she been Mrs Mango herself, or her son’s 
wife, Lady Mary Mango (daughter of the Earl of Castlemouldy, 
who condescended to marry the head of the firm), the tradesmen 
of the neighbourhood could not pay her more honour than they 
invariably showed to the gentle young widt?w, when she passed by 
their doors, or made her humble purchases at their shops 

Thus it was not only Mr Pestler, the medical man, but Mr 
Linton, the young assistant, who doetoied the servant-maids and 
small tradesmen, and might be seen any day reading the Times 
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in the surest i > 5 who ojionly dtM lared luiaaelt the ot Mrs 

Osborne He was a personable ^oung gentleman, mf>rt welcome at 
Mis Bedley’s lodgings than his principal , and it anything went 
wiong with rreoigy, he would drop m twice or tl in^ in the day, 
to sec the little chap, and without so much as the thought of a 
fee He would abstract lozenges, tamarinds, and other produce 
fiom the surgery diawers for little Georgy's benefit, and compoimded 
diaughts and mixtuie-^. for him of miraculous sweetness, so that it 
w^as quite a plea^uie to the child to be ailing He and Pestler, 
his chief, sate up two whole nights b\ the boy m that momentous 
and aw^ful week when Georgj^ had the measles, and when you 
would have thought, fiom the mother’s terror, that there had neier 
been measles m the world before Would the\ have done as much 
for other people *2 Did they sit up for the folks at the Pineries, 
w^ben Ralph Plantagenet, and Gwendoline, and Guinever Mango 
had the same juvenile complaint *2 Did they sit up for little Mary 
Clapp, the landlord’s daughter, who actually caught the disease of 
little Georgy Truth compels one to say, no They slept quite 
undisturbed, at least as far as she was concerned — pronounced hers 
to be a slight case, w Inch would almost cure itself, sent her m a 
draught or tw<r^ and threw in bark wdien the child rallied, with 
perfect indifference, and just for foim^s sake 

Again, there was the httle French chevalier opposite, who gave 
les««ons in his nativ e tongue at various schools in the neighbourhood, 
and who might be heard m his apartment of nights playing tremulous 
old gavottes and minuets, on a wheezy old fiddle Whenever this 
poTvdered and courteous old man, who never missed a Sunday at 
the convent chapel at Hammersmith, and who was in all respects, 
thoughts, conduct, and bearing, utterly unlike the bearded savages 
of his nation, w ho curse perfidious Albion, and scowl at you from 
over their cigars in the Quadrant arcades at the present da;> — 
wrhenever the old Chevalier de Talonrouge spoke of Mi*='tress 
Osborne, he %vould first finish his pinch of snuff, flick away the 
remaining particles of dust wuth a gi aceful wa^te of his hand, 
gather up his fingers again into a bunch, and, bringing them up 
to his mouth, blow them open with a kiss, exclaiming, Ah^ la 
d%mne cieatuye ^ He vowed and protested that when Amelia 
walked in the Biompton lanes flowers grew in profusion under 
her feet He called little Georgy Cupid, and asked him news of 
Venus, his mamma , and told the astonished Bettv Flanagan that 
she was one of the Graces, and the favourite attendant of the Meine 
des AmoufS 

Instances might be multiplied of this easily gamed and un- 
conscious popularity Did not Mr Bmny, the mild and genteel 

p 
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curate of tlie district chapel, wIik h the family attended, call 
assiduously upoo the daiulle the little boy on Ins knee, 

and offer to teach him Latin, to the anger of the eldeily virgin, 
his sibtei, \\ho kept house for him *2 ‘Theie is nothing m her, 
Beilby,’ the latter lady vould say ^Wheu she comes to tea here 
she does not speak a vord during the vhole evening She is but 
a poor lar kadaisical creature, and it is my belief has no heart at 
all It IS only her pretty fa< e vvhich all you gentlemen admiie so 
Miss Grits, who has thousand pounds, and expectations besides, 
has tv, ice as much character, and is a thousand times more agree- 
able to taste ^ and if she v,eie good-looking I know that you 
i\ould think her perfection ’ 

Yery likely AIi«s Binny vas right to a great extent It ^s the 
pretty face which creates s^-mpathy m the hearts of men, those 
wicked rogues A woman may possess the wisdom and chastity 
of Mmerva, and ve give no heed to her, if she has a plain face 
What folly vill not a p<ur of bnght eyes make pardonable ^ What 
duiness may not red lips and sv eet accents render pleasant *2 And 
so, with their usual sense of justice, ladies argue that because a 
w Oman is handsome, therefore she is a fool Oh, ladies, ladies f 
some there are of you 'who are neither handsome wise 

These are but trivial incidents to recount m the life of our 
heroine Her tale does not deal m wonders, as the gentle reader 
has already no doubt perceived , and if a journal had been kept of 
her proceedings during the seven ^ears after the birth of her son, 
there would be found few incidents more remarkable m it than 
that of the measles, recorded m the foregoing page Yes, one day, 
and greatly to her wonder, the Heverend Mr Binny, just mentioned, 
asked her to change her name of Osborne for his ow n , when, with 
deep blushes, and tears m her eyes and voice, she thanked him for 
his regard for her, expressed gratitude for his attentions to her 
and to her poor little boy, but said that she never, never could 
think of any but- — but the husband whom she had lost 

On the twenty-fifth of April and the eighteenth of June, the 
days of her marriage and widowhood, she kept her room entirely, 
consecrating them (and we do not know how many hours of solitary 
night-thought, her little boy sleeping in his crib by her bedside) 
to the memory of that departed fnend During the day she was 
more active She had to teach George to read and to write, and 
a little to draw She read books, m order«-that she might tell him 
stories from them As his eyes opened, and his mind expanded, 
under the influence of the outward nature round about him, she 
taught the child, to the best of her humble power, to acknowledge 
the Maker of all , and every night and every morning he and she 
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— (m that awful and touching communion which I think must 
bring a thrill to the heart of every man who witnesses or who 
remembers it) — the mother and the little boy — prajed to Our 
Fatlier together, the mother pleading with all her gentle lieart, the 
child lisping after her as she sjjoke And each time they prayed 
to God to bless dear iiapa, as if he w ere aliir e and m the room 
with them 

To wash and dress this young gentleman — to take him for a 
run of the mornings, before breakfast, and the retieat of grandpapa 



for ‘ business ’ — to make for him the most wonderful and ingenious 
dresses, for which end the thrifty widow cut up and altered every 
available little bit of finery which she possessed out of her wardrobe 
during her marriage — for Mrs Osborne herself (greatly to her 
mother’s vexation, who preferred fine clothes, especially since her 
misfortunes) always wore a black gown, and a straw bonnet with 
a black ribbon— occupied her many hours of the day Others she 
had to spare, at the service of her mother and her old father She 
had taken the pains to leffrn, and used to play enbbage with this 
gentleman on the nights when he did not go to his club She 
sang for him when he was so minded, and it was a good sign, for 
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he m\anably fell into a comfortable sleep durm^ the music She 
wrote out his numerous memoiids, letters, prospectuses, and pjro- 
jects It was in her handvuitmg that most of the old gentleman’s 
former acfinaintances "w ere infoi med that he had become an agent 
for the Black Diamond and Anti-Oinder Goal Company, and could 
supply his friends and the public with the best coals at — s per 
chaldron All he did was to sign the cireulais with his flourish 
and signature, and direct them m a shaky, clerk-like hand One 
of the^e papers wjus sent to Major Dobbin, — Begt , care of Messrs 
Co^ and Gieenwood , but the Major being m Madras at the time, 
had no particular call for coals He knew, though, the hand which 
had written the prospectus Good God ^ what would he not have 
gi\eii to hold it m his own J A second prospectus came out, 
informing the Major that J Sedley and Companj^, having established 
agencies at Oporto, Bordeaux, and St Mary’s, were enabled to offer 
to their fi lends and the public generally, the finest and most 
celebrated growths of ports, sheiiies, and claret wunes at reasonable 
prues, and under extraordinaiy advantages Acting upon this 
hint, Dobbin furiously canvassed the governor, the commander-in- 
chiet, the judges, the regiments, and everybody whom he knew in 
the Presidency, and sent home to Sedley and Co ^orders for wme 
which perfectly astonished Mr Sedley and Mr Clapp, who was the 
Co in the business But no more orders came after that first 
burst of good fortune, on which poor old Sedley was about to build 
a house m the City, a regiment of clerks, a dock to himself, and 
toi respondents all over the woild The old gentleman’s foimer 
tade in wune had gone the curses of the messroom assailed Major 
Dobbin for the vile drinks he had been the means of introducing 
theie , and he bought back a great quantity of the wine, and sold 
at at public outcry, at an enormous loss to himself As for Jos, 
who was by this time promoted to a seat at the Revenue Board at 
Calcutta, he was wild with rage when the post brought him out 
a bundle of these bacchanalian prospectuses, with a private note 
from his father, telling Jos that his senior counted upon him in 
this enterprise, and had consigned a quantity of select wines to 
him, as per invoice, drawing bills upon him for the amount of the 
same Jos, who would no more have it supposed that his father, 
Jos Sedley’s father, of the Board of Revenue, was a wine-merchant 
asking for orders, than that he was Jack Ketch, refused the bills 
With scorn, wrote back contumeliously to tte old gentleman, bidding 
him to mind his own affairs , and the protested paper coming back, 
Sedley and Co had to take it up with •the profits which they had 
made out of the Madras venture, and with a little portion of 
Emmy’s savings 
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Be-ideo her pension of fifty pounds a ^ear, there had been fire 
hundred pound% as her husband's exerutor statedj left m the 
agents’ hands a.fc the time of Ooborne^s demise, winch sum, 
George’s guaidian. Bobbin piopo&ed to put out at b per cent in 
an Indian house of agency Mr Scdley, '^vho thought the l^Iajor 
had some roguish intentions of his own about the money, was 
strongly against this plan , and he r ent to the agents to protest 
personally against the employment of the money in question, when 
he learned, to his surpiise, that there had been no such sum in 
their hands, that all the late Captain’s assets did not amount to a 
hundred pounds, and that the fi\e hundred pounds m question 
must be a separate sum, of which Major Dobbin knew the parti- 
culars More than ever convinced that there was some roguery, 
old Sedley pursued the Major As his daughter’s nearest friend, 
he demanded, with a high hand, a statement of the late Captain’s 
accounts Bobbin’s stammering, blushing, and awkwardness added 
to the other’s convictions that he had a rogue to deal vith, and 
in a majestic tone he told that officer a piece of his mind, as he 
called it, simply stating his belief that the Major was unlav fully 
detaining his laje son-in-la^’s money 

Bobbin at this lost all patience, and if his accuser had not been 
so old and so broken, a quarrel might ha\e ensued between them 
at the Slaughteis’ Coffee House, m a box of which place of enter- 
tainment the gentlemen had their colloquy ‘ Come upstairs, sir/ 
lisped out the Major insist on your coming upstairs, and I 
will show which IS the injured party, poor George or I , ’ and, 
dragging the old gentleman up to his bedroom, he produced from 
his desk Osborne’s accounts, and a bundle of I O U’s whicli 
the latter had given, who, to do him justice, was always ready to 
give an I O U ^He paid his bills in England,’ Bobbin added, 

^ but he had not a hundred pounds m the woild when he fell I 
and one oi two of his brother officers made up the little sum, which 
was all that we could spare, and you dare to tell us that we are 
tiying to cheat the widow and the orphan ’ Sedley was very 
contrite and humbled, though the fact is, that William Bobbin 
had told a great falsehood to the old gentleman , having himself 
given every shilling of the money, having buried his friend, and 
paid all the fees and charges incident upon the calamity and the 
removal of poor Ameli%, 

About these expenses old Sedley had never given hnnself any 
trouble to think, nor any other relative of Amelia, nor Amelia her- 
self, indeed She trusted to Major Dobbin as an accountant, took 
hite somewhat confused calculations for granted, and never once 
suspected how much she was in his debt 
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Twice or tliriee in the year, according to her promise, she Trrote 
him letters to Madras, letters all about little Georgy How he 
treasured these papers ' Whenever Amelia wiote he answered, 
and not until then But he sent over endless remembrances of 
himself to his godson and to her He ordeied and sent a box of 
scarfs, and a grind ivoiy of chess-men fiom China The pawns 
were little green-and-white men, with real swords and shields , 
the knights were on horseback, the castles were on the backs of 
elephants ‘^Mra Mango’s own set at the Pineries was not so fine,’ 
Mr Pestler remarked These chess-men were the delight of 
Georgy’s life, who printed his first letter in acknowledgment of 
this gift of his godpapa He sent over preserves and pickles, which 
latter the young gentleman tried surreptitiously in the sideboard, 
and half killed himself w ith eating He thought it was a judgment 
upon him for stealing, they were so hot Emmy wrote a comical 
little account of this mishap to the Major it pleased him to think 
that her spirits were rallying, and that she could be merry some- 
times now He sent over a pair of shawls, a white one for her, 
and a black one with palm-leaves for her mother, and a pair of led 
scarfs, as winter wrap^iers, for old Mr Sedley anji George The 
shawls were 'worth fifty guineas apiece at the very least, as Mrs 
Sedley knew She wore hers in state at church at Brompton, and 
was congratulated by her female friends upon the splendid acquisi- 
tion Emmy’s, too, became prettily her modest black gown 
‘ What a pity it is she won’t think of him,’ Mrs Sedley remarked 
to Mrs Clapp, and to all her friends of Brompton ^ Jos never 
sent us such presents, lam sure, and grudges us everything It 
is evident that the Major is over head and ears in love with her 
and yet, whenever I so much as hint it, she turns red and begins 
to cry, and goes and sits upstairs with her miniature I’m sick of 
that miniature I wish we had never seen those odious purse- 
proud Osbornes ’ 

Amidst such humble scenes and associates George’s eaily youth 
was passed, and the hoy grew up delicate, sensitive, imperious, 
woman-bred — domineering the gentle mother whom he loved with 
passionate affection He ruled all the rest of the little woild 
round about him As he grew, the elders were amazed at his 
haughty manner and his constant likeness to his father He asked 
questions about everything, as inquiring 35«uth will do The pio™ 
fimdity of his remarks and interrogatories astonished his old grand- 
father, who perfectly bored the club at the tavern with stones 
about the little lad’s learning and genius He suffered his grand- 
mother with a good-humoured indifference The small circle round, 
about him believed that the equal of the boy d^^d not exist upon 
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the eaitli Geoigy inherited his fathers pride, and perhaps thought 
they weie not throng 

When he gitw to be about six jeais old, Dobbin began to iirite 
to him very much The Major wanted to heir that Georgy tv as 
going to a school, and hoped he would acquit himself with credit 
theie or would he ha\e a good tiitoi at hume'^ it was time that 
he should begin to learn, ami his godfather and giiaidian hmted 
that he hoped to be allowed to defray the charges of the bo;^’s 
education, wdiich would fall heavily upon Ins mother’s -tiaiteiied 
income The Major, in a word, was always thinking about Amelia 
and her little boy, and by ordeis to his agents kept the latter 
provided w ith picture-books, paint-boxes, desks, and all conceivable 
implements of amusement and instruction Three da%s before 
George’s sixth birthday, a gentleman in a gig, accompanied b^ a 
servant, drove up to Mr Sedlejr’s house, and asked to see l^jCi'^tei 
George Osborne it was Mr Woolsey, military tailor, of Conduit 
Street, who came at the Major’s order to measure the young 
gentleman for a suit of cloth clothes He had had the honour of 
making for the Captain, the young gentleman’s father 

Sometimes, too, and by the Major’s desire, no doubt, his sisters, 
the Misses Dobbin, would call m the family carnage to take 
Amelia and the little hoy a drive if they were so inclined The 
patronage and kindness of these ladies was very uncomfortable to 
Amelia, but she bore it meekly enough, for her nature was to 
yield , and, besides, the carnage and its splendours gave little 
Georgy immense pleasure The ladies begged occasionally that 
the child might pass a day with them, and he was always glad to 
go to that hue garden-house at Denmark Hill, where they lived, 
and where there were such fine grapes m the hothouses and peaches 
on the wails 

One day they kindly came over to Amelia -vrith news which 
they were sme would delight her — something ver'^ interesting 
about their dear William 

‘ What was it ^ w as he coming home 1 ’ she asked w ith pleasure 
beaming in her eyes 

*Oh no — not the least — but they had very good reason to 
believe that dear William was about to be married — and to a 
relation of a very dear friend of Ajmeha’s — to Miss Glorvma 
O’Dowd, Sir Michael O’Dowd’s sister, who had gone out to jom 
Lady O’Dowd at Mad:ms — a very beautiful and accomplished girl, 
eveiybody said ’ 

Amelia said Oh ^ ’ Amelia was very ver'^ ^2*-PPy indeed But 
she supposed Glorvma could not be like her old acquaintance, who 
was most kind* — ^but — but she w as very happy indeed And by 
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some impulse, of wbuii I cannot explain the meaning, she took 
Geoii^e in lu i arms an<l kissed him ^ith an extiaurdmary tendoi- 
ness Her r\ts weie ♦{uite moist when she put the child down, 
and she Ffarctl^ s]>uke a word during the whole of the drive — 
though she was so veiy happy indeed 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

A CYXICAL CHAPTER 

UR duty now takes us back for a brief space to 
some old Hampshire acquaintances of ours, 
whose hopes re««pecting the disposal of their 
rich kinswoman’s property were so woefully 
disappointed After counting upon thirty 
thousand pounds from his sister, it was a heavy 
blow to Bute Crawley to receive but five , out 
of which sum, when he had paid his own debts anQ those of Jim, 
his son at college, a very small fragment remained to poition off 
his four plain daughters Mrs Bute never knew, or at least never 
acknowledged, how far her own tyrannous behaviour had tended 
to rum her husband All that woman could do, she vowed and 
piotested she had done Was it her fault if she did not possess 
those sycophantic arts whicli her hypocntal nepbew, Pitt Crawley, 
practised ? She wished him all the happiness which he merited 
out of his ill-gotten gams ^ At least the money wnll remain in the 
farailj^,’ she said charitably ‘Pitt will never spend it, my dear, 
that IS quite ceitain , for a greater miser does not exist in England, 
and he is as odious, though in a different way, as his spendthrift 
brother, the abandoned Rawdon ’ 

So Mrs Bute, after the first shock of rage and disappointment, 
began to accommodate herself as best she could to her altered 
fortunes, and to save and retrench with all her might She in- 
structed her daughters how to bear poverty cheerfully, and invented 
a thousand notable methods to conceal or evade it She took them 
about to balls and public places in the neighbourhood, with praise- 
worthy energy, nay, she entertained herTTriends m a hospitable 
comfortable manner at the Rectory, and much more frequently than 
before dear Miss Crawley’s legacy had fallen in Prom her 
outward bearing nobody would have supposed that the family had 
been disappointed in thezr expectations or have guessed from her 
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fiequent appearance in public Inm slie pint Led and &t«ir\€d at 
home Her giils had. more millmer^s Itirntiiie than tLo\ had ever 
enjo^^ed before They appealed persevenngh at the Whnchebter 
and Southampton assemblies ^ the^ penetratetl to Cowes fur the 
race-balls and regatta-gaieties there ^ and their carnage, with the 
horses taken from the plough, was at work perpetually, until it 
began almost to be belie\eil that the four sisters had had fortunes 
left them by their aunt, whose name the famih iie\tr mentioned 
in public but wuth the most tender gratitude and legard I know 
no soit of luring which is more frequent m Vanity Fair than this ^ 
and it may be remarked how people who piaetise it take credit to 
themselves for their hypocrisy, and fancy that they are exceedingly 
vutuous and praiseworthy, because they are able to deceive the 
wozld with regard to the extent of their means 

Mrs Bute certainly thought herself one of the most virtuous 
women in England, and the sight of her happy family was an 
edifying one to strangers They were so cheerful, so loving, so 
well-educated, so simple ^ Martha painted flowers exquisitely, 
and furnished half the chanty-bazaars in the county Emma was 
a regular County Bulbul, and her verses m the ILim 2 Jsktre 
Telegraph wefL the glory of its Poet’s Corner Fanny and Matilda 
sang duets together, mamma playing the piano, and the other two 
sisters sitting with then arms round each other’s waists, and 
listening affectionately Nobody saw the poor girls drumming at 
the duets in private No one saw mamma drilling them rigidly 
hour alter hour In a word, Mrs Bute put a good face against 
fortune, and kept up appearances m the most \irtuous manner 
Everything that a good and respectable mother could do Mrs 
Bute did She got over yachting-men from Southampton, parsons 
from the Cathedral Close at Winchester, and officers from the 
barracks there She tiied to inveigle the young barristers at 
assizes, and encouraged Jim to bring home friends with whom he 
went out hunting with the H H lYhat w ill not a mother do 
for the benefit of her beloved ones *2 

Between such a woman and her bi other -in -law, the odiou*:^ 
Baronet at the Hall, it is manifest that there could be very little 
in common The rupture between Bute and his brother Sir Pitt 
was complete , indeed, between Sir Pitt and the whole county, to 
which the old man was a scandal His dislike for respectable 
society increased witlTage, and the lodge-gates had not opened to 
a gentleman’s carnage-wheels since Pitt and Lady Jane came to 
pay their visit of duty alter their marriage 

That was an awful and unfortunate visit, never to be thought 
of by the fami]y without horroi Pitt begged his wife, with a 
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^diastly con iifp nance, never to speak of it ^ and it was only through 
Mrs Bute k who stiil knew e^erj thing which took place at 

the Halk that the <nrcumstaiices ot Sir Pitts reception of his son 
and tLiugliter-in-l tw were evei known at all 

As they drove up the avenue of the park in their neat and 
well-appointed carnage, Pitt remarked with dismay and wrath 
great gaps among the trees — his trees — which the old Baronet was 
felling entirely without licence The park wore an aspect of utter 
dreaiiness and rum The diives weie ill kept, and the neat 
( arriage splashed and floundered in muddy pools along the road 
The great sweep in fiont of the terrace and entrance stair was 
black and covered with mosses the once trim flower-beds rank 
and weedy Shutters were up along almost the whole line of the 
house ;» the great hall-door was unbarred after much ringing of the 
bell , an individual in ribbons was seen flitting up the black oak 
stair, as Horrocks at length admitted the heir of Queen’s Crawley 
and his bride into the halls of their fathers He led the way into 
Sir Pitt’s ‘ Library,’ as it was called, the fiunes of tobacco growing 
stionger as Pitt and Lady Jane approached that apartment ^Sir 
Pitt ain’t very well,’ Horrocks remarked apologetically, and hinted 
that his master was afflicted wnth lumbago 

The library looked out on the front walk and park Sir Pitt 
had opened one of the windows, and was bawling out thence to 
the postilhon and Pitt’s servant, w^ho seemed to he about to take 
the baggage down 

^ Don’t move none of them trunks,’ he cried, pointing with 
pipe which he held in his hand ‘ It’s only a morning visi^, 
Tucker, you fool Lor’, what cracks that ofl boss has in his heels h 
Ain’t there no one at the King’s Head to rub ’em a little ^ How ' 
do, Pitt ? How do, my dear ? Come to see the old man, hay ^ 
’Gad — ^you’ve a pretty face, too You ain’t like that old horse- 
godmother, your mother Come and give old Pitt a kiss, like a 
good little gal ’ 

The embrace disconcerted the daughter-in-law somewhat, as 
the caresses of old gentlemen unshorn and perfumed with tobacco 
might well do But she remembered that her brother Southdown 
had mustachios, and smoked cigars, and submitted to the Baronet 
with a tolerable grace 

‘ Pitt has got vat,’ said the Baronet, after this mark of affection 
‘ Does he read ee very long zermons, my deal ^ Hundredth Psalm, 
Evening Hymn, hay, Pitt *2 Go and get a glass of Malmsey and a 
cake for my Lady T me, Horrocks, you great big booby, and don’t 
stand steanng theie like a fat pig I won’t ask you to stop, my 
dear^ } oil’ll find it too stoopid, and so should I foo along a Pitt 
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Fni an ol<l man no^, ainl like my own ways^ and my pipe ami 
backgammon oi a night ’ 

‘I can pla> at backgammon, feir, said Lad> Jane, laughing 
used to pla^^ with papa and Misa Cia’wk\, didn t I, Mr 
Crawley 

‘Lady Jane can play, sir, at the game to which }oa state that 
you are so partial/ Pitt said haughtily 

‘But she wawn't stop for all that Xaw, naw, goo back to 
Mudbury and give Mrs Bmcer a benefit or diive down to the 
Rectory, and ask Buty tor a dinner He’ll be charmed to see jou, 
you know , he’s so much obliged to you for gittin’ the old w Oman’s 
money Ha, ha ^ Some of it will do to patch up the Hall when 
I’m gone ’ 

‘ I perceive, sir,’ said Pitt, with a heightened voice, ‘ that your 
people w ill cut dow n the timber ’ 

‘ Yees, yees, very fine w^eather, and seasonable for the time of 
year,’ Sir Pitt answered, who had suddenly grown deaf ‘ But 
I’m gittin’ old, Pitt, now Law bless y ou, you ain’t far from fiftj 
yourself But he wears well, my pretty Lady Jane, don’t he’? 
It’s all godliness, sobriety, and a moral life Look at me, I’m not 
^ery fur from'^fowpscore — he, he • ’ and he laughed, and took snuff, 
and leered at her and pinched her hand 

Pitt once more brought the con\ersation back to the timber 
but the Baronet was deaf again in an instant 

‘I’m gittin’ very old, and have been cruel bad this yeai with 
the lumbago I shan’t be here now for long , but I’m glad ee’ve 
come, daughter-in-law I like ;j^our face, Lady Jane it’s got none 
of the damned high -boned Binkie look in it , and 1 11 give ee 
something pretty, my dear, to go to Court in ’ And he shuffled 
across the room to a cupboard, from which he took a little old 
case containing jewels of some value ‘ Take that,’ said he, ‘ my 
dear , it belonged to my mother, and aftei wards to the first Lady 
Binkie Pretty pearls — never gave ’em the ironmonger’s daughter 
No, no Take ’em and put ’em up quick,’ said he, thrusting the 
case into his daughter’s hand, and claiiping the door of the cabinet 
to, as Horrocks entered with a solver and refreshments 

‘ What have > ou a been and given Pitt’s wife ^ ’ said the in- 
dividual in ribbons, when Pitt and Lady Jane had taken leave of 
the old gentleman It was Miss Horrocks, the butler’s daughter — 
the cause of the sc??!idal throughout the county — the lady who 
reigned now’ almost supreme at Queen’s Crawley 

The rise and pi ogress of those Ribbons had been marked with 
dismay by the county and family The Ribbons opened an account 
at the Mudbtyry Branch Savmgs Bank, the Ribbons drove to 
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ehmcl), iiionr/polisiiiL'’ the pon\ cliaise, "^vlnch was for the use of the 
aeivaiits at the Hall The domestics \veie dismissed at her 
pleasure The Seot< Ii gardeiiei, uiio stdl lingered on the pienuses, 
taking a pridt in his walls and hothouses, and indeed making a 
j»retty good livelihood hy the garden, which he faimed, and of 
whirh he sold the produce *it Southampton, found the Hibbons 
eatmg pern hes on a sunshinv morning at the south wall, and had 
his ears bo\cd when he remonstrated about this attack on his 
property He and his Scotch wife and his Scotch children, the 
only respectable inhabitants of Queen^s Crawley, were forced to 
migrate, ivith their goods and their chattels, and left the stately 
comfortable gardens to go to waste, and the flower beds to run 
to seed Pour Lady Ci aw ley’s rose-garden became the dreariest 
wilderness Only two or three domestics shuddered in the bleak 
old servants’-hall The stables and offices were vacant, and shut 
up, and half ruined Sir Pitt lived in private, and boozed nightly 
With Horrocks, his butler or house-steward (as he now began to 
be called), and the abandoned Ribbons The times were very 
much changed since the period when she drove to Mudbury in the 
spring cart, and called the small tradesmen ‘ sir ’ It may have 
been shame, or it may have been dislike of his neighooms, but the 
old cynic of Queen’s Crawley hardly issued from his park-gates at 
all now He quarrelled with his agents, and screwed his tenants 
by letter His days were passed m conducting his own correspond- 
ence , the lawyers and farm-baihffs, who had to do business with 
him, could not reach him but through the Ribbons, who leceived 
them at the door of the housekeepei’s room, which commanded 
the hack entrance by which they were admitted , and so the 
Baronet’s daily perplexities increased, and his embarrassments 
multiplied round him 

The horror of Pitt Crawley may be imagined, as these reports 
of his father’s dotage reached the most exemplary and correct of 
gentlemen He trembled daily lest he should hear that the 
Ribbons was proclaimed his second legal modier-in-law After 
that first and last visit, his father’s name was never mentioned in 
Pitt’s polite and genteel establishment It was the skeleton in 
his house, and all the family walked by it in terror and silence 
The Countess Southdown kept on chopping per coach at the lodge- 
gate the most exciting tracts — tracts which ought to frighten the 
hair off your head Mrs Bute at the Parsonage nightly looked 
out to see if the sky was red over the elms behind which the 
Hall stood, and the mansion was on fire Sir G Wapshot and 
Sir H Fuddiestone, old fiicnds of the house, wouldn’t sit on the 
bench with Sir Pitt at quartei sessions and cut hjm dead in the 
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High Stieet of Soiitharapton, '^here the reprobate stoml offeniiu 
hii» duty old hand:, to thtm. Xothn*g hid a.n> itpop Liiii ^ 

he put hiS bands into his pockets, and LiiU'^t out laugiuog, as he 
scrambled into hxs cainage-and-fuur he ii<^ed to bnist out laughing 
at Lady Southdown’s tracts , and he laughed at his and at 

the world, and at the Ribbons when she ■v^a':. angr;>, ■which wa> not 
seldom 

Miss Horrocks was installed as houcckeepei it Qiu en’s Crawley, 
and ruled all the domestics there with great iiii]eat^ and rigour 
Adi the seri^ants were instructed to address her a* mum ’ or 
‘madam/ — and there was one little maid, on lici promotion, who 
peifaisted in calhng her ‘my lady/ "without any lebuke on the 
p irt of the housekeeper ‘ There has been better laaics, and there 
has been worker, Hester,’ was Miss Horrocks’ reply to this compli- 
ment of her mfeiior so she ruled, having supreme power o\er all 
except hei fathei, whom, howeier, she treated with considerable 
haughtiness, warning him not to be too familiar in his behaviour 
to one ‘ as was to be a Baronet’s lady ’ Indeed, she rehearsed 
that exalted part in life with great satisfaction to ber-.elf, and to 
the amusement of old Sir Pitt, who chuckled at her airs and 
graces, and wTbuld laugh by the hour together at her assumptions 
of dignity and imitations of genteel life He swore it was as good 
as a play to see her in the character of a fine dame, and he made 
her put on one of the fiist Lady Crawley’s Court-dresses, swearing 
(entirely to MibS Horrocks’ own concurrence) that the dress became 
her prodigiously, and threatening to drive her off that very instant 
to Court in a coach-and-foiir She had the ransacking of the 
wardrobes of the two defunct ladies, and cut and hacked their 
posthumous finery so as to suit her own tastes and figure And 
she would have liked to take possession of their jewels and trinkets 
too , but the old Baronet had locked them away in his private 
cabinet, nor could she coax or wheedle him out of the ke;^s And 
it is a fact, that some time after she left Queen’s Crawley a copy- 
book belonging to this lady was discovered, which showeel that she 
had taken gieat pains in private to learn the art of writing in 
geneial, and especially of writing her own name as Lady Crawley, 
Lady Betsy Horrocks, Lady Elizabeth Crawley, etc 

Though the good people of the Parsonage never went to the 
Hall, and shunned the horrid old dotard its ownei, yet they kept 
a strict knowledge <5f all that happened there, and were looking 
out every day for the catastrophe for which Miss Horrocks was 
also eager But Fate intervened enviously, and prevented her 
from receiving the leward due to such immaculate love and virtue 

One day the Baronet surprised 'her ladyship,’ as he jocularly 
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called her, seated at that old and tuneless piano in the drawing- 
rnooi, wiiioli had scarcely hecii touched since Becky Shaip pla^^ed 
(piadrilles upon it Heated at the piano with the utmost gia^itv, 
and squalling to the best of her power in imitation of the music 
’which she had sometimes heaid The little kitchenmaid on her 
prumotion was standing at her mistress’s side, quite delighted, 
during the operation, and wagging her head np and down, and 
crying, ‘Lor, mum, ’ti^ bittiful,’ — just like a geuteel sycophant m 
a real draw-ing-ruom 



This incident made the old Baronet roar with laughter, as 
usual He narrated the circumstance a dozen times to Horrocks 
in the course of the e’renmg, and greatly to the discomfiture of 
Miss Horrocks He thiummed on the table as if it had been a 
musical instrument, and squalled in imitatlGn of her manner of 
singing He vowed that such a beautiful voice ought to be 
cultivated, and declared she ought to have singing-masters, in 
which proposals she saw nothing ridiculous He was m great 
spirits that night , and diank with his friend and butlei an 
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extiaordmary quantity of rum-and-\\<iter — at a very Lite hour the 
faithful f I lend and domestic conducted his master to liis lied room 

Half an hour afterwaids there -^as a great hurry and bustle m 
the house Lights went about from windo'v^ to wiiidoir\ m the 
lonely desolate old Hall, ^heieof but or three loom'- ^ere 
ordinarily occupied by its oi;\ner Pre'sentl^, a boy on a pony 
went gdlopmg oft to Mudburj, to the doctors hou=ie* there And 
m another hour (by -which fact we ascertain how carefully the 
excellent Mrs Bute Crawley had always kept up an understanding 
With the great house) that lady in her clogs and calash, the 
Reverend Bute Crawley, and James Crawley, her son, had walked 
over from the Rectory through the park, and had entered the 
mansion by the open hall-door 

They passed through the hall and the small oak parlour, on the 
table of which stood the three tumblers and the empty rum-bottlc 
which had served for Sir Pitt’s carouse, and through that apartment 
into Sir Pitt’s study, where thev found Miss HorrocLs, of the 
guilty ribbons, with a wild air, trying at the presses and escritoires 
with a bunch of keys She dropped them with a scream of terror, 
as little Mrs dBute’s e>es flashed out at her from under her black 
calash 

^ Look at that, James and Mr Crawley,’ cried Mrs Bute, 
pointing at the scared figure of the black-eyed, guilt> wench 

^ He gave ’em me , he gave ’em me ^ ’ she cried 
Gave them you, you abandoned creature ’ ’ sci earned Mrs 
Bute ' Bear witness, Mr Crawley, we found this good-fur- 
nothing woman in the act of stealing your brother’s propeity , and 
she wull be hanged, as I always said she would ’ 

Betsy Horrocks, quite daunted, flung herself down on her knees, 
bursting into tears But those who know a really good woman 
are aware that she is not in a hurry to forgive, and that the 
humiliation of an enemy is tiiumph to her soul 

‘ Ring the bell, James,’ Mrs Bute said ‘ Go on ringing it till 
the people come ’ The three or foui domestics resident m the 
deserted old house came presently at that jangling and continued 
summons 

‘Put that woman m the strong-room,’ she said ‘We caught 
her in the act of lobbmg Sir Pitt Mr Crawley, you’ll make out 
her committal — and,^eddoes, you’ll driire her over in the spring- 
cart, in the morning, to Southampton Gaol ’ 

‘My dear,’ interposed the Magistrate and Rector — ‘she’s 
only ’ 

‘ Are there no handcuffs ^ ’ Mrs Bute continued, stamping in 
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her clogs ‘Tbcicu-^ed to })l Landuiii^ Where’s the cieature’s 
cibuminable f itliei ^ ’ 

‘He did gne Yni im,' cried poor Betsy ‘didn’t he, 

Hester 1 Yon sw Sir Pitt — ;^ou know ;^ou did — give ’Ciii me, 
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ever so long ago — the day after Mudbury fan not that I want 
’em Take ’em if you think they ain’t mine ’ And here the 
uuiiappy wretch pulled out fiom her pocket a large pair of paste 
shoe-buckles which had excited her admiiation and which she had 
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jufet appiopriated out of one of the bookca-t in the ^tucH "^hfre 
they had lam 

‘Law, L^ how’ could 30U lor to tt U su< li a WKhed '»tor\ ' 
said Hestei, the little kitchenniaid late on her proniotiun — ‘ am* 
to Madam Crawdey, so good and land, and his rt\ rmre (witn a 
curt‘=^ey), and you may search all ?n?/ boxes, mum, I in sure, and 
here’s m> kejs as I’m an honest giil th<mgh of pore pirerits and 
workhouse bred — and it you find so much as a beggarly bit of lace 
or a silk stocking out of all the gownds as y*nC\t had the pa king 
of may I never go to church agm ’ 

‘Give up yeiir keys, ;^ou hardened hissed out the 

\iituoas little lady in the calash 

‘And here’s a candle, mum, and if voii please, mum, I can 
show you her room, mum, and the press in the housekeeper’s room, 
mum, where she keeps heaps and heaps ot things, mum,’ cried out 
the eager little Hestei with a profusion of curtse;^s 

‘ Hold ;^our tongue, if you please I know the room wrhieli the 
cieature occupies perfectly well Mrs Brown, ha-ve the goodness 
to come with me, and, Beddoes, don’t you lose sight of that 
woman,’ said Mis Bute, seizing the candle — ‘Mr Crawley, you 
had better go wpstairs, and see that they are not murdeimg 30U1 
unfortunate brother’ — and the calash, escoited by Mrs Brown, 
walked away to the apartment which, as she said truly, she knew 
peifectiy well 

Bute went upstairs, and found the doctor from Mudbury, with 
the frightened Hox rocks, over his master m a chair They were 
tr^-ing to bleed Sir Pitt Crawley 

With the early morning an express was sent off to Mr Pitt 
Crawley by the Hector’s lad>, who assumed the command of 
everything, and had watched the old Baronet through the night 
He had been brought back to a sort of life , he could not speak, 
but seemed to recognise people Mrs Bute kept resolutely by his 
bedside She never seemed to want to sleep, that little woman, 
and did not close her fiery black eyes once, though the doctor 
snored in the arm-chaii Horrocks made some wild efforts to 
assert his aiithoiity and assist his master but Mrs Bute called 
him a tipsy old wretch, and bade him never show his face again 
in that house, or he should be tiansported like his abominable 
daughter 

Terrified by her manner, he slunk down to the oak parlour 
where Mr James was, who, having tried the bottle standing there 
and found no liquor in it, ordered Mr Horrocks to get another 
bottle of rum, which he fetched^ with clean glasses, and to which 
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the Rector and his son sate down ordering Horrocks to put do’v^ n 
the it th it iiistxnt and never to show his face again 

Coved h\ this behaviour. Hoi rocks ga\e up the keys and he 
and hite ilaughtei slunk oft silently through the night, and gave up 
possession of the house of Queen’s Cravle> 


CHAPTER XL 

Vi HIGH BECKY IS KECOGNISEB BY THE FAMILY 

HE heir of Crawley arrived at home, in 
due time after this catastrophe, and 
henceforth may be said to have reigned 
in Queen’s Crawley Foi though the 
old Baronet survived many months, he 
never recovered the use of his intellect 
or his speech completely, and the 
government of the ertate devolved 
upon his elder son In a strange con- 
dition Pitt found it Sir Pitt was 
always buying and mortgaging he 
had twenty men of business, and 
quarrels with each , quarrels w ith all 
his tenants, and lawsuits with them , 
lawsuits with the la-w^^ers ^ law suits with the Mining and Dock 
Companies in wdiich he was proprietor, and with every person 
with whom he had business To unravel these difficulties, and 
set the estate clear, was a task worthy of the ordeily and per- 
se venng diplomatist of Pumpernickel and he set himself to 
woik with prodigious assiduity His whole family, of course, 
was tiansported to Queen’s Crawley, whither Lady Southdown, of 
course, came too , and she set about converting the parish under 
the Rector’s nose, and brought down her irregular clergy, to the 
dismay of the angry Mrs Bute Sir Pitt had concluded no 
bargain for the sale of the living of Queen’s Crawley, wdien it 
should drop, her ladyship proposed to take the patronage into her 
own hands, and present a young proteg^ to Rectory , on which 
subject the diplomatic Pitt said nothing 

Mrs Bute’s intentions with regard to Miss Betsy Horrocks 
were not carried into effect and she paid no visit to Southampton 
Gaol She and her father left the Hall, when the latter took 
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possession of the Ciawle\ Arms in the \iliaire, of ^^hifh he had 
got a lease ft(»m Sir Pitt The ev-hutler had ohtaiiied a ‘'in ill 
fieehold there hkeivise, which ga\e him a Mrte i^»i the bmmigh 
The Bectoi had another of these \ateS5 j^nd thoise and fuiii others 
foimed the repiesentative bod;^ which ictuined the two members 
for Queen’s Crawlej 

There was % show of courtesy kept up between the Eertorj 
and the Hall ladies, between the younger ones at least, f^r Mis 
Bute and Lady Southdow^n never could meet without bdtlcs, and 
gradually ceased seeing each other Her ladyship kept her room 
w^hen the ladies from the Kectory visited their cousins at tl e Hall 
Perhaps Mr Pitt was not very much displeased at these occasional 
absences of his mamma in-law He belie'^ ed the Binkie f imilj to 
be the greatest and wisest and most interesting in the world, end 
her ladj ship and his aunt had long held ascendancy over him , 
but sometimes be felt that she commanded him too much To be 
consideied young w^as complimentary, doubtless , but at six-and- 
foi ty to be treated as a boy was sometimes mortifying Lady 
Jane yielded up everything, however, to her mother She was 
only fond of her children in private , and it w. s lucky for her 
that Lady Southdown s multifarious business, her confeiences with 
ministers, and her conespondence with all the mi-^sionaries of 
Afiica, Asia, and Australasia, etc , occupied the venerable Countess 
a great deal, so that she had but little time to devote to her 
granddaughter, the little Matilda, and her grandson, Mastei Pitt 
Crawley The latter was a feeble child and it was only by 
prodigious quantities of calomel that Lady Southdown was able to 
keep him in life at all 

As for Sir Pitt, he retired into those very apartments where 
Lady Crawley had been previously extinguished, and here was 
tended by Miss Hester, the girl upon her promotion, with constant 
care and assiduity What lo've, what fidelity, what constancy is 
there equal to that of a nurse with good w ages ^ They smooth 
pillows and make arrowroot they get up at nights they bear 
complaints and querulousness they see the sun shining out of 
doors and don’t w^ant to go abroad they sleep on arm-chairs, and 
eat their meals in solitude they pass long long evenmgs doing 
nothing, w^atchmg the embers, and the patient’s drink simmering 
in the ]ug they read the weekly paper the whole week through, 
and Law’s Seitous OcM or the Whole Duty of Man sufcces them 
foi literatuie for the y^ear — and we quarrel with them because, 
when their relations come to see them once a w^eek, a little gm is 
smuggled in m their Imen-basket Ladies, what man’s lo\e is 
there that w^ould stand a year’s nursing of the object of his 
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ciffection ^ Whereas a nurse will stand by jou fui ten pounds a 
«piirtci, and \^e tliiuk her too humbly paid At least Mi Ciawhy 
grumbled a good deal about paying halt as much to Miss Hester 
for her constant attendance upon the Baronet his father 

Of sunshiny days this old gentleman was taken out in a chair 



SIR pitt’s last stage 

on the ten ace — the very chair which Miss Crawley had had at 
Brighton, and which had been transporte4^- thence with a number 
of Lady Southdown ’b effects to Queen’s Crawley Lady Jane 
always walked by the old man , and was an evident favourite 
with him He used to nod many times to her and smile when 
she came m, and utter inaiticulate deprecatory moans when she wa« 
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going a^ay When the duoi &luit upon her he \\uiihl (ry and 
sob — ^heieupon Hester’s face and manner, *u<is al^ ns» 

exceedingly bland and gentle while her 1 id\ present, "^uiild 

change at once, and she \^ould make faces at him, and clench her 
fist, and scream out, ‘Hold \our tongue, jrai stnopid old fool,’ 
and twirl away his chair from the fire 'which he Io%td to look at — 
at which he would cry more For this \\as all that 'was left after 
more than seventy >ears of cunning and strugglinir, and ilnnking 
and scheming, and sm and selfifehne=is — a 'wliinipt ring old idiot pat 
m and out of bed and cleaned and fed like a baby ? 

At last a d ly came when the nurses occupation over 

Early one morning, as Pitt Crawley was at his steward’s and 
bailiff’s books in the study, a knock came to the door, and He-ster 
presented herself dropping a curtsey, and said 

‘If you please. Sir Pitt, Sir Pitt died this morning, Sir Pitt 
I was a~making of his toast, Sir Pitt, for his gruel, Sir Pitt, which 
he took every morning reglar at six, Sir Pitt, and — I thought I 

heard a moan like. Sir Pitt — and — and — and ’ She dropjied 

another cmtsey 

What w^as it^that made Pitt’s pale face fiush quite red'? Was 
it because he was Sir Pitt at last, with a seat in Pailiament, and 
perhaps future honours in prospect? ‘I’ll clear the estate now 
with the ready money,’ he thought, and rapidly calculated its 
incumbrances and the improvements which he would make He 
would not use his aunt’s money previously, lest Sir Pitt should 
recover, and his outlay be in vain 

All the blinds were pulled down at the Hall and Bectory the 
church bell was tolled, and the chancel hung in black , and Bute 
Crawley didn’t go to a coursing meeting, but went and dined 
quietly at Fuddlestone, where they talked about his deceased 
brother and young Su Pitt o\er their puit Miss Betsy, who was 
by this time married to a saddler at Mudbury, cried a good deal 
Mr Glauber, the surgeon, rode over and paid ins respectful coni'- 
pliments, and inquiries for the health of their lad\ ships The 
death w^as talked about at Mudbury and at the Crawley Arms , 
the landlord whereof had become reconciled with the Hector of 
late, who was occasionally known to step into the parlour and 
tci-te Mr Horrocks’ mdd beer 

‘ Shall I WT-ite to your brother — or will you ? ’ asked Lady Jane 
of her husband, Sir Pitt 

‘ I will w rite, of course,’ Sir Pitt snid, ‘ and in\ ite him to the 
funeral it will be but becoming ’ 

‘ And — and-~rMrs Bawdon,’ said Lady Jane timidly 
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^ Jane said Lady vScutlido-v^n, can you think of such a 

thing "I ’ 

Mis Raw don must of course be asked/ said Sir Pitt resolutely 
^ Not whilst I am in the house ^ ^ said Lad> Southdown 
‘Your ladyship will be pleased to recollect that I am the head 
of this family/ Sii Pitt replied ‘ If you please, Lady J ane, you 
will write a letter to Mrs Rawdon Crawley, requesting her 
presence upon this melancholy occasion ’ 

‘ Jane, I forbid you to put pen to paper * ^ cried the Countess 
‘I beliewe I am the head of this family,’ Sir Pitt repeated, 
‘and however much I may regret any circumstance which may 
lead to >our ladyship quitting this house, must, if you please, 
continue to govern it as I see fit ’ 

Lady Southdown rose up as magnificent as Mrs Siddons in 
Lady Macbeth, and ordered that horses might be put to her 
carnage If her son and daughter turned her out of their house, 
she would hide her soriows somewhere m lonelmess, and pray for 
their conversion to better thoughts 

‘ We don’t turn you out of our house, mamma,’ said the timid 
Lady Jane imploringly 

‘ You invite such company to it as no Chris1;ian lady should 
meet, and I will have my horses to-moirow morning ’ 

‘ Have the goodness to write, J ane, under my dictation,’ said 
Sir Pitt, rising, and throwing himself into an attitude of command, 
like the Portrait of a Gentleman m the Exhibition, ‘ and begin 

“ Queen’s Oiawley, September 14, 1822 — My dear brother 

Hearing these decisive and terrible words, Lady Macbeth, who 
had been w^aiting for a sign of weakness or vacillation on the part 
of her son-in-law, rose, and with a scared look left the library 
Lady J ane looked up to her husband as if she w ould fain follow 
and soothe her mamma , but Pitt forbade his wife to move 

‘ She won’t go away,’ he said ‘ She has let her house at 
Brighton, and has spent her last half-year’s dividends A Countess 
living at an inn is a ruined woman I have been waiting long for 
an opportunity to take this — this decisive step, my love , for, as 
you must perceive, it is impossible that there should be tw^o chiefs 
in a family and now, if you please, we will resume the dictation 
“ My dear brother, the melancholy intelligence w^hicb it is my duty 
to convey to my family must have long been anticipated by,” ’ etc 
In a word, Pitt having come to his Engdom, and having by 
good luck, or desert rather, as he considered, assumed almost all 
the foi tune which his other relatives had expected, was determined 
to tieat his family kindly and respectably, and make a house of 
Queen’s Crawley once more It pleased him ,to think that he 
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should be its chief He pmposed to use tht va«t that 

his commanding talents and position must acsiune for i im 

in the counts to get his brother placed and }ii» coii&m^ decently 
provided for^ and perhaps had a httle sting of rept^iitauce as lie 
thought that he was the proprietor of all that tht-y had hoped 
for In the course of three oi four days’ reign in'- bearing v-as 
changed, and his plans quite fixed he detcrnnned to rule justly 
and honestly, to depose Lad\ Soiithdovi n, and to be on the fn^nd- 
liest possible terms with all the relations of Lis blood 

So he dictated a letter to his brother Ravdon — a stdemn and 
elaborate letter, containing the profounde^t observation'-, couched 
m the longest -vvords, and filling with wonder the simple little 
secretary, vho wrote under her hubbands order ‘What an 
orator this will be,’ thought she, ‘when he enters the House of 
Commons’ (on which point, and on the tyranny oi Lady South- 
down, Pitt had sometimes diopped hints to his vife m bed), 
‘ how wise and good, and what a genius my husband is ^ I fancied 
him a little cold , but bow good, and 'w hat a genius * ’ 

The fact is, Pitt Crawle^^ had got e\ery -word of the letter by 
heart, and had studied it, with diplomatic secrecy, deeply and 
peifectly, long ’before he thought fit to communicate it to his 
astonished wife 

This letter, with a huge black border and seal, waa accordingly 
despatched by Sir Pitt Crawley to his brother the Colonel, in 
London Rawdon Crawley was but half pleased at the receipt of 
it ‘ What’s the use of going dow n to that stupid place ’ thought 
he ‘I can’t stand being alone with Pitt after dinnez, and horses 
theie and back will cost us twenty pound ’ 

He carried the letter, as he did all difficulties, to Becky, up- 
stairs in her bedroom — with her chocolate, which he ahvajs made 
and took to her of a morning 

He put the tra} with the bieakfast aud the letter on the 
dressing-table, before which Becky «ate combing her yellow hair 
She took up the black-edged missive, and having read it, she jumped 
up from the chair, crying ‘ Hurray ’ ’ and w aving the note round 
her head 

‘ Hurray *2 said Rawdon, wondering at the little figure capering 
about in a streaming flannel dressing -gow n, with tawny locks 
dishevelled ‘ He’s not left us anything, Becky I had my share 
when I came of age ’ 

‘You’ll nevei be of age, 3.011 silly old man,’ Becky replied 
‘ Run out now to Madame Bmno^^’s, for I must have some mourn 
mg and get a ^jrape on your hat, and a black waistcoat — I don’t 
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thaik >ouVe got one ^ order it to be bro.ight home to-morrow, hc 
that we may be able to start on Thuisday ' 

^ You df»n^t mean to go*?' Kawdon interposed 
‘ Of course I mean to go I mean that Lady Jane shall present 
me at Coui t next yeai I mean that your brother shall give yon 
a seat in Pa i lumen t, you stupid old creatine I mean that Lore 
Htejne shall ha\e your vote and his, mv dear, old, silly man ^ anc 



that you shall be an lush Secretary, or a West Indian Governoi • 
or a Treasurer, or a Consul, or some such thing ’ 

‘Posting Will cost a dooce of a lot of money,’ grumbled Bawdon 
‘We might take Southdown’s carnage, which ought to be 
present at the funeial, as he is a relation of the family but, no — 
I intend that we shall go by the coach They’ll like it better 

It seems more humble ’ 

‘ Bawdy goes, of course ^ ’ the Colonel asked 
‘No such thing, why pay an extra placed He’s too big to 
travel bodkin between you and me Let bim ^stay here in the 
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nursery, and Briggs can make him a black frock Cro yi»ii and 
do as I bid you And ^on had best tell Sparks, jour man, that 
old Sii Pitt IS dead, and that ^ou 't^ill come m for something <(ui- 
siderable -when the affairs are arranged Hell tell this to Haggles, 
■who has been pires^^^mg for money, and it ’Will console poor Haggles J 
And so Becky began sipping her chocolate 

When the faithful Lord Ste\ne arrived m the evenmir, he found 
Becky and her companion, -who was no other than c»iir friend 
Briggs, busy cutting, ri])ping, snipping, and tearing ail sorts of 
black stuffs available for the melancholy occasion 

® MiSs> Briggs and I are pdunged in grief and despondency for 
the death of our papa/ Hebecca said ‘Sir Pitt Cra’wley is ilead, 
my lord We have been teaiing our hair all the morning, and 
now we are tearing up our old clothes ’ 

* Oh, Hebecca, how can you * ' was all that Briggs could say as 
she turned up her e;ves 

* Oh, Hebecca, how can you * ’ echoed mj lord ^ So th it old 

scoundreFs dead, is he ^ He might have been a Peer if he had 
played his cards better Mr Pitt had very neaily made him , 
but he ratted alwa\s at the wrong time What an old Siienus it 
was J ^ 

‘ I might have been Silenus’s widow/ said Hebecca ‘ Don't 
3 ou remember. Miss Briggs, how 3 ou peeped in at the door, and 
saw old Sir Pitt on his knees to me 1 ’ !I^Iiss Briggs, our old friend, 
blushed very much at this reminiscence , and w as glad w hen Lord 
Steyne ordered her to go downstairs and make him a cup of tea. 

Briggs was the house-dog whom Hebecca had provided as 
guardian of her innocence and reputation Miss Orawdey had left 
her a little annuity She would have been content to remain in 
the Crawley family with Lady Jane, who w^as good to her and to 
everybody , but Lady Southdown dismissed poor Briggs as quickly 
as decency permitted , and Mr Pitt (who thought himself much 
injured by the uncalled-for generosity of his deceased relative 
towards a lady who had only been Miss Crawley's faithful retainer 
a score of years) made no objections to that exercise of the 
dowager's authority Bowls and Firkm hkewise received their 
legacies, and their dismissals , and married and set up a lodging- 
house, according to the custom of their kind 

Bnggs tried to liv^ with her relations in the country, but found 
that attempt was vain after the better society to which she had 
been accustomed Those persons, small tradesmen m a country 
town, quarrelled over Miss Briggs's forty pounds a year, as eagerl5" 
and more openlj^ than Miss Crawley s kinsfolk had for that lady's 
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inheritance Briggs’s brother, a radical hatter and grocer, called 
his sister a piir^.e prowl aristocrat, because she would not advance 
t part of hei c<ipital to stock his shop and she would have done 
it most hkch, but that then sister, a dissenting shoemaker’s lady, 
at variance with the hatter and grocer, who went to another 
fhapel, shovied how their brother was on the verge of bankruptcy, 
anil took possession of Briggs for a while The dissenting shoe- 
maker wanted Miss Briggs to send his son to college and make a 
gentleman of him Between them the two families got a great 
pntion of her private savmgs out of her and finally she fied to 
London followed by the anathemas of both, and detei mined to 
seek for servitude again as infinitely less onerous than liberty 
And advertising m the papers that a ‘Gentlewoman of agieeable 
manners, and accustomed to the best society, was anxious to,’ etc , 
she took up her residence with Mr Bowls m Half Moon Street, 
and w aited the result of the advertisement 

So it was that she fell in with Rebecca Mrs Rawdon’s 
dashing little carnage and pomes was whirling down the street 
one day, ju&t as Miss Bnggs, fatigued, had reached Mr Bowls’s 
door, after a weaiy walk to the Times office m the City, to insert 
her advertisement for the sixth time Rebecca was driving, and 
at once lecognised the gentlewoman with agreeable manners , and 
lieing a perfectly good-humoured woman, as we have seen, and 
having a regard for Briggs, she pulled up the ponies at the door- 
steps, gave the reins to the groom, and jumping out, had hold of 
both Bri<gg&’s hands before she of the agreeable manners had re- 
covered from the shock of seeing an old friend 

Briggs cried, and Becky laughed a great deal, and kissed the 
gentlewoman as soon as they got into the passage , and thence 
into Mis Bowls’s fiont parlour, with the red moreen curtains, and 
the round looking-glass, with the chained eagle above, gazing upon 
the back of the ticket in the window which announced ‘Apart- 
ments to Let ’ 

Briggs told all her history amidst those perfectly uncalled-for 
sobs and ejaculations of wonder with which wmmen of her soft 
nature salute an old acquaintance, or regard a rencontre in the 
street , for though people meet other people every day, yet some 
there are who insist upon discovering miracles, and women, even 
though they have disliked each other, to cry when they 

meet, deploring and remembering the time wnen they last quarrelled 
So, in a woid, Briggs told all her history, and Becky gave a 
narrative of her own life, with her usual artlessness and candour 
Mrs Bowls, late Firkin, came and listened giimly in the 
passage to the hysteiical sniffling and giggling vyhicli went on m 
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the front parlour Becky had ntver been a favourite nf li^ r« 
Since the establishment of the married couple in London thi\ had 
frequented their former tricmls of the house of ILg^des^ and did 
not like the latter^s account of the ColoneF«? mhinqt * I ouldii’t 
trust him, Rngg, my boy,' Bowls remarked and his ’svife when 
Mrs Rawdon issued fioni the parlour, only saluted thr la<!% with 
a very sour curtsey , and her fingers were like so manir «^ausagts, 
cold and lifeless, when she held them out in deferfnee to Mr* 
Rawdon, who persisted in shaking hands with the n tired lid^^'s- 
maid She whirled away into Piccadilly, nodding with the 
sweetest of smiles towards Miss Briggs, who hung nodding at the 
window^ close under the advertisement -caid , and at the nevt 
moment was in the Park with a half-dozen of dandies cantering 
a-^ter her carnage 

When she found how her friend was situated, and how having 
a snug legacy from Miss Crawley, salary was no object to our 
gentlewoman, Becky iinstantly formed some benevolent little 
domestic plans concerning her This was just such a companion 
as would suit her estabhshment, and she invited Briggs to come 
to dinner with her that very evening, when she w ould show iier 
dear little darling Rawdon 

Mrs Bowls cautioned her lodger against ventuiirig into the 
lion’s den, ^wherein you will rue it. Miss B , maik my words, and 
as sure as my name is Bowls ’ And Briggs promised to be very 
cautious The upshot of which caution was that she went to live 
with Mrs Rawdon the next week, and had lent Rawdon Crawley 
six hundred pounds upon annuity before six months w ere ovei 
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CHAPTER XLI 

ir^ WHiril BEriCY bevtstts the halls of heb ancestors 

O tiie mourning being ready, and Sir Pitt 
lawley -warned of tbeir arrival, Colonel 
Crawley and his wife took a couple of 
places in the same old ^Highflyer’ coach 
by which Rebecca had travelled in the 
defunct BaronePs company, on her first 
journey into the world some nine years 
before How well she remembered the 
inn-yard, and the ostler to whom she 
refused money, and the insinuating 
Cambridge lad who wrapped her in his 
coat on the journey * Rawdon took his 
place outside, and would have liked to 
drive, but his gnef forbade him He 
sate by the coachman, and talked about horses and the road the 
whole way , and who kept the mns, and who horsed the coach by 
which he had travelled so many a time, when he and Pitt were 
boys going to Eton At Mudbury a carnage and a pair of hoises 
received them, VFith a coachman m black ^It’s the old drag, 
Rawdon/ Rebecca said, as they got in ‘ The worms have eaten 
the cloth a good deal — there’s the stain which Sir Pitt — ha * I see 
Dawson the ironmonger has his shulteis up — which Sii Pitt made 
such a noise about It was a bottle of cherry brandy he broke 
which we went to fetch for your aunt from Southampton How 
time files, to be sure * that can’t be Polly Talboys, that bouncing 
girl standing by her mother at the cottage there I remember 
her a mangy little urchin picking weeds in the garden ’ 

^ Fine gal,’ said Rawdon, returning the salute which the cottage 
gave him, by two fingers applied to his crape hatband Becky 
bowed and saluted, and recognised people here and there graciously 
These recognitions were inexpressibly pleasant to her It seemed 
as if she was not an impostor any more, and was coming to the home 
of her ancestois Rawdon was rather abaSded and cast down, on 
the other hand What recollections of boyhood and innocence 
might have been fiittmg across his brain ^ What pangs of dim 
remorse and doubt and shame ? 

‘Your sisteis must be >oung women now/ Rebecca said, 
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tlimkirig of tliu'=5c giik fur the tmie p< rha| s sm< e hid 

left them 

‘ Don^t know, I’m sha\v / replied the Colonel ^ Hullo * ii< re’s 
old Mother Look How-d\-do, Mrs Hockl Remember oie, d<m t 
you *2 blaster Rawdon, hey ? Dainmj, ho^ those old ii last , 

she was a hundred when I as a hoy ^ 

They were going through the lodge-gates kept by old Mi^ 
Lock, whose hand Rebecca insisted upon sh iking, as she dung 
open the creaking old iron gate, and the carnage parsed between 
the two moss^growrn iron pillars surmounted by the do\e and 
serpent 

‘ The governor has cut into the timber/ Rawdon said, looking 
about, and then v as silent — so was Becky Both of them w ere 
rather agitated, and thinking of old times He about Eton, and 
his mother, wdiom he remembered, a fiigid demure woman, and a 
sister who died, of whom he had been passionately fond , and how 
he used to thrash Pitt , and about little Rawdy at home And 
Rebecca thought about her own youth, and the dark secrets of 
those early tainted days , and of her entrance into life by yonder 
gates , and of Miss Pinkerton, and Jos, and Amelia 

The gravel-Valk and terrace had been scraped quite clean A 
grand painted hatchment was already over the great entrance, and 
two very solemn and tall personages m black fiung open each a 
leaf of the door as the carnage pulled up at the familiar steps 
Rawdon turned red, and Becky somewhat pale, as they passed 
through the old hall arm in arm She pinched her husband’s aim 
as they entered the oak parlour, where Sir Pitt and his wife were 
ready to receive them Sir Pitt in black, Lady Jane in black, 
and my Lady Southdown with a large black headpiece of bugles 
and feathers, which waved on her ladyship’s head like an under- 
taker’s tray 

Sir Pitt had judged correctly, that she would not qmt the 
premises She contented herself by preserving a solemn and stony 
Silence, when in company of Pitt and his rebellicms wife, and by 
frightening the children m the nursery by the ghastly gloom of 
her demeanour Only a very faint bending of the headdress and 
plumes welcomed Rawdon and his wife, as those prodigals returned 
to their family 

To say the truth, they were not affected very much one way or 
other by this coolnesfl^ Her ladyship, strange to say, was a person 
only of secondary consideration m their minds just then — they 
were intent upon the reception which the reigning brother and 
sister would afiord them 

Pitt, with rather a heightened colour, went up and shook his 
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brother by the Ii md , and saluted Rebecca with a hand-shake and 
<i vevy low hnv^ But Lad> Jane took both the hands of her 
sistcr-in-law and kissed her atiectionatel} The embrace somehow 
brought tears into the €>es of the little adventuress — which orna- 
mentftj as we know, she wore \ery seldom The artless mark of 
kindness and couiidence touched and pleased her ^ and Rawdon, 
encouiaged by this demonstration on his sisteFs part, twilled up his 
mustachios, and took leave to salute Lady Jane with a kiss, which 
caused her ladyship to blush exceedingly 

DeViish nice little woman, Lady Jane,’ was his verdict, when 
he and his v ife were together again ‘ Pitt’s got fat, too, and is 
doing the thing hrindsomely ’ ‘ He can afford it,’ said Rebecca, 

and agreed in her husband’s further opinion, ^ that the mother-in- 
law was a tremendous old Guy — and that the sisteis were rather 
^elUooking young women ’ 

They, too, had been summoned from school to attend the funeial 
ceremonies It seemed Sir Pitt Crawley, for the dignity of the 
house and family, had thought right to have about the place as 
many persons in black as could possibly be assembled All the 
men and maid-:) of the house, the old women of the Almshouse, 
whom the elder Sir Pitt had cheated out of a great portion of then 
due, the parish clerk’s family, and the special retainers of both 
Hall and Rectory, were habited in sable, added to these, the 
undertaker’s men, at least a score, with crapes and hatbands, and 
w^ho made a goodly show when the great burying show took place 
— but these are mute personages m our dxama , and having nothing 
to do or say, need occupy a very little space here 

With regard to her sisters-in-law, Rebecca did not attempt to 
forget her former position of governess towards them, but recalled 
it frankly and kindly, and asked them about their studies with 
great gravity, and told them that she had thought of them many 
and many a day, and longed to know of their welfare In fact 
you would have supposed that ever since she had left them she 
had not ceased to keep them uppermost m her thoughts, and to 
take the tenderest interest m their welfare So supposed Lady 
Crawley herself and her young sisters 

^ She’s hardly changed since eight years,’ said Miss Rosalind to 
Miss Violet, as they were preparing foi dinner 

‘Those red-haired women look wonderfully well,’ replied the 
other 

‘ Hers is much darker than it was , I think she must dye it, 
Miss Rosalind added ‘ She is stouter, too, and altogether 
improved,’ continued Miss Rosalind, who was disposed to be 
very fat 
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‘At least s»he gives liprstll no aiis, and remembers tlnit ^ht 
oxxr governess once/ Miss Vndet said, mtiniating tliat it befitted 
all governesses to keep their proper place, aii<l h rgi ttinir altogether 
that she tv as granddaughter not onl;> of Sir 'Walpole CVaTvleT, but 
of Mr Dawson of Mudbury, and so had a coal-scuttle m bxr 
scutcheon There are other very well-meaning people whom one 
meets every day in Vanity Fair, who are surely, equally oblivious 

‘It can^t be true what the girls at the Rectory said that in r 
mother w as an opera-dancer ’ 

‘A person can’t help their birth,’ Rosalind replied with great 
liberality ‘And I agree with our brother, that as she is in the 
family, of comse we are bound to notice her I am sure Aunt 
Bute need not talk she wants to marry Kate to young Hooper, 
the wine-merchant, and absolutely asked him to come to the 
Rectory for orders ’ 

‘I wonder whether Lady Southdown will go away, she looked 
veiy glum upon Mrs Rawdon/ the other said 

‘ I wish she would /won’t read The W atJterwoman of Finchley 
Common y vowed Violet , and so saying, and avoiding a passage 
at the end of which a certain coffin was placed with a couple of 
w atchers, and hghts perpetually burning m the closed room, these 
young women came dow n to the family dinner, for w hich the bell 
rang as usual 

But before this, Lady Jane conducted Rebecca to the ajjart- 
ments prepared for her, which, with the rest of the house, had 
assumed a very much improved appearance of order and comfort 
during Pitt’s regency, and here beholding that BIrs Raw don’s 
ri^odest little trunks had arrived, and were placed in tlie bedroom 
aid dressing-room adjoining, helped her to take off her neat black 
boiittet and cloak, and asked her sister-m-law in what more she 
could be useful 

‘ What I should like best,’ said Rebecca, ‘would be to go to the 
nursery, and see your dear little children ’ On which the two 
ladies looked very kindly at each other, and went to that apartment 
hand m hand 

Becky admired little Matilda, who was not quite four 3 ears old, 
as the most charming little love in the world , and the boy, a httle 
fellow of two years — pale, heavy-eyed, and large-headed, she 
pronounced to be a perfect prodigy in point of size, intelligence, 
and beauty 

‘ I wish mamma would not insist on giving him so much medi- 
cine,’ Lady Jane said with a sigh ‘ I often think we should all 
be better without it’ And then Laxly Jane and her ntw-found 
friend had one of those confidential medical conversations about 
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the children, ulucli all mothers, and most '^omen, as I am guen 
to understand, delight in Fifty yeii^ ago, and T;vhen the present 
'^\riter heing an interesting little bo\, was ordered out of the room 
V, ith the ladies after dinner, I remember quite well that their talk 
%% as chiefiT about their ailments , and putting thi^ question direr tly 
to two or three since, I ha\e always got from them the acknow- 
ledirment that times are not changed Let my fair i eaders remark 
for themselves this very evening when they quit the dessert- table, 
ind assemble to eekbrate the drawing-room mysteries Well — in 
half an hour Becky and Lady Jane were close and intimate fi lends 
— and in the course of the evening her ladyship informed Sir 
Pitt that she thought her new sister-in-law was a kind, frank, 
unaffected, and affectionate young woman 

And so having easily won the daughter’s good-will, the inde- 
fatigable little woman bent herself to conciliate the august Lady 
Southdowm As soon as she found hei ladyship alone, Bebecca 
attacked her on the nurseiy question at once, and said that her 
ow n little boy w^as saved, <ictually saved, by calomel, freely 
administeied, w^hen all the physicians in Pans had given the dear 
child up And then she mentioned bow often she had heard of 
Lady Southdown from that excellent man the Reverend Lawrence 
Grills, minister of the chapel in Mayfair which she fiequented, 
and how’- her views were very much changed by circumstances <f.nd 
misfortunes , and how she hoped that a past life spent in woiid- 
hne'^s and error might not incapacitate her from mo?e ser^om 
thought for the future She described how in former days slie 
had been indebted to Mr Crawley for religious instiuction, 
touched upon Th^ Washertmman of JFzncJiley Common^ w^hich she 
had read with the greatest profit, and asked about Lady Emily, its 
gifted author, now Lady Emily Hornblower, at Cape Town, where 
her husband had strong hopes of becoming Bishop of Caffraria 

But she crowned all, and confirmed herself in Lady Southdown’s 
favour, by feeling very much agitated and unwell after the funeral, 
and requesting her ladyship’s medical advice, which the Dowager 
not only gave, but, wrapped up m a bedgown, and looking more 
like Lady IMacbeth than ever, came privately in the night to 
Becky’s room, w ith a parcel of favourite tracts, and a medicine of 
hei own composition, winch she insisted that Mrs Bawdon should 
take 

Becky fiist accepted the tracts, and began to examine them 
with great interest, engaging the Dowager in a conversation 
concerning them and the welfaie of her soul, by which means she 
hoped that her body might escape medic ition But after the 
religious topics were exhausted. Lady Macbeth would not quit 
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Becky’s chamber Tin til her cup oi drink •was emptied too ^ 

and poor Mrs Ha^doii was comptlkd aftuallj* to a'*siime a look of 
gratitude, and to swallow the medicine under the innieiding old 
Dowager^s nose, who left her vn tun finally with a Inpiiedietion 
It did not much comfort Mrs Rawdon , her couiiteiiance was 
very queer when Rawdon came m and heard what had haj^H^ned , 
and his explosions of laughter were is loud as usual w hen Beeky, 
with a fun w hich she could not di'sguise, £\ en though it w as at her 
own evpense^ described the occurrence, and how she had been 



victimised by Lady Southdown Lord Steyne, and her son in 
London, had many a laugh over the story, w hen Rawdon and his 
wife returned to their quarters m Mayfair Becky acted the 
whole scene for them She put on a nightcap and gown She 
preached a great sermon in the true serious manner she lectured 
on the virtue of the mSdicine which she pretended to administer, 
with a gravity of imitation so perfect, that you would have thought 
it was the Countess’s own Roman nose through which she snufiled 
‘Give us Lady Southdown and the black dose,’ was a constant 
cry amongst the .folks in Becky’s little drawing-room m Mayfair 
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And for tbe first time in her life the Dowager Countess of South- 
down was made amusing 

Sir Pitt remembered the testimonies of respect and veneration 
which Rebecca had paid personally to himself in early days, and 
was tolerably well <lisposed towards her The marriage, ili-ad vised 
as it was, had improved Kawdon very much — that was clear from 
the Coloners altered habits and demeanour — and had it not been a 
lucky union as regarded Pitt himself^ The cunning diplomatist 
smiled inwardly as he owned that he owed his foitune to it, and 
arknowiedged that he at least ought not to cry out against it 
His satisfaction was not removed by Rebecca’s own statements, 
behaviour, and conversation 

She doubled the deference which before had charmed him, 
calling out his conversational powers in such a manner as quite to 
surprise Pitt himself, who, always inclined to respect his own 
talents, admired them the more when Rebecca pointed them out 
to him With her sister-in-law, Rebecca was satisfactorily able to 
prove that it was Mrs Bute Crawley who brought about the 
marriage which she afterwards so calumniated that it was Mrs 
Bute’s avarice — who hoped to gain all Miss Crawley’s fortune, and 
deprive Rawdon of his aunt’s favour — which causSd and invented 
all the wicked reports against Rebecca ^ She succeeded m making 
us poor,’ Rebecca said, with an air of angelical patience , ^ but how 
can I be angry with a woman who has given me one of the best 
husbands in the world *2 And has not her own avarice been 
sufficiently pumshed by the rum of her own hopes, and the loss of 
the property by which she set so much store ^ Poor t ’ she cried 
‘ Dear Lady J ane, what care we for poverty ? I am used to it 
from childhood, and I am often thankful that Miss Crawley’s 
money has gone to restore the splendour of the noble old family of 
which I am so proud to be a member I am sure Sir Pitt will 
make a much better use of it than Rawdon would ’ 

All these speeches were reported to Sir Pitt by the most faith- 
ful of wives, and increased the favourable impression which 
Rebecca made , so much so, that when on the third day after the 
funeial the family party were at dinner. Sir Pitt Crawley, carving 
fowls at the head of the table, actually said to Mrs Rawdon, 
‘ Ahem < Rebecca, may I give you a wing ? ’ — a speech which made 
the little woman’s eyes sparkle with pleasure 

While Rebecca was prosecuting the above schemes and hopes, 
and Pitt Crawley arranging the funeral ceremonial and other matters 
connected with his future progress and dignity, and Lady Jane 
busy with her nursery, as far as her mother wou^d let her, and the 
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sun rising and setting, and the cloek-to%^er bfll of the Hall ringing 
to dinner and to prayers as usual, the body of the late owner of 
Queen's Crawley lay in the apartment W"hich he had ofcupied, 
watched unceasingly by the piofessional attendants who were 
engaged for that rite A woman or two, and three or four 
undertaker's men, the best whom Southampton could furnish, 
dressed in black, and of a proper stealthy and tragical demeanour, 
had charge of the remains, which they watched turn about, having 
the housekeeper's room for their place of rendezvous when duty, 
where they played at caids m privacy and drank their beer 

The membeis of the family and servants of the house kept away 
from the gloomy spot, where the bones of the descendant of an 
ancient line of knights and gentlemen lay awaiting their final 
consignment to the family cr-vpt Iso regrets attended them, save 
those of the poor woman who had hoped to be Sir Pitt's wife and 
widow, and who had fled in disgrace from the Hall over which 
she had so nearly been a ruler Beyond her and a favourite 
old pomter he had, and between whom and himself an attach- 
ment subsisted during the period of his imbecility, the old man 
had not a single friend to mourn him, having indeed, during 
the whole cotfrse of his life, never taken the least pains to secure 
one Could the best and kmdest of us who depart from the 
earth have an opportunity of revisiting it, I suppose he or she 
(assuming that any Vanity Fair feelings subsist in the sphere 
whither we are bound) would have a pang of mortification 
at finding how soon our survivors were consoled. And so Sir 
Pitt was forgotten, like the kindest and best of us — only a few 
weeks sooner 

Those who will may follow his remains to the grave, whither 
they were borne on the appointed day, m the most becoming 
manner, the family m black coaches, with their handkerchiefs up 
to their noses, ready for the tears which did not come the under- 
taker and his gentlemen m deep tribulation the select tenantry 
mournmg out of compliment to the new landlord the neighbouring 
gentry's carnages at three miles an hour, empty, and in profound 
affliction the j^rson speaking out the formula about ^our dear 
brother departed ' As long as we have a man's body, we play our 
Vanities upon it, surrounding it with humbug and ceremonies, 
laying it m state, and packing it up in gilt nails and velvet and 
we finish our duty b^placmg over it a stone, written all over v^ith 
lies Bute's curate, a smart young fellow from Oxford, and Sir 
Pitt Crawley, composed between them an appropriate Latin epitaph 
for the late lamented Baronet • and the former preached a classical 
sermon, exhorting the survivors not to give way to grief, and 
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mforming them in the most respectful terms that they also -would 
be one day called upon to pass that gloomy and mysterious portal 
which had just closed upon the remains of their lamented brother 
Then the tenantry mounted on horseback again, or stayed and 
refreshed themselves at the Orawley Arms Then, after a lunch 
tn the servants'-hall at Queen's Crawley, the gentry's carriages 
wheeled off to their different destinations then the undertaker's 
men, taking the ropes, palls, velvets, ostrich feathers, and other 
mortuary properties, clambered up on the roof of the hearse, and 
rode off to Southampton Their faces relapsed into a natural 
expression as the horses, clearing the lodge-gates, got into a 
brisker trot on the open road, and squads of them might have 
been seen, speckling with black the public-house entrances, with 
pewter-pot^ flashing in the sunshine Sir Pitt's invalid-chair was 
wheeled away into a tool-house in the garden the old pointer 
used to howl sometimes at firat, but these were the only accents of 
grief which were heard in the Hall of which Sir Pitt Orawley, 
Baronet, had been master for some threescore years 

As the birds were pretty plentiful, and partridge-shooting is 
as it were the duty of an English gentleman of statesmanlike 
propensities, Sir Pitt Crawley, the first shock of giief over, went 
out a little and partook of that diversion m a white hat with crape 
round it The sight of those fields of stubble and turnips, now 
his own, gave him many secret joys Sometimes, and with an 
exquisite humility, he took no gun, but went out with a peaceful 
bamboo cane , Bawdon, his big bi other, and the keepers blazing 
away at his side Pitt's money and acres had a great effect upon 
his brother The penniless Colonel became qmte obsequious and 
respectful to the head of his house, and despised the milksop Pitt 
no longer Rawdon listened with sympathy to his senior's 
prospects of planting and draining gave his advice about the 
stables and cattle, rode over to Mudbury to look at a mare which 
he thought would carry Lady Jane, and offered to break her The 
rebellious dragoon was quite humbled and subdued, and became a 
most creditable younger brother He had constant bulletins from 
Miss Briggs in London lespecting httle Rawdon, who was left 
behind there who sent messages of his own ‘ I am very well,' 
he wrote * I hope you are very well I hope mamma is very 
well The pony is very well Grey takes nie to ride in the Park 
I can canter I met the little boy who rode before He cried 
when he cantered I do not cry ' Rawdon read these letters to 
his brother, and Lady Jane, who was delighted with them The 
Baronet promised to take charge of the lad at school, and his 
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kind-hearted wife gave Rebecca a bank-note, bt.gging her to biij a 
present with it for her little nephew 

One day followed another, and the ladies of the l 2 oa‘='e passed 
their life m those calm piir&mts and amusements wlaith satisfy 
country ladies Bells rang to meals, and to prajers The ^oung 
ladies took exercise on the pianoforte everi morning after breakfast, 
Rebecca giving them the btneht of her instruction Then they 
put on thick shoes and \\ alked in the park or shrubberies, or beyond 
the palings into the tillage, descending upon the cottages with 
Lady Southdown’s medicine and tracts tor the sick people there 
Lady Southdown drove out in a ponj -chaise, when Rebecca would 
take her place by the Dowager’s side, and listen to her solemn talk 
with the utmost interest She sang Handel and Haydn to the 
family of evenings, and engaged in a large piece of woi&ted work, 
as if she had been born to the bu^iness^ and as if this kind of lite 
was to continue with her until she should sink to the grave in 
a polite old age, leaving regrets and a great quantity of Consols 
behind her — as if there w ere not cares and duns schemes, shifts, 
and poverty, waiting outside the Park gates, to pounce upon her 
when she issued into the w orld again 

‘ It isn’t difficult to be a country gentleman’s wife/ Rebecca 
thought ^ I think I could be a good woman if I bad tr\ e thousand 
a year, I could dawdle about in the nursery, and count the apricots 
on the wall I could water plants in a greenhouse, and pick off 
dead leaves from the geraniums I could ask old women about 
their rheumatisms, and order half-a-crow n’s w orth of soup for the 
poor I shouldn’t miss it much, out ot jfive thousand a ;^ear I 
could even drive out ten miles to dine at a neighbour’s, and dress 
in the fashions of the year before last I could go to church and 
keep awake in the great family pew or go to sleep behind the 
curtains, with my veil down, if I only had practice I could pay 
everybody, if I had hut the money This is what the conjurers 
here pride themselves upon doing. Thej look down wuth pity upon 
us miserable smneis who have none They think themselves 
generous if they give our children a pound note, and us con- 
temptible if we are w ithout one ’ And who knows but Rebecca 
was right in her speculations — and that it w^as only a question of 
money and fortune which made the difference between her and an 
honest woman If jpu take temptations into account, who is to 
say that he is better than his neighbour 9 A comfortable career of 
prosperity, if it does not make people honest, at least keeps them 
so An alderman coming from a turtle feast will not step out of 
his carriage to steal a leg of mutton , but put him to starve, and 
see if he will not purloin a loaf Beokj consoled herself hy so 
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balancing tbe chances and equalising the distribution of good and 
evil in the world 

The old haunts, the old fields and woods, the copses, ponds, 
and gardens, the rooms of the old house where she had spent a 
couple of years seven years ago, were all carefully revisited by her 
She had been young there, or comparatively so, for she forgot the 
time when she ever was young — ^but she remembered her thoughts 
and feelings seven years back, and contrasted them with those 
which she had at present, now that she had seen the world and 
lived with great people, and raised herself far beyond her original 
humble station 

‘ I have passed beyond it because I have brains,’ Becky thought, 
‘ and almost all the rest of the world are fools I could not go 
back, and consort with those people now, whom I used to meet in 
my father’s studio Lords come up to my door with stars and 
garters, instead of poor artists with screws of tobacco in their 
pockets I have a gentleman for my husband, and an EarFs 
daughter for my sister, in the very house where I was little better 
than a servant a few years ago But am I much better to do now 
in the world than I was when I was the poor painter’s daughter, 
and wheedled the grocer round the corner for sugar and tea *2 
Suppose I had married Francis who was so fond of me — I couldn’t 
have been much poorer than I am now Heigho ^ I wish I could 
e’tchange my position m society, and all my relations, for a snug 
sum m the Three per Cent Consols , ’ for so it was that Becky- 
felt the Yanity of human ajffairs, and it was m those securities 
that she would have liked to cast anchor 

It may, perhaps, have struck her that to have been honest and 
humble, to have done her duty, and to have marched straight 
forward on her way, would have brought her as near happiness as 
that path by which she was striving to attain it But, — -just as 
the children at Queen’s Crawley went round the room, where the 
body of their father lay , — if ever Becky had these thoughts, she 
was accustomed to walk i ouiid them, and not look m She eluded 
them, and despised them — or at least she was committed to the 
other path, from which retreat was now impossible And for my 
part I believe that remorse is the least active of all a man’s moral 
senses — the very easiest to he deadened when wakened and in 
some never wakened at all W’e grieve at^^emg found out, and 
at the idea of shame or punishment , hut the mere sense of wrong 
makes very few people unhappy m Vanity Fair 

So Rebecca, during her stay at Queen’s Crawley, made as many 
friends of the Mammon of Unrighteousness as she could possibly 
bring under control Lady Jane and her husband Bade hei farewell 
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With the waimest demonstrations of goo<] The^ looked 

forward with pleasure to the time when, the family bouse m Gaunt 
Street being repaired and beautihed, thejr were to meet again in 
London Lady Southdown made her up a packet of medieme, 
and sent a letter by her to the Rev Lawrence Grills, exhorting 
that gentleman to sai^e the brand who ‘honoured' the letter from 
the burning Pitt accompanied them with four horses in the 
carnage to Mudbury, having sent on their baggage m a cart 
previously, accompanied with loads of game 

‘ How happy you wull be to see your darling little boy again ? ' 
Lady Crawley said, taking leave of her kinsw’oman 

‘ Oh, so happy * ' said Rebecca, throwing up the green e\ es She 
was immensely happy to be free of the place, and loth to go 
Queen's Crawley was abominably stupid , and yet the air there 
was somehow purer than that which she had l>een accustomed to 
breathe Everybody had been dull, but had been kind in their 
way ‘It IS all the influence of a long couise of Three per Cents,' 
Becky said to herself, and was right ver> likely 

However, the London lamps flashed joyfully as the stage rolled 
into Piccadilly, and Bnggs had made a beautiful fire in Curzon Street, 
and little BawdTon was up to welcome back his papa and mamma 


CHAPTER XLII 


WHICH TREATS OF THE OSBORXTE FAMIEY 



|OXSIDERABLE time has elapsed since we have seen 
our respectable friend, old Mr Osborne of Russell 
Square He has not been the happiest of mortals 
since last we met him Events have occurred 
which have not improved his temper, and m more 
instances than one he has not been allowed to have 
his own w^ay To be thwarted m this reasonable 
desire was always very injurious to the old gentleman, and 
resistance became doubly exasperatmg when gout, age, loneliness, 
and the force of many disappomtments combined to weigh him 
down His stiff blaS: hair began to growr quite white soon after 
his son's death , his face grew redder , his hands trembled more 
and more as he poured out his glass of port wine He led his 
clerks a dire life in the City his family at home were not much 
happier I doubt if Rebecca, whom we ha\ e seen piously praying 
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for Oonaols, would have exchanged her povert;^ and the dare-devil 
excitement md chances of her life, for Osborne's money and the 
humdrum gloom "w hich enveloped him He had proposed for Miss 
Swartz, but had been rejected scornfully by the partisans of that 
lady, who married her to a young sprig of Scotch nobility He 
was a man to have married a v oman out of low life, and bullied 
her dreadfully afterwards but no person presented herself suit- 
able to his taste ^ and, instead, he tyrannised over his unmarried 
daughter at home She had a fine carnage and fine horses, and 
sate at the head of a table loaded with the grandest plate She 
hail a cheque-book, a prize footman to follow her when she walked, 
unlimited credit, and bows and compliments from all the tradesmen, 
and all the appurtenances of an heiress , but she spent a woeful 
time The little charity -girls at the Foundling, the sweeperess at 
the crossing, the poorest under-kitchenmaid m the servants'-hali, 
was happy compared to that unfortunate and now middle-aged 
young lady 

Frederick Bullock, Esq , of the house of Bullock, Hulker, and 
Bullock, had marrie<l Maiia Osborne, not without a great deal of 
difficulty and grumbling on Mr Bullock's part George being dead 
and cut out of his father’s will, Fredeiick insisted uhat the half of 
the old gentleman’s property should be settled upon his Maria, and 
indeed, for a long time, refused ^ to come to the scratch ’ (it -v as 
Mr Frederick’s ovn e\piession) on any other terms Osborne 
said Fred had agreed to take his daughtei with twenty thousand, 
and he should bind himself to no moie ‘ Fred might take it, and 
welcome, or leave it, and go and be hanged ’ Fred, whose hopes 
had been raised when George had been disinherited, thought 
himself infamously swindled by the old mei chant, and for some 
time made as if he would break ofi the match altogether Osborne 
withdrew his account from Bullock and Hulker’s, went on ’Change 
with a horsewhip which he swore he would lay across the back of 
a certain scoundrel that should be nameless, and demeaned himself 
in his usual violent manner Jane Osborne condoled with her 
sister Maria during this family feud ^ I always told you, Maria, 
that it was your money he loved, and not you,’ she said soothingly 
‘ He selected me and my money at any rate he didn’t choose 
you and yours,’ replied Maria, tossing up her head 

The rupture was, however, only temporary Fred’s father and 
senior partners counselled him to take Maria^T even with the twenty 
thousand settled, half down, and half at the death of Mr Osborne, 
with the chances of the farther division of the property So he 
knuckled down,’ again to use his own phiase, and sent old 
Hulker with peaceable overtmes to Osborne was his father, 
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he said, who would not hear of the match, and had made the 
difficulties, he most anxious to ket p the engagement The 
excuse was sulkilv accepted by Mr Osborne Hulker and BuIlo« k 
were a high family of the Cit\ aiistuciac;^, and connected with the 
^nobs^ at the West End It was something for the old man to 
be able to say, ‘ My son, sir, ot the house ot Hulker, Bullock, and 
Oo , sir, my daughtei’s cousin. Lady Mary Mango, sir, daughter 
of the Right Hon the Earl of Castiemouldy ^ In his imagination 
he saw his house peopled bj the ‘nobs.’ So he forgave ^oung 
Bullock, and consented that the marriage should take place 

It was a grand affair — the bridegroom’s relatives giving the 
breakfast, their habitations being near St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, where the busmens took place The ‘nobs of the West 
End’ were invited, and manv of them signed the book Mr 
Mango and Lady iltry Mango were there, with the dear ^^uung 
Gwendoline and Gmnever Mango as bridesmaids. Colonel Blud^er 
of the Dragoon Guards (eldest ^on of the house of Bludj er Brothers, 
Mincing Lane), another cousin ot the bridegroom, and the Honour- 
able Mrs Bludyer , the Honourable George Boulter, Lord Levant’s 
son, and his lady, Miss Mango that was. Lord Viscount Castle- 
toddy, Honourable James McMuli and Mrs McMull (formerly 
Miss Swartz), and a host of fashionable^, who have all married 
into Lombaid Street, and done a great deal to ennoble Cornhill 

The young couple had a house near Berkeley Square, and a 
small villa at Roehampton, among the banking colony there Fred 
was considered to have made rather a mesalhance by the ladies of 
his family, whose grandfather had been m a chanty school, and 
who were allied through the husbands with some of the best blood 
in England And Maria was bound, by superior pride and great 
care in the composition of her visitmg-book, to make up for the 
defects of birth , and felt it her duty to see her father and sister 
as little as possible* 

That she should utterly break with the old man, who had still 
so many scores of thousand pounds to give aw^'ay, is absurd to 
suppose Fred Bullock would never allow her to do that. But 
she was still young and incapable of hiding her feelings and by 
inviting her papa and sister to her third-rate parties, and behaving 
very coldly to them when they came, and by avoiding Russell 
Square, and indiscreet! v begging her father to quit that odious 
vulgar place, she did^noie harm than all Frederick’s diplomacy 
could rep iir, and perilled her chance of hex inheritance like a giddy 
heedless creatuie as she was 

‘ So Russell Square is not good enough for Blrs Maria, hay ? ^ 
said the old gentleman, rattling up the carnage-windows, as he and 

q2 
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lii^ daughter drove a^ay one night from Mrs Fredeiick Bullock’s, 
after ilmner * So she invites her father and sister to a second- 
da^^’s dinner (if those sides, or oni7^s, as she calls ’em, weren't 
served yesterday, I m d — d), and to meet City folks and littery 
men, and keeps the Earls and the Ladies and the Honour ables 
to herself Honourables ^ Damn Honourables I am a plain 
British merchant, I am and could buy the beggarly hounds over 
and over Lords, indeed * — why, at one of her stoarreys I saw 
one of ’em speak to a dam fiddler — a fellar I despise And they 
won't come to Russell Square, won’t they? Why, I’ll lay my life 
IVe got a better glass of wine, and pay a better figure for it, and 
can show a handsomer service of silver, and can lay a better dinner 
on my mahogany, than ever they see on theirs — the cringing, 
sneaking, stuck-np fools Drive on quick, James I vant to get 
back to Russell Square — ha, ha * ’ and he sank back into the 
corner "svith a furious laugh With such refiections on his own 
superior merits it was the custom of the old gentleman not un- 
frequently to console himself 

Jane Osborne could not but concur in these opinions respecting 
her sister’s conduct , and when Mrs Frederick’s first-born, Frederick 
Augustus Howard Stanley Devereux Bullock, Vas born, old 
Osborne, who was invited to the christening and to be godfather, 
contented himself with sending the child a gold cup, with twenty 
guineas inside it for the nurse ^ That’s more than any of your 
Lords wiH give, Fll warrant,’ he said, and refused to attend at 
the ceremony 

The splendour of the gift, however, caused great satisfaction to 
the house of Bullock Maria thought that her father was veiy 
much pleased with her, and Frederick augured the best for his 
little son and heir 

One can fancy the pangs with which Miss Osborne in her 
solitude m Russell Square read the Mormng Post, where her 
sister’s name occurred every now and then, in the articles headed 
^ Fashionable Reunions,’ and where she had an opportunity of 
reading a description of Mrs F Bullock’s costume, when presented 
at the drawing-room by Lady Frederica Bullock Jane’s own life, 
as we have said, admitted of no such grandeur It was an awful 
existence She had to get up of black winter’s mornings to make 
breakfast for her scowling old father, who would have turned the 
whole house out of doors if his tea had not loeen ready at half-past 
eight She remained silent opposite to him, listening to the urn 
hissing, and sitting in tremoi w hile the parent read his paper, and 
consumed his accustomed portion of muffins and tea At half-past 
nine he rose and went to the City, and she wa^ alnaost free till 
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dinner-time, to make visitation^! m the kitchen, and to se^ld the 
servants to drive abroad and deseend upon tne trade-irien, uiio 
were prodigiously respectful to leaie her cards and htr papas at 
the great glum respectable house-^ of their Citj fiiend^ , or to sit 
alone m the large drawing-room, expectmg visitors, and i;^orkiiig 
at a huge piece of worsted b\ the fire, on the sof i hard b\ the 
great Iphigema clock, which ticked and tolled -with mournful 
loudness in the dreary room The great glass o%’er the mantel- 
piece, faced by the other great cons,ule glass at the oppo=^ite end 
of the room, inci eased and multiplied between them the hicmii 
hoilaiid bag m which the chandeher hung, until jou saw 
brown holland bags fading awaj m endless perspective and this 
apartment of Miss Osborne’s seemed the centre of a system of 
drawing-rooms When she removed the cordovan leather from 
the grand piano, and ventuied to play a few” notes on it, it sounded 
with a mournful sadness, startling the dismal echoes of the Louse 
George’s picture was gone, and laid upstairs in a lumber-room in 
the garret , and though there was a consciousness ot him, and 
father and daughter often instinctively knew that they were 
thinking of him, no mention w as ever made oi the bra% e and once 
darling son 

At five o’clock Mr Osborne came back to his dinner, which he 
and his daughter took m silence (seldom broken, except w”hen he 
swore and was savage, if the cooking was not to his liking), or 
which they shared twice m a month with a party of dismal friends 
of Osborne’s rank and age Old Dr Gulp and his lady from 
Bloomsbury Square old Air Browser, the attorney”, from Bedford 
How, a very great man, and, from his business, hand-in-glove with 
the ‘^nobs at the AYest End,’ old Colonel Livermore, of the 
Bombay Arm3/, and Mrs Livermore, from Upper Bedford Place 
old Serjeant Tofiy and Airs Tody , and sometimes old Sir Thomas 
CofEn and Lady Coffin, from Bedford Square Sir Thomas was 
celebrated as a hanging judge, and the particular tawny port was 
produced when he dined with Air Osborne 

These people and their like gave the pompous Russell Square 
merchant pompous dinners back again They had solemn rubbers 
of whist, when they went upstaus after drinking, and their carnages 
were called at half-past ten Alany rich people, whom we poor 
devils are in the habit of envying, lead contentedly an existence 
like that above descrilbed Jane Osborne scarcely ever met a man 
under sixty, and almost the only bachelor who appeared m their 
society w^as Mr Smirk, the celebrated ladies’ doctor 

I can’t say that nothing had occurred to disturb the monotony 
of this awful existence the fact is, theie had been a secret in poor 
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Jane’s life winch had made her father more savage and morose 
than even nature, pride, and ovei-feedmg had made him This 
secret was connected vith Miss Wirt, who had a cousin an artist, 
Mr Bmee, very celebrated since as a portrait-painter and H A , 
but vlio once was glad enough to gi've drawing-lessons to ladies of 
fashion Mr Smee has forgotten where Bussell Square is now, 
but he was glad enough to visit it in the jear 1818, when Miss 
Osborne bad in^traction from him 

Smee (formerly a pupil of Sharpe of Frith Street, a dissolute, 
irregular, and unsuccessful man, but a man with great knowledge 
of hi3 art) being the cousin of Miss Wirt, we say, and introduced 
by her to Miss Osborne, whose hand and heart were still free after 
various incomplete love affairs, felt a great attachment for this 
lady, and it is believed inspired one m her bosom Miss Wirt was 
the confidante of this intrigue I know not whether she used to 
leave the room where the master and his pupil were painting, in 
order to give them an opportunity for exchanging those vows and 
sentiments which cannot be uttered advantageously m the presence 
of a third party I know not whether she hoped that should her 
cousin succeed in carrying off the rich mei chant’s daughter, he 
w^ould give Miss Wiit a poition of the wealth which she had 
enabled him to win — all that is certain is, that Mr Osborne got 
some hint of the transaction, came back from the City abruptly, 
and entered the diawmg-room with his bamhoo cane, found the 
painter, the pupil, and the companion all looking exceedingly pale 
there, turned the foimer out of doors with menaces that he would 
break every bone in his skin, and half an hour afterwards dismissed 
Misa Wirt likewise, kicking her trunks down the stairs, trampling 
on her band-boxes, and shaking his fist at her hackney coach, as it 
bore her away 

J aiie Osborne kept her bedroom for many days She was not 
allowed to have a companion afterwards Her father swore to her 
that she should not have a shilling of his money if she made any 
match without Ins concurrence, and as he wanted a woman to 
keep his house, he did not choose that she should marry so that 
she was obliged to give up all projects with which Cupid had any 
share During her papa’s life, then, she resigned herself to the 
manner of existence here described, and was content to be an Old 
Maid Her sister, meanwhile, was havings children with finer 
names eveiy year — and the mteicourse between the two grew 
famtei continually ‘Jane and I do not move in the same sphere 
of life,’ Mi Bullock said ‘ I regard her as a sister, of course ” 
— which means — ^what does xt mean when a lady says that she 
regards Jane as a sister 2 
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It has been described iiow the Misses Dobbin lived 'with thei’- 
father at a fine vdla at Denmark Hill, ■where there were beautiful 
graperies and peach-trees -which delighted little Giorgv O-borne 
The Misses Dobbin, who drove often to Bromptoii to our dear 
Amelia, came sometimes to Bussell Square too, to pa\ a ^nsit tu 
their old acquaintance Miss 0-borne I believe it was in conse- 
quence of the commands of their brother the Major in India {fur 
whom their papa had a prodigious respect), that tliej paid attention 
to Mrs George , for the Majoi, the godfather and guardian of 
Araeha’s little boy, still hoped that the child s grandfather might 
be induced to lelent towards him, and acknowledge him for the 
sake of his son The Misses Dobbin kept Miss Osborne ae quaintt d 
with the state of Amelia’s affairs how she was living with her 
father and mother how poor they were hoiv they ondered what 
men, and such men as their brother and dear Captain Osl^orne, 
could find in such an insignificant little chit bow she was still, 
as heretofore, a namby-pamby milk and-water affected creature — 
but how the boy was really the noblest little bo^ ever seen — for 
the hearts of all women warm towards young children, and the 
sourest spinster is kind to them 

One day, after great entreaties on the part of the Misses Dobbin, 
Amelia allowed little George to go and pass a day with them at 
Denmark Hill — a part of which day she spent herself m writing 
to the Major m India She congratulated him on the happy news 
which his sisters had just cornered to her She prayed for his 
prosperity, and that of the bride he had chosen She thanked him 
for a thousand thousand kind ofiSces and proofs of steadfast friend- 
ship to her in her affliction She told him the last news about 
little Georgy, and how he was gone to spend that very da^ with 
his sisters m the country She underlined the letter a great deal, 
and she signed herself affectionately his friend, Amelia Osborne 
She forgot to send any message of kindness to Lady O’Dowd, as 
her wont was — and did not mention Glorvina by name, and only 
in itahes, as the Major’s hr%de^ for whom she begged 
But the news of the marriage removed the reserve which she had 
kept up towards him She was glad to be able to own and feel 
how warmly and gratefully she regarded him — and as for the idea 
of being jealous of Glorvina (Glorvina, indeed ^), Amelia would 
have scouted it, if aryangel from heaven had hinted it to her 

That night, when Georgy came back in the pony -carriage m 
which he rejoiced, and m which he was driven by Sir Wm 
Dobbin’s old coachman, he had round his neck a fine gold chain 
and watch He said an old lady, not pretty, had given it to him, 
who cried and kissed him a great deal But he didn’t like her 
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He liked grapes i.ery much And lie only liked his mamma 
Amelia and started the timid soul felt a presentiment of 

terror when she heaid that the relations of the child^s father had 
seen him 

Mi«s Osborne came back to give her father his dinner He 
had made a good speculation m the City, and was rather in a good 
humour that day, and chanced to remark the agitation under which 
she laboui ed ‘ What’s the matter. Miss Osborne 'I ’ he deigned 
to say 

The woman burst into tears ^ Oh, sir,’ she said, ^ IVe seen 
little George He is as beautiful as an angel — and so like him * ’ 
The old man opposite to her did not say a word, but flushed up, 
and began to tremble in every limb 


CHAPTER XLIII 

IK WHICH THE PE4DER HAS TO DOUBLE CAPE 

[E astonished reader must be called upon 
to transport himself ten thousand miles 
to the mihtary station of Bundlegunge, 
in the Madras division of our Indian em- 
pire, where our gallant old friends of the 
— th regiment are quartered under the 
command of the brave Colonel, Sir 
Michael O’Dowd Time has dealt kindly 
with that stout ofiSicer, as it does ordi- 
narily with men who have good stomachs 
and good tempers, and are not perplexed 
over much by fatigue of the brain The 
Colonel plays a good knife and foik at 
tiflin, and resumes those weapons with 
great success at dmner He smokes his 
hookah after both meals, and pufls away as quietly while his wife 
scolds him as he did under the fire of the French at Waterloo Age 
and heat have not diminished the activity the eloquence of the 
descendant of the Malonys and the Molloys Her ladyship, our 
old acquaintance, is as much at home at Madras as at Brussels — 
in the cantonment as under the tents On the march you saw her 
at the head of the regiment seated on a royal elephant, a noble 
sight Mounted on that beast, she has been into £i,ction with tigers 
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m the jungle she has been received by native piince^, who have 
welcomed her and Glorvina into the recesses oi their jzenanas and 
offered her shawls and jewels which it went to her heart to refuse 
The sentries of all arms salute her wherever she makes her appear- 
ance and she touches her hat gravely to their salutation Lady 
O’ Dowd IS one of the greatest ladies m the Presidency of Madras 
— her quarrel wuth Lady Smithy wife of Sir Mmos Smith the 
puisne judge, is still remembered by some at Madras, when the 
ColoneFs lady snapped her fingers m the Judge^s iadj^s face, and 
said she^d never stir a foot before ever a beggarly civilian Even 
now, though it is five-and-tw enty j ears ago, people remember Lady 
O’Dowd dancing a jig at Government House, where she danced 
down two a%deS’-de-camp^ a Major of Madras cavalry, and two 
gentlemen of the Cml Service and, persuaded by Major Dobbin, 
O B , second m command of the — th, to retire to the supper-room, 
lasbata nondum satiata recesbzt 

Peggy O’Dowd is indeed the same as ever kind in act and 
thought impetuous m temper eager to command a tyrant over 
her Michael a dragon amongst all the ladies of the regiment a 
mother to all^the young men, whom she tends m their sickness, 
defends in all their scrapes, and with whom Lady Peggy is 
immensely popular But the subalterns’ and captains’ ladies (the 
Major is unmarried) cabal against her a good deal They say that 
Glorvma gives herself airs, and that Peggy herself is intolerably 
domineering She interfered with a little congregation which Mrs 
Kirk had got up, and laughed the young men away from her ser- 
mons, stating that a soldier’s wife had no business to be a parson . 
that Mrs Kirk would be much better mending her husband’s 
clothes and, if the regiment wanted sermons, that she had the 
finest in the world, those of her uncle the Dean She abruptly 
put a termination to a flirtation which Lieutenant Stubble of the 
regiment had commenced with the surgeon’s wife, threatening to 
come down upon Stubble for the money which he had borrowed 
from her (for the young fellow was still of an extravagant turn) 
unless he broke off at once and went to the Cape, on sick leave 
On the other hand, she housed and sheltered Mrs Posky, who fled 
from her bungalow one night, pursued by her infuriate husband 
wielding his second brandy-bottle, and actually carried Posky 
through the dehri'U7yy^remen% and broke him of the habit of drink- 
ing, which had grown upon that officer as all evil habits will grow 
upon men In a word, in adversity she w as the best of comforters, 
in good fortune the most troublesome of friends , having a perfectlj^ 
good opinion of herself always, and an indomitable resolution to 
have her own Vay 
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Among otiif^r points, she had made uj) her mind that Giorvma 
should marry our old friend Dobbin Mrs O’Dowd knew the 
Major’s expectations and appreciated his good qualities, and the 
high character %iliich he enjojed in his profession Glorvina, a 
very handsome, fresh-coloured, blaek-haiied, blue-eyed young lady, 
who could ride a horse or play a sonata with any girl out of the 
County Cark, seemed to be the -verv peison destined to ensure 
Dobbin’s happiness — much mure than that poor good little weak- 
spur’ted Amelia, about whom he used to take on so — ‘Look at 
Giorvina enter a room,’ Mis O’Dowd would say, ^ and compare 
her With that poor Mis Osborne, who couldn’t say Bo to a goose 
She’d be worthy of you, Major — ^jou’re a quiet man j ourself, and 
want some one to talk for ye And though she does not come 
of such good blood as the Malonys or Molloys, let me tell ye 
she’s of an ancient family that any nobleman might be proud to 
marry into ’ 

But before she had come to such a resolution, and determined to 
subjugate Major Dobbin by her endearments, it must be owned that 
Giorvina had practised them a good deal elsewhere She had had a 
season in Dublin, and who knows how many in Cork, Killarney, 
and Mallow ^ She had flirted wuth all the marriageable officers 
whom the depots of her country afforded, and all the bachelor 
squires who seemed eligible She had been engaged to be married 
a half-score times in Ireland, besides the clergyman at Bath who 
used her so ill She had flirted ail the way to Madras with the 
captain and chief mate of the RameJmnder East Indiaman, and 
had a season at the Presidency with her brother and Mrs O’Dowd 
who was staying there, while the Major of the regiment w^as m 
command at the station Everybody admired her there every- 
body danced with her but no one proposed who was worth the 
marrying^ one or two exceedingly young subalterns sighed after 
her, and a beardless civilian or two ^ but she rejected these as 
beneath her pretensions and other and younger virgins than 
Giorvina w^ere married before hei There are women, and 
handsome women too, who have this fortune in life They fall in 
love with the utmost generosity , they ride and walk with half 
4he Au-my-list, though they draw near to forty, and yet the Miss 
O’Gradys are Miss O’Gradys still Giorvina persisted that but for 
Lady O’Dowd’s unlucky quarrel with the Judge’s lady, she would 
have made a good match at Madras, where old Mr Chutney, who 
was at the head of the Civil Service (and w^ho afterwards married 
Miss Dolby, a young lady only thirteen years of age, who had 
just arrived from school m Europe), was just at the point of 
proposing to her 
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Well, althougli Lady O’Do’wd and GIor\ina qnai relied a great 
numbei of times e^ery da\, and almo'^it ever\ conceivable 

subject — indeed, if Mick O Dowd bad not possessed the tempfr of 
an angel, t-wo such women constantly about liis eara would have 
driven him out of his senses — they agreed between theiiQ«?flves 



OnORVINA TRIES HER FASCIHATIOKS ON THE MAJOR 

on this point, that ^lorvina should marry Major Dobbin, and were 
determined that the Major should have no rest until the arrange- 
ment was brought about Undismayed by forty or fifty previous 
defeats, Glorvina laid siege to him She sang Irish Melodies at 
him unceasingly She asked him so frequently and pathetically, 
Will ye come to the bower ^ that it is a wonder bow any man of 
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feeling could have resisted the invitation She vas never tired of 
inquiring, if Sorrow had his young da> s faded , and v as ready to 
listen and weep like Desdemona at the stones of his dangers and 
his campaigns It has been said that our honest and dear old 
friend used to perform on the flute m private Glorvina insisted 
upon having duets vith him, and Lady O’Dowd would rise and 
aitiessly quit the room, -when the young couple were so engaged 
Glorvma forced the Major to ride with her of mornings The 
whole cantonment saw them set out and return She was 
constantly writing notes over to him at his house, borrowing his 
hooks, and scoring with her great pencil-marks such passages of 
sentiment or humour as awakened her sympathy She borrowed 
his horses, his servants, his spoons, and palankm — no wonder 
that public rumour assigned her to him, and that the Major’s 
sisters in England should fancy they were about to have a sister- 
in-law 

Dobbin, who was thus vigorously besieged, was in the mean- 
while in a state of the most odious tranquillity He used to laugh 
when the young fellows of the regiment joked him about Glorvina’s 
manifest attentions to him ^ Bah ^ ’ said he, ^ sh^ is only keep- 
ing her hand in — she practises upon me as she does upon Mrs 
Tozeifs piano, because it’s the most handy instrument m the 
station I am much too battered and old for such a fine young 
lady as Glorvma ’ And so he went on riding with her, and 
copjring music and verses into her albums, and playing at chess 
with her very submissively, for it is with these simple amuse- 
ments that some officers m India are accustomed to while away 
their leisure moments , while others of a less domestic turn hunt 
hogs, and shoot snipes, or gamble and smoke cheroots, and betake 
themselves to brandy-and-water As for Sir Michael O’Dowd, 
though his lady and her sister both urged him to call upon the 
Major to explain himself, and not keep on torturing a poor 
innocent girl in that shameful way, the old soldier refused point- 
blank to have anything to do with the conspiracy ‘ ’Eaith, the 
Major’s big enough to choose for himself,’ Sir Michael said, ‘he’ll 
ask je when he wants ye , ’ — or else he would turn the matter off 
joGulaily, declaring that ‘ Dobbin was too young to keep house, and 
had written home to ask lave of his mamma ’ Hay, he went 
farther, and in private communications w^iJi his Major would 
caution and rally him — crying, ‘Mind your oi, Dob, my boy 
them girls is bent on mischief — me lady has just got a box 
of gowns from Europe, and there’s a pink satin for Glorvma, 
which will finish ye, Dob, if it’s in the power of woman or satin 
to move ye ’ 
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But the truth is, neither beauty nor fashion could conquer him 
Our honest friend had but one idea of a woman m his head, and 
that one did not in the least resemble Miss GiorTina 0'I>ur^ d m 
pink satin A gentle little woman m black, ^itii large e^es and 
brown hair, seldom speaking, save when spoken to, and then in 
a voice not the least resembling Miss Gior^ma’s — a soft young 
mother tending an infant and beckoning the My or up with a smile 
to look at him — a rosy-cheeked lass coming smgmg into the room 
m Russell Square or hanging on George Ostoine’s arm happy and 
loving — there was but this image that filled our honest M i|or s 
mind by day and by night, and reigned over it alvais Tery 
likely A^nelia was not like the portrait the Major had formed of 
her there was a figure in a book of fashions which his sifters had 
m England, and with which William had made away privately, 
pasting it into the lid of his desk, and fancying he saw some 
resemblance to Mrs Osborne in the print, whereas I hai e seen it, 
and can vouch that it is but the picture of a high-waisted gown 
with an impossible doll’s face simpering over it — and, perhaps, Mr 
Dobbin’s sentimental Amelia was no more like the real one than 
this absurd little print which he cherished But what man in 
love, of us, IS iDetter informed ^ — or is he much happier when he 
sees and owns his delusion *2 Dobbm was under this spell He 
did not bother his friends and the public much about his feelings, 
or indeed lose his natural jzest or appetite on account of them 
His head has grizzled since we saw him last , and a line or two 
of silver may be seen in the soft brown hair likev^ise But his 
feelings are not in the least changed or oldened , and his lo\ e 
remains as fresh as a man’s recollections of bo> hood are 

We have said how the two Miss Dobbins and Amelia, the 
Major’s correspondents in Europe, wrote him letters from England , 
Mrs Osborne congratulating him with great candour and cordiality 
upon his approaching nuptials with Miss O’Dowd 

‘ Your sister has just kmdlv visited me,’ Amelia wrote in her 
letter, ® and informed me of an interestim/ events upon which I beg 
to offer my 7 nost svmere co 7 %gratxdat%ons I hope the young lady 
to whom I hear you are to be iimted will m every respect prove 
worthy of one who is himself all kindness and goodness The poor 
wadow has only her prayers to offer, and her cordial cordial wishes 
for your pro^pei tty ' Georgy sends his love to Azs dear godpaj^a^ 
and hopes that you*will not forget him I tell him that you are 
about to form other ties, with one who I am sure merits all your 
affeetton, but that although such ties must of course be the 
strongest and most sacred, and supersede all others, yet that I am 
sure the widow and the child whom you have ever protected and 
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loved Will al'v^ ays have a covTier zu your heart ^ The letter, "which 
has been before alluded to, went on in this strain, protesting 
throughout as to the extreme satisfaction of the writer 

This letter, which aimed by the very same ship which brought 
out Iiady O’Dowd’s box of millinery from London (and which you 
may be sure Dobbin opened before any one of the other packets which 
the mail brought him), put the receiver into such a state of mind 
that Glorvina, and her pink satin, and everything belonging to her, 
became perfectly odious to him The Major cursed the talk of 



women, and the sex in general Everything annoyed him that 
day — the parade was insufferably hot and wearisome Good 
heavens * was a man of intellect to waste his life, day after day, 
inspecting cross-belts, and putting fools through their manoeuvres ? 
The senseless chatter of the young men at mess was more than 
ever jarrmg What cared he, a man on the high-road to forty, to 
know how many snipes Lieutenant Smith h^ shot, or what were 
the performances of Ensign Brown’s mare ^ The jokes about the 
table filled him with shame He was too old to listen to the 
banter of the assistant-surgeon and the slang of the youngsters, at 
which old O’Dowd, with his bald head and red face, laughed quite 
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easily The old man had listened to thu^e jokes arj time the^e 
thirty years — Dobbin himself had been fifteen ^ears hearing them 
And after the boisterous diilness of the mess-table, the quarrels 
and scandal of the ladies of the regiment ^ It ^ as unbearable, 
shameful Ameha, Amelia,’ he thought, Sou to t^hom I 

have been so faithful — ^ou reproach me ^ It is because jou 
cannot feel for me, that I drag on thi» wearisome life And you 
reward me after jears of devotion by gumg me your bh upon 
my marriage, forsooth, with this flaunting Irish girl * Sick and 
sorry felt poor William more than e\er tivi etched anti lonely 
He would like to have done vith life and its vanity altogether — 
so bootless and unsatisfactory the struggle, so cheerleb-:* and dreary 
the prospect seemed to him He lay all that night sleejiless, and 
yearning to go home Amelia’s letter had fallen as a blank ujxjn 
him Ho fidelity, no constant truth and passion, could move her 
into warmth She would not see that he loved her Tossing in 
his bed, he spoke out to her ‘ Good God, Amelia * ’ he said, 
^ don’t you know that I only love j ou in the world — you, w ho are 
a stone to me — ^you, whom I tended through months and months 
of lUness and grief, and who bade me farewell with a smile on 
your face, and"* forgot me before the door shut between us * ’ 
The native servants l}ing outside iiis verandahs beheld with 
wonder the Major, so cold and quiet ordmanly, at present so 
passionately moved and cast doi^vn Would she have pitied him 
had she seen him *2 He read over and over all the letters which he 
ever had from her — letters of business relative to the little property 
which he had made her belies e her husband had left to her — brief 
notes of invitation — every scrap of writing that she had ever sent 
to him — how cold, how kmd, how hopeless, ho'^v selfish they were * 
Had there been some kmd gentle soul near at hand vho could 
read and appreciate this silent generous heart, who kiiovs but that 
the reign of Ameha might have been over, and that friend 
William’s love might have flo-wed into a kinder channel 1 But 
there was only Giorvina of the jetty ringlets with whom iiis 
intercourse vas familiar, and this dashing yonng woman ■was not 
bent upon loving the Major, but rather on making the Major 
admire Aer — a most vam and hopeless task, too, at least consider- 
ing the means that the poor girl possessed to carry it out She 
curled her hair and showed her shoulders at him, as much as to 
say. Did ye ever se^'such jet ringlets and such a complexion *2 
She grinned at him so that he might see that e-very tooth in her 
head was sound- — and he never heeded all these charms Yeiy 
soon after the arrival of the box of millmeiy, and perhaps indeed 
m honour of Lady O’Dowd and the ladies of the King’s 
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jileased him Perhaps his grandpapa, not the bankiupt one, 
who 13 almost doting, but Mr Osborne, of Russell Square, may be 
induced to relent towards the child of your friend, hzs ei rtng and 
son. And Amelia will not be ill-disposed to give him 
up The Ti^idow is consoled, and is about to marry a reverend 
gentleman, the Rev Mr Binny, one of the curates of Brompton 
A poor match But Mrs O is getting old, and I saw a great 
deal of grey in her hair — she was in very good spirits and your 
little godson over-ate himself at our house Mamma sends her 
love With that of your affectionate — Ann Dobbin ’ 


CHAPTER XLIV 

A BOnXBABOTJT CHAPTER BETWEEN LONDON AND HAMPSHIRE 

UR old friends the Crawley s’ family house, in Great 
Gaunt Street, still bore over its front the hatch- 
ment which had been placed th^re as a token 
of mourning for Sir Pitt Crawley’s demise, yet 
this heraldic emblem was m itself a very splendid 
and gaudy piece of furniture, and all the rest of 
the mansion became more brilliant than it had 
ever been during the late Baronet’s reign The 
black outer coating of the bricks was removed, 
and they appeared with a cheerful blushing face 
streaked with white the old bronze lions of the 
knocker were gilt handsomely, the railings 
painted, and the dismallest house in Great 
Gaunt Stieet became the smartest in the whole 
quarter, before the green leaves m Hampshire 
had replaced those yellowing ones which were 
on the trees in Queen’s Crawley avenue when old Sir Pitt Crawley 
passed under them for the last time 

A little woman, with a carnage to correspond, was perpetually 
seen about this mansion , an elderly spinster, accompanied by a 
little boy, also might be remarked coming thither daily It was 
Miss Briggs and little Rawdon, whose busyness it was to see to 
the inward renovation of Sir Pitt’s house, to superintend the 
female band engaged in stitching the blinds and hangings, to poke 
and rummage in the drawers and cupboards crammed with the 
dirty relics and congregated trumperies of a couple of generations 
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of Lady Orawleys, and to take mventories of the china, the glass, 
and other properties in the closets and store rooms 

Mrs Rawdon Crawley was general-in-chief er these arrange- 
ments, with full orders from Sir Pitt to sell, barter, conhseate, 
or purchase furniture and she enjoyed herself not a little in an 
occupation which gave full scope to her taste and ingenuity The 
renovation of the house was determined upon when Sir Pitt came 
to town in jSTovember to see his lawyers, and vlien he passed 
nearly a week in Curzon Street, under the roof of his affectionate 
brother and sister 

He had put up at an hotel at first , but Becky, as soon as she 
heard of the Baronet’s arrival, went off alone to greet him, and 
returned m an hour to Curzon Street with Sir Pitt in the carnage 
by her side It was impossible sometimes to re'^ist this artless 
little creature’s hospitalities, so kindly were they pressed, so 
frankly and amiably offered Becky seized Pitt’s hand in a 
transport of gratitude when he agreed to come * Thank you,’ she 
said, squeezing it, and looking into the Baronet’s ejes, who blushed 
a good deal , ‘ how happy this will make Rawdon ^ ’ She hustled 
up to Pitt’s bedroom, leading on the servants, v ho were carr^ ing 
his trunks thiflber She came m herself laughing, with a coal- 
scuttle out of her own room 

A fire was blazing already in Sir Pitt’s apartment (it was Miss 
Briggs’s room, by the way, who was sent upstairs to sleep with 
the maid) ‘ I knew I should bring you,’ she said, w ith pleasure 
beaming in her glance Indeed, she was really and sincerely 
happy at having him for a guest 

Becky made Rawdon dine out once or twice on business, while 
Pitt stayed with them, and the Baronet passed the happy emng 
alone with her and Briggs She went downstairs to the kitchen 
and actually cooked little dishes for him ‘ Isn’t it a good salmi ? ’ 
she said ‘ I made it for you I can make you better dishes 
than that and will when you come to see me ’ 

‘Everything you do, you do well,’ said the Baronet gallantly. 
‘ The salmi is excellent indeed ’ 

‘A poor man’s wife,’ Rebecca replied gaily, ‘ must make herself 
useful, you know ’ on which her brother-in-law vowed that ‘she 
was fit to be the wife of an emperor, and that to be skilful in 
domestic duties was surely one of the most charming of woman’s 
qualities ’ And Sir I^tt thought, with something like mortification, 
of Lady Jane at home, and of a certain pie which she had insisted 
upon makmg, and serving to him at dinner — a most abominable pie 
Besides the salmi, which was made of Lord Steyne’s pheasants 
from his lordship’s cottage of Stillbrook, Becky gave her brother- 
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m law a bottle of white wine, some that Kawdon had bronglit 
with him from France, and had picked up for nothing, the little 
story-teller said , whereas the bquor was, in truth, some White 
Hermitage from the Marquis of Steyne^’s famous cellars, which 
brought fire into the Baronet's pallid cheeks and a glow into his 
feeble frame 

Then when he had drunk up the bottle of peUt vzn blanc she 
gave him her hand and took him up to the drawing-room, and 
made him snug on the sofa by the fire, and let him talk as she 



listened with the tenderest kindly interest, sitting by him, and 
hemming a shirt for her dear little boy Whenever Mrs Rawdon 
wished to be particularly humble and virtuous, this little shirt 
used to come out of her workbox It had got to be too small for 
Rawdon long before it was finished, though 

Well, Rebecca listened to Pitt, she talked to him, she sang to 
him, she coaxed him, and cuddled him, so ^at he found himself 
more and more glad every day to get back from the lawyer's at 
Gray's Inn to the blazing fire in Curzon Street — a gladness in 
which the men of law likewise participated, for Pitt's harangues 
were of the longest — and so that when he went away he felt quite 
a pang at departing How pretty she looked kis«3ing her hand to 
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him from the carnage and waving her handkerchief ^hen he had 
taken his place in the mail * She put the handkerchief to her 
eyes once He pulled his sealskin cap over his, as the coach drove 
away, and, sinking back, he thought to him-'^elf huw she respected 
him and how he deserved it, and how Ra^don vas a foolish dull 
fellow who didn’t half appreciate his vife and how mum and 
stupid his own wife was compared to that briiliant little Becky 
Becky had hinted every one of these things herself, perhap'^, but 
so delicately and gently, that you hardly knew when or wliere 
And, before they parted, it was agreed that the house in London 
should be redecorated for the next season, and that the brothers’ 
families should meet again m the country at Chnstma-. 

^ I wish you could have got a little money out of him,’ Rawdon 
said to his wife moodily when the Baronet was gone should 

like to give something to old Haggles, hanged if I shouldn’t It 
ain’t right, you know, that the old fellow should be kept out of 
all his money It may be inconvenient, and he might let to 
somebody else besides us, you know ’ 

^ Tell him,’ said Becky, ‘ that as soon as Sir Pitt’s afiairs are 
settled, everyb^y wall be paid, and give him a little something 
on account Here’s a cheque that Pitt left for the boy,’ and she 
took from hei bag and gave her husband a paper which his brother 
had handed over to her, on behalf of the little son and heir of the 
younger branch of the Crawleys 

The truth is, she had tried personally the ground on which her 
husband expressed a wish that she should venture — tried it ever 
so delicately, and found it unsafe Even at a hint about embarrass- 
ments, Sir Pitt Crawley was off and alarmed And lie began a 
long speech, explaining how straitened he himself was in money 
matters , how the tenants would not pay , how Ins father’s aftairs, 
and the expenses attendant upon the demise of the old gentleman, 
had involved him , how he wanted to pay off encumbrances ^ and 
how the bankers and agents were overdrawn , and Pitt Crawley 
ended by making a compromise with his sister-m-law, and giving 
her a veiy small sum for the benefit of her little boy 

Pitt knew how poor his brother and his brother’s family must 
be It could not have escaped the notice of such a cool and ex- 
perienced old diplomatist, that Rawdon’s family had nothing to live 
upon, and that houses and carnages are not to be kept for nothing 
He knew very well tEat he was the proprietor or appropriator of 
the money which, according to all proper calculation, ought to 
have fallen to his younger brother, and he had, we may be sure, 
some secret pangs of remorse withm him, which warned him that 
he ought to perferm some act of justice, or, let us say, compensation, 
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his mother’s voice, was smging to Lord Ste3me, the dra-sving- 
room door o^jeiiing suddenljr, discovered the little spy, who hut 
a moment before had been rapt m delight, and listening to the 
music 

His mother came out and struck him violently a couple of boxes 
on the ear He heard a laugh from the Marciuis in the inner 
room (who was amused by this free and artless exhibition of 
Becky’s temper), and ded down l>elow to his friends of the kitchen, 
bursting in an agony of grief 

^It IS not becauae it hurts me,’ little liavdon gasped out — 
‘ onlj — only ’ — sobs and tears wound up the sentence in a storm 
It was the little boy’s heart that was bleeding ‘Why mayn’t I 
hear her singing % Why don’t she ever sing to me — as she does to 
that bald beaded man with the large teeth He gasped out at 
various intervals these exclamations of rage and grief The cook 
looked at the housemaid ,, the housemaid looked knowingly at the 
footman — the awful kitchen inquisition which sits in judgment 
in every house, and knows e^erythmg, sate on Eebecca at that 
moment 

Aftei this incident, the mother’s dislike increased to hatred 
the consciousness that the child was in the house* was a reproach 
and a pain to her His very sight annoyed her Fear, doubt, 
and resistance sprang up, too, in the boy’s own bosom They were 
separated from that day of the boxes on the ear 

Lord Steyne also heartilj misliked the boy When they met 
by mischance, he made sarcastic bows or remarks to the child, or 
glared at him with savage-looking ejes Rawdon used to stare 
him in the face, and double his little fists in return He knew his 
enemy , and this gentleman, of all who came to the house, was the 
one who angeied him most One day the footman found him 
squaring his fists at Lord Steyue’s hat m the hall The footman 
told the circumstance as a good joke to Lord Steyne’s coachman , 
that officer imparted it to Lord Steyne’s gentleman, and to the 
servants’-hall in general And veiy soon afterwards, when Mrs 
Eawdoii Oiawley made her appearance at Gaunt House, the porter 
who unbarred the gates, the servants of all uniforms m the hall, 
the functionaries in white waistcoats, who bawled out from landing 
to landing the names of Colonel and Mrs Eawdon Crawley, knew 
about her, or fancied they did The man who brought her 
refreshment and stood behind her chair, hed talked her character 
over with the large gentleman in motley-coloured clothes at his 
side Bon Dieu * it is awful, that servants’ inquisition * You see 
a woman in a great party in a splendid saloon, surrounded 
by faithful admirers, distributing sparkling glances, dressed to 
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f^erffction, curled, routed, smiling and happy — Discovery walks 
iLSx>ectfuIly up to her, in the shape of a huge powdered man with 
large calves and a tray of ices — ^with Calumny (which is as fatal 
as truth) behind him, in the shape of the hulking fellow carrying 
the wafer-biscuits Madam, jour secret ^lil be talked over by 
those men at their club at the public-house to-night Jeames will 
tell Chavis his notions about jou over their pipes and pewter 
l>eer-pots Some people ought to have mutes for servants in 
Vanity Fair — mutes vho could not write If you are guilty, 
tremble That fellow behind your chair may be a Janissary with 
a bow-string in his plu&h-breeches pocket If 3 on are not guilty, 
have a care of appearances which are as ruinous as guilt 

‘ Was Rebecca guilty or not *2 ^ the Vehmgericht of the servants^- 
hall had pronounced agamst her 

And, I shame to say, she would not have got credit had they 
not believed her to be guilty It was the sight of the Marquis of 
Steyne’s carriage-lamps at her door, contemplated by Raggles, 
burning m the blackness of mzdmght, ‘ that kep him up,^ as 
he afterwards said^ that, even more than Rebecca’s arts and 
coaxings 

And so — ^gililtless very likely — she was writhing and pushing 
onward towards what they call position m society,’ and the 
servants were pointing at her as lost and ruined So 3 on see 
Molly, the housemaid, of a morning, watching a spider in the door- 
post lay his thread and laboriously crawl up it, until, tired of the 
sport, she raises her broom and sweeps away the thread and the 
artificer 

A day or two befoie Christmas, Becky, her husband, and her 
son made ready and went to pass the holidays at the seat of 
their ancestors at Queen’s Crawley Becky would have liked to 
leave the little brat behind, and would but for Lady Jane’s urgent 
invitations to the youngster, and the symptoms of revolt and 
discontent which Rawdon manifested at her neglect of her son 
‘He’s the finest boy in England,’ the father said, in a tone of 
reproach to her, ‘and you don’t seem to care for him, Becky, as 
much as 30U do for your spaniel He shan’t bother 3’^ou much: 
at home he will be away from 30U m the nursery, and he shall go 
outside on the coach with me’ 

‘ Where you go yourself because you w ant to smoke those filthy 
cigars,’ replied Mrs Rawdon 

‘ I remember when you bked ’em, though,’ answered the 
husband 

Becky laugl^ed she was almc^t always good-humoured ‘That 
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was when I w«ih on my promotion, Goosey/ she said ^ Take 
Rawdon outside with >ou, and give him a cigar too if >ou like ’ 

Ilawdon did not warm his little son for the winter’s journey m 
this way, but he and Buggs wrapped up the child in shawls and 
comforters, and he 's^as hoisted respectfully on to the roof of the 
coach in the dark morning, under the lamps of the White Horse 
Cellar and with no small delight he watched the dawn rise, and 
made his first journey to the place which his father still called home 
It was a journey of infinite pleasure to the boy, to whom the 
incidents of the road afforded endless interest his father answering 
to him all questions connected wuth it, and telling him w ho lived 
in the great white house to the right, and whom the park belonged 
to His mother, inside the vehicle, with her maid and her furs, 
her wi uppers, and her scent-bottles, made such a to-do that you 
would have thought she never had been in a stage-coach before — 
much less that she had been turned out of this very one to make 
room for a paying passenger on a certain journey performed some 
half-score years ago 

It was dark again when little Rawdon was wakened up to entei 
his uncle’s carriage at Mudbury, and he sate and looked out of it 
wondering as the great iron gates fiew open, and at the white 
trunks of the limes as they swept by, until they stopped, at length, 
before the light windows of the Hall, which weie blazing and 
comfoi table with Christmas welcome The hall-door was flung 
open — a big fire was burning m the great old fireplace — a carpet 
was down over the chequered black flags — ^It’s the old Turkey 
one that used to be in the Ladies^ Gallery,^ thought Rebecca, and 
the next instant was kissing Lady Jane 

She and Sir Pitt performed the same salute with great gravity 
but Rawdon having been smoking, hung back rather from his 
sister-in-law, whose two children came np to their cousin and, 
while Matilda held out her hand and kissed him, Pitt Binkie 
Southdown, the son and heir, stood aloof rather, and examined him 
as a little dog does a big dog 

Then the kind hostess conducted her guests to the snug apart- 
ments blazing with cheerful fires Then the young ladies came 
and knocked at Mrs Rawdon’s door, under the pretence that they 
were desirous to be useful, but in reality to have the pleasure of 
inspecting the contents of her band- and bonnet-boxes, and her 
dresses, which, though black, were of the n^est London fashion 
Amd they told her how much the Hall was changed for the better, 
and how old Lady Southdown was gone, and how Pitt was taking 
his station in the county, as became a Crawley in fact Then the 
great dinner-bell havmg rung, the family assembled at dinner, at 
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uliirri m(‘al Ri.’ttdnn |imiui j*IaM d by iiito aunt, the ^ood- 

iiatiiied I jdy ot the hoii'se , Sir Ihtt bciii^ niicommuiil^ attentive 
to liis si&tti-iBda\^ at his uwn hand 

Little Ila^^doii < \iubited a hue appetite, and Flio\veil a gentle- 
manlike belia\iour 



XHF Alii Ar QtiEEn’s crA^mET 

‘ I like to dine here,' he said to his aunt when he had comixleted 
his meal, at the conclusion ot which, and after a decent giace by 
Sir Pitt, the young ^n and heir ^as introduced, and was pexched 
on a high chair by the Baronet's side, while the daughter took 
possession of the place and the little wme-glass jnepared for her 
near her mother ^ I like to dine here,' said Ilawdon minor, 
looking up at hi« relation's kind lace 

n 
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^ Why *2’ ^aid the sjood t* idy Jane 

rime m the kitchen when I am at home/ replied Haw don 
minor, ^or else with Briirga ’ But Beek^ w'as st» engaged with the 
Baronet, her host, ponrmg out a flood of compliments and delights 
and raptures, and admiring young Pitt Binkic, whom she declared 
to be the xiio«t l>eaiititul, intelligent, noble-looking little creature, 
and so like his tithtr, that she <lid not hear the remaiks of her 
own flesh and blood at the othei end of the broad shining table 

As a gae-it, ami it being the first night of his arrival, Raw don 
the second was allowed to sit up until the hour when, tea being 
over, and a great gilt book being laid on the table before Sir Pitt, 
all the domestics of the family streamed in, and Sir Pitt read 
prayers It was the fiist time the poor little boy had ever wit- 
ne^jsed or heard of such a ceremonial 

The house had been much improved even since the Baronet’s 
brief reign, and was pronounced by Becky to be perfect, charming, 
delightful, when she surveyed it m his company As for little 
Rxwdon, w^ho examined it with the children for his guides, it 
seemed to him a perfect palace of enchantment and wonder 
Theie were long galleries and ancient state bedrodkns, there were 
pictures and old china and aimour Theie were the rooms in 
which grandpapa died, and by which the childien w^alked with 
terrified looks ‘ Who was grandpapa *2 ’ he asked , and they told 
him how he used to be very old, and used to be wheeled about in 
a gai den -chair, and they showed him the garden -chair one day 
rotting in the outhouse in which it had lain since the old gentle- 
man had been wheeled away yonder to the chuich, of which the 
spire was glittering over the park elms 

The brothers had good occupation for several mornings in 
examining the improvements which had been effected by Sir Pitt’s 
genius and economy And as they walked or rode, and loojeed at 
them, they could talk without too much boring each other And 
Pitt took care to tell Rawdon what a heavy outlay of money these 
improvements had occasioned ^ and that a man of landed and 
funded property was often very hard pressed for twenty pounds 
^ There is that new lodge-gate,’ said Pitt, pointing to it humbly 
with the bamboo cane can no more pay for it before the 

dividends in January than I can fly ’ 

‘ I can lend you, Pitt, till then,’ Ra'^on answered rather 
ruefully , and they went in and looked at the restored lodge, where 
the family arms were just new scraped in stone , and where old 
Mrs Lock, for the first time these many long yeais, had tight 
doors, sound roofs, and whole windows 
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BCIWEIX HV^IFSHIIE \lsJy LONBOX 

PITT CRAWLEY had done more than 
repaii fences and restore dilapidated lodges 
on the Qucen^s Crawley estate Like a 
wi‘^e man he had set to work to rebuild 
the injured pcjuilarity of his house, and 
^top up the gaps and ruins m w'hich his 
name had been left by his disreputable 
and thriftless old jiredecessor He was 
elected for the borough speedily after his 
father’s demise , a magistrate, a member 
of parliament, a county magnate and representative of an ancient 
famih , he made it his duty to show himself before the Hampshire 
public, subsciibed handsomelj^ to the county chanties, called 
assiduously upon all the county folks, and laid himself out in a 
wuid to take t?ixt position m Hamp^>iiire, and m the Empire 
afterward'', to which he thought his prodigious talents justly 
entitled him Lady J me was instructed to be fnendh with the 
Euddlestones, and the Wapshots, and the other famous baronets, 
their neighbours Their carnages might frerpiently be seen in the 
Queen’s Crawley avenue now , tlie\ dined pretty frequently at the 
Hall (where the cookery was so good, that it was clear Lad> Jane 
very seldom had a hand in it), and in return Pitt and his wufe 
most energetically dined out in all sorts of weather, and at all sorts 
of distances For though Pitt did not care for joviality, being 
a frigid man of poor health and appetite, yet he considered that 
to be hospitable and condescending was quite incumbent on his 
station, and every time that he got a headache from too long an 
after-dinner sitting, he felt that he was a martvr to duty He 
talked about ciops, corn-laws, politics, with the best country 
gentlemen He (who had been formerly mcbned to be a sad free- 
thinker on these points) entered into poaching and game-preserving 
with aidoui He didn’t hunt * he wasn’t a hunting man he was 
a man of books and peaceful habits but he thought that the breed 
of horses must be ke^it up m the country, and that the breed of 
loves must therefore be looked to , and for his part, if his friend, 
Bir Huddlestoiie Fuddlestone, liked to draw his counti\, and meet 
as of old the F hounds used to do at Queen’s Crawley, he should 
be happy to see liam there, and the gentlemen of the Fuddlestone 
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limit Ami to Lcid\ Boiitlidow ii’s disniciy, too, he beocime more 
oithodov 111 his tend* neies cveiy day ga\e up preaching in puhlu 
an I att**pding meeting-hou^^es , ivent stoutly to cliuieh < died 
on tiic ih'^hop and all the < leigy at Winehffetei , and made no 
oh)e( tion Miien the Toner tide Archdracon Truniper asked for a 
game of -whi^t Whit pangs must ha\e been those of Lady 
Southdu\^n, and an uttci castaway she must have thought 

her son in~law loi pci nutting sin h a godless diversion ^ And when, 
on the return (ti the family fiom an oratorio at Winchestei, the 
Baronet anaouncc<I to the young ladies that he should next year 
very jnehaldy take them to the ‘county balls/ they worshipped 
him for }us kindness Lady Jane was only’' too obedient, and 
peihaps glad herself to go The wager w'Tote off the direst 
description^ of her daiightei’s woildly behaviour to the authoress 
of 17ie IVnske? iro}/ifm of Fimhley Common at the Cape^ and her 
house in Biighton being about this time unoccupied, returned to 
that w<itering”plaee, her absence being not veiy much deplored by 
her diildien We may suppose, too, that Bebecca, on paying a 
second \isit to Queen’s Crawley, did not feel particularly grieved 
at the absence of the lady of the medicme-chest , though she wiote 
a Christmas letter to her ladyship, in which Ishe respectfully 
reealkd herself to Lady Southdown’s lecollection, spoke with 
giatitude of the delight which her ladyship’s conversation had 
gi\en her on the former -visit, dilated on the kindness with which 
her ladyship had treated her in sickness, and declared that every- 
thing at Queen’s Craw ley reminded her of her absent friend 

A great part of the alteied demeanour and popularity of Sir 
Pitt Crawley might have been traced to the counsels of that astute 
little lady of Curzon Stieet ‘ Yo'i6 remain a baronet — you con- 
sent to be a mere countiy gentleman ^ ’ she said to him, w’hile he 
had been her guest m London ‘ No, Sir Pitt Crawley, I know 
you better I know your talents and your ambition You fancy 
you hide them both but you can conceal neither from me I 
showed Lord Steyne your pamphlet on malt He was familiar 
with it and said it was in the opinion of the whole Cabinet 
the most masterly thing that had appeared on the subject The 
Ministry has its eye upon you, and I know what you wmnt You 
want to distinguish ymurself in Parliament , every’^ one says you 
aie the finest speaker in England (for your speeches at Oxford are 
still lemembered) You want to he Mtoher for the County, 
wheie, with your own vote and your borough at your back, you 
can command anything And you w^ant to be Baron Crawley of 
Queen’s Crawley, and will be before you die I saw it all I 
could read your heart, Sir Pitt If I had a husband who possessed 
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^onr iTit( lle< t is lip flo«^s \out name, I think I &Ii(mld 

iK^t be uiiwuHln of liuii — but — but T aui 'vcair kiii^^onum now/ 
sii< added with a Liiiuh ‘Poor little |H„niiik^s I lii\e L^ut a little 
inten St— oui %%ho knows, |>erhcips the inou-e may be able to aid 
the li >11 ^ ’ 

f’ltt <Jrawie> was amazMl and enraptured with her Bpeoch 
‘ IbiW that woman compi* bends im he s iid ‘ I ne% er could 
get Jane to re id thiee pages ot the malt-pamphlet ba^ no 

idea that I lia\e commaurhng talents or secret ambition So tnev 
remember my speaking at Oxfoid, do they I The rascals ’ now 
that I represent mj borough and may sit foi the county, they 
beum to recollect me * Why, Loid Ste\ne cut me at the le^ee 
j'car, they are beginning to find out that Pitt Crawley is 
some one at last Yes, the man was always the same whom these 
jieople neglected it was only the opportunity that waa> wanting, 
and I will show’- them now that I can speik and art as well 
as write Achilles did not declare himself until the> ga\e him 
the swoid I hold it now, and the world shall yet hear of Pitt 
Oiawley ’ 

Theiefore it was that this roguish diplomatist bad grown so 
hospitable, that he was so civil to oratorios and ho'=^pitals , so 
kind to Deans and Chapters, so generous in gniug and accepting 
dinneis , so uncommonly gracious to farmeis on market days , and 
so much interested about county business , and that the Christmas 
at the Hall was the ga\est which had been known there for ni'inj 
a long day 

On Christmas Day a great family gathering took place All 
the Crawlejs from the Rectory came to dme Rebecca was as 
frank and fon<l of Mrs Bute, as if the other had never been her 
enemy, affectionately interested in the dear giils, and surpiised at 
the progress which they had made m music since her time and 
insisted upon encoring one of the duets out of the great song-books 
whit h Jim, grumbling, had been forced to bring under his arm 
from the Rectory Mrs Bute, perforce, was obliged to adopt a 
decent dcrneanoui towards the little adventuress — of course being 
fit ‘6 to discouise with her daughters afterwards about the absurd 
respect with w^hieh Sii Pitt treated his sister-in-law But Jim, 
who had s<ite next to her at dinner, declaied she was a tiump 
ami one and all of the Rector's family agreed that the little 
Rawulun was a fine hof They respected a possible baronet in the 
boj, between whom and the title there was only the little sickly 
pale Pitt Bmkie 

Tite children were -very good friends Pitt Binkie was ton 
little a dog for 43uch a big dog as Raw^don to play with and 
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Matilda being onl^ a giil, of coin not fit coiiipanioii for a >oimg 
gentleman i^Iio near < ight old, and going into jackets 

very soon He tot>k the a^mni.ind of this small piity at once — 
the little girl and the little boy following him about with great 
r«nen‘n^e at such times as he condescended to sport with them 
His happiness and pleasure in the coimtiy weie c\tieme The 
kitchen erirden pleaded him hugely, the Holers moderateU, but 
the pigeons and the poultry, and the stables when he wis allowed 
to visit them, were delightful objects to him He resisted being 
kissed b\ the Mi&s Crawlers but he allow^ed Lady Jane some- 
times to embrace him and it was by her side that he liked to 
sit when, the signal to retire to the drawing-room being given, the 
ladies left the gentlemen to their claret — by her side rather than 
by his mother For Kebecca, seeing that tenderness w’-as the 
fashion, called Raw don to her one evening, and stooped down and 
kissed him in the presence of all the ladies 

He looked her full m the face after the operation, trembling 
and turning \ery led, as his wont was when moved ^ You never 
kiss me at home, mamma,’ he said;, at which there was a general 
silence and consternation, and a by no means pleasant look in 
Becky’s ev'es ** 

Rawdon was fond of his sistei-in-law, for hei regard for Ins 
son Lady Jane and Becky did not get on qiuite so well at this 
visit as on occasion of the former one, vs hen the Ooloners wife was 
bent upon pleasing Those two speeches of the child struck rather 
a chill Pei liaps Sir Pitt was rather too attentiv’^e to hei 

But R<xwdon, as became his age and size, was fonder of the 
society of the men than of the women, and never weaned of 
accompanying his sire to the stables, whither the Colonel retired 
to smoke his cigar — Jim, the Rector’s son, sometimes joining Ins 
cousin in that and other amusements He and the Baxonet’s 
keeper were very close friends, their mutual taste for ^ dawgs ’ 
bnngmg them much together On one day, Mr James, the 
Colonel, and Horn, the keeper, went and shot pheasants, taking 
little Rawdon with them On another most blissful morning, 
these four gentlemen partook of the amusement of rat-hunting in 
a bam, than which sport Rawdon as j^et had never seen anythmg 
more noble They stopped up the ends of certain drains m the 
bam, into the other openings of which ferrets were inserted, and 
then stood silently aloof with uplifted stakes in their hands, and 
an anxious little terrier (Mi James’s celebrated ' dawg ’ Forceps, 
indeed), scarcely breathing from excitement, listening motionless 
on thiee legs to the faint squeaking of the rats below Desper- 
ately bold at last, the persecuted animals boBed above-ground 
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th<‘ te-iiioi a.f counted fni one, the keeper for another, R.rwdon, 
ir«mi fluirv ami exoitt meiit, ins lat, but uii the other luoid 

iu li ilf iiuirdf ltd a it net 

But the greatest thu ni all \\*xs that on -which Bir Huddlestone 
Fufldle»tnne’s hounds met upon tli< lawn at Queen’s Cratvley 

That was a famous <=:iLdit tor little liawdon At half-past ten, 
Tom Moodj, Sir Huddh -tone Fiiddlestone’s lumtsman, is seen 
trotting up the avenue, followed hy the noble park of hounds in a 
compact bodir — the real being brought up h\ the two t^hips clad 
in stained scarlet frocks — light hard-featured lads on well bred 
lean horses, posseasing marvellous dexterity m casting the points 
of their long heav^ wdups at the thinnest pait of any dog’s skin 
who dares to straggle from the main body, or to take the slightest 
notice, or even so mu< h as wunk at the hares and rabbits staiting 
undei their noses 

Next comes bo^ Jack Tom Moody’s son, who weighs five stone, 
measures eight-and-forty inches, and will never be any bigger He 
IS perched on a large raw -boned hunter, half co-^ ered by a capacious 
saddle This animal is Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone’s favourite 
horse — the Nob Other horses, ridden by other small bojs, arrive 
from time to time, awaiting their masters, who will come cantering 
on anon 

Tom Mood} rides up to the door of the Hall, where he is 
w^el corned by the butler, who offers him drink, which he declines 
He and his pack then draw* off into a sheltered corner of the lawn, 
where the dugs roll on the grass, and play or growrl angrily at one 
another, ever and anon breaking out into furious fight, speedily 
to be quelled by Tom’s ^uice, unmatched at rating, or the snaky 
thongs of the whips 

Hunters arrived, from time to time, in charge of ho}S of the 
boy Jack spe< les The } oung gentlemen canter up on thorough- 
bred hacks, spatter-dashed to the knee, and enter the house to 
drink cherry-brandy and pay their respects to the ladies, or, more 
modest and sportsmanlike, divest themselves of their mud-boots, 
exchange their hacks for their hunters, and warm their blood by 
a preliminary gallop lound the lawm Then they collect round the 
pack in the corner, and talk with Tom Moody of past sport, and 
the merits of Sniveller and Diamond, and of the state of the 
country and of the wretched breed of foxes 

Sir Hud die stone ^presently appears mounted on a clever cob, 
and rides up to the Hall, where he enters and does the civil thing 
by the Ixdies, after wLieli, being a man of few words, he proceeds 
to business The hounds are drawn up to the Hall door and little 
Raw don descer^ls amongst them, excited yet half alarmed by the 
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e '^Iiich the^ bestow upon bim, at the thumps he recei\es 

fiom then waving taiK, and at their canine bickerings, scarcely 
rtstiaiiied b\ Turn IMootiv s tongue ind Iish 

Aleaiiwhile, Sir Plnddle-^tune lias hoisted himself unwieldily on 
the ZNob ^ Let’s ti> So\vster’s Spinney, Tom/ sa}s the Baronet 
*Faiimr M im:,de tells int there are two foxes in it’ Tom blm^s 
Ins horn an<l trots off fo]loue<I by the pack, by the whips, by tlie 
yoimg irents fioni Win ( n ester, by the farmers of the neighbourhood, 
by the luhomers of tne parish on foot, with whom the day is a 
great holnlay , Sir Huddle&tone bringing up the rear with Colonel 
Ciawley, and the whole voitlge disappears dow^n the a\eniie 

The Iteverend Bute Crawley (who has been too modest to 
appear at the public meet before his nephew’s windows, and whom 
Tom Aloody lememhers forty years back a slender dmne riding 
the wildest horses, lumping the widest brooks, and larking over 
the newest gates in the country), — his revezence, we say, happens 
to trot out from the Rectory lane on his powerful black horse, 
just as Sir Hiiddlestone passes ^ he joins the wmrthy Baronet 
jEIoimds and horsemen disappear, and little Raw don remains on 
the doorsteps, wondering and happy 

During the progress of this memorable holida^^ little Raw don, 
if he had got no special liking for his uncle, always aw fill and cold, 
and locked up in his study, plunged in justice-bu&mess and 
sui rounded by bailiffs and farmers — has gained the good graces of 
his married and maiden aunts, of the two little folks of the Hall, 
and of Jim ot the Rectory, whom Sir Pitt is encouraging to pay 
his addresses to one of the young ladies, with an undei standing 
doubtless that he shall be presented to the living when it shall be 
vacated by his fov-hunting old sue Jim has given up that sport 
himself, and confines himself to a little harmless duck- or snipe- 
sbooting, or a little quiet tiifling with the rats during the 
Christmas holidays, after which he will return to the University 
and tiy and not be plucked, once more He has already eschewed 
gieen coats, red neckcloths, and other worldly ornaments, and is 
preparing himself for a change in his condition In this cheap and 
thrifty way Sir Pitt tries to pay off his debt to Ins family 

Also before this merry Christmas was over, the Baronet had 
screwed up courage enough to give his brother another draft on his 
bankers, and foi no less a sum than a hundred pounds, an act 
which caused Sir Pitt cruel pangs at first, but w^hich made him 
glow afterwards to think himself one of the most generous of men 
Rawdon and his son went awav with the utmost heaviness of heart 
Becky and the ladies parted with some alacrity, hpwever and our 
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If turned to London tu commence those avoratio! > 'v’f itL 
which we hod her occupied T^hen this chapter bfuons Under 
her caie the <Jra\vle> hoa^e in Great Ctaunt Street -w^is quite 
rejuvenescent, an<l ready for the leceptiun ui Sir Pitt and his 
family, 's^hen the Baronet came to London to attenfl Ins duties m 
Failiament, and to assume that pju^itiun in the country for which 
his vast genius fitted him 

For the first session, this profound di^^sembler hid his projects 
and never opened Ins lips but to pre^^ent a petition fiom Miidbury^. 
But he attended assiduously m his p»iace, and learned tlioioiigbly 
the routine and business of the house At home he gave himself 
up to the perusal of Blue Books, to the alarai and wondei of Lady 
Jane, who thought he was kilhng himself by late hours and intense 
application And he made acquaintance wuth the inini'sters, and 
the chiefs of his party, determining to rank as one of them befoie 
many years were over 

Lady Jane’s sweetness and kindness had inspired Rebecca -with 
such a contempt for her ladyship as the little woman found no 
small difficulty in concealing T hat sort of goodness, aud ^mplicity 
whxchJLady: jpossessed^n poy ed ou r JtlffidJSec^q ancTrUi^rhs 

impossible for her at times not to show, or to let the other divine 
her scorn Her jiresenc e, too, rendered Lady Jane uneasy Her 
husband talked constantly with Becky Signs of intelligence 
seemed to pass between them and Pitt spoke with her on 
subjects on which he ne\cr thought of discoursing wuth Ladyr Jane 
The latter did not understand them, to be sure, but it was- 
mortifying to remain silent , still more mortifying to know that | 
you had nothing to say, and hear that little audacious Mrs , 
Rawdon dashing on from subject to subject, with a word foi every 
man, and a juke always pat ^ and to sit in one’s ow n house alone, , 
by the fireside, and watching all the men round your ri\al 

In the country, when Lady Jane was telling stones to the 
children, who clustered about her knees (little Rawdon into the 
bargain, who was very fond of her) — and Becky came into the 
room, sneering, with green scornful eyes, poor Lady Jane grew 
silent under those baleful glances Her simple little fancies shrank 
away tremulously, as fairies in the storybooks, before a superior 
bad angel She could not go on, although Rebecca, with the 
smallest infiection of g^rcasm m her voice, besought her to continue 
that charming story. And on her side, gentle thoughts and simple 
pleasures w ere odious to Mrs Becky, they discorded wuth her , she 
lifted people for liking them, she spurned children and childien- 
luvers have no taste for bread and buttei,’ she would say, 

when caricaturing Lady Jane and her ways to my Lord Steyne 

R 2 
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‘K’o more has a certain person for holy watci/ Ins loidship 
eplied uith a bow and a grin, and a great jarring laugh 
ifterTivards 

Bo the^e t\\ o ladies did not see much of each other except upon 
those occasions when the 3 jiinger brother’s wife, having an object 
to gam irom the othci, frequented hei They my4o\ed and my- 
deared each other assiduoush, but kept apart generaliy whereas 
Sir Pitt, in the midst of his multiplied avocations, found daily 
time to see his szstei in-law 

On the occasion of his first Speaker’s dinner, Sir Pitt took the 
opportunity of appearing before his sister-in-law in his uniform — - 
that old diplomatic suit which he had worn when attache to the 
Pumpernickel legation 

Becky complimented him upon that dress, and admired him 
almost as much as his own wife and children, to whom he 
displayed himself before he set out She said that it was only the 
thoroughbred gentleman who could wear the Court suit with 
advantage it was only your men of ancient race whom the ciilotte 
comte became Pitt looked down with complacency at his legs, 
which had not, in truth, much more symmetry or ^well than the 
lean Court sword which dangled by his side looked down at his 
legs, and thought in his heait that he was killing 

When he was gone, Mis Becky made a cai mature of his figuie, 
which she showed to Loid Steyne when he ai rived His lordship 
carried off the sketch, delighted with the accuracy of the re- 
semblance He had done Sir Pitt Crawley the honour to meet 
him at Mrs Beckj’s house, and had been most gracious to the 
new baronet and member Pitt was struck too by the deference 
with winch the great Peer treated his sister-mdaw, by her ease 
and spnghtliness in the conversation, and by the delight with 
which the other men of the party listened to her talk Lord 
Steyne made no doubt but that the Baronet had only commenced 
his career in public life, and expected rather anxiously to hear 
him as an orator , as they were neighbours (for Great Gaunt 
Street leads into Gaunt Square, whereof Gaunt House, as every- 
body knows, forms one side), my lord hoped that as soon as Bady 
Steyne arrived m London she would have the honour of making 
the acquaintance of Lady Crawley He left a card upon his 
neighbour in the course of a day or two hi^ neighbour whom he 
had, as his predecessor, never thought fit to notice, though they 
had lived near each other for near a century past 

In the midst of these intrigues and fine paities and wise and 
brilliant personages Itawdun felt himself more and more isolated 
every day He was allowed to go to the dub'" more to dine 
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abroad %\ith bai lielur friends to come and go n l*e Iiktd, 
any questions being asked And he ami itai;\doii the 
\ Uiigei many % tiiee ‘would ‘v\alk to G amt ISrreet, and sit with 
the lady and the claldieu theie while Sir Pitt was closeted with 
Itebuca, on liis way to the House, or on Li-» return fiom it 

The e\-Ooloiiel would sit for hours in bruthePs house Ttrj 



silent, and thinking and doing as little as possible He was glad 
to be employed ot an errand • to go and make impiiries about a 
iioise or a servant to carve the roast mutton tor the dinner 
of the children. He was beat and cowed into laziness and sub- 
mission, and Helilih had imprisoned him and cut his hiii off 
too The bf>ld ami icckless young blood of ten jeirs luck was 
subjugated, and was turned into a torpid, submifesi\e, raiddlr- 
aged, stout gentlfeman 
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And poor Lady Jane aware that Rebecca had captivated 
hex hu'^>]»and altliuiigh felie and Mrs Rawdon my-deared and my- 
loved eacii other every day they met 


CHAPTER XLVI 

SMUGGLES AND TBIAES 

IJR friends at Eromptoii were mean- 
jipl/, * while passing their Christmas after 

i *1 their fashion, and in a manner by no 

means too cheerful 

Out of the hundied pounds a year, 
which A^as about the amount of her 
income, the widow Osboine had been 
m the habit of giving up nearly 
three-fourths to hej father and 
mother, for the expenses of herself 
and her little boy With ^120 
more, supplied by Jos, this family of 
four people, attended by a single 
Irish servant who also did for Clapp and his wife, might manage 
to liv e in decent comfort through the year, and hold up their heads 
yet, and be able to give a friend a dish of tea still, after the storms 
and disappointments of their early life Sedley still maintained 
his ascendency ovei the family of Mr Clapp, his ex-clerk Clapp 
remembeied the time when, sittmg on the edge of the chair, he 

tossed off a bumper to the health of ‘ Mrs S , Miss Emmy, 

and Air J oseph in India,’ at the merchant’s rich table in Russell 
Square Time magnified the splendour of those recollections in 
the honest clerk’s bosom Every time he came up from the 
kitchen-parlour to the drawing-room, and partook of tea or gin- 
and-water with Air Sedley, he would say, 'This was not what 
you was accustomed to once, sir,’ and as giavely and reverentially 
drink the health of the ladies as he had done m the days of their 
utmost prospeiity He thought Miss ’Alelia^ playing the divinest 
music ever performed, and her the finest la<^ He never would 
sit down before Sedley at the club even, nor would he have that 
gentleman’s character abused by any member of the society He 

had seen the first men in London shaking hands with Mr S — 

he said, ' He’d known him in times ^/hen Rothochild might be 
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seen on ’Change him any day, and he rmed him personally 

everythink ’ 

Clapp, With the best of characters and iiandwntingfe, had been 
able very soon alter his mastei’s disaster to find other employ mtiit 
for him&elf ‘ Such a httle fish as me can swim in any bucket,’ 
he used to remark, and a member of the hoii^e from ^\hifli old 
Sedley had seceded was veiy glad to make use of Mr Clapp’s 
«!ei vices, and to reward them with a comfortable salary In tine, 
all Sedley’s wealthy friends had dropped off one by one, and this 
poor ex-dependent still remained faithfully attached to him 

Out of the small residue of her mcome, which Amelia kept back 
for hex self, the widow had need of all the thrift and care possible 
in order to enable her to keep her darling boy dressed in such a 
manner as became George Osborne’s son, and to defray the expenses 
of the little school to which, after much mi&giving and reluctance, 
and many secret pangs and fears on her own part, she had been 
induced to send the lad She had sate up of nights conning 
lessons and spelling over crabbed grammars and geography books 
in order to teach them to Georgy She had worked even at the Latin 
accidence, fondly hoping that she might be capable of instructing 
him in that language To part with him all day to send him out 
to the mercy of a schoolmaster’s cane and liis schoolfellows’ rough- 
ness, was almost like weaning him over again, to that -weak mother, 
so tremulous and full of sensibihty He, for his part, rushed off 
to the school with the utmost happiness He was longing for the 
change That childish gladness wounded his mother, ho was herself 
so grieved to part with him She would rather ha\ e had him more 
sorry, she thought and then was deeply repentant withm herself, 
for daring to be so selfish as to wish her own son to be unhappy 

Georgy made great progress m the school, which w as kept by a 
friend of his mother’s constant admirer, the Hev Mr Binny He 
brought home numberless prizes and testimonials of abihty He 
told his mother countless stones every night about his school- 
companions and vhat a fine fellow Lyons was, and what a sneak 
Smffin was and how Steel’s father actually supplied the meat for 
the establishment, whereas Goldmg’s mother came in a carnage 
to fetch him every Saturday and how Heat had straps to his 
trousers — might he have straps *2 — and how Bull major was so 
strong (though only m Eutropms) that it was beheved he could 
lick the usher, Mr '•Ward, himself So Amelia learned to know 
every one of the boys m that school as well as Georgy himself 
and of nights she used to help him in his exercises and puzzle her 
little head over his lessons as eagerly as if she was herself going in 
the morning in4o the presence of the master Once, after a certain 
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combat \\ ith I^Iaster Smith, George came h<me to liis mother with 
% bladx (*}€, and biaggtd prodigious!} to his piient and his 
thdightcd old grandfather about his valour m the fight, in which, 
if the truth was known, he did not behave with particular heioism, 
and in which he decidedly had the worst But Amelia has never 
foTgncii thit Smith to tins day, though he is now a peaceful 
apothecary near Leicester Squaic 

In these quiet labours and harmless cares the gentle widow’s 
life was passing awaj, a siivei hair or two marking the progress of 
time on her head, and a line deepening ever so little on her fair 
forehead She used to smile at these marks of time ‘AVhat 
matteiB it,’ she asked, ^for an old woman like me?’ All she 
hoped for was to live to see her son great, famous, and glorious, 
as he deserved to be She kept his copybooks, his drawings, and 
compositions, and showed them about m her little circle, as if they 
were miracles of genius She confided some of these specimens to 
Miss Bobbin to show them to Miss Osborne, George’s aunt, to 
show them to Mr Osborne himself — to make that old man repent 
of his cruelty and ill-feeling towards him who was gone All her 
husbands faults and foibles she had buiied in the grave with 
him she only remembered the lover, who had mafried her at all 
sacrifices the noble husband so brave and beautiful, m whose 
arms she had hung on the morning when he had gone away to 
fight, and die gloriously for his king Fiom heaven the hero must 
he smiling down upon that paragon of a boy whom he had left to 
comfoit and console her. 

We have seen how one of George’s grandfathers (Mi Osborne), 
in his easy-chair in Bussell Square, daily grew more violent and 
moody, and how his daughter, with her fine carriage, and her fine 
horses, and her name on half the public charity-lists of the town, 
was a lonely, miserable, persecuted old maid She thought again 
and again of the beautiful httle boy, her brother’s son, whom she 
had seen She longed to be allowed to drive m the fine carriage 
to the house in w^hich he lived , and she used to look out day after 
day as she took her solitary drive in the Park, in hopes that she 
might see him Her sister, the banker’s lady, occasionally con- 
descended to pay her old home and companion a visit in Bussell 
Square She brought a couple of sickly childien attended by a 
prim nurse, and in a faint genteel giggling tone cackled to hei 
sister about her fine acquaintance, and ho^ her little Frederick 
was the image of Lord Claud Lollypop, and her sweet Maria had 
been noticed by the Baroness as they were driving in their donkey- 
chaise at Boeh impton She urged her to make her papa do some- 
thing for the darlings Frederick she had determined should go 
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into the Guards ^ and if they made an tlder son of him (and Mr 
Bullock wa» po&iti\el^ rmntng and pinching himselt death tii 
buy land), how was the darling girl to be pru\idi.d tor? I eis^pcct 
deal/ Mrs Bullock would sa^-, ‘for ot course ni\ share of our 
papa’s piopert> must go to the h^ad of the house, jou know 
Dear Bhoda McMull will disengage the whole ot the Castletwldy 
property as ®oon as poor dear Lord Castletodd^ dies, who is quite 
exJileptic, and little Macduff AIcMull wnU be Tiscount Castletrxld^ 
Both the Air Blud;> ers of Almcmg Lane have settled their fortunes 
on Fanny Bludyer’s little bo\ Aly dailing Frederick miiNt posi- 
tively be an eldest son , and — and do ask papa to bnng us back his 
account in Lombard Street, will 5011, dear ^ It doesn’t look well, 
his going to Stumpy and Rowdy’s ’ After which kind of speeches, 
in which fashion and the main chance were blended together, 
and after a kiss, which was like the contact of an oyster — Airs 
Frederick Bullock would gather her starched nurslings, and simper 
back into her carriage 

Every \isit which this leader of ton paid to her family^ was moie 
unlucky for her Her father paid more money into fetumpy and 
Rowdy’s Her patronage became more and more insuSerable 
The poor widow in the little cottage at Brompton, guarding her 
treasuie there, little knew how eagerly^ some people co'veted it 

On that Bight when Jane Osborne had told her father that she 
had seen his gianclson, the old man had made her no reply but 
he had shown no anger — and had hade her good night 011 going 
himself to liis room in rather a kindly voice And he must ha% e 
meditated on what she said, and have made some inquiries of the 
Dobbin family regarding her "visit, for a fortnight after it took 
place, he asked her where was her little French w atch and chain 
she used to wear *2 

‘ I bought it w ith my money, sir,’ she said in a great fright 
^ Go and order another like it, or a better if you can get it/ 
said the old gentleman, and lapsed again into silence 

Of late the AIiss Dobbins more than once repeated their 
entreaties to Amelia, to allow George to visit them His aunt 
had shown her inclination , perhaps his grandfather himself, they 
hinted, might be disposed to be reconciled to him Surely Amelia 
could not refuse such advantageous chances for the hoy !Noi 
could she but she acceded to their overtures with a very heavy 
and suspicious heai^, was always uneasy during the child’s absence 
from her, and welcomed him back as if he was rescued out of some 
danger He brought back money and toys, at which the widow 
looked with alarm and jealousy she asked him alw^ays if he had 
seen any gentlemen — ‘ Only old Sir William, who drove him about 
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in the four-’w heeled chaise, and Mr Doljbin, who arnved on the 
beautiful biy horse in the afternoon — in the green coat and pink 
neckcloth, \iith the gold-headed 'v^hip, who promised to show him 
the Towel of London, and take him out with the Surrey hounds ’ 
At last he said, ‘ Theie was an old gentleman, with thick eyebrows 
and a broad hat, and large chain and seals ’ He came one day as 
the coachman -v^as lunging Georgy round the lawn on the grey 
pony ‘ He looked at me very much He shook very much I 
said **My name is ]Sror\aP’ after dinner My aunt began to cry 
She IS always cr3ang ’ Such was George’s report on that night 

Then Amelia knew that the boy had seen his grandfather and 
looked out feverishly for a proposal which she was sure would 
follow, and which came, in fact, m a few days afterwards Mr 
Osborne formally offered to take the boy, and make him heir to 
the fortune which he had intended that his father should inherit 
He would make Mis George Osborne an allowance, such as to 
assure her a decent competency If Mrs George Osborne proposed 
to marry again, as Mr O heard ivas her intention, he would not 
withdraw that allowance But it must be understood, that the 
child would live entiiely with his grandfather in Bussell Square, 
or at whatever other place Mr O should select / and that he 
would be occasionally permitted to see Mrs George Osborne at 
her own residence This message was brought or read to her in a 
letter one day, when her mother was from home, and hei fathei 
absent as usual m the City 

She was never seen angry but twice or thiice m her life, and it 
was in one of these moods that Mr Osborne’s attorney had the 
fortune to behold her She rose up trembling and flushing very 
much as soon as, after reading the letter, Mr Poe handed it to 
her, and she tore the paper into a hundred fragments, which she 
trod on ‘ I marry again * — I take money to part from my child ^ 
Who dares insult me by proposing such a thing Tell Mi Osborne 
it is a cowardly letter, sir — a cowaidly letter — will not answer 
it I wish you good morning, sir’ — ^ And she bowed me out of 
the room like a tragedy queen,’ said the lawyer who told the story 

Her parents never remaiked her agitation on that day, and she 
never told them of the interview They had their own affairs to 
interest them, affairs which deeply interested this innocent and 
unconscious lady The old gentleman, her father, was always 
dabbling in speculation We have seen hov^the Wine Company 
and the Coal Company had failed him But, prowling about the 
City alwaj^s eagerly and restlessly still, he lighted upon some other 
scheme, of which he thought so well that he embarked xn it in 
spite of the lemonstrances of Mr Clapp, to whom padeed he never 
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dared to tell how far he had engaged himself m it And as it wa^ 
alwaj^s Ml Sedle^^’s mavim not to talk about moiiej matters brf fre 
women, the> had no inkling of the misfortune^ tlnit in store 

for them until the unhappy old gentleman forced to make 

gradual confessions 

The bills of the little household, which had been settled weekly, 
hist fell into arrear The remittances had not arrived from India, 
Mr Sedley told his wile with a disturbed face As she had paid 
her bills very regularly hitherto, one or tw^'o of the tradesmen to 
whom the poor lady was obliged to go round asking for tune were 
very angiy at a delay to which they were perfectly used fiom more 
irregular customeis Emma’s contribution, paid over cheerfulh 
without any questions, kept the little company in half rations, 
however And the first si\ months passed away pretty easily 
old Sedley still keeping up with the notion that his shares must 
rise and that all would be w elL 

Ko sixty pounds, however, came to help the household at the 
end of the half-> ear , and it fell deeper and deeper into trouble 
Mrs Sedley, who was growing infirm and was much shaken, 
remained silent or wept a great deal with Mrs Clapp m the 
kitchen The butcher was particularly surly . the grocer insolent 
once or twice little Georgy had grumbled about the dinners and 
Amelia, who still would have been satisfied with a slice of bread 
for her own dinner, could not but perceive that her son was 
neglected, and piirohased little thmgs out of her pnvate purse to 
keep the boy in health 

At last they told her, or told her such a garbled story as people 
in difficulties tell One day, her own money having been received, 
and Amelia about to pay it over she, who had kept an account of 
the moneys expended by her, proposed to keep a certain portion 
back out of her dividend, having contracted engagements for a new 
suit for Georgy 

Then it came out that Jos’s remittances were not paid, that 
the house was m difficulties, which Amelia ought to have seen 
before, her mother said, but she cared for nothing or nobody except 
Georgy At this she passed all of her money across the table, 
without a word, to her mother, and returned to her room to cry 
her eyes out She had a great access of sensibility too that day, 
when obliged to go and countermand the clothes, the darling clothes 
on which she had set^her heart for Christmas Day, and the cut 
and fashion of wffiich she had arranged in many conversations with 
a small milliner, her friend 

Hardest of all, she had to break the matter to Georgy, who 
made a loud outcry Everybody had new clothes at Christmas 
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The others wouid laugh at him lie would have new clothes 
She had promised them to him The poor widow had onlj' kisses 
tu gi\e him She darned the old suit m tears Sue cast about 
among her httle ornaments to see could she sell anything to procure 
the desired novelties There was her India siiawl that Dobbin 
had sent her She remembered in former days going with her 
mother to a line India shop on Ludgate Hill, where the ladies had 
ail sorts of dealings and bargains in these articles Her cheeks 
flushed and her eyes shone with pleasure as she thought of this 
resource, and she kissed away George to school in the morning, 
smiling bnghtly after him The boy felt there was good news in 
her look 

Packing up her shawl in a handkerchief (another of the gifts of 
the good Major), she hid them under her cloak, and walked flushed 
and eager all the way to Ludgate Hill, tripping along by the Park 
wall, and running over the crossings, so that many a man turned 
as she hurried by him, and looked after her rosy pretty face She 
calculated how she should spend the proceeds of her shawl how, 
besides the clothes, she would buy the books that he longed for, 
and pay his half-year’s schoolmg , and how she would buy a cloak 
for her father instead of that old great-coat whidi he wore She 
was not mistaken as to the value of the Major’s gift It was a 
very floe and beautiful web : and the merchant made a veiy good 
bargain when he gave her twenty guineas for her shawL 

She ran on amazed and flurried with her riches to Dart on’s shop 
m St Paul’s Churchyard, and there purchased the Parenfh 
Ass%sta7it^ and the Sandford and Merton Georgy longed for, and 
got into the coach there with her parcel, and went home exulting 
And she pleased herself by writing in the flyleaf in her neatest 
little hand, ^ George Osborne, A Christmas gift from his affection- 
ate mother ’ The books are extant to this day, with the fair 
delicate superscription 

She was going from her own room with the books in her hand 
to place them on George’s table, where he might find them on his 
return from school, when, m the passage, she and her mother 
met The gilt bindings of the seven handsome little volumes 
caught the old ladj^’s eye 

‘What are those *2’ she said 

‘ Some books for Georgy,’ Amelia replied, blushing — ‘ I — I 
piomised them to him at Christmas ’ 

‘ Books » ’ cried the elder lady indignantly, ‘ books, when the 
whole house wants bread * Books, when to keep you and your 
son in luxury, and your dear father out of gaol, I’ve sold every 
trinket I had, the India shawl from my back—j^even down to the 
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veiy spoons, that our tradesmen miglitii t m&ult u-, ind that Mi 
Clapp, ttliich indeed he is justly entitk<l, heinc: not a h ird Liiidloi^l, 
and a civil man, and a father, might have in':, lent <> xlinelia ^ 
you break my heart with jour bouk^i, and that bo> of jours, 
you aie luining, though part -with him joii will not O Amelia, 
may God «end 3 ou a more dutiful child than I have hat! ? Theri ’s 
Jos deserts his father in his old age and thcic^s George, %%iio 
might be provided for, and w ho might be rich, going to bool like 
a lord, “With a gold watch and chain round his net k — w hile mj 
dear, dear old man is without a sh — shilling ’ H3 '^^teric sobs and 
cues ended Mrs Sedle^’s speech — it echoed through every room 
m the small house, whereof the other female inmates heard everj 
woid of the colloqm 

* O mother, mothei ^ ^ cried poor Ajmelia in replj ‘ Ton told 
me nothing — I — I promised him the books I — I onlj sold nij 
shawl this mornmg Take the money — take e\erj thing ^ — and 
with qiiivermg hands she took out her silver, and her sovereigns — 
her precious golden sovereigns, which she thrust into the hands of 
her mother, whence they overflowed and tumbled, rolling down 
the stalls 

And then she went into her room, and sank down 111 despair 
and utter miseiy She saw it all now Her selfishness was 
sacrificing the boy But for her he might have wealth, station, 
education, and his fathei s place, which the elder George had 
forfeited for her sake She had but to speak the words, and 
hci father was restored to competencj and the b >y raised to 
fortune Oh, what a conviction it was to thi^ tender and 
stricken heart ^ 
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CHAPTER XLVII 

GAUN'T HOUSE 

LL tlie world knows that Lord Steyne’s town 
palace stands in Gaunt Sqiiaie, out of which 
Great Gaunt Street leads, whither we first con- 
ducted Rebecca, m the time of the departed Sir 
Pitt Crawley Peering over the railings and 
through the black trees into the garden of the 
Square, 3/ on see a few miserable governesses with 
•wan-faced pupils wandering round and round it, 
and round the dreary grass-plot in the centre of 
which rises the statue of Lord Gaunt, who fought 
at Mmden, in a three-tailed wig, and otherwise 
habited like a Roman emperor Gaunt House 
occupies nearly a side of the Square The remain- 
ing three sides are composed of mansions that have 
passed away into dowagerism , — ^tall, dark houses, with window- 
frames of stone, or picked out of a lighter red Little light seems 
to be behind those lean, comfortless casements now and hospitality 
to have passed away from those doors as much as the laced lacqueys 
and link-boys of old times, who used to put out their torches in 
the blank iron e\tinguishers that still flank the lamps over the 
steps Brass plates have penetrated into the Square — doctors, 
the Diddlesex Bank Western Branch — the English and Emopean 
Reunion, etc — it has a dreary look — nor is my Lord Steyne's 
palace less dreary All I have ever seen of it is the vast wall m 

fiont, with the lustic columns at the great gate, through which 
an old porter peeis sometimes with a fat and gloomy red face — 
and over the wall the garret and bedroom windows, and the 
chimneys, out of which there seldom comes any smoke now For 
the piesent Lord Steyne lives at JSTaples, preferring the view of 
the Bay, and Capri and Vesuvius, to the dreary aspect of the wall 
m Gaunt Square 

A few score yards down New Gaunt Street, and leading into 
Gaunt Mews indeed, is a little modest back door, which you would 
not remark from that of any of the other ^stables But many a 
little close carriage has stopped at that door, as my informant 
(little Tom Eaves, who knows everything, and who showed me the 
place) told me ‘ The Prince and Perdita have been in and out 
of that dooi, sir,’ he has often told me , ‘ Mayanne Clarke has 
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entered it with the Duke of- It eon(Iuft& to tlie 

'p^Uts appartements of Lord Ste3rne — one, sn, htti d up all m 
and -white satin, another in ebony and bkn k -^chet, there 2i» a 
little banqueting room taken from Sallust’s house at Pompeii, and 
painted by Cosway — a little pn-vate kitchen, m wbieli e\ery 
saucepan -was silver, and all the spits -were gold It wa* there 
that Egalit^ Orleans i ousted partridges cn the night when he and 
the Marquis of Steyne w^on a hundred thousand from a great 
personage at hombre Half of the mone\ went to the French 
Revolution, half to purchase Lord Gaunt’s M<irqmsate and Garter 

— and the remainder ’ but it foims no part of our s< heme to 

tell what became of the remainder, for every shilling of -which, 
and a great deal more, little Tom Eaves, w-ho knows e-very body’s 
affairs, is ready to account 

Besides his town palace, the Marquis had castles and palaces in 
vaiious quarters of the thiee kingdoms, whereof the descriptions 
may be found in the road-books — Castle Strongbow, with its 
vroods, on the Shannon shore, Gaunt Castle, m Cai marthenshire, 
where Richard II was taken prisoner ^ Gauntly Hall in Yorkshire, 
here I have been informed there were two hundred silver teapots 
for the breakfasts of the guests of the house, with everything to 
correspond in splendour, and Stillbrook in Hampshire, -winch -v^as 
my lord’s farm, a humble place of residence, ot which -we all 
remember the wonderful furniture %vhich was sold at my lord’s 
demise by a late celebrated auctioneer 

The Marchioness of Steyne was of the lenowned and ancient 
family of the Caerlyons, Marquises of Camelot, who ha\ e preserved 
the old faith ever smee the conversion of the venerable Druid, 
their first ancestor, and whose pedigree goes tar beyond the date 
of the arrival of King Brute m these islands Pendragon is the 
title of the eldest son of the house The sons have been called 
Arthurs, IJthers, and Caradocs from immemorial time Their 
heads have fallen in many a loyal conspiracy Ehzabeth chopped 
off the head of the Arthur of her day, w^ho had been chamberlain 
to Phihp and Mary, and carried letters between the Queen of 
Scots and her uncles the Guises A cadet of the house was an 
officer of the great Duke, and distinguished m the famous Saint 
Bartholomew conspiracy During the whole of Mary’s confine- 
ment, the house of Camelot conspired in her behalf It w^as as 
much injured by its Charges in fitting out an armament against 
the Spaniards, dunng the time of the Armada, as by the fines and 
confiscations levied on it by Elizabeth for harbouiing ot x>riests, 
obstinate recusancy, and Poi>ish misdoings A recreant of James’s 
time was momentarily perverted fiom his religion by the arguments 
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of tlicit gieafc theologian, and the fortunes of the family somewhat 
icsturetl 1 a his timely weakness But the Eail of Camelot, of the 
reign of Cliiarles, returned to the old creed ot hi& family, and they 
continued to fight foi it, and rum themselves for it, as long as 
there tv as a Stuart left to head or to instigate a rebellion 

Lady Mary Caerlyon was brought up at a Parisian convent , 
the Daiiphmess Mane Antoinette was her godmothei In the 
pride of her beauty she had been married — sold, it was said — - 
to Lord Graunt, then at Pans, who won vast sums from the 
Ixdy^s brother at some of Philip of Orleans^ banquets The Earl 
of GaiinPs famous duel with the Count de la Marche, of the Grey 
MusqueteeiD, was attributed by common lepoit to the pretensions 
of that officer (who had been a page, and remained a favourite of 
the Queen) to the hand of the beautiful Lady Maiy Caerlyon 
She was married to Lord Gaunt while the Count lay ill of his 
wound, and came to dwell at Gaunt House, and to figure foi a 
shoit time m the splendid Court of the Pi nice of Wales Fox 
had toasted her Morris and Sheridan had written songs about 
her Malmesbury had made her his best bow^ Walpole had 
pronounced her charming ^ Devonshire had been^ almost jealous 
of her , but she was scared by the wild pleasures and gaieties of 
the society into which she was flung, and after she had borne a 
couple of sons, shrank away mto a life of devout seclusion No 
'wonder that my Lord Sterne, who liked pleasure and cheerful- 
ness, was not often seen, after their mariiage, by the side of this 
trembling, silent, superstitious, unhappy lady 

The before -mentioned Tom Eaves (who has no part m this 
history, except that he knew all the great folks in London, and 
the stones and m;>steries of each family) had farther information 
regarding my Lady Steyne, which may or may not be true ^The 
Immilixtions,' Tom used to say, ‘which that woman has been 
made to undergo, m her own house, have been frightful , Lord 
Steyne has made her sit down to table with women with whom 
I would lather die than allow Mrs Eaves to associate — with 
Lady Crackenbury, with Mrs Chippenham, with Madame de la 
Ciuchecassde, the French secretary's wife ’ (from every one of 
Tvluch ladies Tom Eaves— who would have sacrificed his wife for 
knowing them — was too glad to get a bow or a dmnei), ‘wuth the 
ye^gyziufj favourite, in a word And do ;^ou suppose that that 
woman, of that family, who are as proud as the Bourbons, and to 
whom the Steynes are but lacqueys, mushrooms of yesteiday (for 
after all they ire 7iot of the old G aunts, but of a minor and doubt- 
ful blanch of the house) , do you suppose, I say^ (the readei must 
bear in mind that it is always Tom Eaves who speaks), ‘ that the 
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of Steyne, the haughtiest •woman ni Englainl, ■would 
bend dowm to her husband so submissively, if tin re wfro not sortie 
cause Pooh ^ I tell you there are secret reas*m^ I tell yuii 
that in the emigration, the Ablj<5 de la Marche, who was Lei* 
and was employed in the Qmberoon business with Pin and 
Tiiiteniac, was the same Colonel of Mousquetaires ilris with whom 
Steyne fought m the year ’86 — that he and the Marchioness met 
again that it was after the reverend Colonel was shot in Brittany, 
that Lady Sterne took to those extreme practices of demotion 
winch she canies on now , for she is closeted with her director 
every day — she is at service at Spanish Place e\ery morning, — 
IVe watched her there, that i&, I’ve happened to ]je parsing there 
— and depend on it there’s a mj-stery in her case People are not 
so unhappy unless they ha\e something to repent ot,’ added Tom 
Eaves with a knowing w ag of his head ^ ‘ and depend on it, that 
woman would not be so submissive as she is, if the Marquis had 
not some swoid to hold over her ^ 

So, if Mr Eaves’s information be correct, it is very likely tiiat 
this lady, in her high station, had to submit to many a private 
indignity, and tc;^ hide many secret gnefs under a calm face And 
let us, my biethren, who have not our names in the Bed Book^ 
console ourselves by thinking comfortably how miserable our 
betters may be, and that Damocles, who sits on satin cushions, 
and IS served on gold plate, has an awful sword hanging over hi^^ 
head in the shape of a bailiff, or an hereditary disease, or a family 
secret, which peeps out every now and then from the embroideicd 
arras in a ghastly manner, and will be sure to drop one day or the 
other in the right place 

In comparing, too, the poor man’s situation with that of the 
great, there is (always according to Mr Eaves) another great source 
of comfort for the former You who have little or no patrimony 
to bequeath or to inherit, may be on good terms with your father 
or your son, whereas the heir of a great prince, such as my Lord 
Steyne, must naturally be angry at being kept out of liis kingdom, 
and eye the occupant of it wuth no very agreeable glances ^ Take 
it as a rule,’ this sardonic old Eaves would say, *the fathers and 
elder sons of all gieat families hate each other The Crown Prince 
IS always m opposition to the crown or hankering after iL 
Shakspeare knew the^world, my good sir, and wrhen he describes 
Prince Hal (fioin whose family the Gaunts pretend to be 
descended, though they are no more related to John of Gaunt 
than you are) trying on hito father^s coronet, he gi\ es you a iiiitural 
description of all lieirs-apparent If you were heir to a dukedom 
and a thousand fKiimds a day, do >ou mean to say you 'wmuld not 
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wift>h foi possession ^ Pooh * And it stands to reason that every 
gieat in in, having experienced this feeling tow aids his fathei, must 
be anaie that his son entertains it towards himself, and so they 
cazi^t but be suspicious and hostile 

^Then again, as to the feeling of elder towaids younger sons 
My dear sir, you ought to know that every elder brother looks 
upon the cadets of the house as his natural enemies, who dejirive 
him of so much ready money which ought to be his by right I 
have often heard G-eorge MacTurk, Lord Bajazet’s eldest son, say 
that if he had his will when he came to the title, he would do 
what the sultans do, and clear the estate by chopping off all Ins 
younger brothers^ heads at once , and so the case is, more or less, 
with them all I tell you they are all Turks in their hearts Pooh * 
sir, they know the world ’ And here, haply, a great man coming 
up, Tom Eaves’s hat would drop off his head, and he would rush 
forward with a bow and a grin, which showed that he knew the 
world too — in the Tomeavesian way, that is And having laid out 
every shilling of his fortune on an annmty, Tom could afford to 
bear no malice to his nephews and nieces, and to have no other 
feeling with regard to his betters, but a constant and generous 
desire to dine with them 

Between the Marchioness and the natural and tender regard 
of mother for children, there was that cruel baxrier placed of 
diffeieuce of faith The very love which she might feel for her 
sons, only served to render the timid and pious lady more fearful 
and unhappy The gulf which separated them was fatal and 
impassable She could not stretch her weak arms across it, or 
draw her children over to that side away fiom which her belief 
told her there was no safety During the youth of his sons, Lord 
Steyne, who was a good scholar and amateur casuist, had no better 
sport in the evening after dinner m the country than in setting 
the boys’ tutor, the Reverend Mr Trail (now my Lord Bishop of 
Ealing), on her ladyship’s director, Father Mole, over their wine, 
and in pitting Oxford agamst St Acheul He cried ^ Bravo, 
Latimer * Well said, Loyola ^ ^ alternately , he promised Mole a 
bishopric if he would come over , and vowed he would use all 
his influence to get Trail a cardinal’s hat if he would secede 
Neither divine allowed himself to be conquered , and though the 
fond mother hoped that her youngest and favourite son would be 
reconciled to her church — hxs mother chu^h — a sad and awful 
disappointment awaited the devout lady — a disappointment which 
seemed to be a judgment upon hei for the sin of her marriage 

My Lord Gaunt married, as every person who frequents the 
Peerage knows, the Lady Blanche Thistlewood, ar daughter of the 
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noble bouse of Bareacres, before mentioned m tins racious 
A win^ of Gaunt Hoii^e "was assigned to tins eo , tur the lif id 
of the fimiiy chose to go\ern it, and while lit reigned to rcij-ii 
supreme bis son and heir, however, living little at Lome, dm- 
agieeuig with his wife, borrowing upon po^^t ooits sii< ii moneys 
as he lequiitd bejoiid the very moderate •^uins wmcli his father 
was disposed to allow him The Marquis km »v every plidling of 



his soifs debts At his lamented demise, he was found him- 
self to be possessor of many of his heir’s bonds, purchased for 
their benefit, and devised by his lordship to the children of his 
younger son 

As, to iny Lord Gaunt’s dismay, and the chuckling delight of 
his natural enemy and* father, the Bady Gaunt had no children — 
the Lord George Gaunt was desired to return from Vienna, where 
he was engaged in waltzing and diplomacy, and to contract a 
matrimonial alliance with the Honourable Join, only d nigh ter of 
John Johnes, fi«st Baron Helvellyn, and head of the hrrn of 
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Jones, Broun, and Robinson, of Threadneedle Stxeet, bankers, 
from winch union sprang se^eixl sons and daughters, whose doings 
do not appertain to this stoi> 

The marriage at first was a happy and piospeious one My 
Lord George Gaunt could not only read, but write pretty correctly 
Ho spoke French u ith considerable fluency , and was one of the 
finest ualtzers in Europe With these talents, and his interest at 
home, there was little doubt that his lordship uould rise to the 
highest dignities in his profession The lady, his uife, felt that 
courts were her sphere , and her wealth enabled her to receive 
splendidly in those Continental towns whither her husbanebs 
diplomatic duties led him There was talk of appointing him 
minister, and bets were laid at the Travellers’ that he would he 
ambassadoi ere long, when, of a sudden, rumours arrived of the 
secretary’s extraordinary behaviour At a grand diplomatic dinner 
given by his chief, he had started up, and declaied that a pdte de 
foie gias uas poisoned He went to a ball at the hotel of the 
Bavarian envoy, the Count de Sprmgbock-Hohenlaufen, with his 
head shaved, and dressed as a Capuchin friar It was not a 
masked bail, as some folks wanted to persuade you It was 
something queer, people whispered His grandfa'&her was so It 
uas in the family 

His uife and family returned to this country, and took up their 
abode at Gaunt House Lord George gave up his post on the 
European continent, and was gazetted to Brazil But people knew 
better , he never returned from that Brazil expedition — ^never died 
there — never lived there — never was there at all He was no- 
where he was gone out altogether ^ Brazil,’ said one gossip to 
anothei, with a grin — ^Brazil is St John’s Wood Rio Janeiro is 
a cottage surrounded by four v alls , and George Gaunt is accredited 
to a keeper, who has invested him with the order of the Strait 
W'aisteoat ’ These aie the kinds of epitaphs which men pass over 
or e another in Yanity Fair 

Twice or thiice in a week, in the earliest morning, the poor 
mother went for her sms and saw the poor invalid Sometimes he 
laughed at her (and his laughter was more pitiful than to hear him 
cry) , sometimes she found the brilliant dandy diplomatist of the 
Congress of Yienna dragging about a child’s toy, or nursing the 
keeper’s bab^ ’s doll Sometimes he knew her and Father Mole, 
her director uid companion oftener he forgot her, as he had done 
wife, children, love, ambition, vanity But he remembered his 
dinnei-hour, and used to cry if his wine-and-watei was not strong 
enough 

It was the mysterious taint of the blood th^ poor mother had 
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brought it from her ancient rare TliP ml h.ei li* L n ^ at 
once or t^\ice m the fathers family, hinsr tn foic Laiiy ^ in-s 

had begun, oi her fasts and tear*^ iml ptniain li ifi bt_tn often d m 
their expiation The j»ride of the race yas -tMu L chwii as the 
firstborn of Pharaoh The daik mark of fate iiid doom yas on 
the thieshold,— the tall old threshold aui mounted b^ coroners and 
cai\ed heialaij 



The absent lord^s children meanwhile prattled and grew on 
quite unconscious that the doom "^as over them too First they 
talked of their father, and devised plans against his return Then 
the name of the living dead man was less frequently in their 
mouths — then not* mentioned at all But the stricken old 
grandmother trembled to think that these too were the inheritors 
of their father’s shame as well as of his honours and watched 
sickening for the day when the awful ancet^tral curse should come 
dov'n on them • 
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This dark presentiment also haunted Lord Stejne He tried to 
lay the horrid bedside ghost in Bed Seas of 'u me and and 

lost sight ot it sometimes m the crowd and rout of his pleasmes 
But It alwav'5 came back to him when alone, and seemed to grow 
more tlirf ateiiing with years ‘I have taken your son/ it said, 
* why not } ou 1 I may shut you up in a prison some day like 
j^oiir son Ckorge I may tap yon on the head to-morrow, and 
avay go pleasiiie and honours, feasts and beaut>, friends^ flatterers, 
French cuok«;, fine horses and houses — in exchange for a prison, a 
keeper, ind a straw mattress like George G aunt’s ’ And then my 
lord -uould defy the ghost winch threatened him for he knew of 
a remedy by winch he could balk his enemy 

So there 'v^as splendour and wealth, but no great happiness 
perchance, behind the tall carded portals of Gaunt House with its 
smoky coronets and ciphers The feasts there were of the grandest 
ni London, hut thcie iivas not over-much content therewith, except 
among the guests v ho sate at my lord’s table Had he not been 
so great a prince very few possibly would have visited him but 
in Tanity Fair the sins of very great personages aie looked at 
iinlulgently ^ JVous ^erfaidons d deux fois^ (as the French lady 
said) before we condemn a person of my lord’s undoubted quality 
Some notorious carpers and squeamish moralists might be sulky 
with Loid Ste;;^ne, but they were glad enough to come when he 
a'-ked them 

^Loid Ste\ne is really too had/ Lady Slingstone said, ‘hut 
ever^^body goes, and of course I shall see that my girls come to no 
harm ’ ‘His lordship is a man to whom I owe much, everything 
ill life/ said the Right Reverend Doctor Trail, thinking that the 
Aichbishop was rather shaky ^ and Mrs Trail and the young 
[ladies would as soon have missed going to church as to one of ins 
loidship’s parties ‘ His morals are bad/ said little Loid South- 
down to his sister, who meekly expostulated, having neard tenific 
legends from her mamma with respect to the duings at Gaunt 
House , ‘ but, hang it, he’s got the best dry Siliery in Europe ^ ’ 
And as for Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart — Sir Pitt that pattern of de- 
corum, Sir Pitt who had led olf at missionary meetings, — he never 
for one moment thought of not going too ‘ Where you see such 
peisnns as the Bishop of Ealing and the Countess of Slingstone, 
you mxy he pretty sure, Jane,’ the Baronet would say, ‘that %oe 
cannot be wiong The gieat rank and staticru of Lord Steyne put 
him in a position to command people in our station m life The 
Lord - Lieutenant of a county, my deai, is a respectable man 
Besides, Geoige Gaunt and I were intimate in early life he was 
my junior wdicn we w^tre attaches at Puinpeimcke) together ’ 
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In a -wokI, citr^lnnly wuit to v,ait upon tlu-s Lnt.ii man — 
ever>ljudv ^^ho wai a-ktd \ou the readf r (do not fea> nayj 
Ol I tile liter hereut Avouid go it me had an aiiAitation 
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m AAiricir iiee bevdep is i^TnontcEU to xi±n vjlfy i.i ni 

OF COMPAIhY 



last Becky’s kindness and attention to 
the chief of her husbands family m^re 
destined to meet mith an exceeding gieat 
reward, a re \\ ard whn h, though certainly 
somewhat unsutstanti xl, the little Avoman 
coveted w ith greater eagerne^'S than more 
positive benefits If she did not AAish 
to lead a virtuous life, at least she desired 
to enjoy a character for virtue, and wo 
know that no lady in the genteel world 
can possess this desideratum, until she 
has put on a tram and feathers, ami has 
been presented to her Sovereign at Court 
From that august intcrAiew they come 
out st imped as honest women The 
Lord Chamberlain gives them a certi- 
ficate of Airtue And as dubious goods 
or letters are passed through an oven at quarantine, sprinkled 
with aromatic vinegar, and then pi oiiounced clean — many a lady 
AAliose reputation would be doubtful otherwise and liable to giA^e 
infection, parses through the wholesome ordeal of the Bojal 
presence, and issues from it free from all taint 

It might be veiy well for my Lady Baieacres, my Lady Tufto, 
Mrs Bute CraAAdey in the country, and other ladies who had come 
into contact with Mrs Raw don Crawley, to cry fie at the idea 
of the odious little adventuress making her curtsey before the 
Sovereign, and to declare, that if dear good Queen Chamotte had 
been alive, s/ie never would have admitted such an extremely 
ill-regulated personalge into her chaste drawnng-room But when 
we consider, that it was the First Gentleman in Europe in whose 
high presence Mrs Raw don passed her examination, and, as it 
were, took her degree m reputation, it surely must be fiat 
disloyalty to d#ubt any more about her virtue I, for my ixirr, 
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look back lo’^e an<l awe to that Gieat Chaiacter in history 

Ah, what a high and noble appreciation ot Geotlemanliood thtTe 
must have been in Vanity Fair, when that revered and august 
being was in\ested, by the universal acclaim of the refined and 
educated portion of this^ empiie, with the title of Premiei Gentil- 

homme of his Kingdom. » Do you remember, deal M , O 

friend of mv youth, how one blissful night fi\e-and-twenty >cars 
since, the IlyjDot? ite being acted, Elliston being manager, Dowton 
and Libton pei formers, twm boys had leave from their loyal masters 
to go out from Slaughter House School where they were educated, 
and to appear on Drury Lane stage, amongst a ciowd w^hich 
assembled there to greet the King'? THE KIKG * Theie he was 
Beefeaters were before the august box the Marquis of Sterne 
(Lord of the Powder Closet) and other gieat officeis of state were 
behind the chair on which he sate, He sate — florid of face, portly 
of person, covered with orders, and in a rich curling head of hair 
— How we sang God save him ^ How the house locked and 
shouted with that magnificent music ’ How they cheered, and 
cried, and waved handkerchiefs * Ladies wept mothers clasped 
their children some fainted with emotion People were sufiocated 
in the pit, shrieks and groans rising up amidst tlfe writhing and 
shouting mass there of his people who weie, and indeed showed 
themselves almost to be, ready to die for him Yes, we bslw 
him Fate cannot deprive us of that Others have seen Kapoleon 
Some lew still exist who have beheld Frederick the Great, Doctor 
Johnson, Mane Antoinette, etc — be it our reasonable boast to 
our children, that we saw George the Good, the Magnificent, 
the Great 

Well, there came a happy day in Mrs Rawdon Crawley’s 
[existence when this angel was admitted into the paradise ol a 
pOourt which she coveted , her sister-m-law acting as her god- 
mother On the appointed day, Sir Pitt and his lady, in their 
great family carnage (just newly built, and ready for the Baronet’s 
assumption of the ofiice of High Sheriff of his county), drove up to 
the little house m Curzon Street, to the edification of Baggies, who 
was watching from ins greengrocer’s shop, and saw fine plumes 
within, and enormous bunches of flowers in the bi easts of the 
new livery-coats of the footmen 

Sii Pitt, in a glittering uniform, descended and went into 
Curzon Street, his sword between his legs '^Little Bawdon stood 
with his face against the parlour window-panes, smiling and 
nodding with all his might to his aunt in the carnage within , 
and presently Sir Pitt issued forth from the house again, leading 
forth a lady with grand feathers, covered in a white shawl, and 
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Tip cl tram •! magnificent brocade --tep]ied 

into t'*]e vehicle as it &1 e a prmce^-s ai d ai cii'stomed all her 

iite to go to Court, smiling gra< loiisly on the footman at the dtior, 
and on Bir Pitt, v ho iul lowed her into the carnage 

Then Raw<lon followed, in his old Guards uniform, which had 
grown woefully shabby, and was much too tight He was to hai^e 
fbllowed the processn m, and w aitcd upon his Sovereign in a cab , 
but that his good-natiiied sister-indaw- insisted that they should 
be a family party The coach was large, the ladies not very big, 
they would hold their trams m their laps — ^finally the four went 
fraternally together , and their carnage presently joined the line 
of loyal equipages which was making its way down Piccadilly and 
St James’s Street, towards the old brick palace where the Star of 
Brunswick was in waiting to receive his nobles and gentlefolks 

Becky felt as if she could bless the people out of the carnage 
windows, so elated was she in spint, and so strong a sense had she 
ot the dignified position wdiich she had at last attained m life 
Even our Becky had her weaknesses, and as one often sees how 
men pride themselves upon excellences which others are slow to 
perceive how, for instance, Comus firmly believes that he is the 
greatest tragic a^tor in England, how Brown, the famous novelist, 
longs to be considered, not a man of genius, but a man of fashion , 
while Robinson, the great lawyer, does not in the least care about 
his reputation in Westminster Hall, but believes himself incom- 
parable across country, and at a five-barred gate — so to be, and to 
be thought, a respectable woman, was Becky’s aim m life, and she 
got up the genteel with amazing assiduity, readiness, and success 
We have said, there were times when she believed herself to be a 
fine lady, and forgot that there was no money m the chest at 
home — duns lound the gate, tradesmen to coax and wheedle — no 
ground to walk upon, in a word And as she went to Court in 
the carnage, the family carriage, she adopted a demeanour so 
grand, self-satisfied, deliberate, and imposing, that it made e'ven 
Lady Jane laugh She walked into the royal apartments with a 
toss of the head winch would have befitted an empress, and I have 
no doubt, had she been one, she would have become the character 
perfectly 

We are authorised to state that Mrs Raw don Crawdey’s costmna 
de conn on the occasion of her presentation to the Sovereign was 
of the most elegant %nd brilliant descnption Some ladies we 
may have seen — we who w^ear stars and cordons, and attend the 
St Jimes’s assemblies, or we who, in muddy boots, dawdle up 
and down Pall Mall, and peep into the coaches as they drive up 
with the gieat folks m their feathers — some ladies of fashion, I 
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feay, we mij have &cen, alx)ut t-vvo o’chx L of tlir forenoon uf a 
levee <Ln, as the laei <l-jacketed band of the Lih ^ruiids are 
blowini^ triumphal marcheo seah <1 on tho-^e pranciie^ music-stools, 
their cream-coloured chargers — \vho are by no means lonely and 
enticing objects at that early period of noon A stout countess of 
siYty, deujlltfee^ painted, Tirinkled, v^vith louga up to hex drooping 
eyelids, and diamonds twinkling in hei wig, is a wholesome and 
edifying, but not a pleasant sight She has the faded look of a 
St Jameses Street illumination, as it may he seen of an early 
morning, when half the lamps are out, and the others are blinking 
wanly, as if they were about to vanish like ghosts before the dawn 
Such charms as those of which we catch ghmpses while her lady- 
ship s cairiage pa-^^'^es, should appear abroad at night alone If 
even G^nthia looks haggard of an afternoon, as we may see her 
sometimes in the present winter season, with Phoebus staling her 
out of countenance from the opposite side of the heavens, how- 
much mure can old Lady Castlemouldy keep her head up when 
the sun is shining full upon it through the chariot windows, and 
showing ail the chinks and ciannies -with which time has marked 
her face *2 No Drawing-rooms should be announced for November, 
or the first foggy day or the elderly sultanas of^our Vanity Fair 
should diive up in closed litters, descend in a covered way, and 
make then curtsey to the Soveieign under the protection of lamplight 

Our beloved Bebecca had no need, howevei, of any such a 
friendly halo to set off her beauty Her coniple\ion could bear 
any sunshine as yet, and her die&s, though, if you. weie to see it 
now, any present lady of Vanity Fair would pronounce it to he the 
most foolish and preposterous attire ever worn, was as handsome in 
her eyes and those of the puhhc, some five-and-twenty years since, 
as the most brilliant costume of the most famous beauty of the 
present season A score of yeais hence, that too, that millmer^s 
wondei, will have passed into the domain of the absurd, along with 
all pievious vanities But we are wandeiing too much Mrs 
Rawdon’s dress was pronounced to be clmrmante on the eventful 
day of her presentation Even good little Lady Jane was forced 
to acknow ledge this effect, as she looked at her kinswoman , and 
owned sorrow'-fuliy to herself that she was quite inferior in taste tc 
Mrs Becky 

She did not know how much care, thought, and genius Airs 
Raw don had bestowed upon that garment Rebecca had as gooc 
taste as any milliner in Europe, and such a clever way of doin^ 
things as Lady Jane little understood The latter quickly spiet 
out the magnificence of the brocade of Becky’s tram, and th( 
splendour of the lace on her diess r 
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The brocade v/os an old remnant, Becky said, and as for the 
iace, it was a great bargain She had had it these hundred years* 

‘My dear Mrs Gra^'s^Iey, it must have cost a little fortune/ 
Lady Jane said, looking down at her own lace, which was not 
nearly so good , and then examining the quality of the ancient 
brocade which formed the material of Mrs Eawdon's Court dre^, 
she felt inclined to say that she could not afford such fine clothing, 
but checked that speech, with an effort, as one unchantable to her 
kinswoman 

And yet, if Lady Jane had known all, I think even her kindly 
temper would have failed her The fact i% when she was putting 
Sir Pittas house m order, Mrs Rawdon had found the lace and the 
brocade in old wardrobes, the property of the former ladies of the 
house, and had quietly carried the goods home, and had suited 
them to her own little person Bnggs saw her take them, asked 
no questions, told no stones , but I believe quite sympathised with 
her on this matter, and so would many another honest woman. 

And the diamonds — ‘Where the doose did you get the dia« 
monds, Becky 1 ^ said her husband, admiring some jewels which 
he had never seen before, and which sparkled in her ears and on 
her neck with Brilliance and profusion. 

Becky blushed a little, and looked at him hard for a moment 
Pitt Crawley blushed a httle too, and looked out of wmdow The 
fact is, he had given her a very small portion of the brilliants , a 
pretty diamond clasp, which confined a pearl necklace which she 
wore , and the Baronet had omitted to mention the circumstance 
to his lady 

Becky looked at her husband, and then at Sir Pitt, with an air 
of saucy triumph — as much as to say, ‘ Shall I betray you ? ^ 

‘ Guess * ' she said to her husband ‘ Why, you silly man/ she 
contmued, ‘where do you suppose I got them^ — all except the 
little clasp, which a dear friend of mine gave me long ago I hired 
them, to be sure I hired them at Mr Folonius^s, in Coventry 
Street You don’t suppose that all the diamonds which go to 
Court belong to the owners , like those beautiful stones which 
Lady Jane has, and which are much handsomer than any which I 
have, I am certain ’ 

‘ They are family jewels,' said Sir Pitt, again looking uneasy 
And in this family conversation the carriage rolled down the street, 
until its cargo was finally discharged at the gates of the palace 
where the Sovereign was sitting m state 

The diamonds which had created Eawdon’s admiration never 
went back to Mr Polonn:®, of Coventry Street, and that gentleman 
never applied for their restoration ; hut they retired into a little 

s 
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private repository, m an old desk, ^hich Anielia Sedley had ^ivesa 
her years and years ago, and m which Becky kept a niimbser 43f 
useful and, perhaps, valuable things, about 'which her hrsHbaod 
knew nothing To know nothing, or little, is m the natuK-e 
some husbands To hide, m the nature of ho'w many wooien? 
O ladies < how many of you have surreptitious milliners’ foills'? 
How many of you have gowns and bracelets, 'which you daireQ’fc 
show, or which you -wear trembling — trembling, and 
with smiles the husband by your side, -who does not know ttes new 
velvet gown from the old one, or the new bracelet froin. last year’s, 
or has any notion that the ragged-looking yellow lace scarf* oost 
forty guineas, and that Madame Bobinot is writing duamng letters 
every week for the money * 

Thus Rawdon knew nothing about the brilliant diamond e;ar- 
nngs, or the superb brilliant ornament which decorated thefeir 
bosom of his lady ; but Lord Steyne, who was in his pla-,ce at 
Court, as Lord of the Powder Closet, and one of the great 
dignitaries and illustrious defences of the throne of EnglancE, a^nd 
came up with all his stars, garters, collars, and cordons, and p^id 
particular attention to the little woman, knew whence the jieiwek 
came, and who paid for them 

As he bowed over her he smiled, and quoted the hackmeyrei 
and beautiful Imes, firom The Mape of the Loc\ about !BeLiii(3.a’s 
diamonds, ^ which Jews might kiss and infidels adore ’ 

‘ But I hope your lordship is orthodox,’ said the little lady , liwatk 
a toss of her head And many ladies round about whispere*d ^nd 
talked, and many gentlemen nodded and whispered, as they saw 
what marked attention the great nobleman was paying to the li-fctle 
adventuress 

What were the circumstances of the interview bet'ween. K,«teicca 
Crawley, Sharp, and her Imperial Master, it does not Necome 
such a feeble and inexperienced pen as mine to attempt to rrelate. 
The dazzled eyes close before that Magnificent Idea. loyal 
respect and decency -tell even the imagination not to look too 
keenly and audaciously about the sacred audience-chaxnber, lotifc to 
back away rapidly, silently, and respectfully, making profo^jnd 
bows, out of the August Presence 

This may be said, that m all London there was no more loyal 
heart than Becky’s after this interview The name of her* SZjng 
was always on her lips, and he was proclainTed by her to l)e the 
most charming of men She went to Oolnaghi’s and. order-ed the 
finest portrait of him that art had produced, and credit voizld 
supply She chose that famous one m which the hesb of moiiiajcchs 
IS represented in a frock-coat with a fur^ collar, and breech es and 
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silk stockings, simj)ermg on a sofa trom under his curly "brown wig 
She had him painted in a hrooch and wore it — indeed she amused 
and somewhat pestered her acquaintance with her perpetnai talk 
about his urbanity and beauty "Who knows *2 Perhaps the httle 
woman thought she might play the jjart of a Mamtenon or a 
Pompadour 

But the hnest sport of all after her presentation was to hear her 
talk virtuously She had a few female acquaintanres, not, it must 
be owned, of the very highest reputation in Yanity Fair But 
being made an honest woman of, so to speak, Becky would not 
consort any longer with these dubious ones, and cut Lady Cracken- 
bury when the latter nodded to her from her opera-bo's: , and gave 
Mrs Washington White the go-by m the Ring ^ One must, my 
dear, show one is somebody,^ she said * One mustn’t be seen with 
doubtful people I pity Lady Crackenhury from my heart ; and 
Mrs Washington White may be a very good-natured person Yrnc 
23aay go and dine with them, as you like your rubber But I 
mustn’t, and won’t , and you will have the goodness to tell Smith 
to say I am not at home w hen either of them calls ’ 

The particulars of Becky’s costume were in the newspapers — 
feathers, lappets, superb diamonds, and all the rest Lady 
Crackenhury read the pangraph in bitterness of spirit, and 
discoursed to her followers about the airs which that woman was 
giving herself Mrs Bute Crawley and her young ladies m the 
country had a copy of the Mormyig Post from town , and gave a 
vent to their honest indignation ^ If you had been sand;> -haired, 
green-eyed, and a French rope-dancer’s daughter,’ Mrs Bute said 
to her eldest girl (who on the contraiy^, was a very swarthy, short, 
and snub-nosed young lady), ‘ you might have bad superb 
diamonds, forsooth, and have been presented at Court by your 
cousin, the Lady J ane But you’re only a gentlewoman, my poor 
dear child You have only some of the best blood in England in 
3 ^ our veins, and good principles and piety for your portion I, 
myself, the wife of a Baronet’s younger brother too, never thought 
of such a thing as going to Court — nor would other people, if 
good Queen Charlotte had been alive ’ In this w ay the worthy 
Rectoress consoled herself and her daughters sighed, and sate 
over the Peerage all night 

A few days after'^the famous presentation, another great and 
exceedmg honour was vouchsafed to the virtuous Becky Lady 
Ste 3 n 2 e’s carriage drove up to Mr Rawdon Crawley’s door, and the 
footman, instead of driving down the front of the house, as by his 
tremendous knocking he appeared to be inclined to do, relented. 
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and only delirered in a couple of cards, on which were engraven 
the names of the Marchioness of Ste^ ne and the Countess of Gaunt 
If these bits of pasteboard had been beautiful pictures, or had had 
a hundred yards of Malines lace rolled round them, worth twice 
the niunber of guineas, Bet ky could not have regarded them with 
more pleasure You may be sure they occupied a conspicuous 
place m the chma bowl on the drawing-room table, where Becky 
kept the cards of her visitors Lord ’ lord ^ how poor Mrs 
Washington White’s card and Lady Crackenbury’s card, which 
our little friend had been glad enough to get a few months back, 
and of which the silly little creature was rather proud once — Lord ^ 
lord ^ I say, how soon at the appearance of these grand court cards 
did those poor little neglected deuces sink down to the bottom of 
the pack * Steyne ^ Bareacres ^ J ohnes of Helvellyn * and Caerlyon 
of Gamelot » we may be sure that Becky and Bnggs looked out 
those august names in the Peerage, and followed the noble races 
up through all the ramifications of the family tree 

My Lord Steyne coming to call a couple of hours afterwards, 
and looking about him, and observing everything as was his 
wmnt, found his ladies’ cards already i;anged as the trumps of Becky’s 
hand, and grinned, as this old cynic always did at any naive 
display of human weakness Becky came down to him presently 
whenever the dear girl expected his lordship, her toilette was 
prepared, her hair m perfect order, her mouchoirs, aprons, scarfs, 
little morocco slippers, and other female gimcracks arranged, and 
she seated in some artless and agreeable posture ready to receive 
hini' — ^whenever she was surpnsed, of course, she had to fly to her 
apartment to take a rapid survey of matters in the glass, and to 
tnp down again to wait upon the great Peer 

She found him grinning over the bowl She was discovered, 
and she blushed a little ^ Thank you, Monseigneur,’ she said 
^You see your ladies have been here How good of you ^ I 
couldn’t come before — I was m the kitchen making a pudding ’ 

know you were, I saw you through the area railings as I 
drove up,’ replied the old gentleman 
^You see everything,’ she rephed 

few things, but not that, my pretty lady,’ he said good- 
naturedly ^ You silly little fibster < I heard you in the room 
overhead, where I have no doubt you were putting a little rouge 
on , you must give some of yours to my dLady Gaunt, whose 
complexion is quite preposterous , and I heard the bedroom door 
open, and then you came downstairs ’ 

‘ Is it a crime to try and look my best when you come here *2 ’ 
answered Mrs Bawdon plaintively, and she rubbed her cheek 
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witli her handkerchief as if to show tlieie wa*- no rouge at all, 
only gemime blushes and modesty m her case. About this i^ho 
can tell ^ I know there some rouge that \\ un t come off on a 
pocket-handkerchief ^ and some so good that even tears will not 
disturb it 

‘ Well/ said the old gentleman, twiddling round his wife’s card, 
^you are bent upon becoming a fine lady You pester my poor 
old life out to get 30U into the world You ^on’t be able to 
hold your own there, you silly little fool You’ve got no money ’ 

‘ You will get us a place,’ interposed Becky, as ej[uick as possible- 

‘You’ve got no money, and you want to compete with those 
who have You poor little earthenware pipkin, you want to swim 
down the stream along with the great copper kettles All women 
are alike Everybody is striving for what is not worth the having ^ 
Gad * I dined with the King yesterday, and we had neck of 
mutton and turnips A dinner of herbs is better than a stalled 
ox very often You will go to Gaunt House You give an old 
fellow no rest until you get there It’s not half so nice as here 
You’ll be bored there I am My wife is as gay as Lady 
Macbefch, and my daughters as cheerful as Regan and Gonenl I 
daren’t sleep m what they call my bedroom. The bed is like the 
baldaquin of St Peter’s, and the pictures frighten me I have a 
little brass bed m a dressing-room , and a little hair mattress like 
an anchorite I am an anchorite Ho ? ho ^ You’ll be asked to 
dinner next week And ^are aux femmes^ look out and hold your 
own * How the women will bully you ’ ’ This was a veiy long 
speech for a man of few words like my Lord Steyne, nor was 
it the first which he had uttered for Becky’s benefit on that day. 

Briggs looked up from the worktable at which she was seated 
in the farther room, and gave a deep sigh as she heard the great 
Marquis speak so lightly of her sex. 

‘ If you don’t turn ofi that abominable sheep-dog,’ said Lord 
Steyne, with a savage look over his shoulder at her, ‘ I will have 
her poisoned ’ 

‘ I always give my dog dinner firom my own plate,’ said Rebecca^ 
laughing mischievously, and having enjoyed for some time the 
discomfiture of my lord, who hated poor Briggs for mterruptmg 
his Ute-h-iite with the fair Colonel’s wife, Mrs Rawdon at length 
had pity upon her admirer, and calhng to Bnggs, praised the 
fineness of the wether to her, and bade her talee out the child 
for a walk 

‘I can’t send her away,’ Becky said presently, after a pause, 
and in a very sad voice Her eyes filled with tears as she spoke, 
and she turned •awa^ her head 
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* You owe her her wages, I suppose ? ’ said the Peer 

‘ Worse than that/ said Becky, still easting down her eyes , ‘ I 
have ruined her ’ 

‘Puined her'? — then why don’t you tmn her out *2^ the gentle- 
man asked 

^Men do that/ Becky answered bitterly ‘Women are not so 
bad as you. Last year, when we were reduced to our last guinea, 
she gave us everything She shall never leave me, until we are 
ruined utterly oursebes, which does not seem far off, or until I 
can pay her the uttermost farthing 

« itj how much is it ^2 ’ said the Peer, with an oath And 

Becky, reflecting on the largeness of his means, mentioned not 
only the sum which she had borrowed from Miss Briggs, but one 
of nearly double the amount 

This caused the Lord Steyne to break out in another brief and 
energetic expression of anger, at which Bebecca held down her 
head the more, and cried bitterly ‘ I could not help it It was 
my only chance I dare not tell my husband He would kill 
me if I told him what I have done I have kept it a secret 
from everybody but you — and you forced it ffom me Ah, what 
shall I do, Lord Steyne ^ for I am very, very unhappy t ’ 

Lord Steyne made no reply except by beating the devil’s tattoo, 
and bitmg his nails At last he clapped his hat on his head, and 
flung out of the room Eebecca did not rise from her attitude 
of misery until the door slammed upon him, and his carriage 
whirled away Then she rose up with the queerest expression 
of victorious mischief glittering m her gieen eyes She burst out 
laughing once or twice to herself^ as she sate at work and sitting 
down to the piano, she rattled away a triumphant voluntary on 
the keys, which made the people pause under her window to 
listen to her brilliant music 

That night, there came two notes from Gaunt House for the 
little woman, the one containing a card of invitation from Lord 
and Lady Steyne to a dinner at Gaunt House next Friday while 
the other enclosed a slip of grey paper bearing Lord Steyne’s 
signature and the address of Messrs Jones, Blown, and Bobinson, 
Lombard Street 

Bawdon heard Becky laughing in the night once or twice It 
was only her delight at going to Gaunt House and facing the 
ladies there, she said, which amused her so ^ But the truth was, 
that she was occupied with a great number of other thoughts 
Should she pay off old Briggs and give her hei congi^ Should 
she astonish Baggies by settling his account *2 She turned over 
all these thoughts on her pillow, and on the fiext day, when 
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Rawdon went out to pay his mormtig visit to the Club, 
Crawley (m a modest <lre-s 'with a veil on) v^hipjicd oil m 
a hackney-coach to the City , and being landed at Messrs 
Jones and Robinson’s bank, presented a document there to the 
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authority at the desk, who, m reply, asked her * How she would 
take It *2 m 

She gently said ^ she would take a hundred and fifty pounds m 
small notes, and the remainder in one note - ’ and passmg through 
St PauFs Churchyard, stopped there and bought the handsomest 
black silk gowia for Briggs which money could buy ; and which, 
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With a kiss and the kindest speeches, she presented to the simple 
old spinster 

Then she walked to Mr Haggles, inquired about his children 
affectionately, and gave him fifty pounds on account Then she 
went to the livery-man from whom she jobbed her carnages, and 
gratified him with a similar sum ‘ And I hope this will be a 
lesson to you, Spavin/ she said, ‘ and that on the ne^t drawing- 
room day my brother. Sir Pitt, will not be inconvenienced by 
being obliged to take four of us in his carnage to wait upon His 
Majesty, because my omii carnage is not forthcoming ’ It appears 
there had been a difference on the last drawing-room day Hence 
the degradation which the Colonel had almost suffered, of bemg 
obliged to enter the presence of his Sovereign in a hack cab 

These arrangements concluded, Becky paid a visit upstairs to 
the before -mentioned desk, which Amelia Sedley had given her 
years and years ago, and which contained a number of useful and 
valuable little things m which private museum she placed the 
one note which Messrs Jones and Robinson’s cashier had given her 


CHAPTER XLIX 

IN WHICH WE ENJOY THKEE COTIKSES AND A BESSEBT 

HEN the ladies of Haunt House were at 
breakfast that morning, Lord Steyne 
(who took his chocolate in private, and 
seldom disturbed the females of his 
household, or saw them except upon 
public days, or when they crossed each 
other m the hall, or when from his pit- 
box at the Opera he surveyed them in 
their box on the grand tier) — his lord- 
ship, we say, appeared among the ladies 
and the children, who were assembled 
over the tea and toast, and a battle- 
royal ensued ^ propos of Rebecca 

‘ My Lady Steyne,’ he said, I want 
to see the list for yrur dinner on Friday , 
and I want you, if you please, to write a card for Colonel and Mrs 
Crawley ’ 

‘Blanche writes them,’ Lady Steyne said m a flutter ‘Lady 
Gaunt writes them ’ 
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will not wiite to that person/ Lady fTaunt said, a tail and 
stately lady, who looked up for an instant and then down again 
after she had spoken It was not good to meet Lord Steyne’s 
eyes for those who had oflended him 

* Send the children out of the room Go ’ ^ said he, pullmg at 
the bell-rope The urchins, always frightened before him, retired 
their mother would have followed too ^Not you/ he said 
‘ You stop ’ 

^My Lady Steyne/ he said, ‘once more, will you have the 
goodness to go to the desk, and write that card for your dinner on 
Friday *2 ’ 

‘My lord, I will not be present at it,’ Lady Gaunt said, ‘I 
will go home ’ 

‘ I wish you would, and stay there You will find the bailifife 
at Bareacres very pleasant company, and I shall be freed from 
lending money to your relations, and from your own damned 
tragedy airs Who are you to give orders here *2 You have no 
money You’ve got no brams You were here to have children, 
and you have not had any Gaunt’s tired of you , and George’s 
wife is the only person in the family who doesn’t wish you were 
dead Gaunt ^ould marry again if you were ’ 

‘ I wish I were/ her ladyship answered, with tears and rage In 
her eyes 

‘You, forsooth, must give yourself airs of virtue, while my 
wife, who IS an immaculate saint, as e%er>body knows, and never 
did wrong m her life, has no objection to meet my young fnend 
Mrs Crawley My Lady Steyne knows that appearances are 
sometimes against the best of women , that lies are often told 
about the most innocent of them Pray, madam, shall I tell you 
some little anecdotes about my Lady Bareacres, your mamma 1 ’ 

‘ You may strike me if you like, sir, or hit any cruel blow,’ Lady 
Gaunt said To see his wife and daughter suJQfering always put 
his lordship mto a good humour 

‘ My sweet Blanche,’ he said^ ‘ I am a gentleman, and never lay 
my hand upon a woman, save m the way of kindness I only wish 
to correct little faults m your character You women are too 
proud, and sadly lack humility, as Father Mole, I’m sure, would 
tell my Lady Steyne if he were here You mustn’t give yourself 
airs you must be meek and humble, my blessmgs For all Lady 
Steyne knows, this •calumniated, simple, good-humoured Mrs 
Crawley is quite innocent — even more innocent than herself Her 
husband’s character is not good, but it is as good as Bareacres’, 
who has played a little and not paid a great deal, w’ho cheated you 
out of the only iegacy you ever had, and left you a pauper on my 
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hands. And Mrs Crawley is not very well born but she is not 
worse than Fanny’s illustrious ancestor, the first de la J ones ’ 

* The money which I brought into the family, sir ’ Lady 

George cned out 

‘You purchased a contingent reversion with it/ the Marquis 
said, darkly ‘If Gaunt dies, your husband may come to his 
honours ^ your little boys may inherit them, and who knows what 
besides 1 In the meanwhile, ladies, be as proud and virtuous as 
you hke abroad, but don’t give me any airs As for Mrs Crawley’s 
character, I shan’t demean myself, or that most spotless and per- 
fectly irreproachable lady, by even hmtmg that it reqmres a defence 
You will be pleased to receive her with the utmost cordiality, as 
you will receive all persons whom I present in this house This 
house 1’ He broke out with a laugh ‘Who is the master of it 1 
and what is it ? This Temple of Virtue belongs to me And if 

I invite all Newgate or all Bedlam here, by they shall he 

welcome ^ 

After this vigorous allocution, to one of which sort Lord Steyne 
treated his ‘ Hareem,’ whenever symptoms of insubordination 
appeared in his household, the crestfallen women had nothing for 
it but to obey Lady Gaunt wrote the mvitatioif which his lord- 
ship required, and she and her mother-m-law drove in person, and 
with bitter and humiliated hearts, to leave the cards on Mrs 
Bawdon, the reception of which caused that innocent woman so 
much pleasure 

There were families m London who would have sacrificed a 
year’s income to receive such an honour at the hands of those great 
ladies Mrs Frederick Bullock, for instance, would have gone on 
her knees from Mayfair to Lombard Street, if Lady Steyne and 
Lady Gaunt had been waiting in the City to raise her up, and say, 
‘Come to us next Friday,’ — not to one of the great crushes and 
grand balls of Gaunt House, whither everybody went, but to the 
sacred, unapproachable, mysterious, delicious entertamments, to be 
admitted to one of which was a privilege, and an honour, and a 
blessing mdeed 

Severe, spotless, and beautiful. Lady Gaunt held the very highest 
rank in Vanity Fair The distinguished courtesy with which Lord 
Steyne treated her, charmed everybody who witnessed his be- 
haviour, caused the severest cntics to admit how perfect a gentle- 
man he was, and to own that his lordship’^ heart at least was in 
the right place 

The ladies of Gaunt House called Lady Bareacres in to their 
aid, in order to repulse the common enemy Ono of Lady Gaunt’s 
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carriages went tu Hill Street fur her ladyship’s mother^, all whose 
equipages were m the hands of the hiiliffs, w hose very jewels and 
wardrobe, it w^as said, had been seized by those inexorable Israelites 
Bareacres Castle was theirs, too, with all its costly pictures, furni- 
ture, and articles of vertu — the magnificent Tandy kfs, the noble 
Keynolds pictures, the Laxirence pui traits, tawdry and beautiful, 
and, thirty years ago, deemed as precious as works of real gemus , 
the matchless Dancing Nymph of Canoira, for w hich Lady Bareacr^ 
had sate in her youth — Lady Bareacres, splendid then, and radiant 
in wealth, rank, and beauty — a toothless, bald, old woman now — 
a mere rag of a former robe of state Her lord, painted at the 
same time by Lawrence, as waving his sabre in front of Bareacres 
Castle, and clothed m his uniform as Colonel of the Thistlewood 
Yeomanry, was a withered, old, lean man m a great-coat and a 
Brutus wig slinking about Gray’s Inn of mornings chiefly, and 
dmmg alone at clubs He did not hke to dine with Steyne now. 
They had run races of pleasure together m youth, when Ifereacr^ 
was the winner But Steyne had more bottom than he, and had 
lasted him out The Marquis was ten times a greater man now 
than the young Lord Gaunt of ’85 , and Bareacres nowhere in the 
race — old, beaten, bankrupt, and broken down He had borrowed 
too much money of Steyne to find it pleasant to meet his old 
comrade often The latter, whenever he wished to he meriy, used 
jeenngly to ask Lady Gaunt, why her father had not come to see 
her *2 < He has not been here for four months,’ Lord Steyne would 

say ‘ I can always tell by my cheque-book afterwards, when I get 
a visit from Bareacres What a comfort it is, my ladies, I bank 
with one of my sons’ father-in-law, and the other banks with me I ’ 

Of the other illustrious persons whom Becky had the honour to 
encounter on this her first presentation to the grand world, it does 
not become the present historian to say much There was His 
Excellency the Prince of Peterwaradm, with his Pnneess , a noble- 
man tightly girthed, with a large military chest, on which the 
'plaque of his order shone magnificently, and wearmg the red collar 
of the Golden Fleece round his neck He was the owner of count- 
less flocks ‘Look at his face I think he must be descended 
from a sheep,’ Becky whispered to Lord Steyne. Indeed, His 
Excellency’s countenance, long, solemn, and white, with the orna- 
ment round his neck, bore some resemblance to that of a venerable 
bell-wether ^ 

There was Mr John Paul Jefferson Jones, titularly attached 
to the American Embassy, and correspondent of the New York 
Demagogue , who, by way of makmg himself agreeable to the 
company, asked *Lady Steyne, during a pause in the conversation 
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at dinner, how his dear friend, George Gaunt, liked the Brazils 1 
— He and George had been most intimate at Naples, and had gone 
up VesuFius together Mr Jones wrote a full and particular 
account of the dinner, which appeared duly in the Demagogue 
He mentioned the names and titles of all the guests, giving 
biographical sketches of the principal peojile He described the 
persons of the ladies with great eloquence , the service of the table, 
the size and costume of the servants enumerated the dishes and 
wines served , the ornaments of the sideboard, and the probable 
value of the plate Such a dinner he calculated could not be 
dished up under fifteen or eighteen dollars per head And he was 
in the habit, until very lately, of sending over pi oteg^y with letters 
of recommendation to the present Marquis of Steyne, encouraged 
to do so by the intimate terms on which he had lived with his 
dear friend, the late lord He was most indignant that a young 
and insignificant aristocrat, the Earl of Southdown, shonld have 
taken the pas of him in their procession to the dining-room ‘ Just 
as I was stepping up to offer my hand to a very pleasing and witty 
fashionable, the brilliant and exclusive Mrs Rawdon Crawley ^ — he 
wrote — ^ the young patncian interposed between me and the lady, 
and whisked my Helen off without a word of apology I was fain 
to bring up the rear with the Colonel, the lady's husband, a stout 
red-faced warrior who distinguished himself at Waterloo, where he 
had better luck than befell some of his brother redcoats at New 
Orleans ’ 

The ColoneFs countenance on coming into this polite society 
wore as many blushes as the face of a boy of sixteen assumes when 
he is confronted with his sister’s schoolfellows It has been told 
before that honest Rawdon had not been much used at any period 
of his life to ladies’ company With the men at the club or the 
messroom, he was well enough , and could ride, bet, smoke, or 
play at billiards with the boldest of them He had had his time 
for female friendships too but that was twenty years ago, and the 
ladies were of the rank of those with whom Young Marlow m the 
comedy is represented as having been familiar before he became 
abashed m the presence of Miss Hardcastle The times are such 
that one scarcely dares to allude to that kind of company which 
thousands of our young men in Vanity Fair are frequentmg every 
day, which nightly fills casinos and dancing-r^foms, which is known 
to exist as well as the Ring m Hyde Park or the Congregation at 
St James’s — but which the most squeamish if not the most moral 
of societies is determined to ignore In a word, although Colonel 
Crawley was now five-and-forty years of age, it had not been his 
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lot in life to meet ^ith a half-do7en good -^omen, lx sides Ins 
paragon of a wife All except her and Ins kmd sister Ladj Jane, 
whose gentle nature had tamed and ^on him, scared the worth^r 
Colonel and on occasion of his firat dinner at Gaunt House he 
was not heard to make a smgle remark, except to state that the 
weather was very hot Indeed, Becky would hat'e left him at 
home, but that virtue ordained that her husband should be by her 
side to protect the timid and fluttering little creature on her 
first appearance in polite society 

On her first appearance Lord Steyne stepped forward, taking 
her hand, and greetmg her with great courtesy, and presenting her 
to Lady Steyne and their ladyships, her daughters Their iad;v- 
ships made three stately curtsies, and the eliler lady to be sure 
gave her hand to the new-comer, but it was as cold and lifeless 
as marble 

Becky took it, however, with grateful humility , and performmg 
a reverence which would have done credit to the best dancing- 
master, put herself at Lady Steime’s feet, as it were, by saying 
that his lordship had been her father’s earliest friend and patron, 
and that she, l^ecky, had learned to honour and respect the Steyne 
family from the da>s of her childhood. The fact is, that Lord 
Ste 3 nie had once purchased a couple of pictures of the late Sharp, 
and the affectionate orphan could never forget her gratitude for 
that favour 

The Lady Bareacres then came under Bcckj’s cognisance — to 
whom the Oolonel’s lady made also a most respectful obeisance it 
was returned with severe dignity by the exalted person m question 

‘ I had the pleasure of making your ladyship’s acquaintance at 
Brussels, ten years ago,’ Becky said, in the most winning manner 
‘ I had the good fortune to meet Lady Bareacres at the Duchess 
of Bichmond’s ball, the night before the battle of Waterloo And 
I recollect your ladyship, and mj Lady Blanche, your daughter, 
sitting m the carnage in the porte-cochere at the mn, waiting for 
horses I hope your ladyship’s diamonds are safe ’ 

Everybody’s eyes looked into their neighbours’ The famous 
diamonds had undergone a famous seizure, it appears, about which 
Becky, of course, knew nothmg Rawdon Crawley retreated with 
Lord Southdown into a vundow, where the latter was heaid to 
laugh immoderately, as Rawdon told him the story of Lady Bareacres 
wanting horses, and ^knuckling down, by Jove,’ to Mrs. Crawley 
‘ I think I needn’t be afraid of that woman/ Becky thought 
Indeed, Lady Bareacres exchanged terrified and angry looks wuth 
her daughter , and retreated to a table, where she began to look 
at pictures with^great energy 
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When the Potentate from the Danube made his appearance, the 
conversation earned on m the French language, and the Lady 
Bareacres and the younger ladies found, to their further mortifica- 
tion, that Mrs Crawley was much better acquainted with that 
tongue, and spoke it with a much better accent than they Becky 
had met other Hungarian magnates with the army m France, m 
1816-17 She asked after her friends with great interest The 



foieign personages thought that she was a lady of great distinction ; 
and the Prince and the Pnneess asked severally of Lord Steyne 
and the Marchioness, whom they conducted to dinner, who was 
that petite dame who spoke so well % 

Finally, the procession being formed in tlie order described by 
the American diplomatist, they marched into the apartment where 
the banquet was served : and which, as I have promised the reader 
he shall enjoy it, he shall have the liberty of ordering himself so as 
to suit his fancy • 
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But it Ttas when the ladies were alone that Becky knew the tug 
of war would come And then indeed the little woman found 
herself in such a situation, as made her acknowledge the correct- 
ness of Lord Steyne’s caution to her to beware of the society of 
ladies aboTe her own sphere As they say the persons who hate 
Irishmen most are Irishmen , so, assuredly, the greatest tyrants 
over women are women When poor little l^cky, alone with the 
ladies, went up to the fireplace whither the great ladies had 
repaired, the great ladies marched away and took possession of a 
table of drawings When Becky followed them to the table of 
drawings, they dropped off one by one to the fire again She tried 
to speak to one of the children (of whom she was commonly fond 
in pubhc places), hut Master George Gaunt -was called away by 
his mamma , and the stranger was treated with such cruelty 
finally, that even Lady Steyne herself pitied her, and went up to 
speak to the friendless little woman 

^ Lord Steyne,^ said her ladyship, as her wan cheeks glowed 
with a blush, ^ says you sing and play very beautifully, Mrs. Crawley 
— I wish you would do me the l^dness to smg to me ^ 

'I will do anything that may give pleasure to my Lord 
Steyne or to you,’ said itebecca, sincerely grateful, and seatmg 
herself at the piano began to smg. 

She sang religious songs of Mozart, which had been early 
favourites of Lady Steyne, and with such sweetness and tenderness 
that the lady, Imgermg round the piano, sate down by its side, and 
listened until the tears roiled down her eyes It is true that the 
opposition ladies at the other end of the room kept up a loud and 
ceaseless buzzing and talking but the Lady Steyne did not hear 
those rumours She was a child again — and had wandered back 
through a forty years’ wilderness to her convent garden The 
chapel organ had pealed the same tones , the organist, the sister 
whom she loved best of the commumty, had taught them to her 
in those early happy days She was a girl once more, and the 
brief period of her happmess bloomed out again for an hour — 
she started when the jamng doors were fiung open, and with a 
loud laugh from Lord Steyne, the men of the party entered full 
of gaiety 

He saw at a glance what had happened in hia absence and 
was grateful to his wife for once He went and spoke to her, and 
called her by her OBristian name, so as agam to bring blushes to 
her pale face — ^ My wife says you have been singing like an angel/ 
he said to Becky How, there are angels of two kmds, and both 
sorts, it IS said, are charming m their way 

Whatever the previous portion of the evening had been, the 
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of that night wm a great triumph for Becky She sang hei 
very best, and it was so good that every one of the men came and 
crowded round the piano The women, her enemies, were left 
quite alone And Mr Paul Jefferson Jones thought he had made 
a am quest of Lady Gaunt by going up to her ladyship, and 
praising her delightful friend’s first-rate singing 


CHAPTER L 


CONTxVINS A VULGAK. INGI33ENT 



’ HE Muse, whoever she be, who 
presides over this Comic History, 
must now descend from the genteel 
heights m which she has been soar- 
ing, and have the goodness to drop 
down upon the lowly roof of John 
Sedley at Bromptonf and describe 
what events are taking place there 
Here, too, in this humble tenement, 
live care, and distrust, and dismay, 
Mrs Clapp in the kitchen is grum- 
bling in secret to her husband about 
the rent, and urging the good fellow to rebel against his old friend 
and patron and his present lodger Mrs Sedley has ceased to visit 
her landlady in the lower regions now, and indeed is in a position 
to patronise Mrs Clapp no longer How can one be condescending 
to a lady to whom one owes a matter of forty pounds, and who is 
perpetually throwing out hints for the money ? The Irish maid- 
servant has not altered in the least m her kind and respectful 
behaviour, but Mrs Sedley fancies that she is growing insolent 
and ungrateful, and, as the guilty thief who fears each bush an 
officer, sees threatening innuendos and hints of capture in all the 
girl’s speeches and answers Miss Clapp, grown quite a young 
woman now, is declared by the soured old lady to be an unbearable 
and impudent little minx Why Amelia can be so fond of her, or 
have her in her room so much, or walk out wu*h her so constantly, 
Mrs Sedley cannot conceive The bitterness of poverty has 
poisoned the life of the once cheerful and kindly woman She is 
thankless for Amelia’s constant and gentle bearing towards her , 
carps at her for her efforts at kindness or service, rails at her 
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for her pude in her child, and her neglect of her parents. 
Georgy’s house is not a very Inely one since Un<*le Jos’s annuity 
has been withdrawn, and the little family are almost upon famine 
diet 

Amelia thinks, and thinks, and racks her brain, to find some 
means of increasing the small pittance upon which the householil 
IB staiTing Can she give lessons in anything ? paint card-ra^ks 1 
do fine w ork 1 She finds that women are working hard, and better 
than she can, for twopence a day She buys a couple of begiit 
Bristol-boards at the fancy stationers, and paints her \ery beat 
upon them — a shepherd wuth a red waistcoat on one, and a pink 
face smiling in the midst of a pencil landscape — a shepherdess on 
the other, crossing a little bridge, with a little dog, nicely shaded 
The man of the Fancy Repository and Brompton Emponmn of 
Fine Arts (of whom she bought the screens, vainly hoping that he 
would re-purchase them when ornamented by her hand) can hardly 
hide the sneer with which he examines these feeble works of art. 
He looks askance at the lady who waits in the shc^ and ties up 
the cards again in their envelope of whity-brown paper, and hands 
them to the poor widow and Miss Clapp, w ho had never seen such 
beautiful things in her life, and had been quite confident that the 
man must give at least two guineas for the screens They try at 
other shops in the interior of London, with faint sickening hopes* 
‘Don’t want ’em,’ says one ‘Be off,’ says another, fiercely 
Three-and-sixpence has been spent m vain — the screens retire to 
Miss Clapp’s bedioom, who persists in thinking them lovely. 

She writes out a little card in her neatest hand, and after long 
thought and labour of composition, m which the public is in- 
formed that ‘A Lady who has some time at her disposal, wishes 
to undertake the education of some little girls, whom she would 
instruct in English, in French, in Geography, in History, and in 
Music — address A O , at Mr Brown’s , ’ and she confides the card 
to the gentleman of the Fine Art Repository, who consents to 
allow it to he upon the counter, where it grows dingy and fiyblown 
Amelia passes the door wistfully many a time, m hopes that Mr 
Brown will have some news to give her , but he never beckons her 
in When she goes to make little purchases, there is no news for 
her Poor simple lady, tender and weak— how are you to battle 
with the stmggbng, violent world ^ 

She growls daily iffore careworn and sad fi.ving upon her child 
alarmed eyes, whereof the little boy cannot interpret the ‘ex- 
pression She starts up of a mght and peeps into his room 
stealthily, to see that he is sleeping and not stolen away She 
sleeps but little now A constant thought and terror is haunting 
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her How sine weps and prays m the long^ silent nights — how 
she tries to lii.de from herself the thought which will return to her, 
that she otigh“t to part with the boy, that she is the only barrier 
between him and prosperity * She can’t, she can’t Not now, 
at least. Soiaie other day Oh, it is too hard to think of and 
to bearl 

A. thouglifc comes over her which makes her blush and turn 
from herselfj — her parents might keep the annuity — the curate 
would marry ter and give a home to her and the boy But 
George’s picture and dearest memory are there to rebuke her 
Shame and love say no to the sacrifice She shrinks from it as 
from somethimg unholy , and such thoughts never found a resting- 
place in that ipnrc and gentle bosom 

The conatat, -which we describe m a sentence or two, lasted for 
many weeks In poor Amelia’s heart during which she had no 
confidante : imdeed, she could have none as she would not allow 
to herself -the passibihty of yielding though she was giving way 
daily before tine enemy with whom she had to battle One truth 
after an.oth.er was marshalling itself silently agamst her, and 
keeping its ground Poverty and misery for all, want and 
degradation for her parents, injustice to the boy— one by one the 
outworks o£ tlie little citadel were taken, m which the poor soul 
passionately gmiarded her only love and treasure 

At the heglnaing of the struggle, she had written off a letter of 
tender suppliea,tioii to her brother at Calcutta, imploring him not 
to withdraw tlie support which he had granted to their parents, 
and painting an terms of artless pathos their lonely and hapless 
condition She did not know the truth of the matter The 
payment of Jos’s annuity was still regular : but it was a money- 
lender in the City who was receiving it old Sedley had sold it 
for a sum of money wherewith to prosecute his bootless schemes 
Emmy was calculating eagerly the time that would elapse before 
the letter would arrive and be answered She had written down 
the date in hex: pocket-book of the day when she despatched it. To 
her son’s guardian, the good Major at Madras, she had not com- 
municated ^uy of her griefs and perplexities. She had not written 
to him smce ^he wrote to congratulate him on his approaching 
marriage. Ske thought with sickening despondency, that that 
friend, — the only one, the one who had felt such a regard for her, 
— was falleu away 

One day, when things had come to a very bad pass — when the 
creditors weie pressing, the mother in hysteric grief, the father in 
more than usmal gloom^ the inmates of the family avoiding each 
other, each secretly oppressed with his private unhappiness and 
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notion of wrong — the father and daughter happened to be left 
alone together , and Amelia thought to comfort her father, by 
telling him what she had done She had written to Joseph — an 
answer must come m three or four months. He was always 
generous, though careless. He could not refuse, when he knew 
how straitened were the circumstances of his parents 

Then the poor old gentleman revealed the whole truth to her — 
that his son was still paying the annuity, which his own im- 
prudence had flung away He had not dared to tell it sooner He 
thought Ajnelia’s ghastly and temfled look, when wuth a trembling 
miserable voice he made the confession, conveyed reproaches to him 
for his concealment ‘Ah said he, with qmvering lips, and 
turning away, ‘ you despise your old father now I * 

‘ O papa * it is not that,^ Ajtnelia cned out, failing on his neck, 
and kissing him many times ‘You are always good and kind. 
You did it for the best It is not for the money — it is — O my 
God ^ my God * have mercy upon me, and give me strength to bear 
this trial , ^ and she kissed him again wildly, and went away 

Still the father did not know what that exclamation meant, and 
the burst of anguish with which the poor girl left him It was 
that she was Conquered The sentence was passed. The child 
must go from her — to others — to forget her Her heart and her 
treasure — ^her joy, hope, love, worship — her God, almost ^ She 
must give him up , and then — ^and then she w ould go to George , 
and they would watch over the child, and wait for him until he 
came to them in Heaven 

She put on her bonnet, scarcely knowing what she did, an^ 
went out to walk in the lanes by which George used to come ba<A 
from school, and where she was m the habit of gomg on his return 
to meet the boy It was May, a half-holiday. The leaves 
all coming out, the weather was brilliant the boy came runnii^ 
to her, flLushed with health, singmg, his bundle of school-books 
hanging by a thong There he was Both her arms were round 
him Ho, it was impossible They could not be gomg to pari. 
‘ What IS the matter, mother % ’ said he , ‘ yon look very pale ^ 

‘ Hothing, my child,^ she said, and stooped down and kissed him. 

That night Amelia made the boy read the story of Samuel to 
her, and how Hannah, his mother, having weaned him, brought 
him to Ell the High Priest to minister before the Lord And he 
read the song of grlPfcitude which Hannah sang • and which says 
Who it is who maketh poor and maketh nch, and bnngeth low 
and exalteth — how the poor shall be raised up out of the dust, and 
how, m his own might, no man shall be strong Then he read how 
SamueFs mother made him a httle coat, and brought it to him 
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from year to } ear when she came up to offer the yearly sacrifice 
And then, in her sv^eet simple way, George’s mother made com- 
meiitaneb tu the hoy upon this afTecting story How Hannah, 
though she loved her son so much, yet gave him up because of her 
vow And how she must always have thought of him as she sate at 
home, far away, making the little coat and Samuel, she was sure, 
never forgot his mother and how happy she must have been as 
the time came (and the y^ears pass away very quick) when she 
should see her boy, and how good and wise he had grown This 
little sermon she spoke -with a gentle solemn voice, and dry eyes, 
until she came to the account of their meeting — ^then the discourse 
broke off suddenly, the tender heart overflowed, and taking the 
boy to her breast, she rocked him in her arms, and wept silently 
over him in a sainted agony of tears 

Her mind being made up, the widow began to take such 
measures as seemed right to her for advancmg the end which she 
proposed^ One day, LIiss O&borne, in Bussell Square (Amelia had 
not written the name or number of the house for ten years — her 
youth, her early story came back to her as she wrote the super- 
scription) — one day AIiss Osborne got a letter fronl Amelia, which 
made her blush very much and look towards her father, sittmg 
glooming in bis place at the other end of the table 

In simple terms, Amelia told her the reasons which had induced 
her to change her mind respecting her boy Her father had met 
wath flesh misfortunes, which had entirely ruined him Her own 
pittance was so small that it would barely enable her to support 
her parents, and would not suflS.ce to give George the advantages 
which were his due Great as her suflferings would be at parting 
with him, she would, by God’s help, endure them for the boy’s 
sake She knew that those to whom he was going, would do all 
in th^ir power to make him happy She described his disposition, 
such as she fancied it , quick and impatient of control or harshness ^ 
easily to be moved by love and kindness In a postscript, she 
stipulated that she should have a written agreement that she 
should see the child as often as she wished, — she could not part 
with him under any other terms 

‘ What * Mrs Pride has come down, has she *2 ^ old Osborne 
said, when with a tremulous eager voice Miss Osborne read him the 
letter—^ Reglar starved out, hey ^ ha, ha * H knew she would ’ 
He tried to keep his dignity, and to read his paper as usual, — ^but 
he could not follow it He chuckled and swore to himself behmd 
the sheet 

At last he flung it down and scowbng at his daughter, as his 
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wont i;vas, went out of the ro*om into his stinly adjoming, from 
whence he presently returned with a kej He hung it to Miss 
Osborne 

‘ Get the room over mine — his room that wius — ready/ he said 
* Yes, sir/ hi& daughter replied in a tremble It v.as George’s 
room It had not been opened for more than ten j tars Some of 
his clothes, papers, handkerchiefs, whips and caps, fishing-rods and 
sporting gear, were still there An army list of 1814, with his 
name written on the cover a little dictionary he was 'wont to use 
m writing j, and the Bible his mother had given him, w ere on the 
mantelpiece ^ with a pair of spurs, and a dried inkstand coveretl 
with the dust of ten years Ah * since that ink was wet, what 
days and people had passed away * The writing-book still on the 
table was blotted with his hand 

Miss Osborne was much affected when she first entered this 
room with the servants under her She sank quite pale on the 
little bed ‘This is blessed news, mam — indeed, mam,' the 
housekeeper said , ‘ and the good old times is returning, mam 
The dear little fellei, to be sure, mam , how happy he 'will be ' 
But some folks in Mayfair, mam, will owe him a grudge, mam , ’ 
and she clicked® back the bolt which held the wmdow-sash, and let 
the air into the chamber 

‘You had better send that woman some money/ Mr. Osborne 
said, before he went out ‘ She shan’t want for nothing Send 
her a hundred pound ’ 

‘ And I’ll go and see her to-morrow 1 ’ Miss Osborne asked 
‘That’s your look-out She don’t come in here, mmd No, 

by y not for all the money in London But she mustn t want 

now So look out, and get things right ’ With which brief 
speeches Mr Osborne took leave of his daughter, and went on his 
accustomed way into the Gity 

‘Here, papa, is some money,’ Amelia said that night, kissing 
the old man, her father, and putting a bill for a hundn^ pounds 
into his hands ‘Amd — and, mamma, don’t be itorsh *with 
Georgy He — be is not going to stop with us long ' She could 
say nothing more, and walked away silently to her room Let us 
close it upon her prayers and her sorrow I think we had best 
speak little about so much love and gnef 

Miss Osborne came the next day, according to the promise 
contained in her ndle, and saw Amelia The meriting between 
them was friendly A look and a few w^ords from Miss Osborne 
show^ed the poor widow that, with regard to this woman at least, 
there need he no fear lest she should take the first place in her 
son’s affection • She was cold, sensible, not unkindL The mother 
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had not been so well pleased, perhaps, had the rival been better 
looking, younger, more affectionate, warmer -hearted Miss 
Osborne, on the other hand, thought of old times and memories, 
and could not but be touched with the poor mother’s pitiful 
situation She was conquered, and laying down her arms, as it 
were, she humbly submitted That day they arranged together 
the preliminaries of the treaty of capitulation 

George was kept from school the next day, and saw his aunt 
Amelia left them alone together, and went to her room She was 
trying the separation — as that poor gentle Lady Jane Grey felt 
the edge of the axe that was to come down and sever her slender 
life Days were passed m parleys, visits, preparations The 
widow broke the matter to Georgy with great caution , she looked 
to see him very much affected by the intelligence He was rather 
elated than otherwise, and the poor woman turned sadly away 
He bragged about the news that day to the boys at school , told 
them how he was going to hve with his grandpapa, his father’s 
father, not the one who comes here sometimes , and that he would 
be very nch, and have a carnage, and a pony, and go to a much finer 
school, and when he was rich he would buy Leader^s pencil-case, 
and pay the tart- woman The boy was the image*bf his father, as 
his fond mother thought 

Indeed I have no heart, on account of our dear Amelia’s sake, 
to go through the story of George’s last days at home 

At last the day came, the carnage drove up, the httle humble 
packets containing tokens of love and remembrance were ready 
and disposed in the hall long since — George was m his new smt, 
for which the tailor had come previously to measure him. He 
had sprung up with the sun and put on the new clothes , his 
mother heanng him from the room close by, m which she had 
been lying, m speechless grief and watching Days before she had 
been making preparations for the end, purchasing little stores 
for the boy’s use , marking his books and Imen , talking with 
him and prepanng him for the change — ^fondly fancying that he 
needed preparation 

So that he had change, what cared he *2 He was longmg for it 
By a thousand eager declarations as to what he would do when 
he went to hve with his grandfather, he had shown the poor 
widow how little the idea of partmg had cast him dowm ‘He 
would come and see his mamma often on thC pony,’ he said ‘ he 
would come and fetch her in the carriage , they would drive in 
the Park, and she should have everything she wanted ’ The poor 
mother was fain to content herself with these selfish demonstra- 
tions of attachment, and tried to convince herself how sincerely 
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her son loved her He must love her All children were so • 
a little anxious for novelty, and — no, not selfish. But self-willed. 
Her child must have his enjoyments and ambition in the world 
She herself, by her own selfishness and impnideot love for him, 
had denied him his just rights and pleasures hitherto 

I know few things more affecting than that timorous debase- 
ment and self-humiliation of a woman How she owns that it is 
she and not the man who is guilty how she takes ail the faults 
on her side how she courts m a manner punishment for the 
wrongs which she has not committed, and persists in shielding 
the real culprit * It is those who injure women who get the most 
kindness firom them — they are bom timid and tyrants, and mal- 
treat those who are humblest before them 

So poor Ajnelia had been getting ready in silent misery for 
her son’s departure, and had passed many and many a long 
solitary hour m making preparations for the end George stood 
by his mother, watching her arrangements without the least 
concern Tears had fallen into his boxes , passages had been 
scored in his favourite books ; old toys, rehcs, treasures had been 
hoarded away for him, and packed with strange neatness and 
care, — and of Ell these things the boy took no note The child 
goes away smiling as the mother breaks her heart By heavens ’ 
it is pitiful, the bootless love of women for children m Vanity 
Fair 

A few days are past and the great event of Aoneha’s life is 
consummated No angel has mtervened The child is sacrificed 
and offered up to fate , and the widow is quite alone 

The boy comes to see her often, to be sure He ndes on a 
pony with the coachman behind him, to the dehght of his old 
grandfather, Sedley, who walks proudly down the lane by hia 
side She sees him, but he is not her boy any more. Why, 
he rides to see the bojs at the httle school, too, and to show 
off before them his new wealth and splendour In two days 
he has adopted a slight imperious air and patronising manner. 
He was bom to command, his mother thinks, as his father was 
before him 

It IS fine weather now Of evenmgs on the days when he 
does not come, she takes a long walk into London — ^yes, as far as 
Bussell Square, and rests on the stone by the railing of the garden 
opposite Mr. Osborfite’s house It is so pleasant and cool She 
can look up and see the drawing-room windows illuminated, and, 
at about nine o’clock, the chamber m the upper story where 
Georgy sleeps She knows — He has told her. She prays there 
as the light goes out, prays with a humble humble heart, and 
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walks home shrinking and silent She is veiy tired when she 
coihesr home- Perhaps she will sleep the better for that long 
weary walk , and she may dream about Georgy 

One Sunday she happened to be walking in Russell Square, at 
some distance from Mr Osborne’s house (she could see it from a 
distance^ though) when all the bells of Sabbath ^ere ringing, and 



George and his aunt came out to go to church , a little sweep 
asked for chanty, and the footman, who carried the books, tried 
to drive him away , but Georgy stopped and gave him money 
May God’s blessing be on the boy » Emmy ran round the square, 
and coming up to the sweep, gave him heP mite too All the 
bells of Sabbath were ringing, and she followed them until she 
came to the Foundling Church, into which she went There she 
sat in a place whence she could see the head of the boy under his 
father’s tombstone Many hundred fresh children’s voices rose 
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up there and sang hjmns to the Father Beneficent , and little 
George’s soul thrilled ^ ith delight at the burst of glonuiis 
psalmody His mother could not see him fur a while, through 
the mist that dimmed her e\es 
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CHAPTER LI 

IN WHICH A CHABABJEu IS ACTED WHICH MAY OB MAY NOT 
PUZZLE THE KE4DEE 




FTER Becky’s appearance at my Lord 
/f\\ private and select parties, the 

^ Cr^ claims of that estimable woman as re- 

— gards fashion were settled , and some 

of fke very greatest and tallest doors 
"" " metropolis were speedily opened 

to her — doors so great and tall that 
T beloved reader and writer hereof 

- S'im/ may hope in vain to enter at them 

Lear brethren, let us tremble before 
% \\ those august portals I fancy them 

' guarded by grooms of the chamber 
with flaming silver forks with which 
those who have not 
right of the entree They say 
the honest newspaper-fellow who sits 
in the hall and takes down the names of the great ones who are 
admitted to the feast, dies after a little time He can’t survive 
the glare of fashion long It scorches him up, as the presence of 
Jupiter m full dress wasted that poor imprudent Semele — giddy 
moth of a creature who rmned herself by venturing out of her 
natural atmosphere Her myth ought to be taken to heart 
amongst the Tybumians, the Belgravians — ^her story, and perhaps 
Becky’s too Ah, ladies * — ^ask the Reverend Mr Thurifer if 
Belgravia is not a sounding brass, and Tyburnia a tinkling 
cymbal These are vanities Even these will pass away And 
some day or other (but it will be after our time, thank goodness) 
Hyde Park Gardens will be no better known than the celebrated 
horticultural outskirts of Babylon , and Belgrave Square will be 
as desolate as Baker Street, or Tadmor m the wilderness 


Ladies, are you aware that the great Pitt lived m Baker Street ^ 
What would not your grandmothers have given to be asked to 
Lady Hester’s parties in that now decayed mansion^ I have 
dined m it — mot gut vous parle I peopied the chamber with 
ghosts of the mighty dead As we sate soberly drinking claret 
there with men of to-day, the spirits of the departed came m 
and took their places round the darksome board The Pilot who 
weathered the storm tossed off gieat bumpers of spiritual port 
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the shade of Duiidcis did not lea\e the ghost of a heeltap — 
Addington sate bowing eind siniiking m a ghastlj manner, and 
would not be behindhand w hen the noiseless !*uttle went rountl 
Scott, from under bu&h^ eyebrovtb, winked at the apparition of a 
beeswing, Wilberforce’s eyes went up to the ceding, so that he 
did not seem to know how his glass went up full to liis mouth 
and came down empty , — up to the ceiling which was above us 
only yesterday, and which the great of the past days have all 
looked at They let the house as a furnished lodging now Yes, 
Lady Hester once lived m Baker Street, and lies asleep in the 
wilderness Eothen saw^ her there — nut in Baker Street : but in 
the other solitude 

It is all Vanity, to be sure but who wull not own to liking a 
httle of it 1 I should like to know what weil-constituted mind, 
merely because it is transitory, dislikes roast-beefi That is a 
vanity, but may every man who reads tins have a wholesome 
portion of it through life, I beg aj, though my readers were five 
hundred thousand Sit down, gentlemen, and fall to, with a good 
hearty appetite , the fat, the lean, the gravy, the horse-radish as 
you like it — don’t spare it Another glass of wine, Jones, my boy 
— a little bit of*the Sunday side Yes, let us eat our fill of the 
vain thing, and be thankful therefor And let us make the best 
of Becky’s aristocratic pleasures likewise — for these too, like all 
other mortal delights, were but transitory. 

The upshot of her visit to Lord Steyne was, that His Highness 
the Pnnce of Peterwaradm took occasion to renew his acquaintance 
with Colonel Crawley, when they met on the next day at the Club, 
and to compliment Mrs Crawley in the Ring of Hyde Park with 
a profound salute of the hat She and her husband were invited 
immediately to one of the Prince’s small parties at Levant House, 
then occupied by His Highness during the temporary absence from 
England of its noble proprietor She sang after dinner to a very 
little comztS The Marquis of Steyne was present, paternally 
superintending the progress of his pupil 

At Levant House Becky met one of the finest gentlemen and 
greatest ministers that Europe has produced — the Doc de la 
Jaboti^re, then ambassador from the Most Christian King, and 
subsequently minister to that monarch I declare I swell with 
pride as these augusf names are transcribed by my pen, and I 
think in what brilliant company my dear Becky is moving She 
became a constant guest at the French Embassy, where no party 
was considered to be complete without the presence of the charming 
Madame Ravdonn Oravley, 
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Messieurs de Truffigny (of tlie P^ngord family) and Cliampignac, 
both aitiichc^ of the Embassy, -weie straightway smitten by the 
charms of the iair Coloners iivife and both declared, according to 
the wont of their nation (for who ever yet met a Frenchman, come 
out of England, that has not left half a dozen families miserable, 
and brought away as many hearts m his pocket-book'?) — both, I 
say, declared that they were au mteusc with the charming Madame 
Ravdonn 

But I doubt the correctness of the assertion Champignac was 
very fond of dearth, and made many parties with the Colonel of 
evenings, while Beck^ was singing to Lord Steyne in the other 
room , and as for TmfBgny, it is a well-known fact that he dared 
not go to the Travellers’, where he owed money to the waiters, and 
if he had not had the Embassy as a dinmg-place, the worthy young 
gentleman must have starved I doubt, I say, that Becky would 
have selected either of these young men as a person on whom 
she would bestow her special regard They ran of her messages, 
purchased her gloves and flowers, went m debt for opera-boxes for 
her^ and made themselves amiable m a thousand ways And they 
talked English with adorable simplicity, and to the constant 
amusement of Becky and my Lord Steyne She would mimic one 
or other to his face, and compbment him on his advance in the 
English language with a gravity which never failed to tickle the 
Marquis, her sardomc old patron Truf&gny gave Briggs a shawl 
by way of winnmg over Becky’s confidante, and asked her to take 
charge of a letter, which the simple spinster handed over m public 
to the person to whom it was addressed ; and the composition of 
which amused everybody who read it greatly Lord Steyne read 
it everybody but honest Rawdon , to whom it was not necessary 
to tell everything that passed in the little house in Mayfair 

Here, before long, Becky received not only ‘ the best ’ foreigners 
(as the phrase is in our noble and admirable society slang), but 
some of the best English people too I don’t mean the most 
virtuous, or indeed the least virtuous, or the cleverest, or the 
stupidest, or the richest, or the best born, but 'the best,’ — in a 
word, people about whom there is no question — such as the great 
Lady Fitz-Willis, that Patron Saint of Almack’s, the great Lady 
Slowbore, the great Lady Grizzel Macbeth (she was Lady G 
Glowry, daughter of Lord Grey of Glowry), and the like When 
the Countess of Fitz- Willis (her ladyship of the Eangstreet 
family, see Debrett and Burke) takes up a person, he or she is 
safe There is no question about them any more I^ot that my 
Lady Fitz-Willis is any better than anybody else, being, on the 
contrary, a faded person, fl.fty-seven years of ^ge, and neither 
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handsome, nor wealthy, nor enterttiiiiing , hm it is agreed on all 
sides that she is of the ‘ best people ^ Tho^^e who go to her are of 
the best and from an old grndge probably to I^y Sterne ^^tor 
whose coronet her ladyship, then the youthful Georgina Fredenta, 
daughter of the Prince of YTales’s favourite, the Earl of Purtan* 
sherry, had once tried), this irreat and famous leader of the fashion 
chose to acknowledge Mrs Ra-wdon Cra^^le^ made her a most 
marked curtsey at the assembly orer which she presided and not 
only encouraged her son, St Kitts (his lordship got Ins place 
through Lord Steyne’s interest), to frequent Mrs Crawley^s house, 
but asked her to her own mansion, and spoke to her twice in 
the most pubhc and condescending manner during dinner The 
important fact was known all over London that night People 
who had been crying fie about Mrs Crawley were silent, "Wen- 
ham, the wit and law^^er. Lord Stejme's nght-hand man, went 
about everywhere praising her some who had hesitated, came 
forward at once and welcomed her little Tom Toady, who had 
warned Southdown about visiting such an abandoned woman, noii 
besought to be introduced to her In a word, she was admitted t# 
be among the * best ’ people Ah, m> beloved readers and brethren 
do not envy poor Becky prematurely — ^glory like this is said to 
fugitive It IS ciiriently reported that even in the veiy inmo# 
circles, they are no happier than the poor wanderers outside tilt 
zone , and Becky, who penetrated into the very centre of fashion, 
and saw the great George lY face to face, has owmed since that 
there too was Vanity 

We must be brief in descanting upon this part of her careei:^ 
As I cannot describe the mysteries of freemasonry, although I haf^ 
a shrewd idea that it is a humbug so an uninitiated man cBmmi 
take upon himself to portray the great world accurately, and hsi|(i 
best keep his opimons to himself whatever they are 

Becky has often spoken in subsequent years of this season * of 
her life, when she moved among the very greatest circles of 
London fashion Her success excited, elated, and then bored h«^ 
At fi^rst no occupation was more pleasant than to invent amj 
procure (the latter a work of no small trouble and ingenuity, by 
the way, in a person of Mrs Rawdon Crawley’s very narrowf 
means) ^ — to procure, we say, the prettiest new dresses and 
ornaments, to dnve to fine dinner-parties, where she was 
welcomed by great people , and from the fine dinner-parties to 
fine assemblies, whither the same people came wnth whom she had 
been dining, whom she had met the night before, and would see on 
the morrow — the young men faultlessly appointed, handsomely 
cravatted, "with •the neatest glossy boots and white gloves — the 
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elders portly, brass-buttoned, nobie-looking, polite, and prosy — the 
young ladies blonde, timid, and m pink — the mothers grand, 
beautiful, sumptuous, solemn, and in diamonds They talked in 
English, not in bad French, as they do m the novels They talked 
about each others’ houses, and characters, and families just as the 
Joneses do about the Smiths Becky’s former acquaintances hated 
and envied her the poor woman herself was yawnmg in spirit 
* I wish I were out of it,’ she said to herself ‘ I would rather 
be a parson’s wife, and teach a Sunday School, than this , or a 
sergeant’s lady and ride in the regimental waggon , or, oh, how 
much gayer it would be to wear spangles and trousers, and dance 
before a booth at a fair ^ ’ 

^ You would do it very well,’ said Lord Steyne, laughing She 
used to tell the great man her ennu%s and perplexities in her artless 
way — they amused him 

‘Rawdon would make a very good Ecuyer — Master of the 
Ceremonies — ^what do you call him — the man in the large boots 
and the uniform, who goes round the rmg cracking the whip ? He 
IS large, heavy, and of a military figure I recollect,’ Becky 
continued, pensively, ^ my father took me to see a show at Brook- 
green Fair when I was a child , and when we cam*e home I made 
myself a pair of stilts, and danced in the studio to the wonder of 
all the pupils ’ 

should have liked to see it,’ said Lord Steyne 

^ I should like to do it now,’ Becky continued ‘ How Lady 
Blmkey would open her eyes, and Lady Grizzel Macbeth would 
stare * Hush * silence * there is Pasta begmnmg to sing ’ Becky 
always made a point of being conspicuously polite to the professional 
ladies and gentlemen who attended at these aristocratic parties — 
of following them into the corners where they sate in silence, and 
shaking hands with them, and smiling m the view of all persons. 
She was an artist herself, as she said very truly there was a 
frankness and humility m the manner in which she acknowledged 
her origin, which provoked, or disarmed, or amused lookers-on, as 
the case might be ‘ How cool that woman is * ’ said one , ' what 
airs of independence she assumes, where she ought to sit still and 
be thankful if anybody speaks to her * ’ * What an honest and 

good-natured soul she is * ’ said another ‘ What an artful little 
minx said a third They were all right, very likely , but Becky 
went her own way, and so fascmated the professional personages, 
that they would leave off their sore throats in order to smg at her 
parties, and give her lessons for nothing 

Yes, she gave parties m the little house m Ourzon Street 
Many scores of carnages, with blazing lamps, dilocked up the 
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street, to the disgust of ISTo 200, who could not rest for the 
thunder of the knocking, and of 202, who coiiid not sleep for 
envy The gigantic footmen who accompanied the velucles were 
too big to be contametl in Becky’s little hall, and were billeted off 
in the neighbouring pubhc-houses, "w hence, hen they were wanted, 
call-bojs summoned them from thtnr beer Some of the great 
dandies of London s<pieezed and trrMl on each other on the little 
stairs, laughing to find thcm-elves there , and many spotless and 
severe ladies of ton were seated m the little drawing-room, listening 
to the professional singers, who were singing according to their wont, 
and as if they wished to blow the windows down And the day 
after, there appeared among the fashionable reiintons in the 
Mornvng Post, a paragraph to the following effect — 

‘Yesterday, Colonel and Mrs Crawley entertained a select party 
at dinner at their house in Ma^tair their Excellencies the Prince 
and Princess of Peterwaradm, H E Papoosh Pasha, the Turkish 
Ambassador (attended by Kibob Bey, dragoman of the mission), 
the Marqms of Steyne, Earl of Southdown, Sir Pitt and Lady Jan© 
Crawley, Mr Wagg, etc Alter dinner Mrs Crawley had arf 
assembly, which was attended by the Duchess (Dowager) of Stilton, 
Due de la Gruy3!l:e, Marchioness of Cheshire, Marchese Alessandro 
Stracbino, Comte de Brie, Baron Schapzuger, Chevalier Tosli, 
Countess of Slingstone and Lady F Macadam, Major-General an^ 
Lady G Macbeth, and (2) Miss Macbeths , Yiscount PaddingtonJ 
Sir Horace Fogey, Hon Bedwm Sands, Bobbachy Bahawder,^ and 
an etc , which the reader may fill at his pleasure through a dozea&^ 
close lines of small type 

And in her commerce with the great our dear friend showed the 
same frankness which distingmshed her transactions with the lowly 
in station On one occasion, when out at a very fine house, Bebecca 
was .(perhaps rather ostentatiously) holding a conversation in th© 
French language with a celebrated tenor singer of that nation, 
while the Lady Grizzel Macbeth looked over her shoulder scowling 
at the pair 

t How very well you speak French * ’ Lady Gnzzel said, who 
herself spoke the tongue m an Edinburgh accent most remarkable 
to hear 

‘I ought to know it,^ Becky modestly said, casting down 
her eyes ‘I taught it m a school, and my mother was a 
Frenchwoman ^ • 

Lady Grizzel was '^von by her humility, and was mollified 
towards the little woman She deplored the fatal levelling ten- 
dencies of the age, which admitted persons of all classes into the 
society of their superiors ^ but her ladyship owned, that this one at 
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least was well behaved, and never forgot her place in life She 
was a very good woman . good to the poor stupid, blameless, un- 
suspicious — It IS not her ladyship’s fault that she fancies herself 
better than you and me The skirts of her ancestors’ garments 
have been kissed for centuries it is a thousand years, they say, 
smce the tartans of the head of the family were embraced by the 
defunct Duncan’s lords and councillors, when the great ancestor of 
the house became King of Scotland 

Lady Stejne, after the music scene, succumbed before Becky, 
and perhaps was not disinclined to her The younger ladies of the 
house of Gaunt were also compelled into submission Once or 
twice they set people at her, but they failed The brilliant Lady 
Stunnmgton tried a passage of arms with her, but was routed ^th 
great slaughter by the intrepid little Becky When attacked 
sometimes, Becky had a knack of adopting a demure %ng%nue\ air, 
under which she was most dangerous She said the wickedest 
things with the most simple unaffected air when in this mood, j and 
would take care artlessly to apologise for blunders, so that alfefche 
world should know that she had made them $1? 

Mr Wagg, the celebrated wit, and a led captain and trencher- 
man of my Lord Steyne, was caused by the ladies to charge her , 
and the worthy fellow, leering at bis patronesses, and givmg‘i;hem 
a wmk, as much as to say, ‘ Now look out for sport,’ — one evening 
began an assault upon Becky, who was unsuspiciously eating her 
dmner The little woman, attacked on a sudden, but never with- 
out arms, bghted up in an instant, parried and riposted with a 
home-thrust, which made Wagg’s face tingle with shame , then she 
returned to her soup with the most perfect calm and a quiet smile 
on face Wagg’s great patron, who gave him dinners and lent 
him a little money sometimes, and whose election, newspaper, and 
other jobs Wagg did, gave the luckless fellow such a savage glance 
with the eyes as almost made him sink under the table and burst 
into tears He looked piteously at my lord, who never spoke to 
him during dmner, and at the ladies, who disowned him At 
last Becky herself took compassion upon him, and tried to 
engage him in talk He was not asked to dinner again for 
sue weeks , and Fiche, my lord’s confidential man, to whom 
Wagg naturally paid a good deal of court, was instructed to tell 
him that if he ever dared to say a rude thing to Mrs Crawley 
again, or make her the butt of his stupid jbkes, milor would put 
every one of his notes of hand into his lawyert hands, and sell 
him up without mercy Wagg wept before Fiche, and implored 
his dear fnend to intercede for him He wrote a poem in favour 
of Mrs B C , which appeared m the very nest number of the 
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Ila? Kmsra? fnji 'wliit.h lie run<iuete<l He iiiiplored Iier 

good-will at partio* where he met t.cr He rnriged an<l coaxed 
Raw don at the Club He allowed to eomc back to Gaunt 
House after a while Bcck^r was alwa\s good tu him, alway'> 
amused, ne\er angry 

His lordship & \i7ier and rliief confidential ^er\ant (with a seat 
m parliament and at the dinner tabh Mi Wenham, WcLs much 
more prudent m his beha\iour and opinions than Mr MTagg 
However much he might be dispo->cd to hatt all parvenus (Mr 
Wenham himself w^as a staunch old True Bine Torjr and his father 
a small coal-mcrchant in the north of England), this uids-tit-ramp 
of the Alarquis ne\er showed anj sort of hoj»tiiitv to the new 
favourite ^ but pursued her with stealth;^ kindnesses, and a sly and 
deferential politeness, which somehow made Becky more uneasy 
than other people’s o\ert ho-itiiities 

How the Orawleys got the money which was spent upon the 
entertainments with which they treated the polite world, was a 
mystery which gave rise to some conversation at the time, and 
probably added zest to these little festivities Some persons averred 
that Sir Pitt Crawley gave his brother a handsome allowance if 
he did, Becky’s* power over the Baronet must have been extra- 
ordinary indeed, and his character greatly changed in his advanced 
age Other parties hinted that it was Becky’s habit to levy 
contiibutions on all hei husband’s friends going to this one in 
tears with an account that there was an execution in the house, 
falling on her knees to that one, and declaring that the whole 
family must go to gaol or commit suicide unless such and such a 
bill could be paid Lord Southdowm, it was said, had been induced 
to give many hundreds through these pathetic representations 
Young Feltham, of the — th Dragoons (and son of the firm of 
Tiler and Feltham, hatters and army accoutrement makers), and 
whom the Crawdeys introduced into fashionable life, was also cited 
as one of Becky’s victims in the pecumary way People declared 
that she got money from various simply disposed persons, under 
pretence of getting them confidential appointments under Govern- 
ment Who knows what stones were or were not told of our dear 
and innocent friend^ Certain it is, that if she had had all the 
money which she was said to have begged or borrowed or stolen, 
she might have capitalised and been honest for life, whereas, — but 
this is advancing malribers 

The tiuth IS, that by economy and good management — by a 
sparing use of readj money and by paying scarcely anybody, — people 
can manage, for a time at least, to make a great show with very 
little means aqd it is our belief that Becky’s much- talked -of 

T 
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parties, which uere not, aftei all wa^ said, tciv numerous, cost 
this la«Iy very little moie than the candles which lighted the 

walls Still brook and Queen's Cravley supplied her with game 

and fruit in abundance I^ord Ste> ne’s cellars v ere at her disposal, 
and that excellent nobleman’s famous cooks presided over her little 
kitchen, or sent by my lord’s order the larest delicacies from their 
own I protest it is cxuite shameful in the w orld to abuse a simple 
creature, as people of her time abused Becky, and I wain the 
public against believing one-tenth of the stories against her If 
every person is to be banished from society who runs into debt and 
cannot pay — if we are to be peering into everybody’s private life, 
speculating upon their income, and cutting them if we don’t approve 
of their expenditure — w hy, w hat a howhng wilderness and intoler- 
able dw elling Yanity Fair would be ’ Every man’s hand w ould be 
against his neighbour in this case, my dear sir, and the benefits of 
civilisation would be done away with We should be quarrelling, 
abusing, avoiding one another Our houses would become caverns 
and we should go in rags because we cared for nobody Bents 
would go down Paities wouldn’t be given any more All the 
tradesmen of the town v/ould be bankrupt Wine, wax-lights, 
comestibles, rouge, crinoline- petticoats, diamonc^, wigs, Louis 
Quatorze gimcracks and old china, park hacks and splendid high- 
stepping carnage horses — all the delights of life, I say, — would go 
to the deuce, if people did but act upon their silly prmciples, and 
avoid those whom they dislike and abuse Whereas, by a little 
chanty and mutual foibearance, things are made to go on pleasantly 
enough we may abuse a man as much as we like, and call him 
the greatest rascal unhung — but do we wish to hang him therefoie‘2 
ISo We shake hands when we meet If his cook is good we 
forgive him, and go and dine with him , and we expect he will 
do the same by us Thus trade flourishes, — civilisation advances 
peace is kept ^ new dresses are wanted for new assemblies every 
week, and the last year’s vintage of Lafitte will lemunerate the 
honest proprietor who reared it 

At the time whereof ve are writing, though the Great George 
was on the throne, and ladies wore gigots and large combs like 
tortoiseshell shovels m their hair, instead of the simple sleeves 
and lovely wreaths which are actually in fashion, the manners of 
the very polite world were not, I take it, essentially different from 
those of the present day and their amusements pretty similar 
To us, from outside, gazing over the poheemen’s shoulders at the 
bewildexing beauties as they pass into Court or ball, they may 
seem beings of unearthly splendour, and in the enjoyment of an 
exquisite happiness by us unattamable It is to^ console some of 
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these dissatisfied that v^e are narratinj: our d* ii 

struggles, and triumphs, ami di^appfuiitmeiith, of all of i^^huL, 
indeed, as is the case ^vith all jicr-joBS oi iiifiit, j-he had lar 
shaie 

At this tune the amiahle amu^emeiit oi actinL'' charades had 
come among us fiuta France ami \\ ere < unfcukrahl;^ lu vogue m 
this country, enabling the many 1 alits amongct us ^ho had beauty 
to display their charms, and the fewtr lamibtr "Vilio Lad cleverness, 
to exhibit their wit Lord Stejm ii ute<l bv Bcchj, who 

perhaps believed heist if endowed witn IxitL the al ove qualifications, 
to give an entertainment at Gaunt HoubC, which shuiihl include 
some of these little drama^^ — -and we mn-t take leave to introduce 
the reader to this brilliant reiinirm, and with a melanclioly welcome 
too, for it will be among the veij la^t of tne fashionable entertam- 
ments to which it will be om fortune to conduct him 

A portion of that splendid room, the picture-gallery of Gaunt 
House, was arranged as the charade theatre It had been so used 
when George III was king and a picture of the Marquis of Gaunt 
IS still extant, with his ban m jjowder and a pink ribbon, in a 
Roman shape, as it was called, enacting the part of Cato in Mr 
Addison’s tragedy of that name, performed before their Ilojal 
Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the Bishop ot Osnaburg, and 
Prince William Henry, then children like the actor One or two 
of the old properties were draw n out of the garrets, w here they had 
lain ever since, and furbished up anew for the present festivities 

Young Bedwin Sands, then an elegant dandy and Eastern 
traveller, was manager of the revels An Eastern traveller was 
somebody m those da>s, and the adventurous Bedwin, who had 
published his quarto, and passed some months under the tents in 
the desert, was a personage of no small importance — In his volume 
thej-e were several pictures of Sands in various Oriental costumes ^ 
and he travelled about with a black attendant of most unpre- 
possessing appearance, just like another Brian de Bois Guilbert 
Bedwin, his costumes, and black man, were hailed at Gaunt House 
as very valuable acquisitions 

He led off the fiist charade A Turkish officer with an immense 
plume of feathers (the Janissaries were supposed to be still m 
existence, and the tarboosh had not as jet displaced the ancient 
and majestic headdress of the true believers) was seen couched on 
a divan, and maki»g believe to puff at a narghild, in which, 
however, for the sake of the ladies, onlj a fragrant pastille was 
allow^ed to smoke The Turkish dignitary yawms and expresses 
signs of weariness and idleness He claps his hands, and Mesrour 
the Nubian appears, with bare arms, bangles, yataghans, and every 
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Eastern ornament — gaunt, tall, and hideous He makes a salaam 
before my lord the Aga 

A thrill of teiror and delight runs through the assemblj' The 
ladies whisper to one another The black slave was given to 
]Bed%\m Sands by an Egyptian Pasha in exchange for three dozen 
of Maraschino He has sewn up ever so many odalisques m sacks 
and tilted them into the Hile 

*Bid the slave-merchant enter,’ says the Turkish voluptuary, 
with a wave of his hand Mesrour conducts the slave-merchant 
into my lord’s presence he brings a veiled female with him He 
removes her veil A thrill of applause bursts through the house 
It IS Mrs Wink worth (she was a Miss Absolom) with the beautiful 
eyes and hair She is in a gorgeous Oriental costume , the black 
braided locks are twined with innumerable jewels , her dress is 
covered over with gold piastres The odious Mahometan expresses 
himself charmed by hei beauty She falls down on her knees, and 
entreats him to restore hei to the mountains where she was born, 
and where her Circassian lover is still deploring the absence of his 
Zuleikah Ho entreaties will move the obdurate Hassan He 
laughs at the notion of the Circassian biidegroom Zuleikah 
covers her face with her hands, and drops down m an attitude of 
the most beautiful despair There seems to be no hope for her, 
when — when the Kislar Aga appears 

The Kislar Aga brings a letter from the Sultan Hassan 
receives and places on his head the dread firman A ghastly terror 
seizes him, while on the negro’s face (it is Mesrour again in an- 
other costume) appears a ghastly joy ‘ Mercy ^ mercy ^ ’ cries 
the Pasha while the Kislar Aga, grinning horribly, pulls out — 
a hotv&tr%ng 

The curtain draws just as he is going to use that awful weapon 
Hassan from within bawls out, ‘First two syllables” — and ^rs 
Rawdon Crawley, who is going to act in the charade, comes forward 
and compliments Mrs Winkworth on the admirable taste and 
beauty of her costume 

The second part of the charade takes place It is still an 
Eistern scene Hassan, in another dress, is m an attitude by 
Zuleikah, who is perfectly reconciled to him The Kislar Aga has 
become a peaceful black slave It is sunrise on the desert, and 
the Turks turn their heads eastward and bow to the sand As 
there are no dromedaries at hand, the band ^kcetiously plays ‘ The 
Camels are coming’ An enormous Egyptian head figures m the 
scene It is a musical one, — and, to the surprise of the Oriental 
travellers, sings a comic song, composed by Mr Wagg The 
Eastern voyagers go oj0f dancing, like Papagenorand the Moorish 
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king m the J/ayic Flute ' L^tst t’wo &\llable%’ ruar-^ the 
head 

The last act opens It is a Grecian tent tins time A tall and 
stalwart man reposes on a conch there Aliove hmi hang 
helmet and shield There is no need tor thrm iioi^ Ilium is 
down Iphigenia is slain Cassandra is a f>n&oner in Lis outer 
halls The king of men (it Colonel Cra-vtle^, i^ho, indeed, has 
no notion about the sack of Ilium or the cumpie'^t of fViasandra), 
the anax andrdn, is asleep m liis < hamber at Argo^ A lamp ca-ts 
the broad shadow of the sleeping -warrior ilicLcring on the vtaii — 
the swoid and shield ot Tro> glitter in its light The band plajs 
the awful music of Fun Juan, before the statue enters 

-^Egisthus steals in pale and on tiptoe What is that ghastly 
face looking out balefuily after him from behind the arras I Be 
raises his dagger to strike the sleeper, -who turns in his bed, and 
opens hxs broad chest as if fur the blo-w He cannot stnke the 
noble slumbering chieftain Clj temne&tra glides swiftly into the 
room like an apparition — her arms are bare anil white, — her tawny 
hair floats down her shoulders, — hei tace is deadly pale, — ami 
her eyes are lighted up with a smile so ghastly, that people epitke 
as they look a^her 

A tremor ran through the room * Good G(xl ^ ^ sumeboih 
said, ^it’s Mrs Rawdon Crawlej ’ 

Scornfully she snatches the dagger out of JBgisthus’s hand, and 
advances to the bed You see it shining over her he id m the 
glimmer of the lamp, and — and the lamp goes out, vvith a groan, 
and all is dark 

The darkness and the scene frightened people Rebecca 
performed the part so well, and witli such ghastly truth, that the 
spectators were all dumb, until, with a burst, all the lamps of the 
hail blazed out again, when everybody began to shout applause 
‘ Brava ’ brava ^ ’ old Steyne’s strident v oice was heard roaring over 

all the rest * By , she’d do it too,’ he said, between hxs teeth 

The performers were called by the whole house, which sounded 
with cries of ‘ Manager * Clytemnestra ^ ’ Agamemnon could not 
be got to show in his classical tunic, but stood in the background 
■with j®gisthus and others of the performers of the little play 
Mr Bedwin Sands led on J2uleikah and Clytemnestra A great per- 
sonage insisted on being presented to the charming Clytemnestra 
^ Heigh ha ^ Run Him through the body Marry somebody else, 
hay^’ was the apposite remark made by His Ro>al Highness 

^ Mrs Rawdon Gra-w ley was quite killing in the part,’ said Lord 
Steyne Becky laughed, gay and saucy-looking, and swept the 
prettiest little cwrtsey ever seen 
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Seivants brought in saHers cov'ered "vvith numerous cool 
dainties, and the perfuiint^is disappeared to get ready for the second 
charad e- tableau 

The three syllables of this charide were to be depicted in 
pantomime, and the peiformance took place in the follo'^ing wise — 



THE TriTTMFn OF CLYTEMNESTEA 


First syllable Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C B , with a slouched 
hat and a staff, a great coat, and a lantern borrowed from the 
stables, passed across the stage bawling out, as if warning the 
inhabitants of the hour In the lower window are seen two 
bagmen plaj^ing appaiently at the game of cribBage, over which 
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they yawn much To them enteis one looking like Boots (the 
Honourable G limgwood), which chaiacter the young gentleman 
performed to perfection, and dn ests them of their low er covering ^ 
and presently Chambeimaid (the Right Honomable Lord South- 
down) with two candlesticks, and a warming-pan She ascends 
to the upper apartment, and warms the bed She uses the 
warming-pan as a weapon wrherewith she ward& uh the attention of 
the bagmen She exits They put on their nightcaps, and pull dow n 
the blinds Boots comes out and closes the shutters of the ground- 
floor chamber You hear him bolting and chaining the door within 
All the lights go out The music pla^s Doymez^ cloymez, chcys 
Amoms A voice fiom behind the curtain says, ‘ First sellable ’ 

Second syllable The lamps are lighted up all of a sudden 
The music plajs the old air from Jolvn of Pay ^ Ah quel plaisir 
d’etre en voyage ’ It is the same scene Between the first and 
second fioors of the house represented, you behold a sign on which 
the Stej^ne arms are painted All the bells are ringing all over 
the house In the lower apartment you see a man with a long 
slip of paper presenting it to another, who shakes his fist, thi eatens 
and vows that it is monstrous ^ Ostler, bring round my gig,^ cries 
anothei at the door He chucks Chambermaid (the Right 
Honourable Lord Southdown) under the chin , she seems to 
deplore his absence, as Calypso did that of the other eminent 
travellei, Ulysses Boots (the Honourable G Ringwood) passes 
with a wooden box, containing silver fiagons, and cries ‘ Pots ’ 
with such exquisite humour and naturalness, that the whole house 
lings with applause, and a bouquet is thrown to him Crack, 
crack, crack, go the whips Landlord, chambermaid, waiter rush 
to the door , but just as some distinguished guest is arriving, 
the curtains close, and the invisible theatrical manager cries out, 

^ S^ycond syllable ’ 

^I think it must be “Hotel,”’ says Captain Gngg of the Life 
Guards , there is a general laugh at the Captain’s cleverness He 
IS not very far from the mark 

While the third syllable is in preparation, the band begins a 
nautical medley — ^ All in the Downs,’ ‘ Cease, lude Boreas,’ ^ Rule 
Britannia,’ ‘In the Bay of Biscay O i ’ — some maritime event is 
about to take place A bell is heard ringing as the curtain drawls 
aside ‘ How, gents, for the shore ’ ’ a voice exclaims People 
take leave of each ottier They point anxiously as if towards the 
clouds, which aie represented by a daik curtain, and they nod their 
heads iii fear Lady Squeams (the Right Honourable Lord South- 
down), hn lap-dog, her bags, reticules, and husband sit down, and 
cling hold of sonre ropes It is evidently a ship 
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The Captain (Colonel Crai?vlej, C B ), with a cocked hat and a 
telescope, comes in, holding his hat on his head, and looks out , 
his coat-tails fly about as if in the wind When he leaves go of his 
hat to use his telescope, his hat flies olf, with immense applause 
It IS blowing fresh The music uses and whistles louder and 
louder , the manners go across the stage staggering, as if the ship 
was in severe motion The Steisvard (the Honourable G Ringwood) 
passes reeling by, holding siv basins He puts one rapidly by 
Lord Squeams — Lady Squeams, giving a pinch to her dog, which 
begins to howl piteou'=^l3<, puts hei pocket-handkerchief to her face, 
and rushes away as for the cabin The music rises up to the 
wildest pitch of stormy excitement, and the thud syllable is 
concluded 

There was a little ballet, Le jRosszgnol, in which Montessu and 
Noblet used to be famous in those days, and which Mr Wagg trans- 
ferred to the Enghsh stage as an opera, putting his verse, of which 
he was a skilful writer, to the pretty airs of the ballet It was 
dressed in Old French costume, and little Lord Southdown now 
appeared admirably attired in the disguise of an old woman hobbling 
about the stage with a faultless crooked stick 

Trills of melody were heard behind the sceiies, and gurgling 
from a sweet pasteboard cottage covered with roses and trellis- 
work ‘ Piiilomele, Philomele,’ cries the old woman, and Philomble 
comes out 

More applause — it is Mrs Hawdon Crawley in powder and 
patches, the most zavissante little Marquise in the world 

She comes m laughing, humming, and frisks about the stage 
with all the innocence of theatrical youth — she makes a curtsey 
Mamma sa>s, ‘Why, child, you are always laughing and singing,’ 
and away she goes, with — 

‘THE ROSE UPON MY BALCONY 

‘ The rose upon my balcon;> , the morning air perfuming, 

"Was leafless all the winter- time and pining foi the spring , 

You ask me why her hieatli is sweet and why her cheek is blooming, 

It IS because the sun is out and birds begin to sing 

The nightingale, whose melody is through the gieenwood iinging, 

Was silent when the boughs were bare and winds were blowing keen 
And if, mamma, ^on ask of me the itason ol singing, 

It is because the sun is out and all the leaves are green 

Thus each performs his pait, mamma the buds have found their voices, 
The blowing lose a flush, mamma, her bonny cheek to dye , 

And tlieie’s sunshine in my heart, mamma, which wakens and lejoiees, 
And so I sing and blush, mamma, and that’s the reason why ’ 
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During the intervals of the stanzas of this ditty, the goo^l-natmed 
personage addressed as mamma by the singer, and whose large 
whiskers appeared under her cap, seemed Tery anxious to exhibit 
her maternal affection by embiacmg the innocent creature who per- 
formed the daughter’s part Every caress was received with loud 
acclamations of laughter by the sympathising audience At its 
conclusion (while the music was performing a symphony as if ever 
so many birds were warbling) the whole house was unanimous for 
an encore , and applause and bouquets without end were showered 


, I'll Lj^ 



upon the nighting-vle of the evening Lord Steyne’s voice of 
applause was loudest of all Becky, the nightingale, took the 
flowers which he threw to hei, and pressed them to her heart with 
the air of a consummate comedian Lord Stej^ne was frantic with 
delight His guests’ enthusiasm harmonised with his own Where 
was the beautiful black-eyed houri whose appearance in the first 
charade had caused «uch delight *2 She was twuce as handsome as 
Becky, but the brilliancy of the latter had quite eclipsed her All 
voices were for her Stephens, Caradori, Bonzi de Begins, people 
compared her to one oi the other, and agreed, with good reason, 
very likely, that had she been an actress none on the stage could 
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have surpassed her She bad reached her culmination her voice 
rose trilling and bright ovei the stoim of applause and soared 
as high and ful as her triumph There was a ball after the 
dramatic entertainments, and everybody pressed lound Becky as 
the great point of attraction of the evening The Royal Personage 
declared, vith an oath, that she was perfection, and engaged her 
again and again in conversation Little Beck> ’s soul swelled with 
pride and delight at these honours ^ she saw fortune, fame, fashion 
before her Lord Ste:yne was her slave , followed her evei> where, 
and scarcely spoke to any one in the room beside , and paid hei 
the most marked compliments and attention She still appeared 
m her Marquise costume, and danced a minuet with Monsieur de 
Truffign>, Monsieui le Due de la Jaboticre’s attache , and the Duke, 
who had all the tiaditions of the ancient Court, pronounced that 
Madame Craviey was worthy to have been a pupil of Yestiis, or to 
hive figured at Versailles Only a feeling of dignity, the gout, 
and the strongest sense of duty and personal sacrifice, prevented Hia 
Excellency from dancing with her himself and he declared la 
public, that a lady who could talk and dance like Mis Rawdon 
was fit to be ambassadress at any Court in Europe He was only 
consoled v hen he heard that she was half a French w'^oman by birth 
'None but a compatiiot/ His Excellency declaied, ‘could have 
performed that majestic dance in such a way ’ 

Then she figured in a waltz w ith Monsieur de Klingenspohi, the 
Prince of Peterwaradin’s cousin and attache The delighted Prince, 
having less retenue than his French diplomatic colleague, insistecl 
upon taking a turn with the charming creature, and twirled round 
the ballroom with hei, scattering the diamonds out of his boot- 
tassels and hussar jacket until His Highness was fairly out of breath 
Papoosh Paslia himself would have liked to dance with her if that 
amusement 1 ad been the custom of his country The company 
made a ciicle round her, and applauded as wildly as if she had been 
a Noblet or a Taglioni Everybody was in ecstasy , and Becky 
too, you may be sure She passed by Lady Stiinnington with a 
look of scoin She patronised Lady Gaunt and her astonished and 
mortified sister-indaw — she ecyasi^ all rival charmeis As foi 
poor Mis Winkworth and hei long hair and gieat eyes, which had 
made such an ejffect at the commencement of the evening , where 
was she now *2 Nowheie in the race She might tear her long 
hair and cry her great eyes out , but there «vas not a person to 
heed or to deplore the discomfituie 

The greatest triumph of all was at supper- time She was 
placed at the grand exclusive table with His Royal Highness the 
exalted personage before mentioned, and the re;st of the great 
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guests She 'was ser\ed on gold plate She might ha've had 
peails melted into her champagne it she liked — another Cleopatra , 
and the Potentate of Peter-w aradm "would ha\e gi^en halt the 
brilliants off his jacket for a kind glance fiom tlin«e tHzzlmg e\€S 
Jabotifere wrote home about her to his Government The ladies at 
the other tables, who supped oft mere silver, and inaiked Lord 
Steyne's constant attention to her, vowed it was a munitions infatua- 
tion, a gross insult to ladies of rank If sarcasm could have killed, 
Lady Stunnmgton would have slam her on the =^put 

Rawdon Crawley was scared at these triumphs The}^ seemed 
to separate his wife farther than ever from him somehow He 
thought with a feeling very like pam how immeasurably ^he was 
his supeiior 

When the hour of departure came, a crowd of young men 
followed her to her carnage, for which the people without bawled, 
the cry being caught up by the linkmen who were stationed out- 
side the tall gates of Gaunt House, congratulating each peison who 
issued fiom the gate and hoping his lordship had enjoyed this 
noble paity 

Mrs Raw don Crawley^s carriage, coming up to the gate after 
due shouting, rattled into the illuminated couityaid, and drove up 
to the coveied way Rawdon put his wife into the carnage, which 
drove oft Mi Wenham bad proposed to him to walk home^ and 
offered the Colonel the refreshment of a cigar 

They lighted their cigars by the lamp of one of the man} Imk- 
boys outside, and Rawdon walked on wuth his friend Wenbarn 
Two persons separated from the crowd and followed the two 
gentlemen and when they had walked down Gaunt Square a few 
scoie of paces, one of the men came up, and touching Rawdon on 
the shoulder, said, ‘ Beg your pardon, Colonel, I v ish to speak to 
youL most particular ’ The gentleman’s acquaintance gave aloud 
whistle as the latter spoke, at which signal a cab came clattering 
up from those stationed at the gate ot Gaunt House — and the 
azde-de-canip ran round and placed himself m front of Colonel 
Crawley 

That gallant officer at once know what had befallen him He 
was in the hands of the bailiffs He started back, filling against 
the man who had first touched him 

'We’re three on us — it’s no use bolting,’ the man behind 
said 

' It’s you, Moss, IS it,’ said tlie Colonel, who appeared to know 
his mteilocutor ' How much is it 

'Only a small thing,’ whispered Mr Moss, of Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, ^nd assistant otncei to the Sheiiff of Middlesex — 
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‘One hundred and sixty-six, six-aiid-eightpence, at the suit of 
Mr Nathan ' 

‘ Lend me a hundred, Wenham, for God's sake,’ pool Rawdon 
said — ‘ Fve got seventy at home ’ 



‘IVe not got ten pounds in the world/ saTd poor Mr Wenham 
— ‘Good night, my dear fellow ’ 

‘Good night/ said Rawdon ruefully And Wenham walked 
away — and Rawdon Crawley finished his cigar as the cab drove 
under Temple Bar, 
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CHAPTER LII 

IN WHICH LOBD STEYNH SHOWS HIMSELF IN A MOtoT 
AMIABLE LHjtHT 

EN Lord Stejne was benevolently 
disposed, he did noth mg by liaivcs, 
and his kindness toivards the 
OraTvley family did the greatest 
honour to his benev olent dis- 
crimination His lordship ex- 
tended his good - will to little 
Rawdon he pointed out to the 
boy’s parents the necessity of 
sending him to a public school , 
that he was of an age now when 
eraulation, the first principles of the 
Latin language, pugilistic exercises, and the societj' of his fellow- 
boys would hZ of the greatest benefit to the boy His father 
objected that he was not rich enough to send the child to a good 
public school , his mother, that Briggs was a capital mistress for 
him, and had brought him on (as indeed was the fact) famously 
in English, the Latin rudiments, and in general learning but all 
these objections disappeared before the generous perseverance of the 
Marquis of Steyne His lordship was one of the governors of that 
famous old collegiate institution called the Whitefnars It had 
been a Cistercian Convent in old da;^s, when the Smithfield, which 
IS contiguous to it, was a touinament-ground Obstinate heietics 
used to be brought thither convenient for burning hard by Harry 
VIII , the Defender of the Faith, seized upon the monastery and 
its possessions, and hanged and tortured some of the monks who 
could not accommodate themselves to the pace of his reform 
Finally, a great merchant bought the house and land adjoining, in 
which, anti with the help of other wealthy endowments of land and 
money, he established a famous foundation hospital for old men and 
children Am extern school grew round the old almost monastic 
foundation, which subsists still with its middle-age costume and 
usages and all Ci^ercians pray that it may long fiourish 

Of this famous house, some of the greatest noblemen, px elates, 
and dignitaries in England are governors and as the boys are very 
comfortably lodged, fed, and educated, and subsequently inducted 
to good scholarships at the University and livings in the Church, 
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many little gentlemen aie devoted to the ecclesiastical piofessioii 
irom their tenderest >ears, and there is considerable emulation to 
proem e nominations for the foundations It was originally intended 
for the son'i of poor and deserving clerics and laics ^ but many of 
the noble governors of the institution, with an enlaiged and rathci 
capricious benevolence, selected all soits of objects for their bounty 
To get an education for notning, and a future livelihood and pio- 
fession assured, was so excellent a scheme, that some of the richest 
people did not disdain it and not only gieat meii^s relations, but 
great men themselves, sent their sons to piofit by the chance — 
Right Rev Pi elates sent their own kinsmen or the sons of their 
clergy, while, on the other hand, some great noblemen did not 
disdain to patronise the children of their conhdeiitial servants, — so 
that a lad entering this establishment had every variety of youthful 
society wherewith to mingle 

Rawdun Crawley, though the only book which he studied was 
the Racing Calendar, and though his chief i ecoilections of polite 
learning weie connected with the floggings which he received at 
Eton m his early youth, had that decent and honest reverence for 
classical learning which all English gentlemen feel, and was glad 
to think that his son was to have a provision for lif^ peihaps, and 
a certain opportunity of becoming a scholar And although his 
boy was his chief solace and companion, and endeared to him by a 
thousand small ties, about which he did not care to speak to his 
wife, who had all along shown the utmost indifference to their son, 
yet Rawdon agreed at once to part with him, and to give up his 
own gieatest comfoit and benefit foi the sake of the w’-elfare of the 
little lad He did not know how fond be was of the chiid until it 
became necessary to let him go away When he was gone, he felt 
more sad and downcast than he cared to own — far sadder than the 
boy himself, who was hapj^y enough to entei a new caieer, and fi3?d 
companions of his own age Becky buist out laughing once or 
twice, wdien the Colonel, in his clumsy, incoherent way, tried to 
express his sentimental sorrows at the boy’s departure The poor 
fellow felt that his dearest pleasure and closest friend was taken 
from him He looked often and wistfully at the little vacant bed 
in his dressing-room, where the child used to sleep He missed 
him sadly of mornings, and tried m vain to walk in the Park 
without him He did not know how solitary he was until little 
Rawdon was gone He liked the people who'weie fond of him , 
and would go and sit for long hours with his good-natured sister 
Lady Jane, and talk to her about the virtues, and good looks, and 
hundred good qualities of the child 

Young Rawdon’s aunt, we have said, was very fond of him, as 
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\\a«3 lier little gnl, -v^ho ^%ept copiously ^heii the tmie for her 
coiifeiu^b depaiture came The elder Ra'^don was thankful fur the 
fondne&s of mother and duightei The ’ver\ best and huneste'st 
feelings of the man came out in these aitless outpourings of paternal 
feeling in which he indulged in then presence, and encouraged h} 
their sympathy He secured not only Lady Jane & kindness, hut 
her sincere regard, by the feelings '^hich he manifested, and which 
he could not show to his owm wife The two kinswomen met as 
seldom as possible Becky laughed bitterl\ at Jane’s feelings and 
softness , the other’s kindly and gentle nature could not but revolt 
at h‘^r sistei’s callous bchavioui 

It estranged Rawdon from his wife more than he knew or 
acknowledged to himself She did not care for the estrangement 
Indeed, she did not miss him or anybody She looked upon him 
as her errand-man and humble slave He might be ever so 
depressed or sulky, and she did not mark his demeanour, or only 
tieated it with a sneer She was busy thinking about her position, 

‘ or her pleasures, or her advancement in society , she ought to have 
'held a great place in it, that is certain 

It w^cis honest Briggs who made up the little kit for the boy 
which he was to take to school Molly, the housemaid, blubbered 
jin the passage when he w^ent away^ — Molly kind and faithful in 
spite of a long arrear of unpaid wages Mrs Beck^ could not let 
Iher husband have the carnage to take the boy to school Take 
th'e horses into the City * — such a thing was never heard of Let 
a cab be brought She did not ofter to kiss him when he went 
nor did the child propose to embrace her but gave a kiss to old 
Briggs (whom, in general, he was very shy of caressing), and 
consoled her by pointing out that he was to come home on 
Saturdays, when she would ha\e the benefit of seeing him As 
tke cab rolled towards the City, Becky’s carriage rattled off to the 
Park She was chattering and laughing with a score of >oung 
dandies by the Serpentine, as the father and son entered at the old 
gates of the school — ^where Rawdon left the child, and came away 
with a sadder purer feeling m his heart than perhaps that poor 
battered fellow had ever known since he himself came out of the 
nursery 

He w^alked all the way home very dismally, and dined alone 
with Biiggs He was very kind to her, and grateful for her love 
nnd ^watchfulness over the boy His conscience smote him that he 
had borrowed Briggs’s money and aided in deceiving her They 
talked about little Rawdon a long time, for Becky only came Lome 
to dress and go out to dinner, — and then he went ofi uneasily to 
drink tea with* Lady Jane, and tell her of wbat had happened, and 
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how little Ra'wdon went off like a trump, and bow be to wear 
a go'wn and little knee-breeches, and how joimg Blackball, Jack 
Blaekball's son, of the old regiment, had taken him in charge and 
promised to be kind to him 

In the course of a week, :^oung Blackball had constituted 
little Raw don his fag, shoe-black, and bi eakfast- toaster , initiated 
him into the m;ysteiie& of the Latin Grammar, and thrashed him 
three or four times , hut not severely The little chap’s good- 
natured honest face won his way for him He only got that 
degree of beating which was, no doubt, good for him, and as foi 
blacking shoes, toasting bread, and fagging in general, were these 
offices not deemed to be necessary parts of every ;young English 
gentleman’s education 

Our business does not lie with the second generation and 
Master Rawdon’s life at school, otherwise the present tale might 
be carried to any indefinite length The Colonel went to see his 
son a short time afterwards, and found the lad sufficiently well 
and happy, grinning and laughing m his little black gowm and 
little breeches 

His father sagaciously tipped Blackball, his master, a sovereign, 
and secured that }oang gentleman’s good-will towards his fag As 
a protdg^ of the great Lord Steyne, the nephew of a county 
member, and son of a Colonel and O B , whose name appeared in 
some of the most fashionable parties in the il/o? mng Fast, perhaps 
the school authorities were disposed not to look unkindly on the 
child He had plenty of pocket-money, w Inch he spent in treating 
his comrades royally to raspberry-tarts, and he was often allowed 
to come home on Saturdays to his father, who always made a 
jubilee of that day When free, Rawdon would take him to the play, 
or send him thither with the footman , and on Sundays he went 
to church with Briggs and Lady Jane and his cousins Rawd^^n 
marvelled over his stories about school, and fights, and fagging 
Before long, he knew the names of all the masters and the 
principal boys as well as little Rawdon himself He invited little 
Raw don’s crony from school, and made both the children sick with 
pastry, and oysters, and porter after the play He tried to look 
knowing over the Latin Grammar when little Rawdon showed 
him what part of that work he was ^in ’ ^ Stick to it, my boy,’ 

he said to him with much gravity, ^theie’s nothing like a good 
classical education * nothing * ’ ^ 

Becky’s contempt for her husband grew greater every day 
‘ Do what you like, — dine where ymu please, — go and have ginger- 
beer and sawdust at Astley’s, or psalm-smgmg with Lady Jane, — 
only don’t expect me to busy myself with the boy« I have your 
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interests to attend to, as ;you can’t attend to them yourself I 
should like to know where you would have been now, and in “what 
sort of a position in society, if I had not looked after 3 ou "2 ’ 
Indeed, nobody wanted poor old Raw don at the parties whither 
Becky used to go She was often asked without him novr She 
talked about great people as if she had the fee simple of Mayfair , 
and when the Court went into mourning, she always wore blcick 



liittle ]feawdon being disposed of. Lord Steyne, who took such a 
parental interest in the ajffairs of this amiable poor family, thought 
that their expenses might be veiy adv^antageously curtailed by the 
departure of Miss Briggs and that Becky w^as quite clever enough 
to take the management of her own house It has been nariated 
in a former chapter, how the benevolent nobleman had given his 
protegee money to pay off her little debt to Miss Briggs, who 
however still remained behind with her friends , whence mj lord 
came to the paihful conclusion that Mrs Crawley had made some 
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other use of the money confided to her than that for which her 
generous patron had given the loan However, Lord Steyne was 
not so rude as to impart his suspicions upon this head to Mi& 
Becky, wliose feelings might be huit by any controveisy on the 
money question, and who might have a thousand painful reasons 
for disposing otherwuse of his lordship’s geneious loan But he 
determined to satisfy himself of the real state of the case and 
instituted the necessary inquiries in a most cautious and delicate 
manner 

In the first place he took an early opportunity of pumping Miss 
Briggs That was not a difficult operation A very little en- 
couragement would set that worthy woman to talk volubly, and 
pour out all within her And one day when Mrs Rawdon had 
gone out to drive (as Mr Fiche, his lordship’s confidential servant, 
easily learned at the hvery-stables where the Crawleys kept their 
carriage and horses, or rather, where the livery-man kept a carriage 
and horses for Mr and Mrs Crawley) — ^my lord dropped in upon 
the Ourzon Street house — asked Briggs for a cup of coffee — told 
her that he had good accounts of the little boy at school — and in 
five minutes found out from her that Mrs Rawdon had given hei 
nothing except a black silk gown, foi which Miss Briggs was 
immensely grateful 

He laughed within himself at this artless story For the truth 
is, our dear friend Rebecca had given him a most circumstantial 
narration of Briggs’s delight at receiving her money — eleven 
hundred and twenty-five pounds — and in what securities she had 
invested it , and what a pang Becky herself felt in being obliged 
to pay away such a delightful sum of money ‘Who knows,’ the 
dear woman may ha\e thought within herself, ‘peihaps he may 
|give me a little more'?’ My lord, howevei, made no such proposal 
to the little schemer — very likely thinking that he had be7en 
sufficiently generous already 

He had the curiosity, then, to ask Miss Biiggs about the state 
of hei private affairs — ^and she told his lordship candidly what hei 
position was — how Miss Crawley had left her a legacy — how her 
lelatives had had part of it — how Colonel Crawley had put out 
another portion, for which she had the best secuiity and interest — 
and how Mi and Mrs Rawdon had kindly busied themselves with 
Sir Pitt, who was to dispose of the remainder most advantageously 
for her, when he had time My lord asked how much the Colonel 
had already invested fcrr her, and Miss Biiggs at once and truly 
told him that the sum was six hundred and odd pounds 

But as soon as she had told her story, the voluble Briggs 
repented of her frankness, and besought my lord liot to tell Mr 
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Crawley of the confessions which she had made *The Colonel 
was so kind — Mr Crawley might be offended and pay back the 
money, for which she could get no such good interest anywhere 
else’ Loid Steyne, laughing, promised he nevei would dnulge 
their conversation, and when he and Miss Biiggs parted he laughed 
still more 

^ What an accomplished little de\il it is * ’ thought he * What 
a splendid actress and manager t She had almost got a second 
supply out of me the other dav, with her coaxing w ays She beats 
all the women I have ever seen m the course of all my well-spent 
life They are babies compaied to her I am a greenhorn 
myself, and a fool in her hands — an old fool She is unsurpass- 
able in lies ’ His lordship’s admiration for Becky rose immeasur- 
ably at this proof of her cleverness Getting the money was 
nothing — hut getting double the sum she wanted, and paying 
nobody — it was a magnificent stroke And Crawley, my lord 
thought — Crawley is not such a fool as he looks and seems He 
has managed the matter cleverly enough on his side ISTobody 
would evei have supposed from his face and demeanour that he 
knew anything about this money business , and yet he put her up 
to it, and has spent the money, no doubt In this opinion my 
lord, we know, w^as mistaken , but it influenced a good deal his 
behaviour towards Colonel Crawley, whom he began to treat with 
even less than that semblance of respect which he had formerly 
shown towards that gentleman It never entered into the head of 
Mrs Crawley’s patron that the little lady might be making a purse 
for herself, and, peihaps, if the tiuth must be told, he judged of 
Colonel Crawley by his experience of other husbands, whom he 
had known in the course of the long and well-spent life w hich had 
made him acquainted with a great deal of the weakness of mankind 
My* lord had bought so many men during his life, that he was 
surely to be pardoned foi supposing that he had found the price 
of this one 

He taxed Becky upon the point on the very first occasion when 
he met her alone, and he complimented her, good-humouredlv, 
on her cleverness in getting more than the money which she 
required Becky was only a little taken aback It was not the 
habit of this dear creature to tell falsehoods, except when necessity 
compelled, hut in these great emeigencies it was her practice to lie 
very freely , and m "an instant she was ready with another neat 
plausible circumstantial story which she administered to her patron 
The previous statement which she had made to him was a falsehood 
■ — a wicked falsehood she owned it , but who had made her tell 
it ‘Ah, my lorU,’ she said, ‘you don’t know all I have to suffer 
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and bear in silence ^ yon see me gay and happy before yon — yon 
little know what I have to enduie when there is no protector neai 
me It WMs my husband, threats and the most savage treatment, 
forced me to a^k foi that sum about which I deceived j^ou It was 
he who, foreseeing that questions might be asked regarding the 
di'^posal of the money, forced me to account for it as I did He 
took the money He told me he had paid Miss Briggs , I did not 
ivant, I did not dare to doubt him Pardon the wrong which a 
desperate man is foiced to commit, and pity a miserable, miserable 
w'oman ^ She burst into tears as she spoke Persecuted virtue 
ne\er looked moie bewitchingly wi etched 

They had a long conversation, driving round and round the 
KegenPs Paik in Mis Crawley’s cainage together, a conversation 
of -which it is not necessary to repeat the details but the upshot 
of it was, that, when Becky came home, she flew to her dear Briggs 
ith a smiling face, and announced that she had some very good 
news for her Lord Ste 3 ^ne had acted in the noblest and mosit 
generous manner He was always thinking how and when he 
could do good Now that little Bawdon was gone to school, 
dear companion and fxiend was no longer necessary to her Sh i 
was grieved beyond measure to pait with Bnggs^ but her mean j 
required that she should practise every retrenchment, and ht t 
sorrow was mitigated by the idea that her dear Briggs would 1 e 
far better jjrovided for by her generous patron than in her humbl g 
home Mrs Pilkington, the housekeeper at Gauntly Hall, w? ]) 
glowing exceedingly old, feeble, and rheumatic she was not equ^f 
to the work of superintending that vast mansion, and must be ox 
the look-out for a successor It was a splendid position The 
family did not go to Gauntly once in two years At other times 
the housekeeper was the mistress of the magnificent mansion — had 
four covers daily for her table, was visited by the clergy and^the 
most respectable people of the county — was the lady of Gauntly, 
in fact , and the two last housekeepers before Mrs Pilkington had 
married Rectors of Gauntly but Mrs P could not, being the aunt 
of the piesent Rector The place was not to be hers yet , but she 
might go down on a visit to Mrs Pilkington, and see'^ivhether she 
vould like to succeed her 

What words can paint the ecstatic gratitude of Briggs ^ All 
she stipulated for was that little Rawdon should he allowed to 
come down and see her at the Hall B^eky promised this — 
anything She ran up to hex husband when he came home, and 
told him the joyful news Rawdon was glad, deuced glad , the 
weight was off his conscience about poor Briggs’s money She 
was provided for, at any rate, but — but his mmd was disquiet 
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He did not seem to be all right somehow He told little South- 
down what Lord Steyne had done, and the young man eyed 
Crawley with an air which surprised the latter 

He told Lady Jane of this second proof of Ste^^ne’s bounty, and 
she, too, looked odd and alarmed, so did Sir Pitt ‘She is too 
clever and — and gay to be allowed to go from party to party 
without a companion/ both said ^ You must go ith her, 
Rawdon, wherever she goes, and -yon must ha\e somebody with 
her ’ — one of the girls from Queen’s Crawley, perhaps, though they 
were rather giddy guaidians for her 

Somebody Becky should ha\e But in the meanwhile it was 
clear that honest Briggs must not lose her chance of settlement for 
life , and so she and her bags were packed, and she set off on her 
journey And so two of Rawdon’s out-sentmels were in the hands 
of the enemy 

Sir Pitt went and expostulated with his sister-m-law upon the 
subject of the dismissal of Briggs, and other matters of delicate 
family interest In vain she pointed out to him how necessary 
was the protection of Lord Steyne for her poor husband , how* 
cruel it would be on their part to deprive Briggs of the position 
offered to her'^ Cajolements, coaxings, smiles, tears could not 
satisfy Sir Pitt, and he had something very like a quarrel wuth 
his once-admired Becky He spoke of the honour of the family 
the unsullied reputation of the Crawleys , expressed himself in 
indignant tones about her iecei\mg those young Frenchmen — those 
wnld young men of fashion, — ^my Lord Steyne himself, whose 
carnage was always at her dooi, who passed hours daily m her 
company, and whose constant presence made the world talk about 
her As the head of the house he implored her to be more 
prudent Society was already speaking bgbtly of her Lord 
Stgyne, though a nobleman of the greatest station and talents, 
was a man whose attentions would compromise any woman , 
he besought, he implored, he commanded his sister-in-law to be 
watchful in her intercourse with that nobleman 

Becky promised anything and everything Pitt wanted , but 
Lord Stejtie came to her house as often as ever, and Sir Pitt’s 
anger increased I wonder was Lady Jane angry or pleased that 
hei husband at last found fault with his favourite Rebecca ^ Lord 
Stejme’s visits continmng, his own ceased , and his wife was for 
refusing all farther watercourse with that nobleman, and declining 
the invitation to the Charade-night which the Marchioness sent 
to her , but Sir Pitt thought it w'as necessary to accept it, as His 
Royal Highness would be there 

Although he* went to the party in question, Sir Pitt quitted it 
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very early, and his ifvife, too, was veiy glad to come away Becky 
hardly so much as spoke to him or noticed her sister-in-law Pitt 
Crawley declaied hei behaviour was monstrously indecorous, 
reprobated in strong terms the habit of play-acting and fancy- 
dressing, as highly unbecoming a British female , and after the 
charades were over, took his brother Bawdon severely to task for 
appearing himself, and allowing his wife to join in such improper 
exhibitions 

Raw don said she should not join m any more such amusements , 
but indeed, and peihaps from hints from his eider brother and 
sister, he had already become a very watchful and exemplary 
domestic chaiacter He left off his clubs and billiards He never 
left home He took Becky out to drive he went laboriously 
with her to all her parties Whenever my Lord Steyne called, he 
was suie to find the Colonel And when Becky proposed to go 
out without her husband, or received invitations for herself, he 
peremptorily ordered her to refuse them , and theie was that in 
the gentleman^s manner which enforced obedience Little Becky, 
to do her justice, was charmed with Rawdon’s gallantry If he 
was surly, she never was Whether friends weie piesent or 
absent, she had alwa;^s a kind smile for him, and «vas attentive to 
his pleasure and comfort It was the early days of their marriage 
over again the same good-humoui, prevenances^ merriment, and 
artle-ss confidence and regard ‘How much pleasanter it is,’ she 
would say, ‘to have you by my side m the carnage than that 
foolish old Briggs * Let us alwaj^s go on so, dear Rawdon How 
ni( e it would be, and how happy we should always be, if we had 
but the money * ’ He fell asleep after dinner in his chair , he 
did not see the face opposite to him, haggaid, weary, and terrible, 
it lighted up vith fiesh candid smiles when he woke It kissed 
him gaily Ho wondered that he had ever had suspicions No, 
he nevei had suspicions , all those dumb doubts and surly mis- 
givings which had been gathering on his mind were meie idle 
jealousies She was fond of him , she always had been As for 
her shining m society, it was no fault of heis , she was formed to 
shine there Was there any woman who could talk, < or smg, ot 
do anything like her *2 If she would but like the boy t Rawdon 
thought But the mother and son never could be brought 
togethei 

And it was v hile Rawdon’s mind was «ragitated with these 
doubts and perple\ities that the incident occurred which was 
mentioned in the last chapter , and the unfortunate Colonel found 
himself a piisoner away from home 
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CHAPTER LIII 

A KESCUE AND A CATASTEOPHE 

RIEND RAWDON drove on then to 
Mr Mosses mansion in Cursitor 
Street, and was duly inducted into 
that dismal place of hospitalit;^ 
Morning was breaking over the 
cheerful house-tops of Chanceiy 
Lane as the rattling cab woke up 
the echoes there, and a little pink- 
eyed Jew-boy with a head as 
ruddy as the rising morn let the 
party into the house, and Rawdon was welcomed to the ground- 
floor apartments by Mr Moss, bis travelling companion and host, 
who cheerfully asked him if he would like a glass of something 
warm after his drive 

The Colonebwas not so depressed as some mortals vonld be, 
v^ho, quitting a palace and & placens 'itocoi ^ find themselves barred 
into a spunging-house, for, if the truth must be told, he had been 
a lodger at Mr Moss’s establishment once or twice before We 
have not thought it necessary in the previous course of this 
narrative to mention these trivial little domestic incidents but 
the reader may be assured that they can’t unfrequently occur in 
the life of a man vho lives on nothing a jear 

Upon his first visit to Mr Moss, the Colonel, then a bachelor, 
had been liberated by the generosity of his aunt , on the second 
mijhap, little Becky, with the greatest spirit and kindness, bad 
bon owed a sum of money from Lord Southdown, and had coaxed 
her husband’s creditor (who was her shawl, vel\et gown, lace 
pocket-handkerchief, trinket, and gim crack purveyor, indeed) to 
take a portion of the sum claimed, and Rawdon’s promissory note 
for the reiaamder so on both these occasions the captme and 
lelease bad been conducted with the utmost gallantry on ail sides, 
and Moss and the Colonel were therefore on the very best of terms 
^ You’ll find your old bed, Colonel, and everything comfortable,’ 
tiiat gentleman said,V as I may honestly say You may be pretty 
sure It’s kep aiied, and by the best of company, too It was slep 
in the night afore last by the Honourable Capting Famish, of the 
Fiftieth Dragoons, whose mar took him out, after a fortnight, jest 
to i^iimsh him, §he said But, Law bless you, I promise you, he 
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punished my champagne, and had a party ’ere every night — 
reglar tip-top shells, down from the Clubs and the West End — 
Capting Kagg, the Honourable Deuceace, who lives in the Temple, 
and some fellers as knows a good glass of wine, I warrant you 
Tve got a Doctor of Diwinity upstairs, five gents in the coffee- 
room, and Mrs Moss has a tably-dy-hoty at half-past five, and a 
little cards or music afterwards, when we shall be most happy to 
see you ’ 

^ 111 ring when I want anything,’ said Hawdon, and went 
quietly to his bedroom He was an old soldier, we have said, and 
not to be disturbed by any little shocks of fate A weaker man 
would have sent off a letter to his wife on the instant of his 
capture ‘But what is the use of disturbing her night’s rest*?’ 
thought Rawdon ‘ She won’t know whether I am in my room 
or not It will be time enough to write to her when she has had 
her sleep out, and I have had mine It’s only a hundred-and- 
seventy, and the deuce is in it if we can’t raise that ’ And so, 
thinking about little Rawdon (whom he would not like to know 
that he was in such a queer place), the Colonel turned mto the 
bed lately occupied by Captain Famish, and fell asleep It was 
ten o’clock when he woke up, and the ruddy -headed youth 
brought him, with conscious pride, a fine silver dressing-case, 
wherewith he might perform the operation of shaving Indeed 
Mr Moss’s house, though somewhat dirty, was splendid through- 
out There were dirty trays, and wine-coolers en permanence on 
the sideboard, huge duty gilt cornices, with dingy yellow satin 
hangings to the barred windows which looked into Cursitor Street 
— vast and dirty gilt picture-frames surrounding pieces sporting 
and sacred, all of which works were by the greatest masters , and 
^fetched the greatest prices, too, in the bill transactions, in the 
course of which they were sold and bought over and over again 
The Colonel’s breakfast was served to him m the same dingy and 
gorgeous plated ware Miss Moss, a dark-eyed maid in curl- 
papers, appeared with the teapot, and, smiling, asked the Colonel 
how he had slep ^ and she brought him in the Mornvng Fo&% with 
the names of all the great people who had figured at Lo^d Steyne’s 
entertamment the night before It contained a brilliant account 
of the festivities, and of the beautiful and accomplished Mrs 
Rawdon Crawley’s admirable personifications 

After a lively chat with this lady (who sa/'e on the edge of the 
breakfast-table in an easy attitude, displaying the di apery of her 
stocking and an ex-vhite satin shoe, which was down at heel). 
Colonel Crawley called for pens and ink, and paper, and being 
asked how many sheets, chose one which was Jbrought to him 
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between Miss Moss’s own finger and thumb Many a sheet had 
that dark-eyed damsel brought in ^ many a poor fellow had 
scrawled and blotted hurried lines of entreaty, and paced up and 
down that awful room until his messenger brought back the reply 
Poor men always use messengers instead of the post Who has 
not had their letters, wuth the wafers wet, and the announcement 
that a person is w aiting in the hall ^ 

Now, on the score of his application Rawdon had not many 
misgivings 

‘ Dear Becky ’ (Rawdon wrote) — 

^ I hope you slept tvelL Don’t be fjiglitened if I don’t bring 
you in your coffy Last night as I was coming home smoaking, I 
met with an accadent I was nabbed by Moss of Cur&itor Street 
— from whose g%lt and splend%d pm leu I write this — the same 
that had me this time two years Miss Moss brought in mv tea 
— she IS grown very/a^, and, as usual, had hey sfoclens doum at 
heal 

‘It’s Nathan’s business — a hundred -and -fifty — with costs, 
hundred-and-seventy Please send me my desk and some cloths 
— I’m in pump^ and a white tye (something like Miss M ’s stock- 
ings) — I’ve seventy m it And as soon as -yon get this, Drive to 
Nathan’s — offer him se\enty-five down, and ask him to renew — 
say I’ll take wine — we may as well have some dinner sherry , but 
not pzcturs, they’re too dear 

‘If he won’t stand it Take my tickei and such of >our things 
as you can spare^ and send them to Balls — we must, of coarse, 
have the sum to-night. It won’t do to let it stand over, as to- 
morrow’s Sunday , the beds here are not veiy clean^ and there may 
be other things out against me — I’m glad it an’t Raw^don’s 
S^urday for coming home G-od bless you. — Yours in haste, 

‘PS — Make haste and come R C ’ 

This letter, sealed with a wafer, was despatched by one of the 
messengers who are always hanging about Mr Moss’s establish- 
ment , anfl Rawdon, having seen him depart, went out in the 
courtyard, and smoked his cigar with a tolerably easy mind — in 
spite of the bars overhead , for !Mr Moss’s courty ard is railed m 
like a cage, lest the gentlemen who aie boarding with him should 
take a fancy to esc£?{)e from his hospitality 

Three hours, he calculated, would be the utmost time required, 
before Becky should arrive and open his prison doors and he 
passed these pretty cheerfully in smoking, in reading the papei, 
and m the coffe^-ioom with an acquaintance, Captain Walker, who 
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happened to be there, and with whom he cut for sixpences for 
some hours, with pretty equal luck on either side 

But the day passed away and no messenger returned, — no 
Becky Mr Moss’s tably-dy-hoty was served at the appointed 
hour of halfpast fi\e, when such of the gentlemen lodging in the 
house as could ajSbid to pay for the banquet, came and partook of 
it m the splendid front pailour before described, and with which 
Mr, Crawler’s temporary lodging communicated, when Miss M 
(Miss Hem, as her papa called hei) appealed without the curl- 
papers of the morning, and Mrs Hem. did the honours of a prime 
boiled leg-of-mutton and turnips, of which the Colonel ate with a 
very faint appetite Asked whether he would ' stand ^ a bottle of 
champagne for the company, he consented, and the ladies drank 
to his ’ealth, and Mr Moss, in the most polite manner, ‘ looked 
towards him ’ 

In the midst of this repast, however, the door-bell was heaid, 
— young Moss of the ruddy hair rose up with the keys and 
answered the summons, and commg back, told the Colonel that 
the messenger had returned with a bag, a desk, and a letter, 
which he gave him ‘ No ceramony. Colonel, I said Mrs 

Moss with a wave of her hand, and he opened the letter rather 
tremulously — It was a beautiful letter, highly scented, on a pink 
paper, and with a light green seal 

‘ Mon pATjviiE cheb petit ^ (Mrs Crawley wrote) — 

‘ I could not sleep one winh for thinking of what had become 
of my odious old monstye and only got to rest in the morning 
after sending for Mr Blench (for I was in a fevei), who gave me 
a composing draught and left orders with Pifine that I should 
be disturbed on yio account So that my poor old man’s messenger, 
who had h%en mauvaise mine^ Fifine says, and sentoit le gemhtre^ 
remained in the hall foi some hours waiting my bell You may 
fancy my state when I read your poor dear old ill-spelt letter 

‘HI as I was, I instantly called for the carnage, and as soon 
as I was dressed (though I couldn’t drink a drop of chocolate — I 
assuie you I couldn’t without my monstre to bring it to me), I drove 
ventre d terye to Nathan’s I saw him — I wept — I cried — I fell 
at his odious knees Nothing would mollify the horrid man 
He would have all the money, he said, or keep my poor monstre 
in prison I drove home with the intention of paying that tnste 
visite ckej mon oncle (when every trinket I have should be at your 
disposal, though they would not fetch a hundred pounds, for some, 
you know, are with ce cher oncle already), and found Milor there 
with the Bulgarian old sheep-faced monster, who had come to 
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compliment me upon last night’s performances Paddington 
came in, too, drawling and lisping and twiddling his hair , &o did 
Champignac, and his chef- — everybody with toisoii of compliments 
and pretty speeches — ^plaguing poor me, vibo longed to be nd of 
them, and was thinking every moment of the tmie of inoti pa%ivre 
prisonmer 

^When they were gone, I went down on my knees to Mil or , 
told him we "were going to pawn everything, and begged and 
prayed him to give me two hundred pounds He pish’d and 
psha’d in a fuiy — told me not to be such a fool as to pawn — and 
&aid he would see whether he could lend me the money At last 
he went away, promising that he would send it me m the morning 
when I will bring it to my poor old monster with a kiss liom his 
affectionate ]Eec kiv ’ 

‘ I am writing in bed Oh, I have such a headache and such 
a heartache f ’ 

When Bawdon read over this letter, he turned so red and looked 
so savage, that the company at the tahle'cVhote easily perceived 
that bad news had reached him All his suspicions, which he 
had been trying to banish, returned upon him She could not 
even go out and sell her trinkets to free him She could laugh 
and talk about compliments paid to her, whilst he was in prison 
Who had put him there Wenham had walked with him Was 
there He could hardly bear to think of what he suspected 

Leaving the room hurriedly, he ran into hzs own — opened his desk, 
wrote two hurried lines, which he diiected to Sir Pitt or Lady 
Crawley, and hade the messenger carry them at once to Gaunt 
Street, bidding him to take a cab, and piomising him a guinea 
if he was back in an hour 

JCn the note he besought his dear hrotliei and sister, for the 
sake of God, for the sake of his dear child and his honour, to 
come to him and relieve him from his diflSculty He was in prison 
he wanted a hundred pounds to set him free — he entreated them 
to come to him 

He wenffback to the dining-room after despatching his messenger, 
and called foi more wine He laughed and talked with a strange 
boisterousness, as the people thought Sometimes he laughed 
madly at his own fears, and went on dnnkmg for an hour, 
listening all the wliTle for the carnage which was to bring his 
fate back 

At the expiration of that time, wheels were heard whirling up 
to the gate — the young janitor went out with his gate-keys It 
was a lady whom he let m at the bailiff’s door 
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^ Colonel Crawley/ she said, trembling very much He, with 
a knowing look, locked the outer door upon hei — then unlocked 
and opened the inner one, and calling out, ' Colonel, you’re wanted,’ 
led her into the back pailoui which he occupied 

Rawdon came in fiom the dinmg-parlour where all those people 
were carousing, into his back room , a flare of coarse light following 
him into the apartment where the lady stood, still very nervous 
^ It IS I, Rawdon/ she said, m a timid voice, which she strove 
to render cheerful ^ It is Jane ’ Rawdon was quite overcome 
by tliat kind voice and presence He ran up to her — caught her 



m his arms — gasped out some inarticulate words of thanks, and 
fairly sobbed on her shoulder She did not know the cause of 
his emotion 

The bills of Mr Moss were quickly settled, perhaps to the 
disappointment of that gentleman, who had counted on having 
the Colonel as his guest over Sunday at least , and Jane, with 
beaming smiles and happiness in her eyes, oairied away Rawdon 
from the bailiff’s house, and they went homewards m the cab in 
which she had hastened to his release Pitt was gone to a 
pariiamentai/ dinner, she said, when Rawdon’s note came, ‘and 
so, deal R iwdon, I — I came myself , ^ and she put her kind hand 
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in his Perhaps it was 'well for Hawdon Ora^lej that Pitt was 
away at that dinner Eawdon thanked his sister a hundred 
times, and with an ardour of gratitude which touched and almost 
alarmed that soft-hearted woman * Oh,' said he, m his rude, 
artless way, ‘you — ^you don’t know how I’m changed since Fre 
known you, and — and little Eawdy I — I’d like to change some- 
how You see I want — I want — ^to be ’ He did not finish 

the sentence, but she could interpret it And that night after he 
left her, and as she sate by her own little bo>’s bed, she pra;^ed 
humbly for that poor wayworn sinner 

Kawdon left her and walked home rapidly It was nine o clock 
at night He ran across the streets, and the great squares of 
Vanity Fair, and at length came up breathless opposite his own 
house He started back and fell against the railings, trembling 
as he looked up The drawang-room windows were blazing wnth 
light She had said that she was in bed and ill He stood there 
for some time, the light from the rooms on his pale face 

He took out his door-key and let himself into the house He 
could hear laughter in the upper rooms He was in the ball-dress 
in which he had been captured the night befoie He went silently 
up the stairs , leaning against the banisters at the stair-head 
Hobody was stirring m the house besides — all the servants had 
been sent away Bawdon heard laughter within — laughter and 
singing Becky was singing a snatch of the song of the night 
before a hoarse voice shouted ‘ Brava ’ Brava ^ ’ — it was Lord 
Steyne’s 

Bawdon opened the door and went in A little table with a 
dinner was laid out — and wine and plate Steyne was hanging 
over the sofa on which Becky sate The wretched woman was in 
a ^illiant full toilette, her arms and all her fingem sparkling with 
bracelets and rings , and the brilliants on her breast which Steyne 
had given her He had her hand in his, and was bowing over it 
to kiss it, when Becky started up with a faint scream as she 
caught sight of Bawd on’s white face At the next instant she 
tried a smiie, a horrid smile, as if to welcome her husband and 
Steyne rose up, grinding his teeth, pale, and with fury in his looks 

He, too, attempted a laugh — and came forward holding out 
his hand ‘ What, come back * How d’ye do, Crawdey 2 ^ he said, 
the nerves of his mouth twitching as he tiied to grin at the 
intruder 

There was that in Bawdon’s face which caused Becky to fiing 
herself before him ‘ I am innocent, Bawdon,’ she said , ‘ before 
God, I am mnooent,’ She clung hold of his coat, of his hands , 
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her own were all covered 'with serpents, and iings, and baubles 
‘ I am innocent — Say I am innocent,’ she said to Lord Steyne 
He thought a trap had been laid for him, and was as furious 
with the wife as with the husband ‘You innocent * Damn you 
he screamed out ‘ You innocent » Why, every trinket you have 
on your body is paid for by me I have given you thousands of 
pounds which this fellow has spent, and for which he has sold you 

Innocent, by * You’re as innocent as your mothei, the ballet- 

girl, and your husband the bully Don’t think to frighten me as 
you have done others Make way, sir, and let me pass , ’ and 
Lord Steyne seized up his hat, and, with flame in his eyes, and 
looking his enemy fiercely in the face, marched upon him, never 
for a moment doubting that the other would give way 

But Rawdon Crawley springing out, seized him by the neck- 
cloth, until Steyne, almost strangled, writhed, and bent under his 
arm ‘ You lie, you dog J ’ said Rawdon ‘ You lie, you coward 
and villain ^ ’ And he struck the Peer twice over the face with 
his open hand, and flung him bleeding to the ground It was all 
done before Rebecca could interpose She stood there trembling 
before him She admired hei husband, strong, brave, and 
victorious 

‘ Come here,’ he said — She came up at once 
‘ Take off those things ’ — She began, trembling, pulling the 
jewels from her arms, and the rings from her shaking fingers, and 
held them ail in a heap, quivering, and looking up at him ‘ Throw 
them down,’ he said, and she dropped them He tore the diamond 
ornament out of her breast, and flung it at Lord Steyne It cut 
him on his bald forehead Steyne woie the scar to his dying day 
‘ Come upstairs,’ Rawdon said to his wife ‘ Don’t kill me, 
Rawdon,’ she said He laughed savagely — ‘I want to see if 
that man lies about the money as he has about me Has^he 
given you any *2 ’ 

‘No,’ said Rebecca, ‘ that is ’ 

‘ Give me your keys,’ Rawdon answered, and they went out 
together 

Rebecca gave him all the keys but one and she w^s in hopes 
that he would not have remarked the absence of that It belonged 
to the little desk which Amelia had given her in early days, and 
which she kept in a secret place But Rawdon flung open boxes 
and wardrobes, throwing the multifarious trumpery of their contents 
heie and there, and at last he found the desk The woman was 
forced to open it It contained papers, love-letters many years 
old — all sorts of small trinkets and woman’s memoranda. And it 
contained a pocket-book with bank-notes. Some of these weie 
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dated ten years back, too, and one "was quite a fresh — a note 

for a thousand pounds tv Inch Lord Stejne had given Lei 
Did he give you this ’ Hawdon said 

^ Yes/ Hebecca answered 

^ Idl send it to him to-day/ Hawdon said (for day had dawned 
again, and many hours had passed m this search), ‘ and I will pay 
Briggs, who was kind to the bo;^, and some of the deuts You 
will let me know where I shall send the rest to \on You might 
have spared me a hundred pounds, Becky, out of all this — I have 
always shared w ith you ’ 

^ I am innocent,^ said Becky And he left her without another 
word 

What were her thoughts when he left her *2 She remained fur 
hours after he was gone, the sunshine pouring into the room, and 
Hebecca sitting alone on the bed’s edge The diawers were all 
opened and their contents scattered about, — dresses and feathers, 
scarfs and trinkets, a heap of tumbled vanities lying in a wreck 
Her hair was falling over her shoulders ^ her gown was torn where 
Hawdon had wrenched the brilliants out of it She heard him go 
downstairs a few minutes after he left her, and the door slamming 
and closing on him She kneTV he would never come back He 
was gone for ever Would he kill himself'’ — she thought — not 
until after he had met Lord Steyne She thought of her long past 
life, and all the dismal incidents of it Ah, how dieary it seemed, 
how miserable, lonely, and profitless ^ Should she take laudanum, 
and end it too — have done with all hopes, schemes, debts, and 
triumphs ^ The French maid found her in this position — sitting in 
the midst of her miserable rums with clasped hands and dry ejes 
The woman was her accomplice, and in Steyne’s pay ‘ Mon Dieu, 
madam e, w hat has happened *2 ^ she asked 

*What had happened *2 Was she guilty or not ^ She said not ^ 
but who could tell what was truth which came from those lips or 
if that conupt heart was in this case pure *2 All her lies and her 
schemes, all her selfishness and her wiles, all her wut and genius 
had come i^o this bankruptcy The woman closed the curtains, 
and with some entreaty and show of kindness, persuaded her 
mistress *to lie down on the bed Then she went below and 
gathered up the trinkets, w^hich had been lying on the fioor since 
Hebecca dropped th#m there at her husband’s orders and Lord 
Steyne went away. 
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CHAPTER LIV 

STJNI>\.Y AFTER THE BATTLE 

E mansion of Sir Pitt Crawley m 
Great Gaunt Street was just beginning 
to dress itself for the day, as Rawdon, 
in his evening costume, which he had 
now worn two daj^s, passed by the 
scared female who was scouring the 
steps, and entered into his brother’s 
study Lady Jane, in her morning- 
gown, was up and above-stairs in the 
nursery, superintending the toilettes 
of her children, and listening to the 
morning prayers which the little 
creatures performed at her knee 
Every morning she*" and they per- 
foimed this duty privately, and before 
the public ceremonial at which Sir Pitt piesided, and at which all 
the people of the household were expected to assemble Rawdon 
sate down in the study before the Baronet’s table, set out with the 
orderly bluebooks and the letteis, the neatly docketed bills and 
symmetrical pamphlets , the locked account-books, desks, and 
despatch-boxes , the Bible, the Quarterly Hemew^ and the Court 
Gmde^ which all stood as if on parade awaiting the inspection of 
their chief 

A book of family sermons, one of which Sir Pitt was in ^the 
habit of administering to his family on Sunday mornings, lay 
ready on the study table, and awaiting his judicious selection And 
by the sermon-book was the Observer newspaper, damp and neatly 
folded, and for Sir Pitt’s own private use His gentleman alone 
took the opportunity of perusing the newspaper before laid it by 
his master’s desk Before he had brought it into the study that 
morning, he had read in the journal a flaming account of ‘ festivities 
at Gaunt House,’ with the names of all the distinguished personages 
incited by the Marquis of Steyne to meet His Royal Highness 
Having read comments upon this entertainment to the housekeeper 
and her niece as they were taking early tea and hot buttered toast 
m the former lady’s apartment, and wondered how the Rawding 
Orawleys could git on, the valet had damped and ^^folded the paper 
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once moie, so that it looked quite fresh and innocent against the 
arrival of the master of the house 

Poor Ramlon took up the paper and began to try and read it 
until his brother should arrive But the print fell blank upon his 
eyes ^ and he did not kno^v in the least what he was reading The 
Government nevs and appointments (which Sir Pitt as a public 
man was bound to peruse, otherwise he would bj no means permit 
the introduction of Sunday papers into his household), the theatrical 
criticisms, the fight for a hundred pounds a side between the 
Barking Butcher and the Tutbury Pet, the Gaunt House chronicle 
itself, which contained a most complimentary though guarded 
account of the famous charades of which Mrs Becky had been the 
heioine — all these passed as m a haze before Paw don, as he sat 
waiting the arrival of the chief of the family 

Punctually, as the shrill-toned bell of the black-marble study 
clock began to chime nine, Sir Pitt made his appearance, Iresh, 
neat, smugly shaved, with a waxj^ clean face, and stiff shirt-collar, 
his scanty hair combed and oiled, trimming his nails as he descended 
the stairs majestically, in a starched cravat and a grey flannel 
dressing-gown, — a real old English gentleman, — m a word, a model 
of neatness and every propriety He started when he saw poor 
Pawdon m his study in tumbled clothes, wuth bloodshot eyes, and 
his hair over his face He thought his brother was not sober, and 
had been out all night on some orgy ‘ Good gracious, Pawdon,’ 
he said with a blank face, ‘what brings you here at this time of 
the morning '2 Why ain’t you at home ? ’ 

‘ Home said Pawdon, with a wild laugh ‘ Don’t be frightened, 
Pitt I’m not drunk Shut the door , I w^'ant to speak to you ’ 
Pitt closed the door and came up to the table, where he sate 
down in the other arm-chair, — that one placed for the reception of 
th^ steward, agent, or confidential visitor who came to transact 
business with the Baronet, — and trimmed his nails more vehemently 
than ever 

‘ Pitt, it’s all over with me,’ the Colonel said, after a pause 
‘ Fm done ’ 

‘ I alwl^s said it w ould come to tins,’ the Baronet cried, 
peevishly^ and beating a tattoo wnth his clean-trimmed nails ‘ I 
warned you a thousand times I can’t help you any more Every 
shilling of my money is tied up Even the hundred pounds that 
Jane took you last Aght were promised to my lawyer to-morrow 
morning , and the want of it will put me to great inconvenience 
I don’t mean to say that I won’t assist you ultimately But as 
for paying your creditors in full, I might as well hope to pay 
the national Debt It is madness, sheer madness, to think of 
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such a thing You must come to a compromise It’s a painful 
thing for the family , but everybody does it There was George 
Kitely, Lord Kagland’s son, went through the Court last week, 
and was what they call whitewashed, I believe Lord Kagland 
would not pay a shilling for him, and ’ 
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Its not money I want,’ Rawdon broke 'In ‘I’m not come 

^ myself Never mind what happens to me ’ 

What IS the matter, then?’ said Pitt, somewhat relieved 

Rawdon, m a husky voice ‘I want you to 
promise me that you will take charge of him when 'I’m gone That 
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dear good wife of yours has al’vvays been good to him and he's 
fonder of hei than he is of his — Damn it * Look here, Pitt 

— you know that I was to have had Mi'^s Cra'vv ley’s money I 
wasn’t brought up like a younger brother but was always 
encouraged to be extravagant and kep idle But for this I might 
have been quite a different man I didn’t do my duty with the 
regiment so bad You know how I was thrown over about the 
money, and who got it ’ 

' Aftei the saci ifices I have made, and the manner in which I 
have stood by you, I think this sort of reproach is useless,’ Sir Pitt 
said ‘Your marriage was your own doing, not mine ’ 

‘ That’s over now,’ said Rawdon — ‘ That’s over now ’ And the 
words were wrenched from him with a groan, which made his 
brother start 

‘ Good God t IS she dead ^ ’ Sir Pitt said, with a voice of 
genuine alaim and commiseration 

‘I wish I was,’ Rawdon replied ‘If it wasn’t for little 
Rawdon I’d have cut my throat this morning — and that damned 
villain’s too ’ 

Sir Pitt instantly guessed the truth, and surmised that Lord 
Steyne was th^ person whose life Rawdon wished to take The 
Colonel told his senior briefly, and in broken accents, the circum- 
stances of the case ‘ It was a regulai plan between that scoundrel 
and her,’ he said ‘The bailiffs were pur upon me I was taken 
as I was going out of his house when I wrote to her for money, 
she said she was ill m bed, and put me off to another day And 
when I got home I found hei m diamonds and sitting with that 
Viliam alone ’ He then went on to describe hurriedly the personal 
conflict with Lord Steyne To an affair of that nature, of course, 
he said, there was but one issue and after his confeience with his 
brother, he was going aw^ay to make the necessary arrangements 
for the meeting which must ensue ‘ And as it may end fatally for 
me,’ Rawdon said with a broken voice, ‘and as the boy has no 
mother, I must leave him to you and Jane, Pitt — only it will be a 
comfort to me if you will promise me to be his friend ’ 

The elffer brother was much affected, and shook Rawdon’s 
hand with a cordiality seldom exhibited by him Rawdon passed 
his hand over his shaggy eyebrows ‘ Thank you, brother,’ said he 
‘ I know I can trust your word ’ 

‘ I will, upon honour,’ the Baronet said And thus, and 
almost mutely, this bargain was struck between them 

Then Rawdon took out of his pocket the little pocket-book 
which he had discovered in Becky’s desk and from which he 
drew a bundle "bf the notes which it contained ‘ Here’s six 
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When Rawdon told the Captain he wanted a friend, the latter 
knew perfectly well on what duty of fueiidship he was called to 
act, and indeed had conducted scores of affairs for his acquaintances 
with the greatest prudence and skill His Royal Highness the late 
lamented Commander-in- Chief had had the greatest regard for 
Macmurdo on this account, and he was the common refuge of 
gentlemen in trouble 



' What^s the row about, Crawley, my boy *2 ’ said the old warrior 
^ No moie gambling business, hay, like that when we shot Captain 
Maiker 

^It’s about — about my wife,' Ciawley ans'Vered, casting down 
his eyes and turning very red 

The other gave a whistle * I always said she'd thiow you ovei,' 
he began —indeed there were bets m the legiment and at the 
clubs legal ding the piobable fate of Colonel Crfiwley, so lightly 
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was his wife’s character esteemed "by his comiades and the world — 
but seeing the savage look with which Rawdon answered the 
expression of this opinion, Macmurdo did not think fit to enlarge 
upon it farther 

‘ Is there no way out of it, old boy ^ ’ the Captain continued in a 
grave tone ^ Is it only suspicion, you know, or — or what is it *2 
Any letters *2 Can’t you keep it quiet ^ Best not make any noise 
about a thing of that sort, if you can help it ’ ‘ Think of his 

only finding her out now,’ the Captain thought to himself, and 
remembered a hundred particular conversations at the mess-table, 
in which Mrs Crawley’s reputation had been torn to shreds 

^ There’s no way but one out of it,’ Rawdon leplied — ‘ and there’s 
only a way out of it for one of us, Mac — do you understand 1 I 
was put out of the way arrested I found ’em alone together 
I told him he was a liar and a coward, and knocked him down and 
thrashed him ’ 

‘ Serve him right,’ Macmurdo said ‘Who is it^’ 

Rawdon answered it was Lord Steyne 

‘ The deuce i a Marquis * they said he — that is, they said 
you ’ 

‘What the"* devil do you mean?’ roared out Rawdon, ‘do you 
mean that you ever heard a fellow doubt about my wife, and didn’t 
tell me, Mac ? ’ 

‘ The world’s very censorious, old boy,’ the other replied. ‘ What 
the deuce was the good of my telling you what any tomfools 
talked about ^ ’ 

‘ It was damned unfriendly, Mac,’ said Rawdon, quite overcome ; 
and, covering his face with his hands, he gave way to an emotion, 
the sight of which caused the tough old campaigner opposite him 
to wince with sympathy ‘Hold up, old boy,’ he said, ‘great 
m§,n or not, we’ll put a bullet in him, damn him As for women, 
they’re all so ’ 

‘You don’t know how fond I was of that one,’ Rawdon said, 
half inarticulately ‘ Damme, I followed her like a footman I 
gave up everything I had to her I’m a beggar because I would 
marry her^ By Jove, sir, I’ve pawned my own watch in order to 
get her anything she fancied and she — she’s been making a purse 
for heiself all the time, and grudged me a bundled pound to get 
me out of quod.’ He then fiercely and incoherently, and with an 
agitation under whibh his counsellor had never befoie seen him 
labour, told Macmurdo the circumstances of the story His adviser 
caught at some stray hints in it 

‘ She may be innocent, after all,’ he said ‘ She says so Steyne 
has been a hundred times alone with her m the house before ’ 
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*It may be so/ Rawdoii ans’s^ered sadl;y ^ ‘but this don’t look 
very innocent ’ and he showed the Captain the thousand-pound 
note which he had found in Becky’s pocket-book ‘ This is what 
he gave her, Mac and she kep it unknown to me and with this 
money in the house, she refused to stand by me when I 'was locked 
up^ The Captain could not but own that the secreting of the 
money had a veiy ugly look 

Whilst they w ei e engaged in their conference, Rawdon despatched 
Captain Macmurdo’s servant to Curzon Stieet, with an order to the 
domestic there to gi've up a bag of clothes of which the Colonel had 
great need And during the man’s absence, and with gieat labour 
and a Johnson’s Dictionary, which stood them in much stead, 
Rawdon and his second composed a letter, which the latter was to 
send to Lord Steyne Captain Macmurdo had the honour of wait- 
ing upon the Marquis of Steyne, on the part of Colonel Rawdon 
Crawley, and begged to intimate that he was empowered by the 
Colonel to make any arrangements for the meeting which, he had 
no doubt, it was his lordship’s intention to demand, and which 
the circumstances of the morning had rendered inevitable Captain 
Macmurdo begged Lord Steyne, in the most polite manner, to 
appoint a friend, with whom he (Captain M‘M ) might com- 
municate, and desiied that the meeting might take place with as 
little delay as x^ossihle 

In a postscript the Captain stated that he had m his possession 
a bank-note for a large amount, which Colonel Crawley had 
reason to suppose was the property of the Marquis of Steyne 
And he was anxious, on the Colonel’s behalf, to give up the note 
to its owner 

By the time this note was composed, the Captain’s servant 
returned from his mission to Colonel Crawley’s house in Curzon 
Street, but without the carpet-bag and portmanteau, for which he 
had been sent and with a veiy puzzled and odd face 

^ They won’t a-give ’em up,’ said the man ^ ^ there’s a regular 
shinty in the house , and everything at sixes and sevens The 
landlord’s come m and took possession The servants was a- 
drinkiii’ up in the drawing-room They said — they sai^ you had 
a-gone off with the plate. Colonel,’ the man added after a pause — 

‘ One of the servants is off already And Trotter, the man, as 
was veiy noisy and drunk indeed, says nothing shall go out of the 
house until his wages is paid up ’ 

The account of this little revolution in Mayfair astonished 
and gave a little gaiety to an otherwise very ti%8te conversation 
The two officeis laughed at Rawdon’s discomfiture 

I’m glad the little ’un isn’t at home,’ Rawdon^rsaxd, biting his 
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nails ^ Yon remember him, Blac, don’t yon, m the Riding 
School ^ How he sat the kicker, to be sure I didn’t he ’ 

‘ That he did, old boy,’ said the good-natured Captain 
Little Ra^vdon was then sitting, one of fifty gown-boys, in the 
Chapel of Whitefriars School thinking, not about the sermon, 
but about going home next Saturday, when his father would 
certainly tip him, and perhaps would take him to the play 

‘He’s a regular trump, that boy,’ the father went on, still 
musing about his son ‘ I say, Mac, if any thmg goes w rong — if 
I drop — I should like you to — to go and see him, you know 
and say that I was very fond of him, and that And — dash it — 

old chap, give him these gold sleeve-buttons it’s all I’ve got ’ 
He covered his face with his black hands over which the tears 
rolled and made furrows of white Mr Macmurdo had also occa- 
sion to take off his silk nightcap and rub it across his eyes 

‘ Go down and order some breakfast,’ he said to his man in a 
loud cheerful voice — ‘ What’ll you have, Crawley *2 Some devilled 
kidneys and a hernng — diet’s say — And, Clay, lay out some 
dressing things for the Colonel we were always pretty much of 
a size, Rawdon, my boy, and neither of us ride so bght as we did 
when we first entered the corps ’ With which, and leaving the 
Colonel to dress himself, Macmurdo turned round towards the wall, 
and resumed the perusal of BelVs Ltfe^ until such time as his 
friend’s toilet was complete, and he was at liberty to commence 
his own 

This, as he was about to meet a lord, Captain Macmurdo 
performed with particular care He waxed his mustachios into a 
state of brilliant polish, and put on a tight cravat and a trim 
buff waistcoat so that all the young officers in the messroom, 
whithei Crawley had preceded his friend, compbmented Mac on 
hi| appearance at breakfast, and asked if he was going to be 
married that Sunday % 
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CHAPTER LV 

IH *WHICH THE SAAtE SUBJECT IS PUKSUED 

‘KY did not rally from the state of 
stupor and confusion m which the 
events of the previous night had 
plunged her intrepid spirit, until the 
bells of the Gurzon Street Chapels 
were ringing for afternoon service, and 
rising from her bed she began to ply 
her own bell, in order to summon 
the French maid who had left her 
some hours before 

Mrs Rawdon Crawley rang many 
times in vam^ and though, on the 
last occasion, she rang with such 
vehemence as to pull down the bell- 
rope, Mademoiselle Fifine did not make her appeal-ance — no, not 
though her mistress, in a great pet, and with the bell -rope in 
her hand, came out to the landing-place with her hair over her 
shoulders, and screamed out repeatedly for her attendant 

The truth is, she had quitted the premises for many hours, 
and upon that permission which is called French leave among us 
After picking up the trinkets in the drawing-room, Mademoiselle 
had ascended to her own apartments, packed and corded her own 
boxes there, tripped out and called a cah for herself, brought 
down her trunks with her own hand, and without ever so much 
as asking the aid of any of the other servants, who would piob- 
ably have refused it, as they hated her coidially, and without 
wishing any one of them good-bye, had made her exit from Curzon 
Street 

The game, m her opinion, was over in that little domestic 
establishment Fifine went off in a cab, as we have ki^own more 
exalted persons of her nation to do under similar ciicumstances 
but, more pi evident or lucky than these, she secured not only her 
own property, hut some of her mistress’s (if indeed that lady could 
be said to have any property at all) — -and no-Ponly carried off the 
trinkets before alluded to, and some favourite dresses on which 
she had long kept her eye, but four richly gilt Louis Quatorze 
candlesticks, six gilt Albums, Keepsakes, and Books of Beauty, 
a gold enamelled snuff-box which had once belonged to Madame 
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du Bam, and the s'weetest little inkstand and mother-of-pearl 
blotting-book, which Becky used when she composed her charming 
little pink notes, had yanished from the premises in Cnrzon Street 
together with Mademoiselle Fihne, and all the silver laid on the 
table for the little jtestin which Rawdon interrupted The plated 
ware Mademoiselle left behind her as too cumbrous probably, for 
which leason, no doubt, she aRo left the fire-irons, the chimney- 
glasses, and the losewood cottaire piano 

A lady very like her subsequently kept a milliner’s shop in the 
Rue du Helder at Pans, where she lived with great credit and 
enjoyed the patronage of my Lord Steyne This person alwa:^s 
spoke of England as of the most treacherous country in the world, 
and stated to her young pupils that she had been affr eusement 
volee by natives of that island It was no doubt compassion for 
her misfortunes which induced the Marquis of Stej ne to be so very 
kind to Madame de Saint Amarantlie May she fiourish as she 
deserves, — she appears no more in our quarter of Vanity Fair 
Hearing a buzz and a stir below, and indignant at the im- 
pudence of those servants who would not answer her summons, 
Mrs Crawley flung her morning robe round her, and descended 
majestically to ?be drawing-room, whence the noise proceeded 

The cook was there with blackened face, seated on the 
beautiful chintz sofa by the side of Mrs Raggles, to whom she 
was administering Maraschino The page -with the sugar-loaf 
buttons, who carried about Becky’s pink notes, and jumped about 
her little carnage vtith such alacrity, was now engaged putting 
his fingers into a cream-dish , the footman was talking to 
Raggles, who had a face full of perplexity and woe — and yet, 
though the door was open, and Becky had been screaming a half- 
dozen of times a few feet off, not one of her attendants had 
ob^ed her call ^ Have a little drop, do ’ee now, Mrs Haggles/ 
the cook was saying as Becky entered, the white cashmere 
dressing-gown flouncing around her 

‘ Simpson t Trotter * ’ the mistress of the house cried m great 
wrath ^ How dare you stay here when you beard me call *2 
How dare ^ou sit down in my presence ^ Where’s my maid ^ ’ 
The page* withdrew his fingers from his mouth with a momentary 
terror but the cook took off a glass of Maraschino, of which 
Mrs Raggles had had enough, staring at Becky over the little 
gilt glass as she drSined its contents The liquor appeared to 
give the odious rebel courage 

^ Your sofy, indeed * ’ Mrs Cook said * I’m a-settin’ on 
Mrs Raggles’s sofy Don’t you stir, Mrs Raggles, mum 
I’m a-settm’ on Mr and Mis Raggles’s sofy, which they bought 
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with honest money, and very dear it cost 'em, too And I’m 
thinkin’ if I set here until I’m paid my wages, I shall set a 
precious long time, Mrs Raggles , and set I will, too — ^ha * hat’ 
and With this she filled herself another glass of the liquor, and 
drank it with a more hideously satirical air 

‘ Trotter t Simpson > turn that drunken wretch out/ screamed 
Mrs Crawley 

‘I shawn’t/ said Trotter the footman, ‘turn out yourself 
Pay our selleries, and turn me out too WeHl go fast enough ' 

^ Are you all here to insult me ^ ' cried Becky m a fury , ‘ when 

Colonel Crawley comes home 111 ’ 

At this the servants hurst into a hoarse haw-haw, m which, 
however, Raggles, who still kept a most melancholy countenance, 
did not join ‘He ain’t a-coming back/ Mr Trotter resumed 
‘ He sent for his things, and I wouldn’ let ’em go, although Mr 
Raggles would and I don’t blieve he’s no more a Colonel than I 
am He’s hoff and I suppose you’re a-goin’ after him You’re 
no better than swindlers, both on you Don’t be a-bullying 
I won’t stand it Pay us our selleries, I say Pay us our 
selleries ’ It was evident, from Mr Trotter’s hushed countenance 
and defective intonation, that he, too, had had reCourse to vinous 
stimulus 

‘Mr Haggles,’ said Becky, m a passion of vexation, ‘you will 
not surely let me be insulted by that drunken man ^ ‘ Hold 

your noise, Trotter , do now,’ said Simpson the page He was 
affected by his mistress’s deplorable situation, and succeeded in 
preventing an outrageous denial of the epithet ‘ drunken ’ on the 
footman’s part 

‘ Oh, mam/ said Haggles, ‘ I never thought to live to see this 
year day I’ve known the Crawley family ever since I was born 
I lived butler with Miss Crawley for thirty years , and I liljtle 
thought one of that family was a^goin’ to ruing me — ^yes, ruing 
me ’ — said the poor fellow with tears in his eyes ‘ Har you a- 
goin’ to pay me *2 You’ve lived in this ’ouse four year You’ve 
’ad my substance my plate and linnmg You ho me a milk and 
butter bill of two ’undred pound , you must ’ave noifdaid heggs 
for your homlets, and cream for your spanil dog ’ 

‘ She didn’t care what her own flesh and blood had,’ interposed 
the cook. ‘ Many’s the time he’d have starved but for me ’ 

‘ He’s a charaty boy now. Cooky,’ said Trotter, with a 
drunken ‘ ha ^ ha ^ ’ — and honest Raggles continued, in a lament- 
able tone, an enumeration of his griefs All he said was true 
Becky and her husband had ruined him He had bills coming 
due next week and no means to meet them He would be sold 
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up and turned out of Ins shop and his house, because he had 
trusted to the Crawley family His tears and lamentations made 
Becky moie peevish than ever 

‘ You all seem to be against me/ she said, bitterly ^ What do 
you want % I can’t pay you on Sunday Come back to-morrow 
and I’ll pay you everj^ thing I thought Colonel Crawley had 
settled with you He will to-morrow I declare to you upon my 
honour that he left home this morning with fifteen hundred 
pounds in his pocket-book He has left me nothing Apply to 
him Give me a bonnet and shawl and let me go out and find him 
There was a difference bet'ween us this morning You all seem to 
know it I promise you upon my word that you shall be paid 
He has got a good appointment Let me go out and find him ’ 

This audacious statement caused Haggles and the other person- 
ages present to look at one another with a wild surprise, and with 
it Rebecca left them She went upstairs and dressed herself, 
this time without the aid of her French maid She went into 
Kawdon’s room, and there saw that a trunk and bag were packed 
ready for removal, with a pencil direction that they should be 
given when caHed for , then she went into the Frenchwoman’s 
garret , everything was clean, and ail the drawers emptied there 
She bethought herself of the trinkets which had been left on the 
ground, and felt certain that the woman had fled ‘Good 
heavens * was ever such ill-luck as mine ^ ’ she said , ‘ to be so 
near, and to lose all Is it all too late *2’ No, there was one 
chance more 

She dressed herself, and went away unmolested this time, but 
alone It was four o’clock She vent swiftly down the streets 
(she had no money to pay for a carriage), and never stopped until 
she came to Sir Pitt Ciawley’s dooi, in Great Gaunt Street 
■TOfeere was Lady J ane Crawley ^ She was at church Becky 
was not sorry Sir Pitt was in his study, and had given orders 
not to be disturbed — she must see him— -she slipped by the 
sentinel in liveiy at once, and was in Sii Pitt’s room before the 
astonished Baronet had even laid down the paper 

He turSed red and started back from her with a look of great 
alarm and horror 

‘ Do not look so,’ she said ‘ I am not guilty, Pitt, dear Pitt , 
you were my friend once Before God, I am not guilty I seem 
so Everything is against me And oh ^ at such a moment * 
just when all my hopes were about to be realised just when 
happiness was in store for us ’ 

‘ Is this true, what I see in the paper, then ^ ’ Sii Pitt said — a 
paragraph in wBich had greatly sui prised him 
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‘ It IS true Lord Steyue told me on Friday niglit, the night 
of that fatal ball He has been promised an appointment any 
time these six months Mr Martyr, the Colonial Secretaiy, told 
him yesterday that it was made out That unlucky arrest ensued ^ 
that horrible meeting I was only guilty of too much devoted- 
ness to Rawdon’s seivice I have received Lord Steyne alone a 
hundred times before I confess I had money of which Rawdon 
knew nothing Don’t you know how careless he is of it, and 
could I dare to confide it to him ? ’ And so she went on with a 
perfectly connected story, which she poured into the ears of her 
perplexed kinsman 

It was to the following effect Becky owned, and with perfect 
frankness, but deep contrition, that havmg remarked Lord Steyne’s 
partiality for her (at the mention of which Pitt blushed), and 
being secure of her own virtue, she had determined to turn the 
great Peer’s attachment to the advantage of herself and her family 
‘ I looked for a peerage for you, Pitt,’ she said (the brother-m-law 
again turned red) ‘We have talked about it Your genius and 
Lord Steyne’s interest made it more than probable, had not this 
dreadful calamity come to put an end to all our hopes But, 
first, I own that it was mv object to rescue my <fear husband, — 
him whom I love m spite of all his ill-usage and suspicions of me, 
— to remove him from the poverty and rum which was impending 
over us I saw Lord Steyne’s partiality for me,’ she said, casting 
down her eyes ‘ I own that I did everything in my power to 
make myself pleasing to him, and as far as an honest woman may, 
to secure his — his esteem It was only on Friday morning that 
the news arrived of the death of the Governor of Coventry Island, 
and my lord instantly secured the appointment for my dear 
husband It was intended as a surprise for him, — ^he was to see 
it in the papers to-day Even after that horrid arrest took plj^ce 
(the expenses of which Lord Steyne generously said he would 
settle, so that I was in a manner prevented from Coming to my 
husband’s assistance), my lord was laughing with me, and saying 
that my dearest Rawdon would he consoled when he read of his 
appointment in the paper, in that shocking spun — bailiff’s house 
And then — then he came home His suspicions were excited, — 
the dreadful scene took place between my lord and my cruel, cruel 
Rawdon — and, O my God, what will happen next'Z Pitt, dear 
Pitt ^ pity me and reconcile us ^ ’ And as ^he spoke she flung 
herself down on her knees, and bursting into tears, seized hold of 
Pitt’s hand, which she kissed passionately 

It was m this very attitude that Lady Jane, who, returning 
from church, ran to her husband’s room directly* she heard Mrs 
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Rawdon Cra'wiey ^as closeted there, found the Baronet and his 
sister-m-law 

am surprised that woman has the audacity to enter this 
house/ Lady Jane said, trembling in every limb, and turning quite 
pale (Her iadjship had sent out her maid directly after break- 
fast, who had communicated tvith Haggles and Rawdon Crawler’s 
household, ^ho had told her all, and a great deal more than they 
knew, of that stor;y , and many others besides ) ^ How dare Mrs 

Crawley to enter the house of — of an honest family 



Sii Pitt started back, amazed at his wife’s display of vigour 
Becky still kept her kneeling posture, and clung to Sir PitUs hand 
^Tell her that she does not know all Tell her that I am 
innocent, 4ear Pitt/ she whimpered out 

‘Upon my word, my love, I thmk you do Mrs Crawley 
injustice/ Sir Pitt said , at which speech Rebecca was vastly 

relieved ‘ Indeed I believe bei to be ’ 

‘ To be what ? ’ «ried out Lady Jane, her clear voice thrilling, 
and her heart beating violently as she spoke ‘To be a wicked 
woman^ — a heartless mother, a false wife *2 She never loved her 
dear little boy, who used to fly here and tell me of her cruelty to 
him She ne^^’er came into a family but slie strove to bring 
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misery with her, and to weaken the most sacred affections With 
her wicked flattery and falsehoods She has deceived hei husband, 
as she has deceived everybody, her soul is black with vanity, 
worldlmess, and all sorts of crime I tremble when I touch her 
I keep my children out of her sight I ’ 

*Lfady Jane ’ ^ cned Sir Pitt, starting up, ®this is really 
language ' 

‘I have been a true and faithful wife to you, Sir Pitt,’ Lady 
Jane continued, intrepidly, have kept my marriage vow as I 
made it to God, and have been obedient and gentle as a wife 
should But righteous obedience has its limits, and I declare that 
I will not bear that — that woman again under my roof if she 
enters it, I and my children will leave it She is not worthy 
to sit down with Christian people You — you must choose, sir, 
between her and me , ’ and with this my lady swept out of the 
room, fluttering with her own audacity, and leaving Rebecca and 
Sir Pitt not a little astonished at it 

As for Becky, she was not hurt , nay, she was pleased ^ It 
was the diamond-clasp you gave me,’ she said to Sir Pitt, reaching 
him out her hand , and before she left him (for which event you 
may be sure my Lady Jane was looking out from her dressing-room 
window in the upper stoiy) the Baronet had promised to go and 
seek out his brothei, and endeavour to bring about a reconciliation 

Rawdon found some of the young fellows of the regiment 
seated in the messroom at breakfast, and was induced without 
much difficulty to partake of that meal, and of the devilled legs of 
fowls and soda-water with which these young gentlemen fortified 
themselves Then they had a conversation befitting the day and 
their time of hfe about the next pigeon-match at Battersea, with 
relative bets upon Ross and Osbaldiston about Mademoiselle 
Ariane of the French Opera, and who had left her, and how she 
was consoled by Panthei Oarr , and about the fight between the 
Butcher and the Pet, and the probabilities that it was a cross 
Young Tandyman, a hero of seventeen, laboriously endeavourmg 
to get up a pair of mustachios, had seen the fight, anC spoke in 
the most scientific manner about the battle, and the con(?ition of 
the men It was he who had driven the Butcher on to the 
ground in his drag, and passed the whole of the previous night 
with him Had there not been foul play h^ must have won it 
AU the old files of the Ring were in it and Tandyman wouldn’t 
pay , no, dammy, he wouldn’t pay — It was but a year since the 
young Cornet, now so knowing a hand in Cribb’s parlour, had a 
still lingering liking for tofiy, and used to be birchtfd at Eton 
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So they went on talking about dancers, JBgbts, drinking, 
demireps, until Macmurdo came down and joined the boys and 
the conversation 

He did not appear to think that any especial reverence was due 
to their boyhood , the old fellow cut in with stories, to the full as 
choice as any the youngest rake present had to tell , — nor did his 
own grey hairs, nor their smooth faces, detain him Old Mac was 
famous for his good stories He was not exactly a lady’s man , 
that is, men asked him to dme rather at the houses of their 
mistresses than of their mothers There can scarcely he a life 
lower, perhaps, than his , but he was quite contented vnth it, 
such as it was, and led it in perfect good-nature, simplicity, and 
modesty of demeanour 

By the time Mac had finished a copious breakfast, most of 
the others had concluded their meal Young Lord Varmas was 
smoking an immense meerschaum pipe, while Gaptam Hugues was 
employed with a cigar that violent little devil Tandyman, with 
his little bull-terrier between his legs, was tossing for shillings 
with dll his might (that fellow was always at some game or other) 
against Captain Deuceace, and Mac and Rawdon walked off to 
the Club, neither, of course, having given any hint of the business 
which was occupying their minds Both, on the other hand, had 
joined pretty gaily in the conversation , as why should they 
interrupt itl Feasting, drinking, ribaldry, laughter, go on along- 
side of all sorts of other occupations iii Vanity Fair, — the crowds 
were pounng out of church as Rawdon and his friend passed 
down St James’s Street and entered into their Club 

The old bucks and Tiubztiiesy who ordinarily stand gaping and 
grinning out of the great front window of the Club, had not 
anived at their posts as yet, — the newspaper-room was almost 
euipty One man was present whom Rawdon did not know , 
another to whom he owed a little score for whist, and whom, in 
consequence, he did not care to meet , a third was reading the 
Itoyahst (a periodical famous for its scandal and its attachment to 
Church and King) Sunday paper at the table, and, looking up at 
Crawley ’With some interest, said, * Crawley, I congratulate you ’ 

‘ Wh^t do you mean ’ said the Colonel 
‘ It’s m the Observer and the Royahst too,’ said Mr Smith 
‘ What ^ ’ Rawdon cried, turning very red He thought that 
the affair with Lo?d Steyne was already m the public prints 
Smith looked up wondermg and smilmg at the agitation which 
the Colonel exhibited as he took up the paper, and, trembling, 
began to read 

Mr Smith ahd Mr Brown (the gentleman with whom Rawdon 
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had the outstanding whist account) had been talking about the 
Colonel just before he came in 

‘It IS come just in the nick of time/ said Smith ‘I suppose 
Crawley had not a shilling in the world ^ 

‘ It^s a wind that blows everybody good/ Mr Brown said 
‘ He can’t go away without paying me a pony he owes me ’ 

‘ What’s the salary *2 ’ asked Smith 

‘ Two or three thousand/ answered the other ‘ But the 
chmate’s so infernal, they don’t enjoy it long Liverseege died 
after eighteen months of it and the man before went off in six 
weeks, I hear’ 

‘ Some people say his brother is a very clever man ’ ‘ I always 

found him a d bore/ Smith ejaculated ‘ He must have good 

interest, though He must have got the Colonel the place 

‘JYe said Brown, with a sneer ‘Pooh — It was Lord 
Steyne got it ’ 

‘ How do you mean 'I ’ 

‘ A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband,’ answered the 
other enigmatically, and went to read his papers 

Kawdon, for his part, read in the RoyaUst the following 
astonishing paragraph — 

‘ G-ovebnorship op Coventry Islanb — H M S Yellowjacky 
Commander Jaunders, has brought letters and papers from 
Coventry Island H E Sir Thomas Liverseege had fallen a 
victim to the prevailing fever at Swamp town His loss is deeply 
felt in the flourishing colony We hear that the Governorship has 
been offered to Colonel Bawdon Crawley, C B , a distinguished 
Waterloo officer We need not only men of acknowledged 
bravery, but men of administrative talents, to superintend the 
affairs of our colonies , and we have no doubt that the gentleman 
selected by the Colonial Office to fill the lamented vacancy wMch 
has occurred at Coventry Island is admirably calculated for the 
post which he is about to occupy ’ 

‘ Coventry Island f where was it ? who had appointed him to 
the government *2 You must take me out as your se(!letary, old 
boy/ Captain Macmurdo said, laughing , and as Grawiej^ and his 
friend sate wondering and perplexed over the announcement, 
the Club waiter brought in to the Colonel a card, on which the 
name of Mr Wenham was engraved, who b^ged to see Colonel 
Crawley 

The Colonel and his atde-de-camp went out to meet the gentle- 
man, rightly conjectuiing that he was an emissary of Lord Steyne 
‘ How d’ye do, Crawley ? I am glad to see «^you,’ said Mr 
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Wenharoj with a bland smiloj and grasping Crawley’s hand -with 
great coidiality 

‘You come, I suppose, from ’ 

‘ Exactly/ said Mr Wenham 

‘ Then this is my friend Captain ^tlacmurdo, of the Life Guards 
Green ’ 

‘ Delighted to know Captain Macmuxdo, I m sure/ Mr Wenham 
said, and tendered another smile and shake of the hand to the 
second^ as he had done to the principal Mac put out one huger 
armed with a buckskin glove, and made a very Irigid bow" to Mr 
Wenham over his tight cravat He was, perhaps, discontented at 
being put in communication with a peLin, and thought that Lord 
Steyne should have sent him a Colonel at the very lea^t 

‘As Macmurdo acts for me, and knows vhat I mean,’ Crawley 
said, ‘ I had better retire and leave yon together ’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Macmurdo 

‘By no means, my dear Colonel/ Mr Wenham said, ‘the 
interview which I had the honour of requesting was with you 
personally, though the company of Captain Macmurdo cannot fad to 
be Also most pleasing In fact, Captain, I hope that our conversa- 
hion will lead to none but the most agreeable results, verj different 
fiom those which my fiiend Colonel Crawley appears to anticipate ’ 

‘ Humph J ’ said Captain Macmurdo — Be hanged to these 
civilians, he thought to himself, they are always for arranging and 
speeqhifj^ mg Mr Wenham took a chair which was not oftered to 
him — took a paper fiom his pocket, and resumed 

‘ You have seen this gratifying announcement in the papers this 
moinmg, Colonel ^ Government has secured a most valuable 
servant, and you, if }ou accept office, as I presume you will, an 
excellent appointment Three thousand a year, delightful climate, 
ex^llent government-house, all your own way in the colony, and 
a certain promotion I congratulate ::you with all my heart I 
presume you know, gentlemen, to whom my friend is indebted for 
this piece of patronage *2 ’ 

‘Hanged if I know,’ the Captain said his pimcipal turned 
very red ^ 

‘To Qne of the most generous and kindest men m the world, 
as he IS one of the greatest — to my excellent friend the Marquis 
of Steyne ’ 

‘I’ll see him before I take his place,’ growled out 

Rawdon 

‘You are irritated against my noble friend/ Mr Wenham 
calmly resumed ‘and now, m the name of common sense and 
justice, tell me ^diy ’ 
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‘ Why V Cl led Bamlon in surprise 

^ ^ Daminy ? ’ said the Captain, ringing his stick on the 

ground 

' Dammy, indeed/ said Mr Wenham, with the most agreeable 
smile , ^ still, look at the matter as a man of the world — as an 
honest man, and see if you have not been in the wrong You 
come home from a journey, and find — what^ — my Lord Steyne 
suppmg at your house in Ourzon Street with Mrs Crawley Is 
the circumstance strange or novel 1 Has he not been a hundred 
times before in the same position *2 Upon my honour and word as 
a gentleman’ (Mr Wenham here put his hand on his waistcoat 
with a parliamentary air), ‘ I declare I think that your suspicions 
are monstrous and utterly unfounded, and that they injure an 
honourable gentleman who has proved his good-will towards you by 
a thousand benefactions — and a most spotless and innocent lady ’ 

‘ You don’t mean to say that — that Crawley’s mistaken ^ ’ said 
Mr Macmurdo 

® I believe that Mrs Crawley is as innocent as my wife, Mrs 
Wenham,’ Mr Wenham said, with great energy ‘ I believe that, 
misled by an infernal jealousy, my friend here strikes a blow 
against not only an infirm and old man of high station, his 
constant friend and benefactor, but against his wife, his own 
dearest honour, his son’s future reputation, and his own prospects 
in life 

' I will tell you what happened,’ Mr Wenham continued with 
great solemnity ^ I was sent for this morning by my Lord 
Steyne, and found him in a pitiable state, as, I need hardly inform 
Colonel Crawley, any man of age and infirmity would be after a 
personal confiict with a man of your strength I say to your face, 
it was a cruel advantage you took of that strength, Colonel 
torawley It was not only the body of my noble and excellejnt 
friend which was wounded — his heart, sir, was bleeding A man 
whom he had loaded with benefits, and regarded with affection, had 
subjected him to the foulest indignity What was this very 
appointment, which appears in the journals of to-day, but a proof 
of his kindness to you *2 When I saw his lordship thfs morning 
I found him in a state pitiable indeed to see and as anxious as 
you are to revenge the outrage committed upon him, by blood 
You know he has given his pi oofs, I presume. Colonel Ciawley ? ’ 
has plenty of pluck, ^ said the Colonel ‘Nobody ever 
said he hadn’t ’ 

‘ His first order to me was to write a letter of challenge, and to 
carry it to Colonel Crawley “ One or other of us,” he said, “ must 
not survive the outrage of last night ” ’ 
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Crawley nodded ‘You’re coming to the point, Wenliam,’ he 
said 

‘ I tried my utmost to calm Lford Steyne ‘‘ Grood God ^ sir,” 
I said, ‘‘how I regret that Mrs Wenham and myself had not 
accepted Mrs Crawley’s invitation to sup with her ^ ’ 

‘ She asked you to sup with her ^ ’ Captain Macmurdo said 
‘After the opera Here’s the note of invitation — stop — no, 
this IS another paper — I thought I had it, but it’s of no conse- 
quence, and I pledge you my word of honour as a gentleman to 
the fact If we had come — and it was only one of Airs Wenham’s 
headaches which prevented us — she suffers under them a good 
deal, especially in the spring — if we had come, and you had 
returned home, there would have been no quarrel, no insult, no 
suspicion — and so it is positively because my poor wife has a 
headache that you are to bring death down upon two men of 
honour, and plunge two of the most e^^^cellent and ancient families 
m the kingdom into disgrace and sorrow ’ 

Mr Macmurdo looked at his prmcipal with the air of a man 
profoundly puzzled and Rawdon felt with a kind of rage that lus 
prey was escapmg him He did not believe a word of the stoiy, 
and yet, how discredit or disprove it 2 

Mr Wenham continued with the same fluent oratory, which in 
his place in parliament he had so often practised — ‘ I sate for an 
hour or more by Lord Steyne’s bedside, beseeching, imploring Lord 
Steyne to forgo his intention of demanding a meeting I pointed 
out to him that the circumstances were after all suspicious — they 
were suspicious, — I acknowledge it, any man in jour position 
might have been taken in — I said that a man furious with jealousy 
IS to all intents and purposes a madman, and should be as such 
regarded — ^that a duel between you must lead to the disgrace of all 
parties concerned — that a man of his lordship’s exalted station 
had no right in these days, when the most atrocious revolutionary 
prmciples, and the most dangeious levelling doctiines are preached 
among the vulgar, to create a public scandal , and that, however 
innocent, the common people would insist that he was guilty In 
fine, I in 2 |)lored him not to send the challenge ’ 

‘I (Jon’t believe one word of the whole story,’ said Rawdon, 
grinding his teeth ‘I believe it a damned lie, and that you’ie in 
it, Mr Wenham If the challenge don’t come from him, by Jove 
it shall come from tne ’ 

Mr Wenham turned deadly pale at this savage interruption of 
the Colonel, and looked towards the door 

But he found a champion in Captain Macmurdo That gentle- 
man rose up wnsth an oath, and rebuked Rawdon for his language 
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* You put the filfcxxr into my handis, and shall act as I think 
fit, hj Jove, and not as you do You have no right to insult Mr 
Wenhain with this sort of language , and dammy, Mr Wenham, 
you deserve an apology And as for a challenge to Lord Steyne, 
you may get somebody else to cany it, I won^t If my lozd, after 
being thrashed, chooses to sit still, dammy, let him And as for 
the affair with — with Mrs Crawley, my belief is, there's nothing 
proved at all that your wife's innocent, as innocent as Mr 

Wenham says she is and at any rate, that you would be a d 

fool not to take the place and hold your tongue ' 

‘ Captain Macmurdo, you speak like a man of sense,' Mr 
Wenham cried out, immensely relieved — foiget any words that 
Colonel Crawley has used in the irritation of the moment ' 

‘ I thought you ►would,' Hawdon said, with a sneer 
‘ Shut your mouth, you old stoopid,' the Captain said, good- 
naturedly ^ Mr Wenham ain't a fighting man j and quite right, 
too ' 

This matter, in my belief,’ the Steyne emissary cried, ^ ought 
to be buried in the most profound oblivion A word concerning it 
should never pass these doors I speak in the interest of my 
fiieiid, as well as of Colonel Crawley, who persists m considering 
me his enemy ' 

^ I suppose Lord Steyne won't talk about it very much/ said 
Captain Macmurdo , ‘ and I don't see why our side should The 
affair ain't a very pretty one, any way you take it and the less 
said about it the better It’s you are thrashed, and not us and 
if you are satisfied, why, I think we should be ’ 

Mr Wenham took his hat, upon this, and Captain Macmurdo 
following him to the door, shut it upon himself and Lord Steyne's 
agent, leaving Rawdon chafing within When the two were on 
the other side, Macmurdo looked hard at the other ambassador, 
and with an expression of anything but respect on his round jolly 
face 

^ You don't stick at a tnfle, Mr Wenham,' he said 
^ You flatter me, Captain Macmuido,' answered the other, with 
a smile ' Upon my honour and conscience now, Mr^ Crawley 
did ask us to sup after the opera ' ^ 

^ Of course , and Mrs Wenham had one of her headaches I 
say, I've got a thousand-pound note here, which I will give you if 
you will give me a receipt, please , and I wilUput the note up in 
an envelope for Lord Steyne My man shan't fight him But we 
had rather not take his money ’ 

‘ It was all a mistake, — all a mistake, my dear sir,' the other 
said, with the utmost innocence of manner ^ and was bowed down 
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the Club steps by Captain Macmurdo, just as Sir Pitt Crawley 
ascended them There Tras a slight acquaintance bctw-een these 
two gentlemen ^ and the Captain, going back w ith the Baronet to 
the room where the latter’s brother was, told Sir Pitt, in confi- 
dence, that he had made the affair all right between Lord Stejne 
and the Colonel 

Sir Pitt was well pleased, of course, at this intelhgence , and 
congratulated his brother warmly upon the peaceful issue of the 
affair, making appropriate moral remarks upon the evils of 
duelling, and the unsatisfactory nature of that sort of settlement 
of disputes 

And after this preface, he tried with all his eloquence to effect 
a reconciliation between Rawdon and his wife He recapitulated 
the statements which Becky had made, pointed out the prob- 
abilities of their truth, and asserted his own firm belief in her 
innocence 

But Bawdon would not hear of it ‘ She has kep money con- 
cealed from me these ten years,’ he said ^ She swore, last nigbt 
only, she had none from Steyne She knew it was all up, directly 
I found it If she’s not gmltj^, Pitt, she s as bad as guilty , and 
I’ll never see her again, — nevei ’ His head sank down on his 
chest as he spoke the words and he looked quite broken and sad 

‘ Poor old boy,’ Macmurdo said, shakmg his head 

Bawdon Crawley resisted for some time the idea of taking the 
place which had been piocured foi him by so odious a patron and 
was false for removing the boy from the school where Lord 
Steyne’s interest had placed him He was induced, however, to 
acquiesce m these benefits by the entreaties of his brother and 
Macmurdo but mainly by the latter pointing out to him what a 
fu'iy Steyne would he in, to think that his enemy’s fortune was 
made through his means 

When the Marquis of Stejne came abroad after his accident, 
the Colonial Secretary bowed up to him and congratulated himself 
and the Service upon having made so excellent an appointment 
These con^fratulations were received with a degree of gratitude 
which may be imagined on the part of Lord Steyne 

The secret of the ifencontre between him and Colonel Crawley 
was buried in the profoimdest oblivion, as Wenham said , that is, 
by the seconds and ^ifche principals But before that evening was 
over it was talked of at fifty dinner-tables in Vanity Fair Little 
Oackleby himself went to seven evening parties, and told the story 
with comments and emendations at each place How Mrs 
Washington White revelled in it * The Bishopess of Ealing was 
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shocked beyond expression the Bishop went and wrote his name 
down in the visiting-book at Gaunt House that very day Little 
Southdown was sorry so j^ou may be sure was his sister Lady 
Jane, very sorry Lady Southdown wrote it off to her other 
daughter at the Cape of Good Hope It was town-talk for at 
least three days, and was only kept out of the newspapers by the 
exeitions of Mr Wagg, acting upon a hint from Mr Wenham 
The bailiffs and brokers seized upon poor Haggles in Gurzon 
Street, and the late fair tenant of that poor little mansion was in 
the meanwhile — where ^ Who cared ^ Who asked after a day or 
two *2 Was she guilty or not *2 We all know how charitable the 
world is, and how the verdict of Vanity Fair goes when there is a 
doubt Some people said she had gone to Naples m pursuit of 
Lord Steyne , whilst others averred that his lordship quitted that 
city, and fled to Palermo on hearing of Becky’s arrival , some said 
she was living in Bierstadt, and had become a dame dUmrmeur 
to the Queen of Bulgaria , some that she was at Boulogne ^ and 
others, at a boarding-house at Cheltenham 

Rawdon made her a tolerable annuity , and we may be sure 
that she was a woman who could make a little money go a great 
way, as the saying is He would have paid his debts on leaving 
England, could he have got any insurance office to take his life , 
but the climate of Coventry Island was so bad that he could 
borrow no money on the strength of his salary He remitted, 
however, to his brother punctually, and wrote to his little boy 
regularly every mail He kept Macmurdo m cigars , and sent 
over quantities of shells, cayenne pepper, hot pickles, guava jelly, 
and colonial produce to Lady Jane He sent his brother home the 
Swamptovm Gazette^ in which the new Governor was praised with 
immense enthusiasm , whereas the Swamptown Sentinel^ whose 
wife was not asked to Government House, declared that JIis 
Excellency was a tyrant, compared to whom Nero was an en- 
lightened philanthropist Little Rawdon used to like to get the 
papers and read about His Excellency 

His mother never made any movement to see the child He 
went home to his aunt for Sundays and holidays , he f30on knew 
every bird’s-nest about Queen’s Crawley, and rode out ^with Sir 
Huddlestone’s hounds, which he admired so on his flrst well- 
remembered visit to Hampshire 
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CHAPTEB LTI 

GEOUGY ig MADE A GENTLEMAN 

EORGY OSBOBXE ^as now fairly 
est iblished in Ins grandfather s mansion 
in Rujs'^ell S^inare occupant of Lis 
father s room m the house, and heir- 
apparent of all the splendours there 
The good looks, gallant bearing, and 
gentlemanlike appearance of the boy 
■won the grandsire’s heart for him 
Mr Osborne was as proud of him as 
ever he had been of the elder George 
The child had many more luxuries 
and indulgences than had been 
awarded to his father Osborne’s 
commerce had prospered greatly of 
late years His wealth and import- 
ance in the City had very much increased He had been glad 
enough in foimer days to put the elder George to a good private 
school and a commission in the army for his son had been a 
source of no small pride to him for little George and his future 
prospects the old man looked much higher He wmuld make a 
gentleman of the little chap, was Mr Osborne’s constant saying 
regarding little Georgy He saw him in his mind’s eye a collegian, 
a parliament-man, — a baionet, x-^^rhaps The old man thought he 
would die contented if he could see his grandson in a fair way to 
such honouis He would have none but a tip-top college man to 
educate him,^ — none of your quacks and pretenders, — no, no A 
few years befoie, he used to be savage, and inveigh against all 
parsons, scholars, and the like, — declaring that they were a pack 
of humbugs, and quacks, that weren’t fit to get their living but 
by grinding Latin and Greek, and a set of supercilious dogs, that 
pretended, to look down upon British merchants and" gentlemen, 
who could buy up half a hundred of ’em He would mourn now, 
in a very solemn manner, that his own education had been 
neglected, and repeaTedly point out, in his pompous manner, to 
Georgy, the necessity and excellence of classical acquirements 

When they met at dinnei the giandsire used to ask the lad 
what he had been reading duimg the day, and was greatly in- 
terested at the r<sport the boy ga\ e ot his ow n studies , preteiidmg 
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to understand little George when he spoke regarding them 
He made a bundled blunders, and showed his ignorance many a 
time It did not inciease the respect which the child had for his 
senior A quick brain and a better education elsewhere showed 



GEOUGY A GENTLEMAN 

the boy very soon that his grandsire was a dullard ^ and he began 
accordingly to command him and to look dovTu upon him , for his 
previous education, humble and contracted as it had been, had 
made a much better gentleman of Georgy than any plans of his 
grandfather could make him He had been brought up by a 
kind, veak, and tender woman, who had no piide about anything 
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but about bim, and -whose heart was so puie and whose bearing* 
was so meek and hum ole, that she could not but needs be a true 
lady She busied herself in gentle offices and c|uiet duties ^ if she 
never said brilliant things, she never spoke or thought unkind 
ones guileless and artless, loving and pure, indeed how could our 
poor little Amelia be other than a real gen tie w oman 1 

Young Georgy lorded o\er this soft and yielding nature and 
the contrast of its simplicit^r and delicacy w ith the coarse pomposity 
of the dull old man with whom he next came in contact, made him 
lord over the latter too If he had been a Prince Ro>ai he could 
not have been better brought up to think w ell of himself 

Whilst his mother was yearning aftei him at home, and I do 
believe every hour of the da^, and during most hours of the sad 
lonely nights, thinking of him, this young gentleman had a number 
of pleasures and consolations administered to him, which made him 
for his part hear the separation from Amelia very easily Little 
boys who cry when they are going to school, cry because they are 
going to a very uncomfortable place It is only a very few” who 
weep from sheer affection When you think that the eyes of j oui 
childhood dried at the sight of a piece of gmgeibread, and that a 
plum-cake was a compensation for the agony of parting with youi 
mamma and sisters — O my friend and brother, you need not he too 
confident of your own fine feelings 

Well, then, Master George Osborne had ever}^ comfort and 
luxury that a wealthy and lavish old grandfather thought fit to 
provide The coachman was instructed to purchase for him the 
handsomest pony which could be bought foi money , and on this 
George was taught to iide, first at a riding- school, whence, after 
he had pei formed satisfactorily without stirrups, and over the 
leaping-bar, he was conducted through the New Road to Regent’s 
Paik, and then to H;^de Park, where he rode m state with Martin 
the coachman behind him Old Osborne, who took matters more 
easily in the City now, where he left his affairs to liis junior 
partners, would often ride out with Miss O in the same fashionable 
direction As little Georgy came cantering up wuth his dandified 
air, and hlfe heels down, his grandfather would nudge the lad’s 
aunt, and, say, ^ Look, Miss O ’ And he would laugh, and his face 
would grow red with pleasure, as he nodded out of the window to 
the boy, as the groom saluted the cairiage, and the footman saluted 
Master George Hdf*e too his aunt, Mrs Frederick Bullock (whose 
chariot might daily be seen in the Ring, with bullocks or 
emblazoned on the panels and harness, and three pasty-faced little 
Bullocks, covered w^ith cockades and feathers, staling from the 
windows), — Mrs"* Fi'ederick Bullock, I say, fiung glances of the 
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bitterest hatred at the little upstart as he rode by with his hand 
on his side and his hat on one ear, as proud as a lord 

Though he was scarcely eleven years of age, Master George 
wore straps and the most beautiful little boots like a man He 
had gilt spurs, and a gold-headed whip, and a fine pm in his 
handkerchief j and the neatest little kid gloves which Lamb’s, 
Condiut Street, could furnish His mother had guen him a 
couple of neckcloths, and carefully hemmed and made some little 
shirts for him , but w^hen her Eli came to see the widow, they 
were replaced by much finer linen He had little jewelled buttons 
in the lawn shirt-fronts Hei humble presents bad been put aside 
— I believe Miss Osborne had given them to the coachman’s boy 



Amelia tiled to think she was pleased at the change Indeed, she 
was happy and charmed to see the hoy looking so beautiful 

She had had a little black profile of him done for a shilling , 
and this was hung up by the side of another portrait over her bed 
One day the boy came on his accustomed visit, galloping, down the 
little stieet at Biompton, and bringing, as usual, all the inhabitants 
to the windows to admire his splendour, and with great eagerness, 
and a look of triumph in his face, he pulled a case out of his 
gieat-coat — (it was a natty white great-coat^ with a cape and a 
velvet collai) — pulled out a red morocco case, which he gave her 
" I bought it with my own money, mamma,’ he said ‘ I 
thought jou’d like it ’ 

Amelia opened the case, and giving a little ^ry of delighted 
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affection j seized tbe boy and embraced him a hundred timeia It 
was a miniature of himself, very piettil\ done not li<di 

handsome enough, v,e may be sure the ■widow thought) His 
giandfather had ■wished to ha^e a picture of liiin b\ an artist 
whose w'orks, exhibited m a shop-window in Southampton Row, 
had caught the old gentleman’s eyes , and George, who had plenty 
of money, bethought him of asking the painter how much a coi^y 
of the little portrait would cost, sa;^ing he would pa> for it out 
of his own money, and that he wanted tu gi've it to his mother 
The pleased painter executed the copy for a small price , and old 
Osborne himself, when he heard of the incident, growled out his 
satisfaction, and gave the boy twice as many soveieigns a® he paid, 
for the miniature 

But what was the grandfather’s pleasure compared to Amelia’s 
ecstasy That proof of the affection cliarined her so, that 

she thought no child in the world was like hers for goodness For 
long weeks after, the thought of his love made her happy She 
slept better with the picture under her pillow , and how many 
many times did she kiss it, and weep and pray over it * A small 
kindness from those she loved made that timid heart grateful 
Since her parting with George she had had no such joy and 
consolation 

At his new home Master George ruled like a lord at dinner he 
invited the ladies to drink wine w ith the utmost coolness, and took 
off his champagne in a way which charmed his old grandfather 
‘ Look at him,’ the old man would say, nudging his neighbour with 
a delighted purple face, ^ did you ever see such a chap ^ Lord, 
Lord ^ hell he ordering a diessmgcase next, and razors to shave 
■With , I’m blessed if he won’t ’ 

The antics of the lad did not, however, delight Mr Osborne’s 
friends so much as they pleased the old gentleman It gave Mr. 
J ustice Coffin no pleasure to hear Georgy cut mto the conversatioa 
and spoil his stories Colonel Fogey was not mteiested m seeing 
the little boy half tipsy Mr Serjeant Toffy’s lady felt no 
particular gratitude when, with a t’nvist of lus elbow, he tilted a 
glass of pDrt wine over her yellow satin, and laughed at the 
disaster ^ nor was she better pleased, although old Osborne was 
highly delighted, when Georgy ‘^whopped’ her third boy (a young 
gentleman a year older than Georgy, and by chance home for the 
hohdays from Dr Tickleus’s at Ealing School) in Russell Square 
George’s grandfather gave the boy a couple of sovereigns for that 
feat, and promised to reward him further for every boy above his 
own size and age whom he whopped m a similar manner It is 
difficult to say what good the old man saw m these combats , he 
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had a vague notion that quarrelling made boys hardy, and that 
tyranny was a useful accomplishment for them to leain English 
youth have been so educated time out of mind, and we have 
hundreds of thousands of apologists and admirers of injustice, 
misery, and brutality, as perpetrated among children Flushed 
with praise and victory over Master Toffy, George wished naturally 
to pursue his conquests farther, and one day as he was strutting 
about in prodigiously dandified new clothes, near St Pancras, and 
a young baker’s boy made sarcastic comments upon his appearance, 
the youthful patrician pulled off his dandy jacket wilh gieat spirit, 
and giving it in charge to the friend who accompanied him (Master 
Todd, of Great Coram Street, Russell Square, son of the junior 
partner of the house of Osborne and Co ) — George tried to whop 
the little baker But the chances of war were unfavourable this 
time, and the little baker whopped Georgy who came home with 
a rueful black eye and all his fine shirt-fnll dabbled with the 
claret drawn from his own little nose He told his grandfather 
that he had been m combat with a giant, and frightened his 
poor mother at Brompton with long, and by no means authentic, 
accounts of the battle 

This young Todd, of Coram Street, Russell SquS.re, was Master 
George’s great friend and admirei They both had a taste foi 
painting theatrical characters , for hardbake and raspberry tarts , 
for sliding and skating in the Regent’s Park and the Sei pen tine, 
when the weathei permitted , for going to the play, whither they 
were often conducted, by Mi Osborne’s orders, by Rowson, Master 
George’s appointed body-servant , with whom they sate in great 
comfort m the pit 

In the company of this gentleman they visited all the principal 
theatres of the metropolis — knew the names of all the actors, from 
Drury Lane to Sadler’s Weils , and performed, indeed, many^of 
the plays to the Todd family and then youthful friends, with 
West’s famous characters, on their pasteboard theatre Rowson, 
the footman, who was of a generous disposition, would not un- 
frequently, when in cash, treat his young master to oysters after 
the play, and to a glass of rum-shrub for a nightcap Y^e may be 
pietty certain that Mi Rowson profited in his turn, by h^s young 
master’s liberality and giatitude for the pleasures to which the 
footman inducted him 

A famous tailor from the West End of the ^own, — Mr Osborne 
would have none of your City or Holborn bunglers, he said, for the 
boy (though a City tailor was good enough for A^m), — was 
summoned to ornament little George’s person, and was told to 
spare no expense m so doing So Mr Woolsey, of-^Conduit Street, 
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gave a loo&e fco his imagination, and sent the child home fanc> 
trousers, fancy waistcoats, and fancy jackets enough to furnish a 
school of little dandies Georgy had little white waistcoats for 
evening parties and little cut velvet waistcoats for dinners, and a 
dear little darling shawl dressing-go v n, for all the world like a 
little man He dressed for dinner every day, ‘like a regular West 
End swell/ as his grandfather remarked one of the domestics was 



afiected to his especial service, attended him at his toilet, answered 
his bell, and brought him his letters always on a silver tray 

Georgy, after breakfast, would sit m the armchair in the 
dimng-roqm, and read the Mommng Post^ just like a grown-up 
man ‘ How he du dam and swear,' the servants would cry, 
delighted at his precocity Those who remembered the Captain 
his father, declaied Master George was his Pa every inch of him 
He made the house lively by his activity, his imperiousness, hia 
scolding, and his good-nature 

George’s education was confided to a neighbouring scholar and 
private pedagogue who ‘ pi epared young noblemen and gentlemen 
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for the Universities, the senate, and the learned professions 
whose system did not embrace the degrading corporal seventies, 
still practised at the ancient places of education, and in whose 
family the pupils would find the elegances of refined society and 
the confidence and affection of a home ’ It was in this way that 
the Reverend Lawrence Veal, of Hart Street, Bloomsbury, and 
domestic chaplain to the Earl of Bareacres, stro\e with Mrs Veal, 
his wife, to entice pupils 

By thus advertising and pushing sedulously, the domestic 
chaplain and his lady generally succeeded in having one or two 
scholars by them who paid a high figure and were thought to 
be m uncommonly comfortable quarters There was a large West 
Indian, whom nobody came to see, with a mahogany complexion, 
a woolly head, and an exceedingly dandified appearance , there 
was anothei hulking boy of three-and-twenty whose education had 
been neglected, and whom Mr and Mrs Veal were to introduce 
into the polite woild there were two sons of Colonel Bangles of 
the East India Company’s Service these four sate down to dinner 
at Mrs VeaTs genteel board, when Georgy was introduced to her 
estabhshment 

Georgy was, like some dozen other pupils, only a day boy , he 
arrived in the morning under the guardianship of his friend Mr 
Rowson, and if it was fine, would nde away in the afternoon on 
his pony, followed by the groom The wealth of his grandfather 
was repotted in the school to be prodigious The Rev Mr Veal 
used to compliment Georgy upon it personally, warning him that 
he was destined for a high station , that it became him to prepare, 
by sedulity and docility in youth, for the lofty duties to which he 
would be called m mature age , that obedience m the child was 
the best preparation for command in the man , and that he there- 
fore begged George would not bring toffy into the school, and 
rum the health of the Masteis Bangles, who had everything they 
wanted at the elegant and abundant table of Mrs Veal 

With respect to learning, ^ the Curriculum,’ as Mr Veal loved 
to call it, was of prodigious extent and the young gentlemen in 
Hart Street might learn a something of every kno'^/n science 
The Rev Mr Veal had an orrery, an electrifying machiiue, a turn- 
ing lathe, a theatre (m the washhouse), a chemical apparatus, and 
what he called a select library of all the woiks of the best authors 
of ancient and modern times and languages '"^He took the boys to 
the British Museum, and descanted upon the antiquities and the 
specimens of natuial history there, so that audiences would gather 
round him as he spoke, and all Bloomsbury highly admired him 
as a prodigiously well-informed man And whenever he spoke 
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(which he did ahwus), lie took care to produce the \eT^ 

finest and longest tvords which tiie vocabulary gave him the 
use ^ rightly judging, that it was as cheap to employ a handsome, 
laige, and sonorous epithet, as to iiae a little stingy one 

Thus he would say to George in school, observed on mj 
letuin home from taking the indulgence of an evenings scientific 
conversation with my excellent fiiend Doctor Bulders — a true 
archseologian, gentlemen, a true archceologian — that the windows 
of your venerated gi andfather’s almost princely mansion in Russell 
Square were illuminated as if for the purposes of festivity Am I 
right in my conjecture, that Mi Osborne entertained a society ot 
chosen spirits lound his sumptuous boaid la^t night'2' 

Dittie Georgy, who had considerable humour, and used to 
mimic Mr Veal to his face with great spirit and dexterity, would 
reply, that Mr Y was quite cuirect m his surmise 

‘Then those fi lends who had the honour of partaking of Mr 
Osborne’s hospitality, gentlemen, had no reason, I will lay any 
wager, to complain of their lepast I myself have been more 
than once so favoured (Bj the way. Master Osborne, you came a 
little late this morning, and have been a defaulter in this respect 
more than once ) I myself, I say, gentlemen, humble as I am, 
have been found not unwoirhy to share Mr Osborne’s elegant 
hospitahty And though I have feasted with the great and noble 
of the world — for I presume that I may call mj excellent friend 
and patron, the Right Honourable George Earl of Bareacres, as 
one of the number — ^yet I assure you that the board of the British 
merchant was to the full as richly served, and his reception as 
gratifying and noble Mr Bluck, sir, w^e will resume, if you 
please, that passage of Eutropius, which was interrupted by the 
late arrival of Master Osborne ’ 

^ To this great man George’s education was for some time 
entrusted Amelia was bewildered by his phrases^ but thought 
him a prodigy of learnmg That poor widow made finends of 
Mrs Veal, for reasons of her own She liked to be in the house, 
and see Georgy coming to school there She hked to be asked to 
Mrs Vea^s com)er&a 2 %om, which took place once a month (as you 
were informed on pink cards, with A0HNH engraved on them), 
and wh&e the Professor welcomed his pupils and their friends to 
weak tea and scientific conversation Poor little Amelia never 
missed one of these ientertamments, and thought them delicious so 
long as she might have Georgy sitting by her And she would 
walk from Brompton in any weather, and embiace Mis Veal with 
teaiful gratitude for the delightful evening she had passed, when, 
the company having retired and Georgy gone off with Mr Rowson, 
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his attendant, poor Mrs O&borne put on her cloaks and her 
shawls preparatory to walking honae 

As for the learning which Georgy imbibed under this Yoluble 
master of a hundred sciences, to judge from the weekly reports 
which the lad took home to his grandfathei, his progress was 
remarkable The names of a score or more of desirable branches 
of knowledge were printed on a table, and the pupiFs progress m 
each was marked by the Professor In Greek Georgy was pro- 
nounced aristosj in Latin opttmus, m French tres hzen, and so 
forth , and everybody had prizes for evei y thing at the end of the 
year Even Mr Swartz, the woolly-headed young gentleman, and 
half-brother to the Honourable Mrs McMull, and Mr Bluck, the 
neglected young pupil of three-and-twenty from the agricultural 
districts, and that idle young scapegrace of a Master Todd before 
mentioned, received little eighteenpenny books, with ^Athene" 
engraved in them, and a pompous Latin insciiption from the 
Professor to his young friends 

The family of this Master Todd were hangers-on of the house 
of Osborne The old gentleman had advanced Todd from being a 
clerk to be a junior partner m his establishment 

Mr Osborne was the godfather of young Master Todd (who in 
subsequent hfe wrote Mr Osborne Todd on his caids, and became 
a man of decided fashion), while Miss Osboine had accompanied 
Miss Maria Todd to the font, and gave her protSg^e a prayer-book, 
a collection of tracts, a volume of very low-church poetry, or some 
such memento of her goodness every year Miss O drove the 
Todds out m her carnage now and then when they were ill, her 
footman, in large plush smalls and waistcoat, brought jellies and 
delicacies from Russell Square to Coram Street Coram Street! 
trembled and looked up to Russell Square indeed , and Mrs Todd,| 
who had a pretty hand at cutting out paper trimmings jQpr| 
haunches of mutton, and could make flowers, ducks, etc , out of 
turmps and carrots in a very creditable manner, would go to 
‘the Square,’ as it was called, and assist m the preparations 
incident to a great dinner, without even so much as thinking of 
sitting down to the banquet If any guest failed at thr eleventh 
hour, Todd was asked to dine Mrs Todd and Maria can^e across 
m the evening, slipped in with a muffled knock, and weie m the 
drawing-room by the time Miss Osborne and the ladies under her 
convoy reached that apartment , and ready fire off duets and 
sing until the gentlemen came up Poor Maria Todd , poor 
young lady * How she had to work and thrum at these duets 
and sonatas in the Street, before they appeared in public m 
the Square ’ 
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Thus it seemed to be decieed by fate, that Georgy was to 
domineer over everybody with whom he came in contact, and that 
friends, relatives, and domestics were all to bo’w the knee before 
the little fellow It must be owned that he accommodated himself 
very willingly to this arrangement Most people do so And 
Georgy liked to play the part of master, and peihajjs had a natural 
aptitude for it 

In Russell Square everybody was afiaid of Mr Osborne, and 
Mr Osborne was afraid of Georgy The boy^s dashing manutrs, 
and offhand rattle about books and learning, his likeness to his 
father (dead unreconciled m Brussels yonder), awed the old gentle- 
man, and gave the young boy the mastery The old man would 
start at some hereditary feature or tone unconsciou'^ly used by the 
little lad, and fancy that Geoige^s father was again before him 
He tried by indulgence to the grandson to make up for harshness 
to the elder George People were surprised at his gentleness to 
the boy He growled and swore at Miss Osborne as usual and 
would smile wdien George came down late for breakfast 

Miss Osborne, George’s aunt, was a miserable old spinster, broken 
down by more than forty years of dulness and coarse usage It 
was easy for a lad of spirit to master hei And whenever George 
wanted anything from her, from the jam-pots in her cupboards to 
the cracked and dry old colours m her pamt-box (the old paint- 
box which she had had when she was a pupil of Mr Bmee, and 
was still almost young and blooming), Georgy took possession of 
the object of his desire which obtained, he took no further notice 
of his aunt 

For his friends and cronies, he had a pompous old schoolmaster 
who ffattered him, and a toady, his senior, whom he could thrash 
It was dear Mrs Todd’s delight to leave him with her youngest 
d£\iighter, Rosa Jemima, a darling child of eight years old The 
little pair looked so well together, she would say (but not to the 
folks in ^ the Square,’ we may be sure), — ' Who knows what 
might happen ^ Don’t they make a pretty little couple “2 ’ the 
fond mother thought 

The bpoken- spirited old maternal grandfather was likewise 
subject Jo the little tyrant He could not help respecting a lad 
who had such fine clothes, and rode with a groom behind him 
Georgy, on his side, was in the constant habit of hearing coarse 
abuse and vulgar s«^ire levelled at J ohn Sedley by bis pitiless old 
enemy, Mr Osborne Osborne used to call the other the ola 
pauper, the old coal-man, the old bankrupt, and by many other 
such names of brutal contumely How was little George to 
respect a man s<9 prostrate *2 A few months after he was with his 
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CHAPTER LVII 

EOTHEN 

LK ' 1 ¥ I many causes for personal 

pride ^ith which old Osborne chose to 
recreate himself, that Sedley, his ancient 
rival, enemy, and benefactor, was in his 
last days so utterly defeated and humili- 
ated, as to be forced to accept pecuniary 
obligations at the hands of the man -who 
had most injured and insulted him The 
successful man of the world cursed the 
old pauper, and relieved him from time 
to time As he furnished George with 
money for his mother, he gave the boy 
to understand by hints, delivered in his 
brutal, coarse way, that George’s maternal 
grandfather was but a wretched old 
bankrupt and dependant, and that John Sedley might thank the 
man to whom he already owed ever so much money, for the aid 
which his generosity now chose to administer George carried 
the pompons supplies to his mother and the shattered old widower 
whom it was now the mam business of her life to tend and comfort 
The little fellow patronised the feeble and disappointed old man 
It may have shown a want of ‘ proper pride ’ in Amelia that 
she chose to accept these money benefits at the hands of her 
father’s enemy But proper pnde and this poor lady had never 
had much acquaintance together A disposition naturally simple 
and demanding protection , a long course of poverty and humility, 
of daily privations and hard words, of kind offices and no returns, 
had been her lot ever since womanhood almost, or since her luckless 
marriage with George Osborne You who see your betters bearing 
up under this shame every day, meekly suffering undei^the slights 
of fortune, gentle and unpitied, poor, and i ather despised^ for their 
jioverty, do you ever step down from 3- our prosperity and wash the 
feet of these poor weaned beggars *2 The ve:g;^ thought of them is 
odious and low ‘ There must be classes — there must be rich and 
poor,' Dives sajs, smacking his claret — (it is well if he even sends 
the broken meat out to Lazarus sitting under the window) Very 
true , but think how mysterious and often unaccountable it is — 
that lottery of life which gi\es to this man the* pm pie and fine 
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linen, and sends to the other rags foi gai meats and dogs for 
comforters 

So I must own, that without much repining, on the contrary 
with something akin to gratitude, Amelia took the crumbs that 
her f^ther-m-law let drop now and then, and with them fed her 
own parent Directly she understood it to be her duty, it was 
this young woman’s nature (ladies, she is hut thirty still, and we 
choose to call her a joung woman even at that age) — it was, I 
say, her nature to sacrifice herself and to fiing ail that she had at 
the feet of the beloved object During what long thankless nights 
had she worked out her fingers for little Georgy whilst at home 
with her , what buffets, scorns, privations, poverties had she 
endured for father and mothei * And in the midst of all these 
solitaiy resignations and un-een sacrifices, she did not respect 
herself any more than the world respected hei , but I believe 
thought in her heart that she was a poor-spirited, despicable little 
creature, whose luck in life was only too good for her ments O 
you poor women ’ O you poor secret martyrs and victims, whose 
life is a torture, who are stretched on racks m your bedrooms, and 
who lay 3^ our heads down on the block daily at the drawing-room 
table , every nlan who watches youi pains, or peers into those 
dark places where the torture is administered to you, must pity 
you — and — and thank God that he has a beard I recollect 
seeing, years ago, at the prison for idiots and madmen at Bic§tre, 
near Paris, a poor wretch bent down under the bondage of his 
imprisonment and his personal infirmity, to whom one of our party 
gave a halfpennyworth of snuff in a cornet or ‘ screw ’ of paper 
The kindness was too much for the poor epileptic creature He 
cried in an anguish of delight and gratitude if anybody gave you 
and me a thousand a year, or saved our hves, we could not be so 
afijpcted And so, if you properly tyrannise over a woman, you 
will find a halfp’orth of kindness act upon her, and bring tears 
into her eyes, as though you were an angel benefiting her 

Some such boons as these were the best which Portune allotted 
to poor little Amelia Her life, begun not unprosperously, had 
come dowi» to this — to a mean prison and a long, ignoble bondage 
Little George visited her captivity sometimes, and consoled it with 
feeble gleams of eneouiagement Husseli Square was the boundary 
of her prison she might walk thither occasionally, but was always 
back to sleep m her^ell at night, to peiform cheerless duties , to 
watch by thankless sick-beds , to suffer the harassment and tyranny 
of querulous disappointed old age How many thousands of people 
are there, women for the most part, who are doomed to endure 
this long slavery'^ — "vhc are hospital nurses without wages, — 
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sisters of chanty, if you like, %%itliout the romance and the 
sentiment of sacrifice, — who stiive, fast, watch, and suffer nnpitied , 
and fade away ignobly and unknown 2 The hidden and awful 
Wisdom which apportions the destinies of mankind is pleased so 
to humiliate and cast down the tender, good, and wise ^ and to 
set up the selfish, the toolisb, or the wicked Oh, be humble, my 
brother, in your prosperity ^ Be gentle wath those w^'ho are less 
lucky, if not moie deserving Think, what light ha\e you to be 
scornful, whose wirtue is a deficiency of temptation, whose success 
may be a chance, W'hose rank may be an ancestoi’s accident, whose 
prosperity is veiy likely a satire‘s 

They buried Amelia’s mother m the churchj ard at Brompton , 
upon just such a rainy, dark day as Amelia recollected when first 
she had been there to mairy George Her little boy sate by her 
side in pompous new sables She remembered the old pew-woman 
and clerk Hei thoughts were away in other times as the parson 
read But that she held George’s hand in her own, perhaps she 
would have liked to change places with Then, as usual, 

she felt ashamed of her selfish thoughts, and prayed inw ardly to be 
strengthened to do hei duty 

So she determined with all her might and strength to try and 
make her old fatliei happy She slaved, toiled, patched and 
mended, sang and played backgammon, lead out the newspaper, 
cooked dishes for old Sedley, walked him out sedulously into 
Kensington Gardens or the Brompton lanes, listened to his stories 
with untiring smiles and affectionate hypocrisy, or sate musing by 
his side and communing with her own thoughts and lemimscences, 

the old man, feeble and querulous, sunned himself on the garden 
pitjjLioiaes and prattled about his wrongs oi his soirows What sad, 
Unsatisfactory thoughts those of the widow were ^ The childi;jen 
running up and down the slopes and broad paths in the Gardens 
reminded her of George who was taken from her the first George 
was taken from her her selfish, guilty love, in both instances, had 
been lebuked and bitterly chastised She strove to think it was 
right that she should be so punished She was such aps miserable 
wicked sinner She was quite alone in the world 

I know that the account of this kind of solitary imprisonment 
is insufferably tedious, unless there is some cheeiful or humorous 
incident to enliven it,- — a tender gaoler, for m^ance, or a waggish 
commandant of the fortiess, or a mouse to come out and play 
about Latude’s beard and whiskers, or a subterranean passage 
under the castle, dug by Trenck with liis nails and a toothpick 
the historian has no such enlivening incident to relate in the 
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narrative of Amelias captivity Fane^ bei, if \on please, during 
this period, very sad, but ready to smile ■when spoken to, 

m a very mean, poor, not to say Milsrai position ot life, singing 
songs, making puddings, placing cards, mending stockings, for her 
old father’s benefit So, ne\ei mind, whethei she be a heroine or 
no , or you and I, however old, scolding and bankiupt — may 
have in oui last da;ys a kind soft shoulder on which to lean, and a 
gentle hand to soothe our gouty old pillows 

Old Sedley grew very fond of his daughter aftei his wife’s 
death , and Aineha had her consolation in doing her dut;y by the 
old man 

But ive aie not going to leave these two people long m such a 
low and ungenteel station of life Better days, as far as worldly 
prosperity vent, were in store for both Perhaps the ingenious 
reader has guessed who was the stout gentleman who called upon 
Georgy at his school in company with our old friend Major 
Bobbin It was another old acquaintance returned to England, 
and at a time v hen his presence v as likely to be of great comfort 
to his lelatives theie 

Major Bobbin having easily succeeded in getting leave from 
his good-natured commandant to proceed to Madras, and thence 
probably to Europe, on urgent private affairs, never ceased travel- 
ling night and day until he leached his journey’s end, and had 
directed his maich vith such celerity, that he arrived at Madras 
in a high fever His servants who accompanied him, brought him 
to the house of the friend, vith whom he had resolved to stay 
until his departure for Europe, in a state of delirium and it was 
thought for many, many days that he would never travel farther 
than the burying-ground of the church of St George’s, where the 
ti oops should fire a salvo over his grave, and where many a gallant 
officer lies far away from his home 

Here, as the poor fellow lay tossing in his fever, the people who 
watched him might have heard him raving about Amelia The 
idea that he should never see her again depressed him in his lucid 
houis He thought his last day was come , and he made his 
solemn pi^parations for departure setting his affairs in this world 
in order, and leaving the little property of which he was possessed to 
those whom he most desired to benefit The friend m whose house 
he was located wutnessed his testament He desired to be buried 
with a little hrown«iiaii-cham which he wore round his neck, and 
which, if the tiuth must be known, he had got from Amelia’s maid 
at Brussels, when the young widow’s hair was cut off, during the 
fever which prostrated her after the death of George Osborne on 
the plateau of Mount St J ohn 
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He recovered, i allied, reLapsed having undeigone such a 

process of blood-letting and calomel as showed the strength of his 
original constitution He was almost a skeleton when they put 
him on board the Ramchtmdey East Indiaman, Captain Bragg, 
from Calcutta, touching at Madras and so ^eak and prostrate,, 
that his friend who had tended him thiough his illness, prophesied 
that the honest Major vould never survive the voyage, and that 
he would pass some morning-, shrouded in flag and hammock, over 
the ship's side, and carrying down to the sea 'with him the relic 
that he wore at his heart But whethei it was the sea air, or the 
hope which sprang up in him afresh, from the day that the ship 
spread her canvas and stood out of the roads towards home, our 
friend began to amend, and he was quite well (though as gaunt as 
a greyhound) before they reached the Cape ‘ Kirk will be dis- 
appointed of his majority this time/ he said -with a smile ‘ he will 
expect to find himself gazetted by the time the regiment reaches 
home ’ For it must be piemised that 'While the Major was lying 
ill at Madias, having made such a piodigious haste to go thither, 
the gallant — th, which had passed many years abroad, -which after 
its return fiom the West Indies had been balked of its stay at 
home by xhe Waterloo campaign, and had heen^ ordered from 
Flandeis to India, bad received orders home, and the Major 
might have accompanied his comiades, had he chosen to wait for 
their arrival at Madras 

Perhaps he was not inclined to put himself in his exhausted 
state again under the guaidianship of Gloivina ‘ I think Miss 
O'Dowd would have done for me,' he said, laughingly, to a fellow- 
passenger, ‘if we had had her on boaid , and when she had sunk 
me, s^he would have fallen upon you, depend upon it, and carried 
you lii as a prize to Southampton, Jos, my boy ' 

For indeed it was no other than oui stout friend who was al^o 
a i^senger on board the Ramchunder He had passed ten years 
in Bengal — Constant dinners, tiffins, pale ale and claiet, the 
prodigious labotirs of cutcherry, and the refreshment of brandy- 
pawnee which he was forced to take there, had then effect upon 
Wateiloo Sedley A voyage to Europe was pronouncedr necessary 
for him — and having served his full time in India, and Jiad fine 
appointments which had enabled him to lay hy a considerable sum 
of money, he was free to come home and stay with a good pension, 
or to return and lesume that rank in ins seiiice to which his 
senioiity and his vast talents entitled him 

He was rathei thinner than when we last saw him, but had 
gamed in majestj and solemnity of demeanour He had lesumed 
the mustachios to wffiich his services at Waterloo entitled him, and 
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swaggered about on <l€ck in a magniib eiit 'v ch et i ap v, itli a gold 
band, and a piofu^e oin imentation ut jjms and ]e'^eller3^ about liis 
person He took breakfist in liis eabm, and dressed as solemnly 
to appear on the quarter deck, as it Le were troing to turn out for 
Bond Street, or the Course at Calcutta He brought a native 



servant with him, who was his valet and pipe-bearer , and who 
wore the Medley crest in silver on his turban That Oriental 
menial had a wretched life imdei the tyranny of Jos Sedley Jos 
was as vam of his person as a woman, and took as long a tune 
at his toilet as any fading beauty The youngsters among the 
passengers, young (iiiaffero of the 150th, and poor bttle Hicketts, 
coming home after his third fever, used to diaw out Sedley at the 
cuddy-table, and make him tell prodigious stories about liimseli 
and h]s exploits against tigers and Napoleon He was great 
when he visited* the Emperor’s tomb at Longwood, when to these 
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gentlemen and the young officers of the ship, Major Dobbin not 
being by, he described the whole battle of Waterloo, and all but 
announced that Napoleon never would have gone to St Helena at 
all but for him, Jos Sedley 

After leaving St Helena he became very generous, disposing 
of a great quantity of ship stores, claret, preserved meats, and 
great casks packed with soda-water, brought out for his private 
delectation There were no ladies on board the Major gave the 
2ms of precedency to the civihan, so that he was the first dignitary 
at table , and treated by Captain Bragg, and the officers of the 
Ramchunder^ with the respect which his rank warranted He 
disappeared rather in a panic during a two-days gale, in which he 
had the portholes of his cabin battened down , and remained m his 
cot reading The WahJiey woman of Fznchley Common^ left on board 
the Ramchunder by the Bight Honourable the Lady Emily Horn- 
blower, wife of the Rev Silas Hornblower, when on their passage 
out to the Cape, where the reverend gentleman was a missionary 
but, for common reading, he had brought a stock of novels and 
plays, which he lent to the rest of the ship, and rendered himself 
agreeable to all by his kindness and condescension 

Many and many a night, as the ship was cutting through the 
roaring dark sea, the moon and stars shining overhead, and the 
bell singing out the watch, Mr Sedley and the Major would sit 
on the quarter-deck of the vessel talking about home, as the Major 
smoked his cheroot, and the civilian puffed at the hookah which 
his servant piepared for him 

In these conversations it was wonderful with what perseverance 
and ingenuity Major Dobbin would manage to bring the talk round 
to the subject of Amelia and her little boy Jos, a little testy 
about his father’s misfortunes and unceremonious applications to 
him, was soothed down by the Major, who pointed out the elder’s 
ill fortunes and old age He would not perhaps like to live with 
the old couple whose ways and hours might not agree with those 
of a younger man, accustomed to different society (Jos bowed at 
this comphment) but the Majoi pointed out, how advantageous 
it would be for Jos Sedley to have a house of his own^n London, 
and not a meie bachelor’s establishment as before how his sister 
Amelia would be the very person to preside over it , how'*^ elegant, 
how gentle she was, and of what lefined good manners He 
recounted stories of the success which Mrs fteorge Osborne had 
had in former days at Brussels, and in London, where she was 
much admired by people of very great fashion and he then hinted 
how becoming it would be for Jos to send Georgy to a good school 
and make a man of him , for his mother and her parents would be 
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sure to spoil him In a word, this artful Majur made the ci'\ilian 
promise to take charge of Amelia <ind her unprotected child He 
did not know as yet what events had happened in the iittle Bedley 
family and how death had removed the mother, and riches had 
cairied off George from Amelia But the fact is, that ever^. day 
and always, this love -smitten and middle-aged gentleman was 
thinking about Mrs Osborne, and bis whole heart was bent upon 
doing her good He coaxed, wheedled, cajoled, and complimented 
Jos Sedley with a perseverance and cordialitj of wrhich he was not 
aware himself, \ery likely, but some men who have unmarried 
sisters, or daughters even, may remember how uncommonly 
agreeable gentlemen aie to the male relations when they are 
courting the females , and perhaps this rogue of a Dobbin was 
urged by a similar hypocrisy 

The truth is, when Major Dobbin came on board the 
RamdviindeT^ veiy sick, and for the three days she lay in the 
Madras roads, he did not begin to rally, nor did even the 
appearance and recognition of his old acquaintance, Mr Sedley, 
on board, much cheer him, until after a conversation which they 
had one day, as the Major was laid languidly on the deck He 
said then he thought he w as doomed , he had left a little some- 
thing to his godson in his will and he trusted Mrs Osborne 
would remember him kindly, and be happy in the marriage she 
was about to make ‘Married not the least,’ an-^wered ‘he 

had heard from her she made no mention of the marriage , and 
by the way, it was curious, sbe wrote to sa^ that Major Dobbin 
was going to be married, and hoped that he would be happy ’ 
What were the dates of Sedley’s letters from Europe '2 The 
civilian fetched them They were two months later than the 
Major’s , and the ship’s surgeon congratulated himself upon the 
treatment adopted by him towards his new patient, who had been 
consigned to shipboard by the Madras practitioner with very small 
hopes indeed , for, from that day, the very day that he changed 
the draught, Major Dobbin began to mend And thus it was that 
deserving officer, Captain Kirk, was disappointed of his majority 

After •they passed St Helena, Major Dobbin’s gaiety and 
strength was such as to astonish all his fellow-passengers He 
larked with the midshipmen, played singlestick with the mates, 
ran up the shrouds like a boy, sang a comic song one nigbt, to the 
amusement of the* whole party assembled over their grog after 
supper, and rendered himself so gay, lively, and amiable, that even 
Captain Bragg, who thought there was nothing in his passenger, 
and considered he was a poor-spirited fellei at first, was constrained 
to own that ftie Major was a reserved but well-informed and 
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meritorious ofhcer ‘ He ain’t got distangy manners, dammy,’ 
Bragg observed to his fii&t mate, ‘he wouldn’t do at Government 
House, Roper, where his lordship and Lady William was so kind 
to me, and shook hands with me before the whole company, and 
asking me at dinner to take beer with him, before the Commander- 
in-Chief hiinselt , he am t got manners, but there’s something 

about him In which opinion Captain Biagg showed that 

he possessed discrimination as a man, as well as ability as a 
commander 

But a calm taking place when the Ramthunde} was within ten 
days’ sail of England, Dobbin became so impatient and ill-humoured 
as to surprise those comiades who had before admired his vivacity 
and good temper He did not lecover until the breeze s])rang up 
again, and was in a highly evcited state when the pilot came on 
board Good God, how his heart beat as the two friendly spires 
of Southampton came in sight ^ 


CHAPTER LYIII 

OUR FRIEND THE M\JOR 

IJR Major had rendered himself so popular 
on board the Raitichundet ^ that when 
he and Mr Sedlev descended into the 
welcome shore-boat which was to take 
them fiom the ship, the whole crew, 
men and officeis, the gieat Captain 
Bragg himself leading off, gave three 
cheers for Major Dobbin, who biush^l 
very much, and ducked his head in 
token of thanks Jos, who very likely 
thought the cheers were for himself, 
took off his gold-laced cap and waved 
, it majestically to his friends, ^and they 
' were pulled to shore and landj^d with 
great dignity at the pier, whence they 
proceeded to the Royal Geoige Hotel 

Although the sight of that magnificent rod?id of beef, and the 
Sliver tankard suggestive of real British home-brewed ale and 
porter, that perennially greet the eyes of the traveller returning 
from foreign parts, who enters the coffee-room of the George, are 
BO invigorating and delightful, that a man enteriiJg such a com- 
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fortaMe snxig homtl^ En^Ii^R iim niiyht well like to stop fooiiic 
daj'S there, ^et Dobbm began tu talk about a post>ehaifee instanth, 
and was no sooner at feouthampton tlicin he 'wiabeo to cn the 
road to London J 3 ^^ hotteter, ttouid not hear ot ino\mg tint 
evening Vilij T;vas he to pi^s the night 111 a po^t-ch use iii'^tea^i 
of a gieat laige undulating dowm ie ithti-bt a vas there 

ready to replace the horiid little narrov cub m v hieh the porth 
Bengal gentleman had been confined dm mg tie 
could not think of moving till his baggage *was cleared, or of 
t lavell in g until he could do so t^itli his <hillum the Major 

was forced to wait ovei that night, and despatched a letter to his 
femiljf announcing his ariival ^ enti eating fiom a piomihe tu 
write to his own friends Jos promised, I ut didn t kerp his 
piomise The captain, the suigeon, and one or t'wo pa^sengeis 
came and dined w itli our tw o gentlemen at the inn , Jos exerting 
himself m a sumptuous wav in ordeimg the dinner and promis’Pg 
to go to town the next daj. with the Major The landlord said it 
did his eyes good to see Mr Sedley take ofi his fii&t j)mt of jicrter 
If I had time and dared to enter into digressions, I would write a 
chapter about that first pint of porter drunk upon EngLsh ground 
Ah, how good it IS ’ It is worth w hile to leave home f ui a 5 ear, 
just to enjoy that one dxaught 

Major Bobbin made his appearance the next morning very 
neatly shaved and dressed, according to his wont Indeed, it was 
so early in the mornmg, that nobody was up m the house except 
that wonderful Boots of an inn, who ne\er seems to want sleep 
and the Major could heai the snores of the 'various inmates of the, 
house roaring through the coriidors as he creaked about in those 
dim passages Then the sleepless Boots w ent shirking round from 
door to door, gathering up at each the Bluchers, “Vrellington^ 
Pxonians, which stood outside Then Jos^s native servant arose 
and began to get ready his master’s ponderous diessmg apparatus, 
and prepare his hookah then the maid-servants got up, and meet- 
ing the dark man in the passages, shrieked, and mistook him for 
the devil He and Dobbin stumbled over their pails m the 
passage'^ as they w^ere scouring the decks of the Royal George 
When^ the fiist unshorn waiter appeared and unbaired the door 
of the inn, the Major thought that the time for departure was 
arrived, and oideied a post-chaise to be fetched instantly, that they 
might set off 

He then directed his steps to Mr Sedley’s room, and opened 
the curtains of the great large family bed wherein Mr Jos was 
snoring ‘ Come, up ’ Sedley,’ the Major said , ^ it’s time to be 
off, the chaise will be at the dooi in half an hour/ 
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Jos growled fiom under the counterpane to know what the 
time was , but when he at last extorted from the blushing Major 
(wbo never told iibs, ho%\ ever much they might be to his 
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advantage) what was the real hour of the morning, ne Droke out 
into a volley of bad language, which we will not repeat here, but 
by which he gave Dobbin to understand that he would jeopardy 
his soul if he got up at that moment, that the Major fftnight go and 
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be hanged, that he would not tia\el ’with Dobbin, and tlud it 'was 
most unkind and ungentlemanlike to disturb a man out oi hi*^ 
sleep m that way on which the discomfited Major was obliged to 
retieat, leaving Jos to resume his interrupted slumbers 

The chaise came up piesently, and the Major wouhl 'wait no 
longer 

If he had been an English nobleman tra'velling on a pleasure 
tour, or a newspaper courier bearing desp itches (government 
messages are generally carried much more quietly), he could not 
have travelled more quickl;y The postboys wondered at the fees 
he filing amongst them How happy and green the countij looked 
as the chaise whirled rapidly from milestone to milestone, through 
neat country towns where landlords came out to w elcome him w ith 
smiles and hows , by pretty roadside inns where the signs hung 
on the elms, and horses and waggoners were drinking under the 
chequered shadow of the trees , by old halls and parks , rustic 
hamlets clustered round ancient grey churches — and through the 
charming friendly English landscape * Is there an\ m the world 
like 1^2 To a traveller returning home it looks so kind — it seems 
to shake hands with you as jou pass through it Well, Major 
Dobbin passed through all this firom Southampton to London, and 
without noting much beyond the milestones along the road You 
see, he was so eager to see his parents at Camberwell 

He grudged the time lost between Piccadilly and his old haunt 
at the Slaughters’, whither he drove faithfully Ten years had 
passed since he saw it last, since he and George, as young men, 
had enjoyed many a feast, and held many a revel there He 
had now passed into the stage of old-fellow hood His hair was 
grizzled, and many a passion and feeling of his youth had grown 
grey in that interval There, however, stood the old waiter at 
the^door, m the same greasy black suit, with the same double 
chin and flaccid face, with the same huge bunch of seals at his 
fob, rattling his money in his pockets as before, and receiving the 
Major as if he had gone away only a week ago ‘Put the Major’s 
things m twenty- three, that’s his room,’ John said, exhibiting not 
the least sunrise ‘Hoast-fowl for your dinner, I suppose *2 You 
ain’t got-* married *2 They said jou was married — the Scotch 
surgeon of yours was here Ho, it w^as Captain Humby of the 
Thu ty- third, as was quartered with the — th m Injee Like any 
warm water ^ What^do you come m a chay for — ain’t the coach 
good enough *2 ’ And with this, the faithful waiter, who knew and 
remembered every officer who used the house, and with whom ten 
years were but as yesterday, led the way up to Dobbin’s old room, 
where stood the' great moreen bed and the shabby carpet, a 
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thought more dingj, and all the old black furniture covered with 
faded chintz, just as the Major recollected them in his youth 

He remembered George pacing uji and down the room, and 
biting his nails, and swearing that the governor must come round, 
and that if he didn’t, he didn’t care a straw, on the day before he 
was married He could fancy him walking in, banging the door 

of Dobbin’s room, and his own hard by 

^ You ain’t got young,’ Jolin said, calmly suiveymg his fiiend of 
former da^s 

Dobbin laughed ‘ Ten years and a fever don’t make a man 
young, John,’ he said ‘It is you that aie always young — Ho, 
you are always old ’ 

‘What became of Captain Osborne’s widow *2’ John said 
‘ Fine } oung fellow that Lord, how he used to spend his money * 
He never came back after that day he was married from here 
He owes me three pound at this minute Look here, I have it in 
my book “April 10, 1815, Captain Osboine ^3” I wonder 
whether his father would pay me,’ and so saying, John of the 
Slaughters’ pulled out the very moiocco pocket-book in wLich he 
had noted his loan to the Captain, upon a gieasy faded page still 
extant, with many other scrawled memoranda regarding the by- 
gone fiequenters of the house 

Having inducted his customer into the room, John retired with 
perfect calmness , and Major Dobbin, not without a blush and a 
grin at his own absurdity, chose out of his kit the very smartest 
and most becoming civil costume be possessed, and laughed at his 
own tanned face and grey haii as he surveyed them in the dreaiy 
little toilet-glass on the dressing-table 

‘Fm glad old John didn’t forget me,’ he thought ‘She’ll 
know me, too, I hope ’ And he sallied out of the inn, bending 
his steps once more in the direction of Brompton r 

Eveiy minute incident of his last meeting wuth Amelia was 
present to the constant man’s mind as he walked towards her 
house The arch and the Achilles statue were up since he had 
last been in Piccadilly , a hundred changes had occurred which his 
eye and mind vaguely noted He began to tremble af be walked 
up the lane from Brompton, that well-remembered lane leading to 
the stieet where she lived Was she going to be married or not 
If be weie to meet her with the little boy — good God, what should 
he do *2 He saw a woman coming to him^’with a child of five 
years old — was that she? He began to shake at the mere 
possibility When he came up to the row of houses, at last, 
where she lived, and to the gate, he caught hold of it and paused 
He might have heard the thumping of his own h^art ‘ May God 
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Almighty bless her, whitever has happenetl/ he thought to him- 
self ^ Psha * she may be gone from here/ he said, and ^ eiit m 
through the gate 

The window of the pailour which she used to occupy was o|i€E, 
and there were no inmates in the room The thought he 

recognised the piano, though, with the picture O'^er it, as it used 
to be in former days, and his perturbation^ were renewed Mr 
Clapp's brass plate was still on the door , at the kiiockci of w his h 
Dobbin pel formed a summons 

A buxom-lookmg lass of sixteen, with bright e\es and purple 
cheeks, came to answer the knock, and looked hard at the Major 
as he leant back against the little poieh 

He was as pale as a ghost, and could hardly falter out the 
words, ^ Does Mrs Osborne hve here ^ ' 

She looked him hard m the face for a moment — and then turning 
white too, said, ‘Lord bless me — it's Major Dobbin She held 
out both her hands shaking — ‘ Don't you remember me *2 ' she said 
‘ I used to call you Major Sugarplums ' On which, and I believe 
it was foi the first time that he evei so conducted himself in his 
life, the Major took the girl in his aims and kisaed her She 
began to laugh and cry hysterically, and calling out ‘ Ma ’ Pa ^ ' 
with all her voice, brought up those worthy people, who bad 
already been surveying the Major firom the casement of the 
ornamental kitchen, and were astonished to find their daughter 
in the little passage in the embrace of a great tall man in a blue 
fiock-coat and white duck trousers 

‘I'm an old fnend,' he said — not without blushing, though 
‘ Don’t you remember me, Mrs Clapp, and those good cakes you 
used to make for tea *2 — Don't jou recollect me, Clapp *2 I’m 
C-eorge's godfather, and just come back from India *2’ A great 
shaking of hands ensued — Mrs Clapp w^as greatly afiected and 
delighted , she called upon heaven to interpose a vast many times 
in that passage 

The landlord and landlady of the house led the woithy Major 
into the Sedleys’ room (wheieof he remembered every single article 
of furnitur*, from the old brass-ornamented piano, once a natty 
little ins'brament, Stothard maker, to the screens and the alabaster 
miniature tombstone, in the midst of wdiich ticked Mr Sedley's 
gold watch), and there as he sat down in the lodger's vacant 
arm-chair, the fatl^r, the mother, and the daughter, with a 
thousand ejaculatory breaks in the narrative, informed Major 
Dobbin of what we know already, but of particulars in Amelia’s 
history of which he was not aware — namely, of Mis Sedley's death, 
of George's recoitcilement with his grandfather Osborne, of the way 
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in winch the widow tooh on at lea-v ing him, and of other particulars 
of her life Tw ice or thrice he was going to ask ahoiit the marriage 
question, but hi^ heart lailed him He did not caie to lay it bare 
to these people Finally, he ^as mfoimed that Mrs O i?vas gone 
to yvalk with her pa lu Kensington Gardens, whither she always 
went with the old gentleman (who was very weak and peevish 
now, and led her a sad life, though she behaved to him like an 
angel, to be sure) of a fine afternoon after dinner 

'Fm yei.y much pre&'^ed for time, ^ the Major said, ‘and have 
business to-night of impoitance I should like to see Mis Osborne, 
though Suppose Miss Polly would come with me and show me 
the w ay ’ 

Miss Polly was chaiiuedand astonished at this proposal She 
knew the way She wmiild show Alajor Dobbin She had often 
been with Mr Sedley when Mrs O was gone — -was gone Russell 
Square wajr and knew the bench where he liked to sit She 
bounced away to her apartment, and appeared presently in her best 
bonnet and her mamma’s yellow shawl and laige pebble brooch, of 
which she assumed the loan in order to make herself a worthy 
companion for the Major 

That officer, then, m his blue frock coat and buckskin gloves, 
gave the young lady his arm, and they w^alked away very gaily 
He was glad to have a friend at hand for the scene which he 
dreaded somehow He asked a thousand more questions from his 
companion about Amelia his kind heart grieved to think that she 
should have had to part with hei son How did she bear it ^ 
Did she see him often *2 Was Mr Sedley pretty comfortable now 
in a worldly point of view *2 Polly answered all these questions of 
Major Sugarplums to the very best of her power 

And in the midst of their walk an incident occurred which, 
though very simple in its nature, was productive of the greatest 
delight to Major Dobbin A pale young man with feeble whiskers 
and a stiff white neckcloth came walking down the lane, en Bandw%c}h 
— having a lady, that is, on each arm One was a tall and 
commanding middle-aged female, with features and a complexion 
similar to those of the clergyman of the Church of ^England by 
whose side she marched, and the other a stunted little woman 
with a dark face, ornamented by a fine new bonnet and white 
ribbons, and in a smart pelisse with a rich gold watch in the 
midst of her person The gentleman, pinioneS as he was by these 
two ladies, carried further a parasol, shawl, and basket, so that 
his arms were entirely engaged, and of course he was unable to 
touch his hat m acknowledgment of the curtsey with which Miss 
Mary Clapp greeted him 
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He meekly bo'^ ed Lis Lead in replj to her salutation, which the 
two ladies returned m a patronising air, and at the same time 
looking severely at the indivnlual m the blue coat and bamboo 
cane, vho accompanied Miss Polly 

‘ Who’s that *2 ’ asked the J^Iajor, amu«ed by the group, and after 
he had made way for the three to pas=i itp the lane Marj" looked 
at him rather logui&hly 

‘That IS our curate, the Reverend Mr Biiuiv ’ (a twitch fiom 
Major Dobbin), ‘and his sister Miss B Lord bless us, how she 
did use to worret us at Sunday school ^ And the other ladv, the 
little one vith a cast in her eye, and the handsome watch, is Mrs 
Binny — Miss Grits that was , her pa v as a grocer, and kept the 
Little Original Gold Tea Pot m Kensington Gravel Pits They 
were married last month, and are just come back from Margate 
She's five thousand pound to her fortune , but her and Miss B , 
who made the match, have c^uarrelled already’ 

If the Major had twitched before, he started now, and slapped 
the bamboo on the ground with an emphasis wLich made Miss 
Clapp cry ‘ Law/ and laugh too He stood for a moment silent 
with open mouth looking after the retreating young couple, while 
Miss Mary told their history^ but he did not hear beyond the 
announcement of the reverend gentleman’s mariiage , his head w as 
swimming with felicity After this rencontie he began to walk 
double quick towai ds the place of his destination — and yet they 
were too soon (for he was in a great tremor at the idea of a meet- 
ing for which he had been longing any time these ten \ears) — 
tlirough the Brompton lanes, and entering at the little old portal 
in Kensington Gardens vrall 

‘ There they are,’ said Miss Polly, and she felt him again start 
hack on her arm She was a confidante at once of the whole 
biisiness She knew the story as well as if she had read it m one 
of her favourite novel -books — Fafketless Fanny or the Scottz^h 
Chzefo 

‘Suppose you were to run on and tell hei,’ the Major said 
Polly ran forward, her yellow shawl streaming in the breeze 

Old Seeley was seated on a bench, his handkerchief placed over 
his knees, prattling away, according to his wont, wuth some old 
story about old times, to which Amelia had listened, and awarded 
a patient smile, many a time before She could of late think of 
her own affairs, and»smile or make other marks of recognition of 
her father’s stories, without scarcely hearing a word of the old 
man’s tales As Maiy came bouncing along, and Amelia caught 
sight of her, she started up from her bench Her first thought 
was, that something had happened to Georgy , but the sight of 
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the messenger’s eagei and happy face dissipated that feai in the 
timorous mother’s bosom 

^ News ^ News * ’ cried the emissary of Ma]or Dobbin ‘ He’s 
come ^ He’s come ^ ’ 

^ Who IS come ? ’ said Emmy, still thinking of her son 



1 AicnriNTG 

^ Look theie,* ans’weied J^Iiss Clapp, turning round and pointing , 
in which direction Amelia looking, saw Dob^xii s lean hguie and 
long shadow stalking across the giass Amelia started in liei turn, 
blushed up, and, of course, began to cry At all this simple little 
creature’to f^tes, the grandes eaux were accustomed to play 

He looked at hex — oh, how fondly ^ — as sh<j came running 
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towards Iiim^ hei liaiids before her, leady to j^ire them to him 
She 'hasn’t changed She -^as a little pale a little stouter in 
figure Her eyes were the same, the kind trustful eye^ There 
were scarce three lines of silver in her soft brown hair She gd.\e 
him both her hands as ^^he looked up fiu&hmg and smiling through 
her tears into ^ his honest homely face He took the two little 
hands between his two, and held them there He was spee< bless 
for a moment "Why did he not take her m his arm% and sweai 
that he would never leave her ^ She must have yielded she could 
not but have obeyed him 

— iVe anothei ariival to announce,’ he saitl, after a pause 
‘ Mrs Dobbin ^ ’ Amelia said, making a movement back — Why 
didn’t he speak *2 

‘Ho,’ he said, letting her hands go ‘Who has told you those 
lies '2 — I mean, your brother Jos came m the same ship with me, 
and is come home to make you all happy ’ 

‘ Papa, papa * ’ Emmy cried out, ‘ here are news ^ Aly brother 
IS in England He is come to take care of you — Here as Major 
Dobbin ’ 

Mr Sedley started up, shaking a great deal, and gathering icp 
his thoughts Then he stepped forward and made an old-fashioned 
bow to the Major, whom he called Mr Dobbin, and hoped his 
worthy father, Sir William, was quite well He proposed to call 
upon Sir William, who had done him the honour of a visit a short 
time ago Sir William had not called upon the old gentleman foi 
eight years — it w as that visit he was thinking of returning 
^ ‘ He IS very much shaken,^ Emmy whispered, as Dobbin went 
up and cordially shook hands with the old man 

Although he had such particular business in London that 
evening, the Major consented to forgo it upon Mr Sedley ’s 
invitation to him to come home and partake of tea Ameha put 
hei arm under that of her young friend with the y eliow shawl, and 
headed the party on their return homewards, so that Mr Sedley 
fell to Dobbin’s share The old man walked very slowly, and told 
a number of ancient histones about himself and his poor Bessy, his 
former propieritv, and his bankruptcy His thoughts, as is usual 
with failing old men, weie quite m former times The present, 
with the eMeption of the one catastrophe which he felt, he knew 
little about The Major was glad to let him talk on His eyes 
were fixed upon th^figure m front of him — the dear little figure 
always present to his imagination and in ius prayers, and visiting 
his di earns wakeful or slumbering 

Amelia was very happy, smiling, and active all that evening 
performing her ^luties as hostess of the little entertainment writb 
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tlie utmost grace and propriety, as Doblun thought His eyes 
followed her about as they sate in the twilight How many a 
time had he longed for that moment, and thought of her far away 
under hot winds and in weary marches, gentle and happy, kindly 
ministering to the 'wants of old age, and decorating poverty with 
sweet submission — as he saw her now I do not say that his taste 
was the highest, or that it is the duty of great intellects to be 
content with a bread-and-butter paradise, such as sufficed our 
simple old friend , but his desires were of this sort whether for 
good or bad, and, with Amelia to help him, he was ready to 
drink as many cups of tea as Doctor Johnson 

Ameba seemg this propensity, laughingly encouraged it , and 
looked exceedingly roguish as she administered to him cup after 
cup It is true she did not know that the Major had had no 
dinner, and that the cloth was laid for him at the Slaughters’, and 
a plate laid theieon to mark that the table was retained, in that 
very box in which the Major and George had sate many a time 
carousing, when she was a child just come home from Miss 
Pinkerton’s school 

The first thing Mrs Osboine showed the Major was Georgy’s 
miniature, for which she ran upstairs on her arrival at home It 
was not half handsome enough of course for the boy, but wasn’t 
it noble of him to think of bringing it to his mother ^2 Whilst 
her papa was awake she did not talk much about Georgy To 
hear about Mr Osborne and Bussell Square was not agreeable 
to the old man, who very likely was unconscious that he had been 
living for some months past mainly on the bounty of his nchpr 
rival , and lost his temper if allusion was made to the other 

Dobbin told him all, and a little more perhaps than all, that 
had happened on board the Ramchunder , and exaggerated Jos’s 
benevolent dispositions towards his father, and resolution to make 
him comfortable in his old days The truth is, that during Tihe 
voyage the Major had impressed this duty most strongly upon his 
fellow-passenger, and extorted promises from him that he would 
take charge of his sister and her child He soothed Jos’s irritation 
with regard to the bills which the old gentleman had diawn upon 
him, gave a laughing account of his own sufferings on the same 
score, and of the famous consignment of wine with which the old 
man had favoured him and brought Mr Jos, who was by no means 
an ill-natured person when well pleased and moderately flattered, 
to a very good state of feeling regarding his i elatives in Europe 

And m fine I am ashamed to say that the Major stretched the 
truth so far as to tell old Mr Sedley that it was mainly a desire 
to see his parent which brought Jos once moie to Europe 
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At his accustomed hour Mr Sedle;^ began to dozt in his cbaii, 
and then it was Amelia’^ oppoitunit^ to commence her (un^ 
tion, which she did with great eagernc'^* — it related exciU’-nch 
to Georgy She did not talk at all about her own suffeinig*^ at 
breaking fiom him, for indeed this woithj woman, tboiigli she i;^as 
half killed by>the separation from the child, >et thought it was 
very wicked in her to repine at losing him, but ccery thing 
concerning him, his virtues, talents, and prospect^, she poured 
out She described his angelic beauty , nariated a hundred 
instances of his generosity and greatness of mind whilst Inmg 
with her how a Royal Duchess had stopped and admired him m 
Kensington Gardens , how splendidly he was cared lor now, and 
how he had a groom and a pony , what quickness and cley eme'=*s 
he had, and what a prodigiously well-read and delightful per«i«m 
the Reverend Lawrence Teal was, Geoiges ma-ster ^He knows 
eveiytlung^^ Amelia said 'He has the most delightful parties 
You who are so learned yourself, and have read so much, and are 
so clevei and accomplished — don’t shake jour head and say no — 
He alyyays used to say you weie — you will be charmed with Mr 
Veal’s parties The last Tuesday m eyery month He sajs there 
is no place in the oar or the senate that Georgy maj not aspire to 
Look here,’ and she went to the piano draw ei and drew out a 
theme of Georgy’s composition This great effort of genius, which 
IS still in the possession of George’s mother, is as follows 

^ On Seljishness — Of all the vices which degrade the human 
character, Selfishness is the most odious and contemptible An 
undue love of Self leads to the most monstrous crimes and 
occasions the greatest misfortunes both in S-^ates cuuJ FasaiHe^ 
As a selfish man will impoverish his family and often bung them 
to ruin , so a selfish kmg brings rum on bis people and often 
pltftages them into war 

' Example The selfishness of Achilles, as remaiked by the poet 
Homer, occasioned a thousand w^oes to the Greeks — ""Axatoxs 
Fkryi W7]Ke — (Hom II A 2) The selfishness of the late 
Hapoleon Bonaparte occasioned innumerable wais in Europe, and 
caused hii# to perish, himself, m a miserable island — that of 
St Helena in the Atlantic Ocean 

'We see by these examples that we are not to consult oiii own 
interest and ambitiog, but that we are to consider the inteiests of 
othei s as well as our ow n Geobge S Osbobxe ’ 

‘ Atheke House, 24 Apr%l 1827 ' 

'Think of him wiitmg such a hand, and quoting Greek too, at 
his age ^ ’ the dtlighted mothei said ^ Oh, William,’ she added, 
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holding out her hand to the Major — ‘ what a treasure Heaven has 
given me m that boy ^ He is the comfort of my life — and he is 
the image of — of him that’s gone » ^ 

^ Ought I to be angry with her for being faithful to him ^ ’ 
William thought ^ Ought I to be jealous of my friend in the 
grave, or hurt that such a heart as Amelia’s can love only once and 
for ever ^ Oh, George, George, how little you knew the prize you 
had, though ^ ’ This sentiment passed rapidly through William’s 
mind, as he was holding Amelia’s hand, whilst the handkerchief 
was veiling her eyes 

^Dear fiiend,’ she said, pressing the hand which held hers, 
‘ how good, how kind you always have been to me ^ See * papa 
IS stirring You will go and see Georgy to-morrow, won’t j^ou'^’ 

‘ Hot to-morrow,’ said poor old Dobbin ^ I have business ’ 
He did not like to own that he had not as yet been to his parents’ 
and his dear sister Ann — a remissness for which I am sure every 
well-regulated person will blame the Major And presently he 
took his leave, leaving his address behind him for Jos, against 
the latter’s arrival And so the first day was over, and he had 
seen her 

When he got back to the Slaughters’, the roast fowl was of 
course cold, m which condition he ate it for supper And know- 
ing what early hours his family kept, and that it would be 
needless to disturb their slumbers at so late an hour, it is on 
record, that Major Dobbin treated himself to half-price at the 
Haymaiket Theatre that evening, where let us hope he enjoyed 
himself 
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CHAPTER LIX 


THE OEB PIANO 



HE Majors Tisit left old Joha Sediey 
m a great state of agitation and ex- 
citement His daughter could not 
induce him to settle do%\n to liih 
customary occupations oi amusements 
that night He pas&ed the eyenmg 
fumbling amongst his boxes and 
desks, untying his papers with 
trembling haiids^ and sorting and 
arranging them against Jos’s arriTal 
He had them in the greatest order — 
his tapes and his files, his receipts, 
and his letters with lawyers and 
correspondents , the documents le- 
lative to the Wme Project (whicb 
faded from a most unaccountable 


accident, after commencing with the most splendid prospects), the 
Coal Project (which only a want of capital prevented from becom- 
ing the most successful scheme ever put before the public), the 
Patent Saw-mills and Sawdust Consolidation Project, etc etc — 
All night, until a very late hour, he passed m the preparation of 
•Sfeese documents, trembling about from one room to another, with 
a quivering candle and shaky hands — Here’s the vine papers, 
here’s the sawdust, here’s the coals , here’s my letters to Calcutta 
and Madras, and replies from Major Dobbin, C B , and Mr J osepli 
Sedley to the same ‘ He shall find no irregularity about me^ 
Emmy/ the old gentleman said 

Emmy smiled ^ I don’t think Jos will care about seeing those 
papers, papa,’ she said 

‘You don’t know anything about business, my deai/ answered 
the sire, sMaking his head with an important air And it must be 
confessed, that on this point Emmy was very ignorant, and that is 
a pity, some people are so knowing All thebe twopenny documents 
arranged on a side-table, old Sedley covered them carefully over with 
a clean bandana haffdkerchief (one out of Major Dobbin’s lot), and 
enjoined the maid and landlady of the house, in the most solemn 
way, not to disturb those papers, which w ere arranged for the arrival 
of Mr Joseph Sedley the next morning, ‘Mr Joseph Sedley of 
the Honourable^East India Company’s Bengal Civil Seivice ’ 
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Amelia found him up verj eaily the next morning, moie eager, 
more hectic, and moie shaky than ever ‘ I didn’t sleep much, 
Emmy, my deai,’ he said ^1 vas thinking of my pool Bessy I 
wish she vas ali've, to ride m Jos’s carriage once again She kept 
her own, and became it very well ’ And his eyes filled with teais, 
which trickled down his furrowed old face Amelia wiped them 
away, and smilingly kissed him, and tied the old man’s neckcloth 
m a smait bow, and put his brooch into his best shirt-friil, in 



which, in his Sunday suit of mourning, he sat from sisT o’clock in 
the morning awaiting the arrival of his son 

There are some splendid tailors’ shops m the High Street of 
Southampton, in the fine plate-glass wmdows of which hang 
gorgeous waistcoats of all sorts, of silk and velvet, and gold and 
crimson, and pictures of the last new fashions, in which those 
wonderful gentlemen with qmzzmg-glasses, and h 61 ding on to little 
boys with the exceeding laige eyes and curly hair, ogle ladies in 
riding-habits prancing by the statue of Achilles af Apsley House 
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Jos, although piovided with sonie uf the most ^pIe^M!Ifi tint 
Calcutta could furnish, thought he could not go to tot^n UiAii he 
was supplied with one or two of these gaiipent'=j, ana stlectetl a 
ciimson satin, embroidered tvith gold butte riiies, uiiil a blaeK and 
red velvet tartan with white stripes and a rolling collar, With 
which, and a ;rich blue satin stock and a gold pm consiisting of a 
five-barred gate with a horseman in punk enamel jumping o^fi it, 
he thought he might make hi'^. eiitij into London with «omc 
dignity For Jos’s foimer shyne^^js and bluiKlenng blushing 
timidity had given way to a more candid and coiiiageous sell- 
assertion of liis woith ‘I don’t care about owning it, Waterlo^> 
Sedley would say to his friends, ‘I am a die^-y man ’ and though 
rather uneasy if the ladies looked at him at the Government House 
balls, and though he blushed and turned awa}" alai med under their 
glances, it was chiefiy from a diead lest they should make love to 
him, that he avoided them, being averse to marriage altogether 
But there was no such swell in Calcutta as 'Wateiloo Stdle\, I have 
heard say and he had the handsomest turn-out, ga\e the best 
bachelor dinners, and had the finest plate m the whole place 

To make these waistcoats for a man of his suze and dignity 
took at least a day, part of w hich he employ ed in hiring a servant 
to wait upon him and his native, and m instructing the agent 
who cleared his baggage, his boxes, his books, which he never 
read, his chests of mangoes, chutney, and cuny-powders , his 
shawls for presents to people whom he didii t know as 5 et , and 
the rest of his Fer^icos apparatiis 

m. At length, he diove leisurely to London on the third day, and 
in the new waistcoat the native, with chattering teeth, shudder- 
ing m a shawl on the box by the side of the new European 
servant , J os pufling his pipe at intervals w ithin, and looking 
sc;^ majestic, that little boys ciied Hooray, and many people 
thought he must be a Governor-General I promise, did not 

decline the obsequious invitations of the landlords to alight and 
refresh himself in the neat countiy towns Having partaken cf 
a copious breakfast, with fish, and nee, and hard eggs, at Soutt^ 
ampton, had so far rallied at Winchester as to think a glass of 
sherry necessary At Alton he stepped out of the carriage, at his 
servant’s request, and imbibed some of the ale for which the place 
IS famous At Farnham he stopped to view the Bishop’s Castle, 
and to partake of m light dinner of stewed eels, veal cutlets,* aud 
French beans, with a bottle of claret He was cold over Bagshot 
Heath, where the native chattered more and more, and Jos Sahib 
took some brandy-and-water , in fact, when he drove into town, 
he was as full* of wine, beer, meat, pickles, cherry-bi andy, and 
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tobacco, as the ste^^ard’s cal )in of a steam-packet It was evening 
when his carnage thundeied up to the little door in Brompton, 
whither the affectionate fellow dio\e first, and before hieing to the 
apaitments secured for him by Mr Dobbin at the Slaughters’ 

All the faces m the street were m the windows , the little 
maid servant flew to the wucket-gate, the Mesdames Clapp looked 
out fiom the casement of the ornamented kitchen, Emmy, in a 
great flutter, was in the passage among the hats and coats, and 
old Sedley in the parlour inside, shaking all over Jos descended 
from the post-chaise and down the creaking swaying steps m 
awful state, supported by the new valet from Southampton and 
the shuddermg native, whose blown face was now livid with cold, 
and of the colour of a turkey’s gizzard He created an immense 
sensation in the passage presently, where Mrs and Miss Clapp, 
coming perhaps to listen at the pailour dooi, found Doll Jewah 
shaking upon the hall-bench under the coats, moaning in a strange 
piteous way, and showing his yellow eyeballs and white teeth 

For, you see, we have adroitly shut the door upon the meeting 
between Jos and the old father, and the poor little gentle sister 
inside The old man was veiy much affected so, of course, was 
his daughter nor was Jos without feeling In that long absence 
of ten years, the most selfish will think about home and early ties 
Distance sanctifies both / Long brooding over those lost pleasures 
exaggerates their charm and sweetness Jos was unaffectedly 
glad to see and shake the hand of his father, between whom and 
himself theie had been a coolness — glad to see his little sister, 
whom he remembered so pretty and smiling, and pained at thrf' 
alteration which time, grief, and misfortune had made in the 
shattered old man Emmy had come out to the door m her black 
clothes aud whispered to him of her mother’s death, and not to 
speak of it to their father There was no need of this caution, /or 
the elder Sedley himself began immediately to speak of the event, 
and prattled about it, and wept over it plenteously It shocked 
the Indian not a little, and made him think of bimself less than 
the pool fellow was accustomed to do v- 

The result of the interview must have been very s^.tisfactory, 
for when J os had reascended his post chaise, and had driven away 
to his hotel, Emmy embraced her father tenderly, appealing to 
him wuth an an of triumph, and asking the old man whether she 
did not always say that her brother had a goc^l heart ^ 

Indeed, Joseph Sedley, affected by the humble position m 
which he found his relations, and in the expansiveness and over- 
flowing of heart occasioned by the first meeting, declared that they 
should never suffer want or discomfort any more, that he was at home 
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for some time at any rate, during ■w-liKii lii« bou^e aitd ever^thu>g 
he had should be theirs and that Amelia would look verj pretty 
at the head of his table — until she \\ould acrept one of her m\n 

She shook her head sadly, and had, as ufeual, recourse to the 

’Piaterworks She knew 'vihat he meant She and her 3'Oung 

confidante, MiSiS iSIary, had talked o%er the matter most fully, the 
very night of the Major’s \isit De\ond which tune the impetuous 
Polly could not refiam from talking of the discovery which she had 
made, and describing the start and tremor of joy bj vliieli Major 

Dobbin betraj«ed himself when Air Bmny passed with his bride, 

and the Alajor learned that he had no longer a rival to fear 
* Didn’t you see how he shook all over when you asked if he vas 
married, and he said, Who told jou those lies '2” Oh, ma’am,’ 
Polly said, 'he never kept his ej^es off and I’m sure lies 

grow n gi ey a thinking of j ou ’ 

But Amelia, looking up at her bed, ovei which hung the portraits 
of her husband and son, told her young inotegee^ never, never to 
speak on that subject again , that Alajor Dobbin had been her 
husband’s dearest friend, and her own and George’s most kind and 
affectionate guardian , that she loved him as a brother — but that a 
woman who had been married to such an angel as that, and she 
pointed to the wall, could never think of any other union Poor 
Polly sighed she thought what she should do if 3-oung Air Tomkins, 
at the suigery, who alwaj-s looked at her so at church, and who, ly 
those meie aggressive glances, had put her timorous little heart mto 
such a flutter that she was ready to suriender at once, — what she 
slsould do if he w ere to die ^ She knew^ he was consumptive, his 
cheeks were so red, and he was so uncommon thin m the wraist 

Not that Emmy, bemg made aware of the honest Alajor’s 
passion, rebuffed him m any way, or felt displeased with him 
SiKjJi an attachment from so true and loyal a gentleman could 
make no woman angry Desdemona was not angry with Cassia, ’ 
though there is very little doubt she saw the lieutenant’s 
partiality for her (and I for my part believe that many more 
things took place in that sad affair than the worthy Aloorish 
officer event knew of) , why, Miranda was even \ ery kind to 
Caliban, §nd we may be pretty sure for the same reason Not 
that she Would encourage him in the least, — the poor uncouth 
monster — of course not No more would Emmy by any means 
encourage her admifer, the Alajor She would give him that 
friendly regard, which so much excellence and fidelity merited , 
she would treat him w^ith perfect cordiality and fiankness until he 
made his proposals , and then it would be time enough for her to 
speak, and to put an end to hopes w hich never could be realised 
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She slept, therefore, very soundly that evening, after the conveisa^ 
tion with Bliss Polly, and was more than ordinarily happy, in spite 
of Jos’s delaying ‘ I am glad he is not going to marry that Miss 
O’Dowd,’ she thought * Colonel O’Dow d never could have a sister 
fit for such an accomplished man as Major William ’ Who was 
there amongst hex little circle who would make hapa a good wife ? 
IT ot BIi^s Binny, she was too old and ill-tempered , Miss Osborne ? 
— too old too Dittle Polly was too young Mrs Osborne could 
not find anybody to suit the Blajoi before she went to sleep 

However, when the postman made his appearance, the little 
paity were put out of suspense by the receipt of a letter from 
Jos to his sister, who announced, that he felt a little fatigued 
after his voyage, and should not be able to move on that day, but 
that he would leave Southampton early the next morning, and be 
with his father and mother at evening Amelia, as she read out 
the letter to her father, paused over the latter woi d , her brother, 
it was clear, did not know what had happened in the family, 
B^Tor could he for the fact is, that though the Major rightly 
suspected that his travelling companion never would be got into 
motion in so shoit a space as twenty-four hours, and would find 
some excuse foi delaying, yet Dobbin had not written to Jos to 
inform him of the calamity which had befallen the Sedley family 
being occupied in talking with Amelia until long after post-hour 

The same morning brought Major Dobbin a letter to the 
Slaughteis’ Coffee House from his friend at Southampton, 
begging deal Dob to excuse Jos for being in a rage when 
awakened the day before (he had a confounded headache, and assr-s 
just in his first sleep), and entreating Dob to engage comfortable 
rooms at the Slaughters’ for Mr Sedley and his servants The 
Major had become necessary to Jos during the voyage He was 
attached to him, and hung upon him The other passengers "^ere 
away to London Young Bicketts and little Chaffers went away 
on the coach that day — Picketts on the box, and taking the reins 
from Botley , the doctor was off to his family at Portsea , Bragg 
gone to town to his co-partners and the fiist mate busy in the 
unloading of the Mamchunder Mr J os was verjj lonely at 
Southampton, and got the landloid of the G-eorge to take a glass 
of wine with him that day , at the very hour at which Major 
Dobbiu was seated at the table of his father, Sir William, where 
his sister found out (for it was impossible ffor the Major to tell 
fibs) that he had been to see Mrs George Osborne 

J os was so comfortably situated in St Martin’s Lane, he could 
enjoy his hookah there with such perfect ease, and could swagger 
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down to tlie theatres, when minrled, so agree ibly, that perhaps he 
would have remained altogether at the Slaughters’ had not his 
friend, the Major, been at his elbow Tnat gentleman would not 
let the Bengalee rest until he had executed hia, promise of lia\ iiig a 
home for Amelia and his fathei Jos was a soft itllow in anybody’s 
hands, Dobhan most active m an\bud\ s concerns but his own, 
the civilian wms, theiefore, an easy victim to the guileless arts of 
this good-natured diplomatist, and was read\ to do, to purchase, 
hire, or relinquish whatever his friend thought fit Loll Jewah, 
of whom the boys about St Martin’s Lane used to make cruel 
fun whenever he showed his dusky countenance in the street, was 
sent back to Calcutta m the Ltidy Kitllebtn y East Indiaman, m 
which Sir William Dobbin had a share , having previously taught 
Jos^s European the art of preparing cunies, pilaus, and pipes It 
was a matter of great delight and occupation to Jos to superintend 
the building of a smart chariot, which he and the Major ordered 
in the neighbouring Lung Acre and a pair of handsome horses 
were jobbed, with w^hioh Jos drove about m state m the Park, or 
to call upon his Indian friends Amelia was not seldom bj his 
side on these excursions, when also Major Dobbin would be seen 
in the back seat of the carnage At other times old Sedley and 
his daughter took advantage of it and Miss Clapp, who fre- 
quently accompanied her friend, had great pleasure in being 
recognised as she sate in the carnage, dressed in tlie fainous yellow 
shawl, by the young gentleman at the surgery, whose face might 
commonly be seen over the window-blmds as she passed i 

^ Shortly after Jos’s first appearance at Brompton, a dismal^ 
scene, indeed, took place at that humble cottage at which the 
Sedleys had passed the last ten years of their life Jos’s carriage 
(the temporary one, not the chariot under construction) arrived* 
oq^ day and earned off old Sedley and his daughter — to return no’ 
more The tears that were shed by the landlady and the land- 
lady’s daughter at that event were as genuine tears of sorrow a® 
any that have been outpoured in the course of this history In 
their long acquaintanceship and intimacy they could not recall a 
haish wor# that had been uttered by Amelia She had been all 
sweetne^^ and kindness, always thankful, always gentle, even 
when Mis Clapp lost her own temper, and pressed for the rent. 
When the kind creatuie was going away for good and all, the 
landlady reproached^ herself bitterly for ever having used a rough 
expression to her — how she wept, as they stuck up with w^afers 
on the window a paper notifying that the little rooms so long 
occupied were to let * They never would have such lodgers 
again, that was ♦quite clear After-life proved the truth of this 
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melancholy prophecy and Mrs Clapp revenged herself for the 
deterioration of mankind by levying the most savage contributions 
upon the tea-caddies and legs-of-mutton of her locatazres Most 
of thena scolded and grumbled , some of them did not pay none 
of them stayed. The landlady might well regret those old, old 
friends who had left her 

As for Miss Mary, her sorrow at Amelia’s departure was such 
as I shall not attempt to depict From childhood upwards she 
had been with her daily, and had attached herself so passionately 
to that dear good lady, that when the grand barouche came to 
carry her off into splendour, she fainted in the arms of her friend, 
who was indeed scarcely less affected than the good-natured girl 
Ameha loved her like a daughter During eleven years the girl 
had been her constant friend and associate The separation was a 
very painful one indeed to her But it was of course arranged that 
Mary was to come and stay often at the grand new house whither 
Mrs Osborne was going , and where Mary was sure she would never 
be so happy as she had been in their humble cot, as Miss Clapp 
called it, in the language of the novels which she loved 

Let us hope she was wrong in her judgment Poor Emmy’s 
days of happiness had been very few in that humble cot A 
gloomy fate had oppressed her there She nevei liked to come 
back to the house after she had left it, or to face the landlady 
who had tyrannised over her when ill-humoured and unpaid, or 
when pleased had treated her with a coarse famiharity scarcely 
less odious Her servility and fulsome compliments when Emmy 
was in prosperity were not more to that lady’s liking She cast? 
about notes of admiration all over the new house, extolling every 
article of furniture or ornament , she fingered Mrs Osborne’s 
dresses and calculated their price Nothing could be too good for 
that sweet lady, she vowed and protested But in the vulgar 
sycophant who now paid court to hei, Emmy always remembered 
the coarse tyrant who had made her miserable many a time , to 
whom she had been forced to put up petitions for time, when the 
rent was overdue , who cried out at her extravagance if she 
bought delicacies for her ailing mother or father , who ^had seen 
her humble and trampled upon her 

Nobody ever heard of these griefs, which had been part of our 
poor little woman’s lot in life She kept them secret from her 
father, whose improvidence was the cause of nJuch of her misery 
She had to bear all the blame of his misdoings, and indeed was so 
utterly gentle and humble as to be made by nature for a victim 

I hope she is not to suffer much more of that hard usage 
And, as m all griefs there is said to be some conSolation, I may 
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mention that poor Mary, when left at her friend^s departure in an 
hysterical condition, was placed under the medical treatment of 
the young fellow from the surgery, under 'w hose care she rallied 
after a short period Emmy, when she went away from Brompton, 
endowed Mary with every article of furniture that the house con- 
tained only taking away her pictures (the two pictures over the 
bed) and her piano — that little old piano which had now passed 
into a plaintive jingling old age, but which she lo’ved for reasons 
of her own She was a child when first she placed on it and 
her parents gave it her It had been given to her again smce, as 
the reader may remember, when her father’s house was gone to 
ruin, and the instrument v as recovered out of the wreck 

Major Dobbm was exceedmgly pleased when, as he was super- 
intending the arrangements of Jos’s new house, which the Major 
insisted should be very handsome and comfortable, the cart arrived 
from Brompton, bringing the trunks and bandboxes of the emi- 
grants from that village, and with them the old piano Amelia 
would have it up in her sitting-room, a neat little apartment on 
the second fioor, adjoining her father’s chamber and where the 
old gentleman sate commonly of evenings 

When the men appeared, then, bearing this old music-box, and 
Amelia gave orders that it should be placed in the chamber afore- 
said, Dobbin was quite elated ‘I’m glad you’ve kept it,’ he said 
xn a very sentimental manner ‘I was afraid you didn’t care 
about it ’ 

‘I value it more than anything I have m the world/ saadf 
Amelia 

^ Do you, Amelia^’ cried the Major The fact was, as he had 
bought it himself, though he never said anything about it, it never' 
entered into his head to suppose that Emmy should think anybody 
el^ was the purchaser, and as a matter of course he fancied tha§ 
she knew the gift came from him ‘ Do you, Amelia ’ he said ; 
and the question, the great question of all, was trembling on his 
lips, when Emmy replied 

‘ Gan I do otherwise *2 — did not he give it me ^ ’ 

‘ I did 3 |ot know,’ said poor old Dob, and his countenance felL 
Emmy did not note the circumstance at the time, nor take im- 
mediate heed of the very dismal expression which honest Dobbin’s 
countenance assumed , but she thought of it afterwards And 
then it struck her, ^th inexpressible pam and mortification too, 
that it was William who was the giver of the piano , and nob 
George, as she had fancied It was not George’s gift , the only 
one which she had received from her lover, as she thought — the 
thmg she had cherished beyond ail others — ^her dearest relic and 
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prize She had spoken to it about George , played his favourite 
aixs upon it sate for long evening hours, touching, to the best of 
her simple art, melancholy harmonies on the keys, and weeping 
over them in silence It was not George^s relic It was valueless 
now The next time that old Sedley asked her to play, she said 
it was shockingly out of tune, that she had a headache, that she 
couldn’t play 

Then, according to her custom, she rebuked herself for her 
pettishness and ingratitude, and determined to make a reparation 
to honest William for the slight she had not expressed to him, but 
had felt for his piano A few days afterwards, as they were seated 
in the drawing-room, where Jos had fallen asleep with great 
comfort after dinner, Amelia said with rather a faltering voice to 
Major Dobbin, — ‘ I have to beg youi pardon for something ’ 

^ About what ^ ’ said he 

‘ About — about that little square piano I never thanked you 
for it when you gave it me , many, many years ago, before I was 
married I thought somebody else had given it Thank you, 
William ’ She held out her hand ; but the poor little woman’s 
heart was bleeding , and as for her eyes, of course they v ere at 
their work 

But William could hold no more ^ Amelia, Amelia/ he said, 

^ I did buy it for you I loved you then as I do now I must 
tell yon I think I loved you from the first minute that I saw 
you, when George brought me to your house, to show me the 
Amelia whom he was engaged to You were but a girl, in white, 
with large iinglets , you came down singing — do you rememberjjr 
— and we went to Yauxhall Since then I have thought of but 
one woman in the world, and that was you I think there is no 
hour of the day has passed for twelve years that I haven’t thought 
of you I came to tell you this before I went to India, but ygu 
did not care, and I hadn’t the heart to speak You did not care 
whether I stayed or went ’ 

^ I was very unixrateful,’ Amelia said 

^Ko, only indifferent,’ Dobbin continued, desperately ‘I 
have nothing to make a woman to be otherwise I Ignow what 
you are feeling now You are hurt m your heart at that discoveiy 
about the piano , and that it came from me and not from George 
I forgot, or I should never have spoken of it so It is for me to 
ask your pardon for being a fool for a moment, and thinking that 
years of constancy and devotion might have pleaded with you ’ 

^ It IS you who are cruel now,’ Amelia said with some spirit 
‘ George is my husband, here and m heaven How could I love 
any other but him % I am his now as when you first saw me, dear 
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Wiiliain It was lie who tuhl me huw crooci and generous joii 
were^ and. who taught me to love j on as a brother H<ive you not 
been everything to me and my hoy ? Oui «iearest, truest, kindest 
friend and protector 3 Had you come a few months sooner, perhaps 
you might ha\e spared me that — that dreadful parting Oh, it 
nearly killed** me, Wilham — but you didn t come, though I wished 
and pra> ed for you to come, and "they took him too awa^ from me 
Isn’t he a noble boy, William Be ins fnend stiii, and mine’ — 
and here her voice broke, and she hid her face on his shoulder 

The Major folded his arms round her, holding her to him as if 
she was a child, and kissed her head ^ I w ill not change, dear 
Amelia,’ he said ‘ I ask for no more than t our love I think I 
would not have it otherwise Only let me stay near yon, and see 
you often ’ 

* Yes, often,’ Amelia said And so William wms at liberty to 
look and > long as the poor boy at school who has no money may 
sigh after the contents of the tart-woman’s t^ay 


CHAPTEE LX 

IlETTJR^S TO THE GENTEEL WOKLD 

GOD fortune now begins to smile up^i^ 
Amelia We are glad to get her od^ 
of that low sphere in which she 
been creeping hitherto, and 
duce her mto a polite circle , not 
so grand and refined as that fc' 
which our other female fnei^ 
Mrs Becky, has appeared, 
still having no small preten^ote 
to gentility and fashion Jorfs 
friends were all from the thnie 
presidencies, and his new bouse 
was in the comfortable Angfo- 
Indian district of which Moira 
Place IS the centre Mmto Square, 
Great Clive Street, W arren Street, 
Hastmgs Street, Ochterlony Place, Plassy Square, Assaye Terrace 
(‘Gardens ’ was a felicitous word not applied to stucco houses with 
asphalte terraces in fiont, so eaily as 1827) — who does not know 
these respectable abodes of the retired Indian aristociacy, and the 
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quarter which Mr Wenham calls the Black Hole, in a word 
Jos’s position in life was not grand enough to entitle him to a 
house m Moira Place, where none can liye but retired Members of 
Council, and partners of Indian firms (who break after having 
settled a hundred thousand pounds on their wives, and retire into 
comparative penury to a country place and four thousand a year) 
he engaged a comfortable house of a second- or third-rate order m 
Gillespie Street, purchasing the carpets, costly mirrors, and hand- 
some and appropriate planned furniture by Seddons, from the 
assignees of Mr Scape, lately admitted partner into the great 
Calcutta house of Fogle, Fake, and Cracksman, in which poor 
Scape had embarked seventy thousand pounds, the earnings of a 
long and honourable life, taking Fake’s place, who retired to a 
princely Park in Sussex — (the Fogles have been long out of the 
firm, and Sir Horace Fogle is about to be raised to the peerage as 
Baron Bandana) — admitted, I say, partner into the great agency 
house of Fogle and Fake two years before it failed for a million, 
and plunged half the Indian pubhc into misery and ruin 

Scape, ruined, honest, and broken-hearted at sixty-five years of 
age, went out to Calcutta to wind up the affairs of the house 
Walter Scape was withdrawn from Eton, and put into a merchant’s 
house Florence Scape, Fanny Scape, and their mother faded 
away to Boulogne, and will be heard of no more To be brief, 
Jos stepped in and bought their carpets and sideboards, and 
admired himself in the miirors which had reflected their kind 
handsome faces The Scape tradesmen, all honourably paid, left 
their cards, and were eager to supply the new household Tift 
large men m white waistcoats, who waited at Scape’s dinners, 
greengrocers, bank-porters, and milkmen in their private capacity, 
left their addresses, and ingratiated themselves with the butler 
Mr Chummy, the chimney-purifier, who had swep the last tlu^ee 
families, tried to coax the butler and the boy under him^^Vhose 
duty it was to go out covered with buttons and with stnrpes down 
his trousers, for the protection of Mrs Amelia whene /er she chose 
to walk abroad. 

It was a modest establishment The butler was <Jos’s valet 
also, and never was more drunk than a butler ri a smajl family 
should be who has a proper regard for his master’s wine Emmy 
was supplied with a maid, grown on Sir William Dobbin’s suburban 
estate, a good girl, whose kindness and huiSllity disarmed Mrs 
Osborne, who was at first terrified at the idea of having a servant 
to wait upon herself, who did not m the least know how to use 
one, and who always spoke to domestics with the most reverential 
politeness But this maid was very useful in* the family, m 
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dexterously tending old Mr Sedley, who kept almost entirely to 
his own quarter of the house, and never mixed in any of the gay 
doings which took place there 

llTumbers of people came to see Mrs Osborne Lady I>obbin 
and daughters were delighted at her change of fortune, and waited 
upon her Osborne from Russell Square came in her grand 

chariot with the flaming hammercloth emblazoned with the Leeds 
arms Jos was reported to be immensely rich Old Osborne had 
no objection that Georgy should mhent his uncle’s property as well 
as his own ‘ Damn it, we vull make a man of the feller,’ he said , 

‘ and I’ll see him in Parliament before I die You may go and 
see his mother. Miss O , though I’ll never set eyes on her ’ and 
Miss Osborne came Emmy, you may be sure, was very glad to 
see her, and so be brought nearer to George That young fellow 
was allowed to come much more frequently than before to visit 
his mother He dined once or twice a week in Gillespie Street, 
and bullied the servants and his relations there, just as he did m 
Russell Square 

He was always respectful to Major Dobbin, however, and more 
modest in his demeanour when that gentleman was present He 
was a clever lad, and afraid of the Major George could not help 
admiring his friend’s simplicity, his good- humour, his various 
learning quietly imparted, his general love of truth and justice 
He had met no such man as yet m the course of his experience, 
and he had an instinctive liking for a gentleman He hung fondly 
by his godfather’s side , and it was his delight to walk in the 
Parks and hear Dobbin talk William told George about his 
father, about India and Waterloo, about everything but himself 
When George was more than usually pert and conceited, the 
Majoi made jokes at him, which Mrs Osborne thought very 
cruel One day, taking him to the play, and the boy declining 
to go into the pit because it was vulgar, the Major took him to 
the boxes, left him there, and went down himself to the pit He 
had not been seated there very long, before he felt an arm thrust 
under his, and a dandy little hand in a kid-glove squeezing his 
arm George had seen the absurdity of his ways, and come down 
from t^e upper region A tender laugh of benevolence lighted up 
old Dobbin’s face and eyes as he looked at the repentant little 
prodigal He loved the boy, as he did everything that belonged to 
Amelia How charmed she was when she heard of this instance 
of George’s goodness ^ Her eyes looked more kmdly on Dobbin 
than they ever had done She blushed, he thought, after looking 
at him so 

Georgy never tired of his praises of the Major to his mother 
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‘ I like him^ mamma, because lie knows such, lots of things , and 
he ain’t like old Veal, who is always bragging and using such long 
words, don’t you know 'i The chaps call him Longtail ” at school 
I gave him the name , ain’t it capital ? But Dob reads Latin like 
English, and French and that , and when we go out together he 
tells me stories about my papa, and never about himself, though 
I heard Colonel Buckler, at grandpapa’s, say that he was one of 
the bravest officers m the army, and had distinguished himself 
ever so much Crandpapa was quite surpiised, and said, “ That 
feller^ v-hy, I didn’t think he could say Bo to a goose” — but I 
know he couldf couldn’t he, mamma *2 ’ 

Emmy laughed she thought it was very likely the Major could 
do thus much 

If there w<is a sincere liking between George and the Major, 
it must be confessed that between the boy and his uncle no great 
love existed George had got a way of blowing out his cheeks, 
and putting his hands in his waistcoat pockets, and saying, ^ God 
bless my soul, you don’t say so,’ so exactly after the fashion of old 
Jos, that it was impossible to refrain from laughter The servants 
would explode at dinner if the lad, asking for something which 
wasn’t at table, put on that countenance and used that favourite 
phrase Even Dobbin would shoot out a sudden peal at the boy’s 
mimicry If George did not mimic his uncle to his face, it was 
^nly by Dobbin’s rebukes and Amelia’s terrified entreaties that the 
tetle scapegrace was induced to desist And the worthy civilian 
ibeing haunted by a dim consciousness that the lad thought him 
an ass, and was inchned to turn him into ridicule, used to b^ 
extremely timorous and, of course, doubly pompous and dignified 
in the presence of Master Georgy When it was announced that 
the young gentleman was expected in Gillespie Street to dine with 
his mother, Mr Jos commonly found that he had an engagement 
at the Club Perhaps nobody was much grieved at his absence 
On those days Mr Sedley would commonly be induced to come 
out from his place of refuge in the upper stones , and there would 
be a small family party, whereof Major Dobbin pretty generally 
formed one He was the amz de la maison , old Sedle^’s fiiend, 
Emmy’s friend, Georgy’s friend, J os’s counsel and adviser ‘ Pie 
might almost as well be at Madras foi anything we see of him,’ 
Miss Ann Dobbin remarked, at Camberwell Ah f Miss Ann, did 
it not strike you that it was not you whorUf^the Major wanted 
to marry *2 

Joseph Sedley, then, led a life of dignified otiosity such as 
became a person of his eminence His very first point, of course, 
was to become a member of the Oriental Club ^here he spent 
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his momiTigs in tlae company of his brother Indians, where he dined, 
or whence he brought home men to dine 

Amelia had to receive and entertain these gentlemen and their 
ladies From these she heard how soon Smith would be in Council , 
how many lacs Jones had brought home with him , how Thomson's 
house in London had refused the bills drawn by Thomson, Kibob- 
jee and Co , the Bombay house, and how it was thought the 
Calcutta house must go too how very imprudent, to say the least 
of it, Mrs Brown’s conduct (wife of Brown of the Ahmednuggar 
Irregulars) had been with young Swankey of the Body Guard, 
sitting up with him on deck until all hours, and losing themselves 
as they were riding out at the Cape , how Mrs Hardyman had 
had out her thirteen sisters, daughters of a country curate, the 
Rev Felix Rabbits, and married eleven of them, seven high up 
in the service how Hornby was wild because his wife would stay 
m Europe, and Ti otter was appointed Collector at Ummerapoora 
This and similar talk took place, at the grand dinners all round 
They had the same conversation , the same silver dishes , the same 
saddles of mutton, boiled turkeys, and entries Politics set in a 
short time after dessert, when the ladies retired upstairs and talked 
about their complaints and their children 

Mutate normne^ it is all the same Don’t the barristers’ wives 
talk about Oircmf? — don’t the soldiers’ ladies gossip about the 
Regiment *2 — don’t the clergymen’s ladies discourse about Sunday 
Schools, and who takes whose duty *2 — don’t the very greatest 
ladies of all talk about that small chque of persons to whom they 
'belong, — and why shall our Indian friends not have their own 
conversation 1 — only I admit it is slow for the laymen whose fate 
it sometimes is to sit by and hsten 

Before long Emmy had a visitmg-book, and was driving about 
pegularly in a carnage, calling upon Lady Bludyer (wife of Major- 
General Sir Roger Bludyer, K C B , Bengal Army) , Lady Huff, 
wife of Sir G Huff, Bombay ditto, Mrs Pice, the lady of Pice 
the Director, etc We are not long in using ourselves to changes 
in life That carriage came round to Gillespie Street every day 
that but‘tt)ny boy sprang up and down from the box with Emmy’s 
and J<?«’s visiting-cards , at stated hours Emmy and the carriage 
went for Jos to the Club, and took him an airing , or, putting old 
Sedley into the vehicle, she drove the old man round the Regent’s 
Paik The lady’s^naid and the chariot, the visitmg-book and the 
buttony page, became soon as familiar to Amelia as the humble 
routine of Brompton She accommodated herself to one as to the 
other If Fate had ordained that she should be a duchess, she 
would even hS-ve done that duty too She was voted, in Jos’s 
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female society, rather a pleasing young person — not much in her, 
hut pleasing, and that sort of thing 

The men, as usual, liked her artless kindness and simple refined 
demeanour The gallant young Indian dandies at home on fui lough 
— immense dandies these — chained and moustached — driving in 
tearing cabs, the pillars of the theatres, living at ‘Wei’t End hotels, 
— nevertheless admired Mrs Osborne, liked to bow to her carnage 



in the Park, and to be admitted to have the honour tof paying 
her a morning visit Swankey of the Body Gruard himself, that 
dangerous youth, and the greatest buck of all the Indian army 
nov5^ on leave, was one day discovered by Major Dobbin 
with Amelia, and describing the sport of pig-s^icking to her with 

great humour and eloquence and he spoke afterwaids of a d d 

King’s officer that’s al-w ays hanging about the house — a long, thin, 
queer-looking oldish fellow — a dry fellow, though, that took the 
shine out of a man m the talking Ime * 
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Had the Major possessed a little more personal vanity he would 
have been jealous of so dangerous a young buck as that fascinating 
Bengal Captain But Dobbin was of too simple and generous a 
nature to have any doubts about Amelia He was glad that the 
young men should pay her respect and that others should admire 
her Ever smce her womanhood almost, had she not been persecuted 
and undervalued '2 It pleased him to see how kindness brought 
out her good qualities, and how her spirits gently rose with her 
prosperity Any person who appreciated her paid a compliment 
to the Major's good judgment — that is, if a man may be said 
to have good judgment who is under the influence of Love’s 
delusion 

After Jos went to Court, which we may he sure he did as a 
loyal subject of his Sovereign (showing himself in his full Court 
suit at the Club, whither Dobbm came to fetch him in a very 
shabby old uniform)^ he who had always been a staunch Loyalist 
and admirer of George IV became such a tremendous Tory and 
pillar of the State, that he was for having Amelia to go to 
a drawing-room too He somehow had worked himself up 
to believe that he was implicated m the maintenance of the 
pnbhc welfare, and that the Sovereign would not be happy unless 
Jos Sedley and his family appeared to rally round him at St 
J ames's 

Emmy laughed ^ Shall I wear the family diamonds, JosV 
she said 

^ I wish you would let me buy you some,’ thought the Major 
I should like to see any that were too good for you ’ 
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CHAPTER LXI 

m WHICH TWO LIGHTS ABE PXJT OUT 

r 

HERE came a day when the round of 
decorous pleasures and solemn gaieties 
m which Mr Jos Sedley’s family 
indulged, was interrupted by an 
event which happens in most 
houses As you ascend the stair- 
case of your house from the draw- 
ing- towards the bed-room floors, 
you may have remarked a little 
arch m the wall right before you, 
which at once gives light to the 
stair which leads from the second 
story to the third (where the 
nursery and servants' chambers 
commonly are), and serves for another purpose of utility, of which 
the undertaker's men can give you a notion They rest the coflSns 
upon that arch, or pass them through it so as not to disturb 
in any unseemly manner the cold tenant slumbering within the 
black arch. 

That second-floor arch in a London house, looking up and down 
the well of the staircase, and commanding the mam thoroughfafS^ 
by which the mhabitants are passing , by which cook lurks down 
before dayhght to scour her pots and pans m the kitchen, by 
which young master stealthily ascends, having left his boots in the 
hall, and let himself in after dawn from a jolly night at the Club , 
down which miss comes rustlmg m fresh ribbons and spreading 
mushns, brilliant and beautiful, and prepared for conquest and the 
ball , or Master Tommy slides, preferring the banisters for a mode 
of conveyance, and disdaining danger and the stair , down which 
the mother is fondly carried smiling m her strong husb^nd^s arms, 
as he steps steadily step by step, and followed by the monthly 
nurse, on the day when the medic^ man has pronounced that the 
charming patient may go downstairs , up which John lurks to bed 
yawning, with a sputtering tallow-candle, and to gather up before 
sunrise the boots which are awaiting him in the passages , — that 
stair, up or down which babies are earned, old people are helped, 
guests are marshalled to the ball, the parson walks to the christen- 
ing, the doctor to the sick-room, and the undertaker’s men to the 
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upper floor — what a memento of Life, Death, and Vanity it is — 
that arch and stair — if you choose to consider it, and sit on the 
landing, looking up and down the well i The doctor will come up 
to us too for the last time there, my friend m motley. The nurse 
will look m at the curtains, and you take no notice — and then she 
will fling op^n the windows for a little, and let m the air Then 
they will puli down all the front hlinds of the house and live in 
the back rooms — ^then they will send for the lawyer and other 
men in black, etc — ^Your comedy and mme will have been played 
then, and we shall be removed, oh how far from the trumpets, and 
the shouting, and the posture-makmg * If we are gentlefolks they 
will put hatchments over our late domicile, with gilt cherubim, 
and mottoes statmg that there is ‘ Quiet m Heaven ^ Your son 
will new furnish the house, or perhaps let it and go into a more 
modem quarter , your name will be among the * Members 
Deceased,’ m the hsts of your clubs next year However much 
you may be mourned, your widow will like to have her weeds 
neatly made — the cook will send or come up to ask about dinner 
— the survivors will soon bear to look at your picture over the 
mantelpiece, which will presently be deposed from the place of 
honour, to make way for the portrait of the son who reigns 

Which of the dead are most tenderly and passionately deplored ? 
Those who loved the survivors the least, I believe The death of 
a child occasions a passion of grief and frantic tears, such as your 
end, brother reader, will never inspire The death of an mfant 
which scarce knew you, which a week’s absence from you would 
-4taTe caused to forget you, will strike you down more than the 
loss of your closest friend, or your first-bom son — a man grown 
like yourself, with children of his own We may be harsh and 
stern with Judah and Simeon — our love and pity gush out for 
Benjamin, the little one And if you are old, as some reader of 
this may be or shall be — old and nch, or old and poor — you may 
one day be thinking for yourself — ‘These people are very good 
round about me , but they won’t grieve too much when I am gone 
I am very rich, and they want my inheritance — or very poor, and 
they are ^ired of supporting me ’ 

The^ period of mourning for Mrs Sedley’s death was only just 
concluded, and Jos scarcely had had time to cast off his black and 
appear in the splendid waistcoats which he loved, when it became 
evident to those €tbout Mr Sedley, that another event was at 
hand, and that the old man was about to go seek for his wife in 
the dark land whither she had preceded him ‘ The state of my 
father’s health,’ Jos Sedley solemnly remarked at the Club, ‘pre- 
vents me from^giving my lar^e parties this season but if you will 
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come in quietly at half-past six, Chutney, my boy, and take a 
homely dinner with one or two of the old set — I shall be always 
glad to see you ^ So Jos and his acquaintances dined and drank 
their claret among themselves m silence , whilst the sands of life 
were runmng out in the old man’s glass upstairs The velvet- 
footed butler brought them their wine , and they conpiposed then> 
belves to a rubber after dmner at which Major Dobbin would 
sometimes come and take a hand and Mrs Osborne would 
occasionally descend^ when her patient above was settled for the 
night, and had commenced one of those lightly troubled slumbers 
which visit the pillow of old age 

The old man clung to his daughter during this sickness He 
would take his broths and medicines from scarcely any other hand 
To tend him became almost the sole business of her life Her 
bed was placed close by the door which opened into his chambei, 
and she was alive at the slightest noise or disturbance from the 
eoncii of the querulous invalid Though, to do him justice, he 
lay awake many an hour, silent and without stirring, unwilling to 
awaken his kind and vigilant nurse 

He loved his daughter with more fondness now, perhaps, than 
ever he had done since the days of her childhood In the dis- 
charge of gentle offices and kind filial duties, this simple oreattire 
shone most especially ^ She walks mto the room as silently as a 
sunbeam,’ Mr Dobbin thought, as he saw her passing in and out 
from her father’s room , a cheerful sweetness lighting up her face 
as she moved to and fro, graceful and noiseless When women 
are brooding over their children, or busied m a sick-room, who, 
has not seen in their faces those sweet angelic beams of love 
and pity *2 

A secret fend of some years’ standmg was thus healed and 
with a tacit reconciliation In these last hours, and touched by 
her love and goodness, the old man forgot all his giief against 
her, and wrongs which he and his wife had many a long night 
debated how she had given up everything for her boy how she 
was careless of her parents in their old age and misfortune, and 
only thought of the child how absurdly and foolishly, ijjppiously 
indeed, she took on, when George was removed from her Old 
Sediey forgot these charges as he was making up his last account, 
and did justice to the gentle and imcomplammg little martyr 
One night when she stole mto his room, she #ound him awake, 
when the broken old man made his confession ‘ Oh, Emmy, I’ve 
been thinking we were very unkind and unjust to you,’ be said, 
and put out his cold and feeble hand to her She knelt down and 
prayed by his bedside, as he did too, having stjM hold of bei 
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hand When our turn comeSj fnend, may "we have such company 
in our pra;>ers 

Perhaps as he was lying awake then, his life may have passed 
before him^ — his early hopeful struggles, his manly successes and 
prosperity, his downfall in his declming years, and his present 
helpless condition — no chance of revenge against Fortune, which 
had had the Better of him — neither name nor money to bequeath — 
a spent"Out, bootless life of defeat and disappointment, and the 
end here ’ Which, I wonder, brother reader, is the better lot, to 
die prosperous and famous, or poor and disappointed To have. 



and to be forced to yield , or to sink out of life, having played and 
lost the game ^ That must be a strange feeling, when a day of 
our life comes and we say, ‘ To-morrow^ success or failure won't 
matter much and the sun will rise, and all the myriads of man- 
kind go t? their work or their pleasure as usual, but I shall be out 
of the ttirmoil ' 

So there came one morning and sunrise, when all the world got 
up and set about i^^ various works and pleasures, with the excep- 
tion of old John Sedley, who was not to fight with fortune, or to 
hope or scheme any more hut to go and take up a quiet and 
utterly unknown residence m a chuichyard at Brompton by the 
side of his old jvife 
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Major Dobbin, Jos, and Georgy followed his remains to the 
grave, in a black-cloth coach Jos came on purpose from the Star 
and Garter at Richmond, whither he retreated after the deplorable 
event* He did not caie to remain in the house, with the — ^under 
the circumstances, you understand But Emmy stayed and did 
her duty as usual She was bowed down by no especial grief, and 
rather solemn than sorrowful She prayed that her own end might 
be as calm and painless, and thought with trust and reverence of 
the words which she had heard from her father during his illness, 
indicative of his faith, his resignation, and his future hope 

Yes, I think that will be the better ending of the two, after 
all Suppose you are particularly rich and well-to-do, and say on 
that last day, ^ I am veiy rich , I am tolerably well known , I 
have lived all my life in the best society, and, thank Heaven, come 
of a most respectable family I have served my King and country 
with honour I was in Parliament for several years, where, I may 
say, my speeches were listened to, and pretty well received I 
don’t owe any man a shilling on the contrary, I lent my old 
college friend, Jack Lazarus, fifty pounds, for which my executors 
will not press him I leave my daughters with ten thousand 
pounds apiece — very good portions for girls I bequeath my plate 
and furnituie, my house m Baker Street, with a handsome jointure, 
to my widow for her life , and my landed property, besides money 
in the funds, and my cellar of well-selected wine m Baker Street, 

' to my son I leave twenty pound a year to my valet , and I defy 
any man after I am gone to find anything against my character ’ 
Or suppose, on the other hand, your swan sings qmte a difierer^ 
sort of dirge, and you say, ‘ I am a poor, blighted, disappointed old 
fellow, and have made an utter failure through life I was not 
endowed either with brains or with good fortune and confess that 
I have committed a hundred mistakes and blunders I own to 
having forgotten my duty many a time I can’t pay what I owe 
On my last bed I lie utterly helpless and humble and I pray 
forgiveness for my weakness, and throw myself with a contrite 
heart at the feet of the Divine Mercy ’ Which of these two 
speeches, think you, would be the best oration for your own 
funeral ? Old Sedley made the last , and in that humble frame of 
mind, and holding by the hand of his daughter, life and disappoint- 
ment and vanity sank away from under him 

^ You see,’ said old Osborne to George, ^wnat comes of merit 
and industry, and judicious speculations, and that Look at me 
and niy banker’s account Look at your poor grandfather, Sedley, 
and his failure And yet he was a better man tjian I was, this 
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day twenty years — a better man, I should say, by ten thousand 
pound ’ 

Beyond these people and Mr Clapp’s family, who came over 
from Brompton to pay a visit of condolence, not a single soul alive 
ever cared a penny piece about old John Sedley, or remembered 
the existence such a person 

When old Osborne first heard from his friend Colonel Buckler 
(as little Geoigy has already informed us) how distinguished an 
ofticer Major Dobbin was, he exhibited a great deal of scornful 
incredulity, and expressed his surprise how ever such a feller as 
that should possess either brains or reputation But he heard of 
the Major’s fame from various members of his society Sir William 
Dobbin had a great opinion of his son, and narrated many stones 
illustrative of the Major’s learning, valour, and estimation in the 
world’s opmion Einally, his name appeared in the hsts of one or 
two great parties of the nobility , and this circumstance had a 
prodigious efiect upon the old aristocrat of Bussell Square 

The Major’s position, as guardian to Georgy, whose possession^ 
had been ceded to his grandfather, rendered some meetings between 
the two gentlemen inevitable , and it was in one of these that old 
Osborne, a keen man of business, looking into the Major’s accounts 
with his ward and the boy’s mother, got a hint which staggered 
him very much, and at once pained and pleased him, that it was 
out of William Dobbin’s own pocket that a part of the fimd had 
been supplied upon which the poor widow and the child had’ 
subsisted 

When pressed upon the point, Dobbin, who could not tell hes, 
blushed and stammered a good deal, and finally confessed ‘ The 
marriage,’ he said (at which his interlocutor’s face grew dark), 

‘ was very much my doing I thought my poor friend had gone 
sjj far, that retreat from his engagement would have been dishonour 
to him, and death to Mrs Osborne , and I could do no less, when 
she was left without resources, than give what money I could 
spare to maintain her ’ 

'Major D Mr Osborne said, looking hard at him, and turning 
very redp;fcoo — 'you did me a great injury, but give me leave 
to tell^ou, sir, you are an honest feller There’s my hand, sir, 
though I little thought that my fiesh and blood was a-living on 
you , ’ and the pair shook hands, with great confusion on Major 
Dobbin’s part, thue> found out in his act of charitable hypocrisy 

He strove to soften the old man, and reconcile him towards his 
son’s memory ' He was such a noble fellow,’ he said, ' that all of 
us loved him, and would have done anything for him I, as a 
young man in* those days, was flattered beyond measure by his 
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preference for me ^ and was more pleased to be seen in bis company 
than m that of the Commander-m-Chief I nevei saw bis equal 
for pluck and daring", and all the qualities of a soldier , ’ and 
Dobbin told the old father as many stones as he could remember 
regardmg the gallantry and achievements of his son ‘ And Georgy 
IS so like him/ the Major added ^ 

^He’s so like him that he makes me tremble sometimes/ the 
grandfather said 

On one or two evenings the Major came to dine with Mr 
Osborne (it was during the time of the sickness of Mr Sedley), 
and as the two sate together m the evening after dinner all their 
talk was about the departed hero The father boasted about him 
accordmg to his wont, glorifying himself in recounting his son’s 
feats and gallantry, but his mood was at any rate better and more 
charitable than that in which he had been disposed until now to 
regard the poor fellow , and the Christian heart of the kind Major 
was pleased at these symptoms of returning peace and good-will 
On the second evening old Osborne called Dobbin, William, just 
as he used to do at the time when Dobbin and George were boys 
together and the honest gentleman was affected by that mark of 
reconciliation 

On the next day at breakfast, when Miss Osborne, with the 
asperity of her age and character, ventured to make some remark 
reffecting slightingly upon the Major’s appearance or behaviour — 
the master of the house interrupted her ‘You’d have been glad 
enough to git him for yourself, Miss O But them grapes are sour 
Ha * ha ^ Major William is a fine feller ’ 

‘That he is, grandpapa,’ said Georgy, approvingly and going 
up close to the old gentleman, he took a hold of his large grey 
whiskers, and laughed in his face good-humouredly and kissed him 
And he told the story at night to his mother who fully agreejJ 
with the boy ‘ Indeed he is,’ she said ‘ Your dear father always 
said so He is one of the best and most upright of men ’ Dobbin 
happened to drop m very soon after this conversation, which made 
Amelia blush perhaps and the young scapegrace increased the 
confusion by telling Dobbin the other part of the story ‘ I say. 
Dob,’ he said, ‘ there’s such an uncommon nice girl wants tq^ marry 
you She’s plenty of tin she wears a front and she scolds the 
servants from morning till night ’ ‘ Who is it ’ asked Dobbin 

‘ It’s Aunt O / the boy answered ‘ Grandpapa said so And 
I say, Dob, how prime it would he to have you for my uncle ’ ’ 
Old Sedley’s quavering voice fi-om the next room at this moment 
weakly called for Amelia, and the laughing ended 

That old Osborne’s mind was changing was preity clear He 
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asked George about bis uncle sometimes, and laughed at the boy^s 
imitation of the way in which Jos said God bless my soul,^ and 
gobbled his soup Then he said, ‘ It’s not respectful, sir, of you 
younkers to be mutating of your relations Miss O , when you go 
out a-dnving to-day, leave my card upon Mr Sedley, do you hear 
There’s no quai^rel betwigst me and him anyhow ’ 

The card was returned, and Jos and the Major were asked to 
dinner, — to a dinner the most splendid and stupid that perhaps 
ever Mr Osboine gave , every inch of the family plate was ex- 
hibited, and the best company was asked IVIr Sedley took down 
Miss O to dinner, and she was veiy gracious to him , whereas she 
hardly spoke to the Major, who sate apart from her, and by the 
side of Mr Osborne, very timid Jos said, with great solemnity, 
it was the best clear turtle-soup he had ever tasted m his life , and 
asked Mr Osborne where he got his Madeira % 

‘It IS some of Sedley’s wine/ whispered the butler to his 
master ‘ Pve had it a long time, and paid a good figure for it, 
too/ Mr Osborne said aloud to his guest and then whispered to 
his right-hand neighbour how he had got it ‘ at the old chap’s 
sale ^ 

More than once he asked the Major about — about Mrs George 
Osborne — a theme on which the Major could he very eloquent 
when he chose. He told Mr Osborne of her sufferings — of her 
passionate attachment to her husband, whose memory she wor- 
shipped still — of the tender and dutiful manner in which she had 
supported her parents, and given up her boy, when it seemed to 
her duty to do so ‘You don’t know what she endured, sir/ 
said honest Dobbin, with a tremor in his voice , ‘ and I hope and 
trust you will be reconciled to her If she took your son away 
from you, she gave hers to you , and however much you loved 
your George, depend on it she loved hers ten times more ’ 

‘ By God, you are a good feller, sir,’ was all Mr Osborne said 
It had never struck him that the widow would feel any pam at 
parting with the boy, or that his having a fine fortune could grieve 
her A reconciliation was announced as speedy and inevitable, 
and Amel]^’s heart already began to beat at the notion of the 
awful meeting with George’s father 

It was never, however, destined to take place Old Sedley’s 
lingering illness and death supervened, after which a meeting was 
for some time impos.^ible That catastrophe and other events may 
have worked upon Mr Osborne He was much shaken of late, 
and aged, and his mind was working inwardly He had sent for 
his lawyeis, and probably changed something in his will The 
medical man who looked in, pronounced him shakj^, agitated, and 
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talked of a little blood, and the seaside , but he took neither of 
these remedies 

One day when he should have come down to breakfast, his 
servant missing him, went mto his dressing-room, and found him 
lying at the foot of the dressing-table m a fit Miss Osborne was 
apprised ^ the doctors were sent for , Georgy stopped away from 
school , the bleeders and cuppers came Osborne partially regained 
cognisance , but never could speak again, though he tned dread- 
fully once or twice, and in four days he died The doctors went 
down, the undertaker’s men went up the stairs , and all the 
shutters were shut towards the garden m Russell Square Bullock 
rushed from the City in a hurry ^ How much money had he left 
to that boy? — ^not half, surely? Surely shaie and share alike 
between the three "2 ’ It was an agitating moment 

What was it that poor old man had tried once or twice in vain 
to say? I hope it was that he wanted to see Ameha, and be 
reconciled before he left the world to the dear and faithful wife 
of his son it was most likely that , for his will showed that the 
hatred which he had so long cherished had gone out of his heart 

They found in the pocket of his dressing-gown the letter with 
the great red seal, which George had written him from Waterloo 
He had looked at the other papers too, relative to his son, for the 
key of the box in which he kept them was also in his pocket, and 
it was found the seals and envelopes had been broken — ^very likely 
on the night before the seizure, when the butler had taken him 
tea into his study, and found him reading in the great red familv 
Bible 

When the will was opened, it was found that half the property 
was left to George, and the remamder between the two sisters 
Mr Bullock to continue, for their joint benefit, the affairs of the 
commercial house, or to go out, as he thought fit An annuity^of 
five hundred pounds, chargeable on George’s property, was left to 
his mother, ^ the widow of my beloved son, George Osborne,’ who 
was to resume the guardianship of the boy 

‘Major Wilham Dobbin, my beloved son’s friend,’ was appointed 
executor, ‘and as out of his kindness and bounty, anjji with his 
own private funds, he maintamed my grandson and ^ly son’s 
widow, when they were otherwise without means of support ’ (the 
testator went on to say), ‘ I hereby thank him heartily for his love 
and regard for them and beseech him to a<R;ept such a sum as 
may be sufiSlcient to purchase his commission as a Lieutenant- 
lyolonel, or to be disposed of in any way he may think fit ’ 

When Amelia heard that her father-m-law was reconciled to 
ler, her heart melted, and she was grateful for the fortune left to 
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her But when she heard how G-eorgy was restored to her, and 
knew how and by whom, and how it was WiHiam’s bounty that 
supported her in poverty, how it was Wiiliam who gave her her 
husband and her son — oh, then she sank on her knees, and prayed 
for blessings on that constant and kind heart she bowed down 
and humbled herself, and kissed the feet, as it vrere, of that 
beautiful and generous affection 

And gratitude was all that she had to pay back for such admirable 
devotion and benefits — only gratitude * If she thought of any 
other return, the image of George stood up out of the grave, and 
said, ^ You are mine, and mine only, now and for ever ^ 

William knew her feelings . had he not passed his whole life 
in divining them 

When the nature of Mr Osborne’s will became known to the 
world, it was edifying to remark how Mrs George Osborne rose 
m the estimation of the people forming her circle of acquaintance 
The servants of Jos’s estabhshment, who used to question her 
humble orders, and say they would ‘ ask master ’ whether or not 
they could obey, never thought now of that sort of appeal The 
cook forgot to sneer at her shabby old gowns (which, indeed, were 
quite eclipsed by that lady’s finery when she was dressed to go 
to church of a Sunday evening) , the others no longer grumbled at 
the sound of her bell, or delayed to answer that summons The 
coachman, who grumbled that his ’osses should be brought out, 
and his carriage made into an ’ospital for that old feller and Mrs 
, drove her with the utmost alacrity now, and trembhng lest 
he should be superseded by Mr Osborne’s coachman, asked * what 
them there Bussell Square coachmen knew about town, and whether 
they was fit to sit on a box before a lady ^ ’ J os’s friends, male 
and female, suddenly became interested about Emmy, and cards 
of condolence multiplied on her hall-table Jos himself, who had 
looked on her as a good-natured harmless pauper, to whom it was 
his duty to give victuals and shelter, paid her and the rich little 
boy, his nephew, the greatest respect—was anxious that she should 
have change and amusement after her troubles and trials, ‘poor 
dear girl ’ — and began to appear at the breakfast-table, and most 
particularly to ask how she would like to dispose of the day. 

In her capacity of guardian to Georgy, she, with the consent 
of the Major, her'^ fellow-trustee, begged Miss Osborne to live m 
the Russell Square house as long as ever she chose to dwell there , 
but that lady, with thanks, declared that she never could think 
of remaining alone in that melancholy mansion, and departed in 
deep mourning to Cheltenham, with a couple of her old domestics 
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Osborne’s death had subsided, Emmy found herself in the centre 
of a very genteel circle indeed ^ the members of which could not 
conceive that anybody belonging to it was not very lucky There 
was scarce one of the ladies that hadn’t a relation a peer, though 
the husband might be a drysalter in the City Some of the 
ladies were very blue and well mformed , reading Mrs Somerville, 
and frequenting the Royal Institution others were severe and 
Evangelical, and held by Exeter Hall Emmy, it must be owned, 
found herself entirely at a loss m the midst of their clavers, and 
suffered woefully on the one or two occasions in which she was 
compelled to accept Mrs Frederick Bullock’s hospitalities That 
lady persisted in patronising her, and determined most graciously 
to form her She found Amelia’s milliners for her, and regulated 
her household and her manners She drove over constantly from 
Roehampton, and entertained her fhend with faint fashionable 
fiddlefaddle and feeble Court shpslop Jos liked to hear it, but 
the Major used to go off“ growling at the appearance of this woman, 
with her twopenny gentility He went to sleep under Frederick 
Bullock’s bald head, after dinner, at one of the banker’s best 
parties (Fred was still anxious that the balance of the Osborne 
property should be transferred from Stumpy and Rowdy’s to them), 
and whilst Amelia, who did not know Latin, or who wrote the 
last crack article in the Edmhurgli^ and did not m the least 
deplore, or otherwise, Mr Peel’s late extraordinary tergiversation 
in the fatal Catholic Relief Bill, sate dumb amongst the ladies in 
the grand drawing-room, looking out upon velvet lawns, trim 
gravel walks, and glistening hothouses 

‘ She seems good-natured but insipid,’ said Mrs Rowdy , ' that 
Major seems to be particularly djpT%s ’ 

^ She wants ton sadly,’ said Mrs HoUyock ‘ My dear creature, 

you never will be able to form her ’ 

^She is dreadfully ignorant or mdifferent,’ said Mrs Glowry, 
with a voice as if from the grave, and a sad shake of the head and 
turban — asked her if she thought that it was in 1836, accord- 
ing to Mr Jowls, or in 1839, according to Mr Wapshot, that the 
Pope was to fall and she said, ‘^Poor Pope * I lirope not — 
What has he done ” ’ 

' She IS my brother’s widow, my dear friends,’ Mrs Frederick 
replied, ^ and as such I think we’re all bound to give her every 
attention and instruction on entering into tEe world You may 
fancy there can be no mercenary motives in those whose dzs- 
appoznfments are well known ’ 

‘That poor dear Mrs Bullock,’ said Rowdy to HoUyock, as 
they drove away together — ‘ she is always scheming and managing 
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She wants Mis Osborne's account to be taken from our house to 
hers — and the \^ay m which she coaxes that boy, and makes him 
sit by that blear-eyed little Rosa, is perfectly iidiculous ' 

wish Glowry was choked with her Man of Sin and her 
Battle of Axmageddon/ cried the other , and the carnage rolled 
away over Pij^tney Bridge 

But this sort of society was too cruelly genteel foi Emmy and 
all jumped for joy when a foreign tour was proposed 


CHAPTER LXII 

AM BHEIK 

E above every-day events had 
occurred, and a few weeks had 
passed, when, on one fine morning, 
Parliament being over, the summer 
advanced, and all the good com- 
pany in London about to qmt that 
city for their annual tour in search 
of pleasure or health, the Batavze^ 
steamboat left the Tower- stairs 
laden with a goodly company of 
English fugitives The quarter- 
deck awnings were up, and the 
benches and gangways crowded 
with scores of rosy children, bust- 
ling nursemaids, ladies in the prettiest pink bonnets and summer 
dresses, gentlemen in travelling -caps and linen jackets, whose 
mustachios had just begun to sprout for the ensuing tour, and 
stout trim old veterans with starched neckcloths and neat-brushed 
hats, such as have invaded Europe any time since the conclusion 
of the wa^ and carry the national Goddem into every city of the 
Continent The congregation of hat-boxes, and Bramah desks, 
and dressing-cases was prodigious There were jaunty young 
Cambridge men travelling with their tutor, and going for a read- 
ing excursion to ]Sr(»nenwerth or Komgswinter there were Irish 
gentlemen, with the most dashing whiskers and jewellery, talking 
about horses incessantly, and prodigiously polite to the young 
ladies on board, whom, on the contrary, the Cambridge lads and 
then pale-faced* tutor avoided with maiden coyness there were 
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old Pall Mall loungers bound for Ems and Wiesbaden, and a 
course of waters to clear off the dinners of the season, and a little 
roulette and trente-et-quarante to keep the excitement going 
there was old Methuselah, who had married his young wife, with 
Captain Papillon of the Guards holding her parasol and gmde- 
books there was young May, who was carrying ofiE: his bride on a 
pleasure tour (Mrs Winter that was, and who had been at school 
with May’s grandmother), there was Sir John and my lady with 
a dozen children, and corresponding nursemaids , and the great 
grandee Bareacres family that sate by themselves near the wheel, 
stared at everybody, and spoke to no one Their carnages, 
emblazoned with coronets, and heaped with shining imperials, 
were on the fore-deck, locked m with a dozen more such vehicles 
it was difficult to pass in and out amongst them and the poor 
inmates of the fore-cabin had scarcely any space for locomotion 
These consisted of a few magnificently attired gentlemen from 
Houndsditch, who brought their own provisions, and could have 
bought half the gay people m the grand saloon , a few honest 
fellows with mustachios and portfolios, who set to sketching before 
they had been half an hour on board , one or two French femmes 
de cTiamhre who began to be dreadfully ill by the time the boat 
had passed Greenwich , a groom or two who lounged m the neigh- 
bourhood of the horse-boxes under their charge, or leaned over the 
side by the paddle-wheels, and talked about who was good for the 
Leger, and what they stood to win or lose for the Goodwood Cup 

All the couriers, when they had done plunging about the ship, 
and had settled their various masters in the cabins or on 
deck, congregated together and began to chatter and smoke , the 
Hebrew gentlemen joining them and looking at the carriages 
There was Sir John’s great carnage that would hold thirteen 
people , my Lord Methuselah’s carriage, my Lord Bareacres’ 
chariot, britska, and fourgon, that anybody might pay for who 
liked It was a wonder how my lord got the ready money to 
pay for the expenses of the journey The Hebrew gentlemen 
knew how he got it They knew what money his lordship had 
in his pocket at that instant, and what interest he pai(J» for it, and 
who gave it him Finally there was a very neat, ^^andsome 
travelling carnage, about which the gentlemen speculated 

qui cette vorture said one gentleman-courier with a 

large morocco money-bag and earrings, to aCfOther with earrings 
and a large morocco money-bag 

^ C^est d K%Tsch je hense — -je Va% vu toute h Vheure — qm 
hrenozt des sangvwhes dans la votture^^ said the courier m a fine 
German French 
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Kirsch emerging presently from the neighbourhood of the hold, 
sphere he had been bellowing instructions intermingled with polyglot 
oaths to the ship’s men engaged m secreting the passengers’ 
luggage, came to give an account of himself to his brother inter- 
preters He informed them that the carriage belonged to a Habob 
from Calcutta and Jamaica, enormously nch, and with whom he 



was engajjped to travel , and at this moment a young gentleman 
who h^ been warned off the bridge between the paddle-boxes, 
and who had dropped thence on to the roof of Lord Methuselah’s 
carnage, from which he had made his way over other carriages 
and imperials untif he had clambered on to his own, descended 
thence and through the window into the body of the carriage, to 
the applause of the couriers looking on 

^ aliens avo%r une helle travel Monsieur George,’ said 

the cornier with a grin, as he lifted his gold-laced cap 
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« jy your French/ said the young gentleman, * where’s the 

biscuits, eh ^ ’ Whereupon, Kirsch answered him in the Enghsh 
language or m such an imitation of it as he could command, — for 
though he was familiar with all languages, Mr Kirsch was not 
acquainted with a single one, and spoke all with indifferent volu- 
bility and incorrectness 

The impeiious young gentleman who gobbled the biscuits (and 
indeed it was time to refresh himself, for he had breakfasted at 
Richmond full thiee hours before) was our young friend George 
Osborne Uncle Jos and his mamma were on the quarter-deck 
with a gentleman of whom they used to see a good deal, and the 
four were about to make a summer tour 

Jos was seated at that moment on deck under the awning, and 
pretty nearly opposite to the Earl of Bareacres and his family, 
whose proceedings absorbed the Bengalee almost entirely Both 
the noble couple looked rather younger than in the eventful year 
’15, when Jos remembered to have seen them at Brussels (indeed 
he always gave out in India that he was intimately acquamted 
with them) Lady Bareacres’ hair, which was then dark, was now 
a beautiful golden auburn, whereas Lord Bareacres’ whiskers, 
formerly red, were at present of a rich black with purple and 
green reflections m the hght But changed as they were, the 
movements of the noble pair occupied Jos’s mind entirely The 
presence of a lord fascinated him, and he could look at nothmg else 
^ Those people seem to interest you a good deal,’ said Dobbin, 
laughing and watching him Amelia too laughed She was in 
a straw bonnet with black ribbons, and otherwise dressed « 
mourning but the little bustle and hohday of the journey pleased 
and excited her, and she looked particidarly happy 

‘ What a heavenly day f ’ Emmy said, and added, with great 
originality, ^ I hope we shall have a calm passage ’ 

Jos waved his hand scornfully, glancing at the same time under 
Ills eyelids at the great folks opposite ^If you had made the 
voyages we have/ he said, ^you wouldn’t much care about the 
weather ’ But nevertheless, traveller as he was, he passed the 
night direfally sick m his carriage, where his courier tipnded him 
with brandy-and- water and every luxury 

In due time this happy party landed at the quays of Rotterdam, 
whence they were tiansported by another steamer to the city of 
Cologne Here the carriage and the family td^k to the shore, and 
Jos was not a little gratified to see his arrival announced in the 
Cologne newspapers as ^ Herr Graf Loid von Sedley nebst 
Begleitung aus London ’ He had his Court dress with him he 
had insisted that Dobbin should bring his regimental paraphernalia 
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he announced that it was his intention to be presented at some 
foreign Courts, and pay his respects to the Sovereigns of the 
countries which he honoured with a visit 

Wherever the party stopped, and an opportunity was offered, 
Mr Jos left his own card and the Major’s upon ‘Our Minister’ 
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It was ^ith great difficulty that he could be restrained from 
putting on his cocked-hat and tights to wait upon the English 
consul at the Eree City of Judenstadt, when that hospitable 
functionary asked oitr travellers to dinner He kept a journal of 
his voyage, and noted elaborately the defects or excellences of the 
various inns at which he put up, and of the wines and dishes of 
which he partook 

As for Emmy, she was veiy happy and pleased Dobbin used 
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to carry about for her ber stool and sketch-book, and admired the 
drawings of the good-natured little artist, as they never had been 
admired before She sate upon steamers^ decks and drew ciags 
and castles, or she mounted upon donkeys and ascended to ancient 
robber- towers, attended by her two azdes-de-camp^ Georgy and 
Dobbin She laughed, and the Major did too, at i^s droll figure 
on donkey-back, with his long legs touching the ground He was 
the mterpreter for the party, having a good military knowledge of 
the German language ^ and he and the delighted George fought the 
campaigns of the Rhine and the Palatinate In the course of a 
few weeks, and by assiduously conversing with Herr Ehrsch on the 
box of the carriage, Georgy made prodigious advance in the know- 
ledge of High Dutch, and could talk to hotel waiters and postillions 
m a way that charmed his mother, and amused his guardian 

Mr Jos did not much engage m the afternoon excursions of his 
fellow-travellers He slept a good deal after dinner, or basked in 
the arbours of the pleasant inn-gardens Pleasant Rhine gardens * 
Fair scenes of peace and sunshine — noble purple mountains, whose 
crests are reflected in the magnificent stream — who has ever seen 
you, that has not a grateful memory of those scenes of friendly 
repose and beauty To lay down the pen and even to think of 
that beautiful Rhineland makes one happy At this time of 
summer evening, the cows are trooping down from the hills, 
lowing and with their bells tinkling, to the old town, with its old 
moats, and gates, and spires, and chestnut trees, with long blue 
shadows stretching over the grass , the sky and the river below 
flame m crimson and gold , and the moon is already out, lookup 
pale towards the sunset The sun sinks behind the great castle- 
crested mountains, the night falls suddenly, the river grows darker 
and darker, lights quiver in it from the windows in the old 
ramparts, and twinkle peacefully m the villages under the hills qp 
the opposite shore 

So Jos used to go to sleep a good deal with his bandana over 
his face and be very comfortable, and read all the English news, 
and every word of Gahgnani's admirable newspaper (may the 
blessings of all Englishmen who have ever been abroad ijpst on the 
founders and proprietors of that piratical print ^), and whq|;her he 
woke or slept his friends did not very much miss him Yes, they 
were very happy They went to the opera often of evenings — to 
those snug, unassuming, dear old operas in tiie German towns, 
where the noblesse sits and cries and knits stockings on the one 
side, over against the bourgeoisie on the other , and His Trans- 
parency the Duke and his Transparent family, all very fat and 
good-natured, come and occupy the great box in the middle ^ and 
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the pit IS full of the most elegant slim-waisted ofBcers with straw- 
coloured mustachios, and twopence a day on full pay Here it was 
that Emmy found her delight, and was introduced for the first time 
to the wonders of Mozart and Cunarosa The Major’s musical 
taste has been before alluded to, and his performances on the flute 
commended ••But perhaps the chief pleasure he had in these 
operas was in watching Emmy’s rapture while hstemng to them 
A new world of love and beauty broke upon her when she was 
introduced to those divine compositions this lady had the keenest 
and finest sensibility, and how could she be mdifierent when she 
heard Mozart The tender parts of Don Juan awakened m her 
raptures so exquisite that she would ask herself when she went to 
say her prayers of a mght, whether it was not wicked to feel so 
much dehght as that with which ‘ Vedrai Carmo ’ and ^ Batti Batti ’ 
filled her gentle little bosom ? But the Major, whom she consulted 
upon this head, as her theological adviser (and who himself had a 
pious and reverent soul), said that, for his part, every beauty of 
art or nature made him tlaankful as well as happy , and that the 
pleasure to be had m listening to fine music, as in looking at the 
stars in the sky, or at a beautiful landscape or picture, was a 
benefit for which we might thank Heaven as smceiely as for any 
other worldly blessing And m reply to some faint objections of 
Mrs Ameha’s (taken from certain theological works like The 
Washerwoman of Fvnchley Common and others of that school, 
with which Mrs Osborne had been furnished dunng her life at 
Brompton), he told her an Eastern fable of the Owl who thought 
tNiit the sunshine was unbearable for the eyes, and that the 
Hightingale was a most overrated bird ^It is one’s nature to 
sing and the other’s to hoot,’ he said, laughing, ‘and with such a 
sweet voice as you have yourself, you must belong to the Bulbul 
faction ’ 

I like to dwell upon this period of her life, and to think that 
she was cheerful and happy You see she has not had too mnch 
, of that sort of existence as yet, and has not fallen m the way of 
means to educate hei tastes or her intelligence She has been 
domineere<^ over hitherto by vulgar intellects It is the lot of 
many a ^yoman And as every one of the dear sex is the rival of 
the rest of her kind, timidity passes for folly m their charitable 
judgments , and gentleness for dulness , and silence — ^whieh is but 
timid denial of the^nnwelcome assertion of ruling folks, and tacit 
protestantism — ^ above all, finds no mercy at the hands of the 
female Inquisition Thus, my dear and civilised reader, if you 
and I were to find ourselves this evening in a society of 
greengrocers, let us say, it is probable that our conversation 
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would not be brilliant ^ if, on the other hand, a greengrocer should 
find himself at your refined and polite tea-table, where everybody 
was saying witty things, and everybody of fashion and repute 
tearing her friends to pieces in the most delightful manner, it is 
possible that the stranger would not be very talkative, and by no 
means interesting or interested 

And it must be remembered, that this poor lady had never met 
a gentleman in her life until this piesent moment Perhaps these 
are rarer personages than some of us think for Which of us can 
point out many such in his circle — ^men whose aims are generous, 
whose truth is constant, and not only constant in its kind but 
elevated in its degree ^ whose want of meanness makes them 
simple who can look the world honestly in the face with an 
equal manly sympathy for the great and the small We all know 
a hundred whose coats are very well made, and a score who have 
excellent manners, and one or two happy beings who are what 
they call in the inner circles, and have shot into the veiy centre 
and bulFs-eye of the fashion , but of gentlemen how many '2 Let 
us take a little scrap of paper and each make out his list 

My friend the Major I write, without any doubt, in mine He 
had very long legs, a yellow face, and a slight lisp, which at first 
was rather ridiculous But his thoughts were just, his brains 
were fairly good, his life was honest and pure, and his heart warm 
and humble He certainly had very large hands and feet, which 
the two George Osbornes used to caricature and laugh at , and 
their jeers and laughtei perhaps led poor little Emmy astray as to 
his worth But have we not aU been misled about our heroes 
and changed our opinions a hundred times *2 Emmy, in this 
happy time, found that hers underwent a very great change in 
respect of the merits of the Major 

Perhaps it was the happiest time of both their lives, indeed, •if 
they did but know it — and who does ^ Which of us can point out 
and say that was the culmination — ^that was the summit of human 
joy ^ But at all events, this couple were very decently contented, 
and enjoyed as pleasant a summer tour as any pair that left 
England that year Geoigy was always present at theib play, but 
it was the Major who put Emmy’s shawl on after the entertain- 
ment , and in the walks and excursions the young lad would be on 
ahead, and up a tower stair or a tree, whilst the soberer couple 
were below, the Major smoking his cigar with^^reat placidity and 
constancy, whilst Emmy sketched the site or the rum It was on 
this very tour that I, the present writer of a history of which 
every word is true, had the pleasure to see them first, and to make 
their acquaintance 
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It was at the Ixttle comfortable Grand Dncal town of Pumper- 
nickel (that very place where Sir Pitt Oiawley had been so distin- 
guished as an attach^ ^ but that was in early early days, and 
before the news of the battle of Ansteilitz sent all the Engbsh 
diplomatists in Germany to the right-about) that I first saw Colonel 
Dobbin and b^s part> They had arrived with the carriage and 
courier at the Eibprinz Hotel, the best of the tovn, and the vhole 
party dined at the tcMe-dJhdte Everybody remarked the majesty of 
Jos, and the knowing way in vhich he sipped, or rather sucked, 
the Johannisberger, vhich he ordered for dinner The little boy, 
too, we observed, had a famous appetite, and consumed schinken, and 
braten, and kartolfeln, and cranberry jam, and salad, and pudding, 
and roast-fowls, and sweetmeats, with a gallantry that did honour 
to his nation AJter about fifteen dishes, he concluded the repast 
with dessert, some of -which he even earned out of doors, for 
some young gentlemen at table, amused with his coolness and 
gallant free-and-easy manner, induced him to pocket a handful of 
macaroons, which he discussed on his way to the theatre, whither 
everybody went in the cheery social little German place The 
lady in black, the boy's mamma, laughed and blushed, and looked 
exceedingly pleased and shy as the dinner went on, and at the 
various feats and instances of es2‘)%egleT%e on the part of her son 
The Colonel — for so he became -v ery soon afterwards — I remember 
joked the hoy with a great deal of grave fun, pointing out dishes 
which he hadnH tried, and entreating him not to balk his appetite, 
but to have a second supply of this or that 

was what they call a gast~rolle night at the Royal Grand 
Ducal Pumpernickelisch Hof, — or Court theatre, and Madame 
Schroedei Devnent, then in the bloom of her beauty and genius, 
performed the part of the heroine in the wondeiful opera of 
Fi^elto From our places m the stalls we could see our four 
friends of the table-d’hdte^ in the loge which Schwendler of the 
Erbpnnz kept for his best guests and I could not help remark- 
mg the effect which the magnificent actress and music produced 
upon Mrs Osborne, for so we had heard the stout gentleman m 
the mustaghios call her During the astonishing Chorus of the 
Prisoner^, over which the dehghtful voice of the actress rose and 
soared in the most ravishing harmony, her face wore such an 
expression of wonder and delight that it struck even little Fipps, 
the blase attach^, wiio drawled out, as he fixed his glass upon her, 
^ Gayd, it really does one good to see a woman caypahle of that 
stayt of excaytement ' And in the Prison Scene where Fidelio, 
rushing to her husband, cries, ‘ ISTichts, nichts, mein Florestan,' she 
fairly lost hers#lf and covered her face with her handkerchief 

z 
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Every woman in the house vas snivelling at the time but I 
suppose it was because it was predestined that I was to write this 
particular ladj’s memoiis that I remarked hei 

The ne’^it day they gave anothei piece of Beethoven^ ^Die 
Schlacht bei Yittoria ’ Malbrook is introduced at the beginning 
of the performance, as indicative of the brisk a4vance of the 
Erench army Then come drums, trumpets, thunder of aitillery, 
and groans of the d;ymg, and at last in a giand triumphant swell, 

‘ God save the King ^ is performed 

There may have been a score of Englishmen in the house, but 
at the burst of that beloved and well-known music, every one of 
them, — we young fellows m the stalls, Sir John and Lady Bull- 
mmster (who had taken a house at Pumpernickel for the education 
of their nine children), the fat gentleman with the mustachios, the 
long Major in white duck trousers, and the lady with the little 
boy upon whom he was so sweet, even Kiisch, the cornier in the 
gallery, — stood bolt upright m their places, and proclaimed them- 
selves to be members of the deal old British nation As foi 
Tapeworm, the Secretary of Legation, he rose up m his box and 
bowed and simpered, as if he would lepiesent the whole empiie 
Tapew^orm was nephew and heir of old Maishal Tiptoff, who has 
been introduced in this story as Geneial Tiptoff, just before 
Waterloo, who was Colonel of the — th regiment in which Major 
Dobbin served, and w^ho died in this year full of honours, and of 
an aspic of plovers’ eggs , when the regiment was graciousl;^ given 
by His Majesty to Colonel Sir Michael O’Dowd, K C B , who had 
commanded it m many glorious fields 

Tapeworm must have met with Colonel Dobbin at the house 
of the ColoneFs Colonel, the Marshal, for he recognised him on 
this night at the theatre , and with the utmost condescension, His 
Majesty’s minister came over from his own box, and publicly 
shook hands with his new-found friend 

‘Look at that infernal slyboots of a Tapeworm,’ Eipps w^his- 
pered, examining his chief fiom the stalls ‘Wherever there’s, 
a pietty woman he always twists himself in ’ And I w^onder 
what w ere diplomatists made for but for that ^ ^ 

‘ Have I the honour of addressing myself to Mrs bobbin ^ ’ 
asked the Seci^etary, with a most insinuating grin 

Georgy burst out laughing, and said, ‘By Jove, that ts a good 
’ — Emmy and the Major blushed we iraw them fiom the 
stalls 

‘This lady is Mrs George Osboine,’ said the Major, ‘and this 
IS her brothel, Mr Sedley, a distinguished officer of the Bengal 
Civil Service permit me to intioduce him to youj* lordship ’ 
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My lord iiea^rly sent Jos off his legs -with the most fascinating 
smile ^ Aie you going to stop m Pumpernickel^ he said ‘^It 
IS a dull place but we want some nice people, and we would try 
and make it so agreeable to you Mi — Ahum — Mrs — Oho, — I 
shall do myself the honour of calling upon you to-morrow at >our 
inn ^ — ^And hg went away with a Parthian grin and glance, which 
he thought must finish Mrs Osborne completely 



The performance over, the young fellows lounged about the 
lobbies, we saw the society take its departure The Duchess 
Dowagej went off m her jingling old coach, attended by two 
faithful and withered old maids -of- honour, and a little snuffy 
spindle-shanked gentleman-in-waiting, in a brown jasey and a 
green coat covered «VLth orders — of which the star and the grand 
yellow cordon of the Order of St Michael of Pumpernickel was 
most conspicuous The drums rolled, the guards saluted, and the 
old carnage drove away 

Then came His Transparency the Duke and Transparent family, 
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with his great officers of state and household He bowed serenely 
to everybody And amid the saluting of the guards, and the 
flaring of the torches of the running footmen, clad m scarlet, the 
Transparent cairiages drove away to the old Ducal Schloss, with 
its towers and pinnacles standing on the Schlossberg Everybody 
m Pumpernickel knew everybody No soonei w:as a foreigner 
seen there, than the Minister of Foreign Affairs, or some other 
great or small oflicer of state, went round to the Erbpnnz, and 
found out the name of the new arrivals 

We watched them, too, out of the theatre Tapeworm had 
just walked off, enveloped in his cloak, with which his gigantic 
chasseur was always in attendance, and looking as much as 
possible like Don Juan The Prime Minister's lady had just 
squeezed herself into her sedan, and her daughter, the charming 
Ida, had put on her calash and clogs when the English party 
came out, the boy awning drearily, the Major taking great pains 
in keeping the shawl over Mrs Osborne’s head, and Mr Sedley 
looking grand, with a crush opera-hat on one side of liis head, and 
his hand in the stomach of a voluminous white waistcoat We 
took off our hats to our acquaintances of the tahle-d^htte^ and the 
lady, in return, presented us with a little smile and a curtsey, for 
which eveiybo^ might be thankful 

The carnage fiom the inn, under the superintendence of the 
bustling Mr Kirsch, was in waiting to convey the party , but the 
fat man said he would walk, and smoke his cigar on his way 
homewards , so the othei three, with nods and smiles to us, went 
without Mr Sedley Kirsch, with the cigar-case, following in Jjas 
master’s wake 

We all walked together, and talked to the stout gentleman 
about the arpemens of the place It was very agreeable for the 
English There were shooting-parties and battues, theie was a 
plenty of balls and entertainments at the hospitable Couit , the 
society was generally good , the theatre excellent, and the livinf 
cheap 

‘ And our Minister seems a most delightful and affable person^ 
our new friend said ^With such a representative, and — and j 
good medical man, I can fancy the place to be most ^eligible 
Good night, gentlemen ’ And Jos creaked up the stairs to bed- 
ward, followed by Kirsch with a flambeau We rather hoped 
that nice-looking woman would be induced tn stay some time m 
the town 
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CHAPTER LXIII 

IN WHICH WE MEET AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE 

polite behaviour as that of Lord 
Tapeworm did not fail to have the most 
favourable effect upon Blr Sedley^s 
mind, and the very next mormng, at 
breakfast, he pronounced his opinion 
that Pumpernickel vas the pleasantest 
little place of an^’’ which they had visited 
on their tour J os^s motives and 

artifices were not very difficult of com- 
prehension and Dobbin laughed m his 
sleeve, like a hypocrite as he was, when 
he found by the knowing air of the 
civilian and the offhand manner m 
which the lattei talked about Tapew orm 
Castle, and the othei members of the 
family, that Jos had been up already 
m the morning, consulting his travelling Peerage Yes, he had 
seen the Right Honourable the Earl of Bagwjg, his lordship’s 
father , he was sure he had, he had met him at — at the Levee — 
didn’t Dob remember? and when the diplomatist called on the 
p^ty, faithful to his promise, Jos received him with such, a salute 
and honours as were seldom accorded to the little envoy He 
winked at Kirsch on His Excellency’s arrival, and that emissary, 
instructed beforehand, went out and superintended an entertain- 
ment of cold meats, jellies, and other delicacies, brought m upon 
trays, and of which Mr Jos absolutely insisted that his noble 
guest should partake 

Tapewoim, so long as he could have an opportunity of admir- 
ing the bright eyes of Mrs Osborne (whose freshness of complexion 
bore dayliffht remaikably well) was not ill pleased to accept any 
invitatKMi to stay m Mr Sedley’s lodgings , he put one or tv o 
dexterous questions to him about India and the dancmg-girls 
there , asked Amelia about that beautiful boy who bad been with 
her, and complimeifted the astonished little woman upon the pro- 
digious sensation which she had made in the house , and tried to 
fascinate Dobbin by talking of the late wai, and the exploits of 
the Pumpernickel contingent under the command of the Hereditary 
Pimce, now Duke of Pumpernickel 
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Lord Tapeworm mlierited no little portion of the family 
gallantry, and it was his happy belief, that ahnost every woman 
upon whom he himself cast friendly eyes was in love with him 
He left Emmy under the persuasion that she was slam by his wit 
and attractions, and went home to his lodgings to write a pretty 
little note to her She was not fascinated , only puzzled by his 
grinning, his simpering, his scented cambric handkerchief, and his 
high-heeled lacquered boots She did not understand one-half the 
compliments which he paid , she had never, in her small experience 
of mankind, met a professional ladies’ man as yet, and looked upon 
my lord as something curious rather than pleasant , and if she did 
not admire, certainly wondered at him Jos, on the con ti ary, 
was delighted ^ How very affable his loidship is * ’ he said 
^ How very kind of his lordship to say he would send his medical 
man * Hirsch, you will carry our cards to the Count de Schlussel- 
back diiectly . the Major and I will have the greatest pleasuie in 
paying our respects at Court as soon as possible Put out my 
uniform, Kirsch, — both our uniforms It is a mark of politeness 
which every English gentleman ought to show to the countries 
which he visits, to pay his respects to the Sovereigns of those 
countries as to the representatives of his own ’ 

When Tapeworm’s doctor came. Doctor von Glauber, Body 
Physician to H S H the Duke, he speedily convinced Jos that the 
Pumpernickel mineral springs, and the doctor’s particular treat- 
ment, would infallibly restore the Bengalee to youth and slimness 
^ Dere came here last year,’ he said, ^ Sheneral Bulkeley, an 
English Sheneral, tvice so pzc as you, sir I sent him back qv*^ 
tin after tree months, and he danced vid Baroness Glauber at the 
end of two ’ 

Jos’s mind was made up, the springs, the doctor, the Court, 
and the char g 4 dhlffa^res convinced him, and he pioposed Jr-o 
spend the autumn in these delightful quarters — And punctual to 
his word, on the next day the change d'affaires presented Jos and 
the Major to Victor Aurelius XVII , being conducted to their 
audience with that Sovereign by the Count de Schlusselback, 
Marshal of the Court 

They were stiaightway invited to dinner at Couit, a^d then 
intention of staying in the town being announced, the politest 
ladies of the whole town instantly called upon Mrs Osborne , and 
as not one of these, however poor they mighr be, was under the 
''ank of a Baroness, Jos’s delight was beyond expression He 
(vrote off to Chutney at the Club to say that the Service was 
iighly appreciated in Germany, that he was going to show his 
riend the Count de Schlusselback how to stielf 9 mo- m tlif^ 
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Indian fashion, and that his august friends, the Duke and Duchess, 
•were everything that was kind and fivil 



JOS PEK.F01TVIS 4. POLOH4ISn 

Emmy, too, was piesented to the august family, and as mourn- 
ing IS not admitted in Court on certain days, she appeared m 
a pink crape •dress, Avith a diamond ornament in the corsage, 
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presented to her by her brother, and she looked so pretty in this 
costume that the Duke and Court (putting out of the question the 
Major, who had scarcely ever seen her before m an evening dress, 
and vowed that she did not look five-and-twenty) all admiied her 
excessively. 

In this dress she walked a polonaise with Majors Dobbin at a 
Court ball, in which easy dance Mr Jos had the honour of leading 
out the Countess of Schlusselback, an old lady with a hump back, 
but with sixteen good quarters of nobility, and related to half the 
royal houses of Germany 

Pumpernickel stands m the midst of a happy valley, through 
which sparkles — to mingle with the Rhine somewhere, but I have 
not the map at hand to say exactly at what point — the fertilising 
stream of the Pump In some places the river is big enough to 
support a ferry-boat, m others to turn a mill, in Pumpernickel 
itself, the last Transparency but three, the great and lenowned 
Victor Aurelius XIV , built a magnificent bridge, on which his 
own statue rises, surrounded by water-nymphs and emblems of 
victory, peace, and plenty, he has his foot on the neck of a 
prostrate Turk — history says he engaged and ran a Janissary 
through the body at the relief of Vienna by Sobieski, — but, quite 
undisturbed by the agonies of that prostrate Mahometan, who 
wzitlies at his feet in the most ghastly manner — the Prince smiles 
blandly, and points with his truncheon in the diiection of the 
Aurelius Platz, where he began to erect a new palace that would 
have been the wonder of his age, had the great-souled Prince 
but funds to complete it But the completion of Monplai^?i?a» 
(IfoTiblazsir the honest German folks call it) was stopped for lack 
of ready money, and it and its park and garden are now in rather 
a faded condition, and not more than ten times big enough to 
accommodate the Court of the reigning Sovereign 

The gaidens were arianged to emulate those of Versaillt^i^, 
and amidst the terraces and gioves there are some huge 
allegorical waterworks still, which spout and froth stupendously 
upon f€te-da,js^ and fiighten one with their enormous aquatic 
insurrections There is the Trophonius^ cave, m which, by some 
iitifice, the leaden Tritons are made not only to spout wajier, but 
to play the most dreadful gioans out of their lead conchs — there 
s the Nymph-bath and the Niagara cataract, which the people of 
be neighbourhood admire beyond expression, ^^/hen they come to 
be yearly fair at the opening of the Chamber, or to the fites with 
vhich the happy little nation still celebiates the birth-days and 
narriage-days of its piincely goveinois 

Then from all the towns of the Duchy, which stretches foi 
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nearly ten miles — -from Bolknm, wfaich lies on its western frontier 
bidding defiance to Prussia, from Giogwitz, where the Prince has 
a hunting-lodge, and where his dominions are separated by the 
Pump river from those of the neighbouring Prince of Potzenthal , 
from all the little villages, which, besides these three great cities, 
dot over thok happy Principality — from the farms and the mills 
along the Pump, come troops of people in red petticoats and 
velvet headdresses, or with three-cornered hats and pipes m their 
mouths, who fiock to the Residenz and share in the pleasures of 
the fair and the festivities there Then the theatre is open for 
nothing, then the waters of Monblaisir begin to play (it is lucky 
that there is company to behold them, for one would be afraid to 
see them alone) — then there come mountebanks and ndmg troops 
(the way in which His Transparency was fascinated by one of the 
horse-riders is well known, and it is believed that La Fet%te 
Y%vand%h as she was called, was a spy in the French interest), 
and the delighted people are permitted to march through room 
after room of the Grand Ducal palace, and admire the slippery 
floor, the rich hangings, and the spittoons at the doors of all the 
innumerable chambers There is one Pavilion at Monblaisir which 
Auielms Victor XV had arranged — a great Prince, but too fond 
of pleasure — and which I am told is a perfect wonder of licentious 
elegance It is painted with the story of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
and the table works in and out of the room by means of a wind- 
lass, so that the company was served without any intervention of 
domestics But the place was shut up by Barbara, Auielius 
-^V ^s widow, a seveie and devout Princess of the house of 
Bolkum, and Begent of the Duchy during her son’s glorious 
minority, and after the death of her husband, cut off in the pride 
of his pleasures 

^ The theatre of Pumpernickel is known and famous in that 
quarter of Germany It languished a little when the piesent 
Duke in his youth insisted upon having his owm operas played 
there, and it is said one day, in a fury, from his place in the 
orchestra, when he attended a rehearsal, bioke a bassoon on the 
head of Hie Chapel Master, who was conducting, and led too 
slow , during which time the Duchess Sophia wrote domestic 
comedies which must have been very dreary to witness But the 
Pimce executes his music in piivate now, and the Duchess only 
gives away hei plafs to the foreigners of distinction who visit her 
kind little Court 

It IS conducted with no small comfort and splendour When 
there aie balls, though there may be four hundred people at supper, 
there is a servarnt in scarlet and lace to attend upon every four, 

z2 
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and every one is served on silver Theie are festivals and enter- 
tainments going continually on , and the Duke has his chamberlains 
and equerries, and the Duchess her mis ti ess of the wardrobe and 
ladies-of-honour just like any other and more potent potentates 

The Constitution is or 'was a moderate despotism, tempeied by 
a Chamber that might or might not be elected I never certainly 
could hear of its sitting m my time at Pumpernickel The Prime 
Minister had lodgings in a second floor, and the Foreign Secietary 
occupied the comfortable lodgings over Zwieback’s Oonditorey 
The army consisted of a magnificent band that also did duty on 
the stage, where it was quite pleasant to see the worthy fellows 
marching in Turkish dresses with rouge on and wooden scimitars, 
or as Roman warriors with ophicleides and trombones, — to see 
them again, I say, at night, after one had listened to them all the 
morning m the Aurelius Platz, where they performed opposite the 
caf6 where we breakfasted Besides the band, there was a rich 
and numerous staff of of&cers, and, I believe, a few men Besides 
the regular sentries, three or four men, habited as hussars, used to 
do duty at the Palace, but I never saw them on horseback, and 
me fait^ what was the use of cavalry in a time of piofound peace 
— and whither the deuce should the hussars ride “2 

Everybody — everybody that was noble, of course, for as for the 
bourgeois, we could not quite be expected to take notice of them — 
visited his neighbour H E Madame de Burst leceived once a 
week, H E Madame de Schnurrbart had her night — the theatre 
was open twice a week, the Court graciously received once, so that 
a man’s life might in fact be a perfect round of pleasure in 
unpretending Pumpernickel way 

That there were feuds in the place, no one can deny Politics 
ran very high at Pumpernickel, and parties were very bitter 
There was the StrumpfF faction and the Lederlung party, the ojie 
supported by our envoy and the other by the French charge 
d^affaireSj M de Macabau Indeed it sufficed for our minister to 
stand up for Madame Strumpff, who was clearly the greatei singer 
of the two, and had three more notes in her voice than Madame 
Dederlung her rival — it sufficed, I say, for our ministerpbo advance 
ang opinion to have it instantly contradicted by the^ French 
diplomatist 

Everybody in the tovn was ranged m one or other of these 
factions The Ledeilimg was a prettyish littJs cieatme certainly, 
and her voice (what there was of it) vas very sweet, and there is 
no doubt that the Strumpff was not in her first youth and beauty, 
and certainly too stout , when she came on in the last scene of the 
SoTvnamhula^ for instance, in her night-chemise with a lamp in her 
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hand, and had to go out of the window, and pass o\ei the plank 
of the mill, it was all she could do to squeeze out of the window, 
and the plank used to bend and cieak again under her weight — 
but how she pouied out the finale of the opera ^ and with what 
a burst of feeling she rushed into Elvino^s arms — almost fit to 
smother him t Whereas the little Lederlung — but a tiuce to this 
gossip — the fact is, that these two women were the two flags of 
the Erench and the English party at Pumpernickel, and the society 
was divided in its allegiance to those tw^o great nations 

We had on our side the Home Minister, the Master of the 
Horse, the Duke^s Private Secretaiy, and the Prince’s Tutor 
whereas of the Erench party were the Eoreign Minister, the 
Oommander-in- Chief’s lady, who had served under Kapoleon, and 
the Hof-Maischall and his wife, who was glad enough to get the 
fashions fiom Pans, and always had them and her caps by M de 
Macabau’s courier The Secretary ot his Chancery was little 
Giignac, a young fellow, as malicious as Satan, and who made 
caricatuies of Tapeworm in all the albums of the place 

Their headquarters and tahle-d^hoie were established at the 
Elephant, the other inn of the town , and though, of course, 
these gentlemen were obliged to be civil in public, yet they cut at 
each other with epigrams that were as sharp as razors, as I have 
seen a couple of wrestlers in Devonshire lashing at each other’s 
shins, and never showing their agony upon a muscle of their faces 
ISTeither Tapeworm nor Macahau ever sent home a despatch to his 
Government, without a most savage senes of attacks upon his 
r^^al Eor instance, on our side we would write, ‘The interests 
of Great Britain in this place, and throughout the whole of 
Germany, are perilled by the continuance in office of the present 
Erench envoy , this man is of a character so infamous that he wull 
stick at no falsehood, or hesitate at no crime, to attain his ends 
He poisons the mind of the Court against the English ministei, 
represents the conduct of Gieat Britain in the most odious and 
atrocious light, and is unhappily backed by a minister whose 
ignoiance and necessities are as notorious as his influence is fatal ’ 
On their ^de they would say, ‘M de Tapeworm continues his 
system yf stupid insular ariogance and vulgar falsehood against 
the greatest nation in the world Yesterday he was heard to 
speak lightly of Her Royal Highness Madame the Duchess of Bern 
on a former occasioi# he insulted the heroic Duke of Angoul^me, 
and dared to insmuate that H R H the Duke of Orleans was 
conspiring against the august throne of the lilies His gold is 
prodigated iii every direction which his stupid menaces fail to 
frighten By one and the othei, he has won over creatures of the 
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Court here, — and, in fine. Pumpernickel will not be quiet, Germany 
tranquil, Prance respected, or Europe content, until this poisonous 
viper be crushed under heel ^ and so on When one side or the 
other had wiitten any particularly spicy despatch, news of it was 
sure to slip out 

Before the winter was far advanced it is actually en record that 
Emmy took a night and received company with great propriety 
and modesty She had a French master, who complimented her 
upon the purity of her accent and her facility of learning , the fact 
IS she had learned long ago, and grounded herself subsequently m 
the grammar so as to be able to teach it to George , and Madame 
Strumpff came to give her lessons in singing, which she performed 
so well and with such a true voice that the Major’s windows, who 
had lodgings opposite under the Prime Minister, were always open 
to hear the lesson Some of the German ladies, who are very 
sentimental and simple in their tastes, fell in love with her and 
began to call her clit at once These are tiivial details, but they 
relate to happy times The Major made himself George’s tutor, 
and read Csesar and mathematics with him, and they had a 
German master and rode out of evenings by the side of Emmy’s 
carnage — she was always too timid, and made a dreadful outcry 
at the slightest disturbance on horseback So she drove about 
with one of her dear German friends, and J os asleep on the back 
seat of the barouche 

He was becoming very sweet upon the Grafin Fanny de Butter- 
brod, a very gentle tender-heaited and unassuming young creature, 
a Cauoness and Countess in her own right, but with scarcely 
pounds per year to her fortune, and Fanny for her part declaied 
that to be Amelia’s sistei was the greatest delight that heaven 
could bestow on her, and Jos might have put a Countess’s shield 
and coronet by the side of his own arms on his carnage and forks , 
when — when events occurred, and those grand files given upon the 
marriage of the Hereditary Prince of Pumpernickel with the lovely 
Princess Amelia of Humbourg-Schlippenschloppen took place 

At this festival the magnificence displayed was such as had not 
been known in the little German place since the (^ys of the 
prodigal Victor XI Y All the neighbouring Princes, ^^y.ncesses, 
and Giandees were invited to the feast Beds rose to half a crown 
per night in Pumpernickel, and the army was exhausted m pro- 
viding guards of honour for the Highnesses, Serenities, and Excel- 
lencies, who arrived from all quarters The Princess was married 
by proxy, at her father’s lesidence, by the Count de Schlusselback 
Snuff-boxes were given away m piofusion (as we learned from the 
Court jeweller, who sold and afterwards bought them again), and 
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bushels of the Order of St Michael of Pumpernickel ^ere sent 
to the nobles of the Court, while hampeis of the cordons and 
decorations of the Wheel of St Catherine of Schlippensehloppen 
were brought to ours The Prench envoy got both ‘ He is 
covered with iibbons like a prize cart-horse,^ Tapewoim said, who 
was not allow»ed by the rules of his service to take any decoiations 
^ Let him have the cordons , but with whom is the victory ^ ’ The 
fact is, it was a tiiumph of British diplomacy the Fiencli paity 
having pioposed and tiied then utmost to carry a n^arriage with a 
Princess of the house of Potztausend- Don ner wetter, whom, as a 
matter of couise, we opposed 

Eveiybody was asked to th.e fetes of the maiiiage Garlands 
and triumphal arches were hung across the road to w^elcome the 
young bride The great St Michael’s fountain ran with un- 
commonly sour wine, while that in the Artillery Place frothed 
with beer The great waters plaj^ed , and poles were put up in 
the park and gardens for the happy peasantry, which they might 
climb at their leisure, carrying off watches, silver forks, prize 
sausages hung with pink ribbon, etc , at the top Georgy got one, 
wrenching it off, having swarmed up the pole to the delight of the 
spectators, and sliding down with the rapidity of a fall ot water 
But it was foi the glory’s sake merely The hoy gave the sausage 
to a peasant, who had veiy nearly seized it, and stood at the foot 
of the mast, blubbering because he was unsuccessful 

At the Piench Chancellerie they had six moie lampions m their 
illumination than ours had, hut our transparency, which repre- 
s^ted the young Couple advancing, and Discord flying away, with 
the most ludicrous likeness to the French ambassador, beat the 
French picture hollow, and, I ha\e no doubt, got Tapeworm the 
advancement and the Cross of the Bath, which he subsequently 
attained 

Crowds of foreigners ai lived for the fetes and of English of 
course Besides the Court balls, public balls were given at the 
Town Hall and the Bedoute, and in the former place there was a 
room for trente-et-quarante and roulette established, for the week 
of the fesl^vities only, and by one of the great German companies 
from Ems or Aix-la-Ohapelle The officers or inhabitants of the 
town were not allowed to play at these games, hut strangers, 
peasants, ladies were admitted, and any one who chose to lose oi 
win money 

That little scapegrace Georgy Osborne amongst otheis, whose 
pockets were always full of dollars, and whose lelations were away 
at the grand festival of the Court, came to the Stadthaus ball in 
company of hiS^uncle’s courier, Mr Xirsch, and having only peeped 
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into a play-room at Baden Baden, when he hung on Dobbin^s arm, 
and where, of course, he was not permitted to gamble, came 
eagerly to this part ol the entertainment, and hankered round the 
tables where the croupiers and the punters were at woik Women 
were playing , they were masked, some of them _, this hcence was 
allowed m these wild times of carnival 

A. woman with light hair, in a low diess, by no means so fresh 
as it had been, and with a black mask on, through the eyelets 
of which her eyes twinkled strangely, was seated at one of the 
roulette tables with a card and a pm, and a couple of florins before 
her As the cioupier called out the colour and number, she 
pricked on the card with great care and regularity, and only 
ventured her money on the colours after the red or black bad come 
up a certain number of times It was strange to look at her 

But in spite of her care and assiduity she guessed wrong, and 
the last two florins followed each other under the croupier’s rake, 
as he cried out with his inexorable voice the winning colour and 
number She gave a sigh, a shrug with her shoulders, which 
were already too much oat of hei gown, and dashing the pm 
through the card on to the table, sat thrumming it for a while 
Then she looked round her, and saw Georgy’s honest face staring 
at the scene The little scamp » what business had he to be 
there *2 

When she saw the boy, at whose face she looked hard through 
her shining eyes and mask, she said, ^ Monsieur n^est pas joueur ? ’ 
madame^ said the boy but she must have known, 
from his accent, of what countiy he was, for she answered hJ^St 
with a slight foreign tone ^You have nevare played — will you 
do me a littl’ favor *2 ’ 

^What IS it *2’ said Georgy, blushing again Mr Kiisch was 
at work, for his part, at the rouge-et-novr^ and did not see brs 
young master 

‘ Play this for me, if you please , put it on any number, any 
number’ And she took fiom her bosom a purse, and out of it a 
gold piece, the only coin there, and she put it into George’s hand 
The boy laughed, and did as he was bid 

It came up the number sure enough There is a poYei that 
arranges that, they say, for beginners 

‘Thank ;^ou,’ said she, pulling the money towaids her, ‘thank 
j^-ou What IS youi name ^2 ^ 

‘My name’s Osborne,’ said Georgy, and was fingering m his 
>wn pockets for dollars, and just about to make a trial, when the 
Major, in his uniform, and Jos, en Marquis, from the Court ball, 
nade their appearance Other people finding the* entertainment 
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stupid, and preferring the fun at the Stadthaus, had quitted the 
Palace ball earlier^ but it is probable the Major and Jos had 
gone home and found the boy’s absence, foi the former iiistantlj' 
went up to him, and taking him by the shoulder, pulled him 
biiskly back fiom the place of temptation Then, looking round 
the room, he«!eaw Kirsch employed as have said, and going up 
to him, asked how he dared to brmg Mr George to such a place 
^ LwisBez-mo% tranquille^ said Mr Kirsch, very much excited 
by play and wine ^ II faiit amuse? ^ parhleu Je ne suis pas 

au service de Monsieur ’ 



Seeing his condition the Major did not choose to argue with 
the man , but contented himself with drawing away George, and 
asking J^ if he would come away He was standing close by 
the laciy in the mask, who was playing with pretty good luck 
now , and looking on much mteiested at the game 

‘Hadn’t you l)etter come, Jos,’ the Major said, ‘with George 
and me ^ ’ 

‘ I’ll stop and go home with that lascai Kirsch,’ Jos said , and 
for the same reason of modesty, v^hich be thought ought to be 
preserved before the boy, Dobbin did not care to remonstiate with 
Jos, but left hfm, and walked home with Georgy, 
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‘Did you play*?’ asked the Major when they weie out, and on 
their way home 

The boy said ‘No’ 

‘Give me your word of honour as a gentleman, that you never 
will ’ 

‘Why*?’ said the boy ‘it seems very good funr^ And in a 
very eloquent and impressive mannei, the Major showed him why 
he shouldn’t, and would have enforced his precepts by the example 
of Georgy’s own father, had he liked to say anything that should 
reflect on the other’s memory When he had housed him he went 
to bed, and saw his light, in the little loom outside of Amelia’s, 
presently disappear Amelia’s followed half an hour afterwards 
I don’t know wdiat made the Major note it so accurately 

Jos, however, remained behind over the play-table, he was no 
gamblei, but not averse to the little excitement of the sport now 
and then , and he had some napoleons chinking in the embroidered 
pockets ot his Court waistcoat He put down one over the fair 
shoulder of the little gambler before him, and they 'won She 
made a little movement to make room for him by her side, and 
just took the skirt of her gown from a vacant chan theie 

‘ Come and give me good luck/ she said, still in a foreign 
accent, quite diffei ent from that frank and perfectly English 
‘ Thank you/ with which she had saluted Geoige’s coup in her 
favour The poitly gentleman, looking round to see that nobody 
of rank observed him, sat down, he mntteied, ‘Ah, really, well 
now, God bless my soul I’m very fortunate , I’m sure to give 
you good fortune,’ and other words of compliment and confusion 
‘ Do you play much *2 ’ the foreign mask said 
‘I pat a nap or two down/ said Jos, with a superb an, 
flinging down a gold piece 

‘Yes, ay, nap aftei dinner,’ said the mask, archly But Jps 
looking frightened, she continued, in her pretty French accent, 
‘You do not play to win No more do I I play to forget, but 
I cannot I cannot forget old times, monsieur Your little 
nephew is the image of his father, and you — you aie not changed 
— but yes, you are Everybody changes, everybody forgets, 
nobody has any heart ’ 

‘Good Ged, who is asked Jos in a fluttei 
‘ Can’t you guess, J oseph Sedley ^ ’ said the little woman, in a 
sad voice, and undoing her mask she looked at^him ‘ You have 
forgotten me ’ 

‘ Good heavens ’ Mrs Crawley * ’ gasped out Jos 
‘ Bebecca,’ said the other, putting her hand on his , but she 
followed the game still, all the time she was looking at him 
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‘I am stopping at the Elephant/ she continued ‘Ash for 
Madame de Raudon I saw my dear Amelia to-da^ , bow pretty 
she looked, and how happy * So do you * Everybody but me, 
who am wretched, Joseph Sedley ^ And she put her money over 
from the red to the black, as if by a chance movement of her 
hand, and while she was wiping her eyes with a pocket-hand- 
kerchief fringed with torn lace 

The red came np again, and she lost the whole of that stake 
‘Come away,’ she said ‘Come with me a little — we are old 
friends, are we not, dear Mr Sedley *2’ 

And Ml Kirsch having lost all his money hy this time, 
followed his master out into the moonlight, where the illumina- 
tions were winking out, and the transpaiency o-ver our mission 
was scarcely visible 


CHAPTER LXIY 

A VAGABOKB CHAFTEB 

E must pass over a pait of Mrs Rebecca 
Crawley’s biography with that lightness and 
delicacy which the world demands — the 
moral world, that has, perhaps, no particu- 
lar objection to vice, hut an insuperable 
lepugnance to heaiing vice called hy its 
proper name Theie are things we do and 
know perfectly well in Vanity Fair, though 
we never speak them as the Ahrimanians 
worship the devil, but don’t mention him 
and a polite public will no more bear to 
lead an authentic description of vice than 
a truly refined English or American female will permit the word 
bieeche^i to be pronounced m her chaste hearing And yet, 
madam, both are walking the world before our faces every day, 
without much shocking us If you were to blush every time they 
went by, what complexions you would have ’ It is only when 
their naughty n^es are called out that your modesty has any 
occasion to show alarm oi sense of outrage, and it has been the 
wash of the present writer, all through th^s story, defeientially to 
submit to the fashion at present prevailing, and only to hint at 
the existence lof wickedness in a light, easy, and agreeable manner, 
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so that nobody’s fine feelings may be offended I defy any one 
to say that our Becky, who has certainly some vices, has not been 
presented to the public in a perfectly genteel and inofiensive 
manner In desciibmg this siren, singing and smiling, coaxing 
and cajoling, the author, with modest piide, asks his readers all 
round, has he once forgotten the laws of politeness, ^nd showed 
the monster’s hideous tail above water ^ No ^ Those who like 
may peep down under waves that are pretty transparent, and see 
it writhing and twirling, diabolically hideous and slimy, flapping 
amongst bones, or curling round corpses , but above the water- 
line, I ask, has not everything been proper, agreeable, and 
decorous, and has any the most squeamish moralist in Yanity 
Fair a right to cry fle '2 When, however, the siren disappears and 
dives below, down among the dead men, the water of course glows 
turbid over her, and it is labour lost to look into it ever so 
curiously They look pretty enough when they sit upon a rock, 
twanging their harps and combing their hair, and sing, and 
beckon to you to come and hold the looking-glass , but when they 
sink into their native element, depend on it those mermaids are 
about no good, and we had best not examine the fiendish marine 
cannibals, rebelling and feasting on their wretched pickled victims 
And so, when Becky is out of the way, be sure that she is not 
particularly well employed, and that the less that is said about 
her doings is in fact the better 

If we were to give a full account of her proceedings during a 
Icouple of years that followed after the Curzon Street catastrophe, 
fthere might be some reason for people to say this book wa>»* 
improper The actions of very vain, heaitless, pleasure-seeking 
people are very often improper (as are many of yours, my fiiend 
with the grave face and spotless reputation , — but that is merely 
by the way) , and what are those of a woman without faith — o^ 
love — or character '2 And I am inclined to think that there was 
a period in. Mrs Becky’s life when she was seized, not by remorse, 
but by a kind of despair, and absolutely neglected her peison, and 
did not even care foi her reputation 

This abattement and degradation did not take place alV^-t once 
it was brought about by degrees, after her calamity, and after 
many struggles to keep up — as a man who goes overboaid hangs 
on to a spar whilst any hope is left, and then flings it away and 
goes down, wdien he finds that struggling is in v^n 

She lingered about London whilst her husband was making 
preparations for his departure to his seat of government and it 
is believed made moie than one attempt to see her broth er-m-law, 
Sir Pitt Crawley, and to work upon his feelings, \fhich she had 
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almost enlisted in her favour As Sir Pitt and Mr Wenham 
were walking down to the House of Commons, the latter spied 
Mrs Hawdon m a black veil, and lurking near the palace of 
the legislature She sneaked away when her ejes met those of 
Wenham, and indeed never succeeded in her designs upon the 
Baionet ^ 

Probably Lady Jane interposed I have heard that she quite 
astonished her husband by the spirit which she exhibited in this 
quarrel, and her determination to disown Mrs Becky Of her 
own movement, she invited Rawdon to come and stop in Gaunt 
Street until his departure for Coventry Island, knowing that with 
him for a guard Mrs Becky would not try to force her door and 
she looked curiously at the superscriptions of all the letters which 
arrived for Sir Pitt, lest he and his sister-in-law should be cor- 
responding Not but that Rebecca could have written had she a 
mind but she did not try to see or to write to Pitt at his own 
house, and after one or two attempts consented to his demand 
that the correspondence regarding her conjugal differences should 
be carried on by lawyers only 

The fact was, that Pitfs mind had been poisoned against her 
A short time after Lord Steyne’s accident Wenham had been with 
the Baronet, and given him such a biogiaphy of Mis Becky as 
had astonished the member for Queen’s Crawley He knew 
everything regarding her who her father was , in what year 
her mother danced at the opera , what had been her previous 
history, and what her conduct during her married life — as I 
^ave no doubt that the greater part of the story was false and 
dictated by interested malevolence, it shall not be repeated here 
But Becky was left with a sad sad reputation in the esteem of a 
country gentleman and relative who had been once rather partial 
►to her 

The revenues of the Governor of Coventry Island aie not 
large A part of them was set aside by His Excellency for the 
payment of certain outstanding debts and liabilities , the charges 
incident to his high situation requii ed considerable expense , 
finally, ^jit was found that he could not spare to his wife more 
than^three hundred pounds a year, which he proposed to pay to 
her on an undertaking that she would never trouble him Other- 
wise scandal, separation, Doctors’ Commons would ensue But 
it was Mr WenSam’s business, Loid Steyne’s business, Rawdon’s, 
everybody’s — to get her out of the country, and hush up a most 
disagieeable affair 

She was probably so much occupied in arianging these affairs 
of business •^ith her husband’s lawyers, that she forgot to take any 
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step whatever about her son, the little Rawdon, and did not even 
once propose to go and see him That young gentleman was 
consigned to the entire guardianship of his aunt and uncle, the 
foimei of whom had always possessed a great share of the child^s 
aifection His mamma wrote him a neat lettei fiom Boulogne 
when she quitted England, in which she requested hem to mind 
his book, and said she was going to take a Continental tour, during 
which she would have the pleasure of writing to him again But 
she never did for a year afterwards, and not, indeed, until Sir 
Pitt’s only boy, always sickly, died of hooping-cough and measles , 
— then Rawdon’s mamma wiote the most aflectionate composition 
to her darling son, who was made heir of Queen’s Crawley by this 
accident, and diawn more closely than ever to the kind lady, 
whose tendei heait had already adopted him Rawdon Crawley, 
then grown a tall, fine lad, blushed when he got the letter ‘ Oh, 
Aunt Jane, you are my mother ^ ’ he said ‘ and not — and not that 
one ’ But he wrote back a kind and respectful letter to Mrs 
Rebecca, then living at a boardmg-house at Florence — But we 
are advancing matters 

Om dailing Becky’s first fiight was not very far She perched 
upon the French coast at Boulogne, that lefuge of so mucli exiled 
English innocence , and there lived in rather a genteel, widowed 
manner, with a femme de chambre and a couple of rooms, at an 
hotel She dined at the table-d^hdte^ where people thought her 
very pleasant, and where she entei tamed her neighbours by stories 
of her brother, Sir Pitt, and her great London acquaintance , 
talking that easy, fashionable slipslop, which has so much effectp 
upon certain folks of small breeding She passed with many of 
them for a person of importance , she gave little tea-parties in her 
piivate loom, and shaied in the innocent amusements of the place, 
— in sea-bathing, and in jaunts m open carriages, in stiolls on th^ 
sands, and in visits to the play Mis Burjoice, the printer’s lady, 
who w^as boarding with her family at the hotel for the summer, 
and to whom her Burjoice came of a Saturday and Sunday, voted 
her charming, until that little rogue of a Burjoice began to pay 
her too much attention But there was nothing in the st|iiiy, only 
that Becky was always affable, easy, and good-natuied — and with 
men especially 

ISTumbers of people were going abroad as usual at the end of 
the season, and Becky had plenty of opportunitffes of finding out 
by the behavioui of her acquaintances of the great London world 
the opinion of ‘ society ’ as regarded her conduct One day it was 
Lady Partlet and her daughters whom Becky confronted as she 
was walking modestly on Boulogne pier, the cliffs of Albion shining 
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in the distance across the deep blue sea Lady Partiet marshalled 
all her daughters lound her with a sweep of her parasol, and 
retreated from the pier darting savage glances at poor little Becky 
who stood alone there 

On another day the packet came in It had been blowing fresh, 
and it always suited Becky’s humour to see the droll woebegone 
faces of the people as they emerged from the boat Lady Slingstone 
happened to be on board this day Her ladyship had been 
exceedingly ill in her carriage, and was greatly exhausted and 
scarcely fit to walk up the plank from the ship to the pier But 
all her energies rallied the instant she saw Becky smiling roguishly 
under a pink bonnet and giving her a glance of scorn, such as 
would have shrivelled up most women, she walked into the 
Custom-house quite unsupported Becky only laughed but I 
don’t think she liked it She felt she was alone, qvute alone 
and the far-off shining cliffs of England were impassable to her. 

The behaviour of the men had undergone too I don’t know 
what change Grinstone showed his teeth and laughed in her face 
\\ith a familiarity that was not pleasant Little Bob Suckling, 
who was cap m hand to her three months before, and would walk 
a mile in the ram to see for her carriage in the line at Gaunt 
House, was talking to Pitzoof of the Guards (Lord Heehaw’s son) 
one day upon the jetty, as Becky took her walk there Little 
Bobby nodded to her over his shoulder without moving his hat, 
and continued his conversation with the heir of Heehaw Tom 
Kaikes tried to walk into her sitting-room at the inn with a 
^cigar in his mouth , but she closed the door upon him and would 
ha\e locked it only that his fingers were inside She began to 
feel that she was very lonely indeed ^ If Jie^d been here,’ she 
said, ^ those cowards would never have dared to insult me ’ She 
^thought about ^ him ’ with great sadness, and perhaps longing — 
about his honest, stupid, constant kindness and fidelity, his 
never-ceasing obedience, his good- humour, his bravery and 
courage Very likely she cried, for she was particulaily lively, 
and had put on a little exrra louge, vhen she came down to 
dinner ^ 

She louged legularly no\> and — and her maid got cognac foi 

her besides that which was charged m the hotel bill 

Perhaps the insults of the men were not, how ever, so intolerable 
to her as the sympathy of certain women Lady Crackenbury and 
Mrs Washington White passed through Boulogne on their way to 
Switzerland (The party w ere protected by Colonel Hornei , young 
Beaumoris, and of couise old Crackenbury, and Mrs White’s little 
girl ) They did not avoid her They giggled, cackled, tattled, 
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condoled, consoled, and patronised her until they drove her almost 
wild with rage To be patronised by them ^ she thought, as they 
went away simpering after kissing her Amd she heard Beaumons’s 
laugh ringing on the staii, and knew quite well how to interpiet 
his hilarity 

It was after this visit that Becky, vho had paid «her weekly 
bills, Becky who had made herself agreeable to everybody in the 
house, who smiled at the landlady, called the waiters ‘Monsieur,’ 
and paid the chambermaids in politeness and apologies what far 
more than compensated for a little niggardliness m point of money 
(of which Becky never was free), that Becky, we say, received a 
notice to quit from the landlord, who had been told by some one 
that she was quite an unlit person to have at his hotel, where 
English ladies would not sit down with her And she was forced 
to fly into lodgings, of which the dulness and solitude were most 
wearisome to her 

Still she held up, in spite of these rebuffs, and tried to make 
a character for herself, and conquer scandal She went to chinch 
very regularly, and sang louder than anybody theie She took 
up the cause of the widows of the shipwrecked fisheimen, and gave 
work and drawings for the Quashyboo Mission , she subscribed to 
khe Assembly, and wouldnH waltz In a word, she did eveiything 
phat w^as respectable, and that is why we dwell upon this part of 
ner career with more fondness than upon subsequent parts of her 
history, which are not so pleasant She saw people avoiding her, 
and still laboiiously smiled upon them , you never could suppose 
from her countenance what pangs of humiliation she might hq 
enduring inwardly 

Her history was after all a mystery Parties were divided 
about her Some people, who took the trouble to busy themselves 
in the matter, said that she was the criminal , whilst others vowed 
that she was as innocent as a lamb, and that her odious husband was 
in fault She won over a good many by bursting into tears about 
her boy, and exhibiting the most frantic grief when his name was 
mentioned or she saw anybody like him She gained good Mrs 
Alderney’s heart in that way, who was rather the Queen of British 
Boulogne, and gave the most dinners and balls of all the residents 
there, by weeping when Master Alderney came from Dr Swishtail’s 
academy to pass his holidays with his mothei ‘He and her 
Kawdon were of the same age, and so like,’ Beclap? said, in a voice 
choking with agony, whereas there was five yeais’ difference 
between the hoys’ ages, and no more likeness between them than 
between my respected reader and his humble servant Wenham, 
when he was going abroad, on his way to Kissingen*to join Lord 
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Steyne, enlightened Mrs Alderney on this point, and told her hoi^ 
he was much more able to describe little Rawdon than his mamma, 
who notoriously hated him, and never saw him^ how he was thirteen 
years old, while little Alderney was but nine , fair, 'while the other 
darling was dark, — in a word, caused the lady in question to 
repent of her good-humour 

Whenever Becky made a little circle for herself with incredible 
toils and labour, somebody came and swept it down rudely, and 
she had all her work to begin over again It was very hard very 
hard, lonely, and disheartening 

There was Mrs Newbright, who took her up for some time, 
attracted by the sweetness of her singing at church, and by her 
proper views upon serious subjects, concerning which in former 
days, at Queen’s Crawley, Mis Becky had had a good deal of 
instruction — Well, she not only took tracts but she read them 
She worked flannel petticoats for the Quashyboos — cotton night- 
caps for the Cocoanut Indians — painted handscreens for the 
conversion of the Pope and the Jews — sate under Mr Bowls on 
Wednesdays, Mr Huggleton on Thursdays, attended two Sunday 
services at church, besides Mr Bawler, the Darbyite, in the 
evening, and all in vam Mrs Kewbright had occasion to 
correspond with the Countess of Southdown about the Warmingpan 
Fund for the Feejee Islandeis ("for the management of which 
admirable charity both these ladies formed part of a female 
committee), and having mentioned her ‘ sweet friend,’ Mrs 
Bawdon Crawley, the Dowager Countess wrote back such a letter 
j-ifegarding Becky, with such particulars, hints, facts, falsehoods, 
and general comminations, that intimacy between Mrs ISTewbright 
and Mis Crawley ceased forthwith and all the serious world of 
Tours, where this misfortune took place, immediately parted 
^company with the reprobate Those who know the English 
colonies abioad know that we cairy with us our pride, pills, 
prejudices, Harvey -sauces, cayenne -peppers, and other Lares, 
making a little Britain wherever we settle down 

From one colony to another Becky fled uneasily From 
Boulogr^ to Dieppe, from Dieppe to Caen, from Caen to Tours — 
trying with all her might to be respectable, and, alas ’ always 
found out some day or other, and pecked out of the cage by the 
real daws 

Mrs Hook Bugles took her up at one of these places — a 
woman without a blemish in her charactei, and a house m Portman 
Square She was staying at the hotel at Dieppe, whither Becky 
fled, and they made each other’s acquaintance first at sea, where 
they were swtmmmg together, and subsequently at the tahle-d^Mte 
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of the hotel Mrs Eagles had heaid, — who indeed had not^ — . 
some of the scandal of the Steyne affair ^ but after a conversation 
with Becky, she pronounced that Mrs Giawley was an angel, her 
husband a ruffian, Lord Steyne an unprincipled wretch, as every- 
body knew, and the whole case against Mrs Crawley an infamous 
and wicked conspiracy of that rascal Wenham ^Ifryou were a 
man of any spirit, Mr Eagles, you would box the wretches ears 
the next tune you see him at the Club,’ she said to her husband 
But Eagles was only a qmet old gentleman, husband to Mrs 
Eagles, with a taste for geology, and not tall enough to reach 
anybody’s ears 

The Eagles then patronised Mrs Bawdon, took her to live with 
her at her own house at Pans, quarrelled with the ambassador’s 
wife because she would not receive her protegee^ and did all that 
lay m woman’s power to keep Becky straight m the paths of virtue 
and good repute 

Becky was very respectable and ordeily at first, but the life of 
humdrum virtue grew utterly tedious to her before long It was 
the same routine every day, the same dulness and comfort, the 
same drive over the same stupid Bois de Boulogne, the same 
company of an evening, the same Blair’s Sermon of a Sunday 
night — the same opera always being acted over and over again , 
Becky was dying of weariness, when, luckily for her, young Mr 
Eagles came from Cambridge, and his mother, seeing the impression 
which her little friend made upon him, straightway gave Becky 
warning 

Then she tried keeping house with a female friend , then th;^ 
double menage began to quarrel and get into debt Then she 
deteimmed upon a boarding-house existence, and lived for some 
time at that famous mansion kept by Madame de Saint Amour, in 
the Bue Boyale, at Pans, wheie she began exercising her graces 
and fascinations upon the shabby dandies and fly-blown beauties 
who frequented her landlady’s salons Becky lo7ed society, and, 
indeed, could no more exist without it than an opium-eater without 
his dram, and she was happy enough at the period of her boarding- 
house life ^ The women here are as amusing as those m ^Jdayfair,’ 
she told an old London friend who met her — ^ only, their presses 
are not quite so fresh The men wear cleaned gloves, and are sad 
rogues, certainly, but they are not worse than Jack This and Tom 
That The mistress of the house is a little v#Igai, hut I don t 

think she is so vulgar as Lady and heie she named the name 

of a great leader of fashion, that I would die rathei than reveal 
In fact, when you saw Madame de Saint Amour’s rooms lighted up 
of a night, men with plaques and cordons at the ^cai^td tables, and 
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the woinen at a little distance, 3.011 might fancy 3. ourself for a 
while m good society, and that Madame was a real Countess 
Many people did so fancy and Becky uas for a while one of the 
most dashing ladies of the Countess’s salons 

But it IS probable that hei old creditors of 1815 found her out 
and caused her to leave Pans, for the poor little woman was forced 
to fly from the city rather suddenly, and y,eiit thence to Biussels 

How well she remembered the place ^ She grinned as she 
looked up at the little entresol which she had occupied, and thought 
of the Bareacres family, bawling for horses and flight, as their 
carriage stood in the po'i te~cochh e of the hotel She vent to 
Waterloo and to Laeken, where George Osborne’s monument much 
struck her She made a little sketch of it ‘ That poor Cupid ’ ’ 
she said , * how dreadfully he was in love with me, and w hat a 
fool he w^as 1 I wonder whether little Emmy is alive It was a 
good little creature and that fat bi other of hers ^ — I have his 
funny fat picture still among my papers They were kmd simple 
people ’ 

At Brussels Becky arrived, recommended by Madame de Saint 
Amour to her friend, Madame la Comtesse de Borodino, widow of 
Napoleon’s General, the famous Count de Boiodmo, who was left 
with no resource by the deceased hero but that of a table^d^kote and 
an 4 cart^ table Second-rate dandies and 7 ou^s, widow-ladies who 
always have a lawsuit, and very simple Enghsh folks, who fancy 
they see ‘ Continental society ’ at these houses, put down their 
money, 01 ate then meals, at Madame de Boiodmo’s tables The 
gallant young fellows treated the company round to champagne at 
the tahle-d^hote, lode out with the women, or hired horses on 
country excursions, clubbed money to take boxes at the play or 
the opera, betted over the fair shoulders of the ladies at the ^cart^ 
-^bles, and wrote home to their parents in Devonshire, about their 
felicitous introduction to foreign society 

Here, as at Pans, Becky was a boarding-house queen and 
ruled in select pensions She never refused the champagne, or the 
bouquets, or the diives into the coimtry, or the private boxes , but 
what sha preferred was the ^cart^ at night, — and she played 
audaciQu^y First she played only foi a little, then for five-franc 
pieces, then for napoleons, then for notes then she would not be 
able to pay hei month’s pension then she borrowed from the 
young gentlemen# then she got mto cash again, and bullied 
Madame de Borodino, whom she had coaxed and wheedled before 
then she was playing foi ten sous at a time, and m a due state of 
poverty then her quarter’s allowance would come in, and she 
would pay off ^Madame de Borodino’s score and would once more 
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take the cards against Monsieur de Rossignol, or the Chevalier 
de E.ajT 

When Becky left Brussels, the sad truth is, that she owed three 
months’ pension to Madame de Borodino, of which fact, and of the 
gambling, and of the drinking, and of the going down on her knees 
to the Reverend Mr Mujff, Ministie Anglican, an^ borrowing 
money of him, and of her coaxing and flirting with Milor Noodle, 



son of Sir Noodle, puxnl of the Rev Mr Muff, whom she used to 
take into her private room, and of whom she won large sums at 
dcartd — of which fact, I say, and of a hundied of her other 
knaveries, the Countess de Borodino informs ever}^ English 'T^^rson 
who stops at her establishment, and announces that Madame 
Rawdon was no better than a mpere 

So our little wandeiei went about setting uji^iier tent in various 
cities of Europe, as restless as Ulysses or Bamptylde Moore Carew 
Her taste for disrespectability grew more and more remarkable 
She became a perfect Bohemian ere long, herding with people 
whom it would make your hair stand on end to meef 
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There is no town of any mark m Europe but it has its little 
colony of Engli&h raffs — men whose names Mr Hemp the officei 
reads out periodically at the Sheiiffs’ Court — young gentlemen of 
very good family often, only that the lattei disowns them , 
frequenters of billiard-rooms and estaminets, pations of foreign 
races and galmng-tables They people the debtors’ prisons — they 
drink and swagger — they fight and brawl — they run away without 
paying — they have duels with French and German ofBcers — they 
cheat Mr Spooney at 4cart4 — they get the money, and drive ofi: to 
Baden m magnificent britskas — they try their infallible martingale, 
and lurk about the tables with empty pockets, shabby bullies, 
penniless bucks, until they can swindle a Jew banker with a sham 
bill of exchange, or find another Mr Spooney to rob The 
alternations of splendour and misery which these people undergo 
are very queer to view Their life must be one of great excite- 
ment Becky — must it be owned 1 — took to this life, and took to 
it not unkindly She went about from town to town among these 
Bohemians The lucky Mrs Rawdon was known at eveiy piay- 
table in Germany She and Madame de Crucheeassde kept house 
at Florence together It is said she was ordered out of Munich ^ 
and my friend Mr Frederick Pigeon avers that it was at her house 
at Lausanne that he was hocussed at supper and lost eight hundred 
pounds to Major Loder and the Honourable Mr Deuceace We 
are bound, you see, to give some account of Becky’s biogiaphy, 
but of this part, the less perhaps that is said the better 

They say, that when Mrs Crawley was particularly down on 
l^r luck, she gave concerts and lessons in music here and there 
There was a Madame de Raudon, who ceitainly had a TaaUn^e 
m'iis%cale at Wildbad, accompanied by Herr Spoff, premier pianiste 
to the Hospodar of Wallachia , and my little friend Mr Eaves, 
who knew everybody, and had travelled everywhere, always used 
to declare that he was at Strasbourg in the year 1830 when a 
certain Madame Rebecque made her appearance m the opera of 
the Dame Blanche^ giving occasion to a furious row in the theatre 
there She was hissed ofii the stage by the audience, partly from 
her own ^ncompetency, but chiefly from the ill-advised sympathy 
of soUife persons in the parquet (where the officers of the garrison 
had their admissions) , and Eaves was certain that the unfortunate 
debutante in question was no other than Mrs Rawdon Crawley 
She was, in no better than a vagabond upon this earth 

When she got her money she gambled , when she had gambled it 
she was put to shifts to live , who knows how or by what means 
she succeeded ^ It is said that she was once seen at St Peters- 
burg, but w^s summarily dismissed from that capital by the 
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police, so that there cannot be any possibility of truth in the 
report that she was a Russian spy at Toplitz and Vienna after- 
wards I have even been infoimed, that at Pans she discovered 
a relation of her own, no less a pei&on than her maternal grand- 
mother, who was not by any means a Montmorenci, but a hideous 
old box opener at a theatie on the Boulevards The meeting 
between them, with which other persons, as it is hinted elsewhere, 
seem to have been acquainted, must have been a very affecting 
interview The present historian can give no certain details 
regarding the event 

It happened at Rome once, that Mrs de Rawdonfe half-year’s 
salary had just been paid into the principal bankei’s there, and, 
as everybody who had a balance of above five hundred scudi was 
invited to the balls which this prince of merchants gave during 
the winter, Becky had the honour of a card, and appeared at one 
of the Prince and Princess Polonia’s splendid evening entertain- 
ments The Princess was of the family of Pompili, lineally 
descended from the second king of Rome, and Egeria of the house 
of Olympus , while the Prince’s grandfather, Alessandro Polonia, 
sold wash-balls, essences, tobacco, and pocket-handkerchiefs, ran 
errands for gentlemen, and lent money in a small way All the 
great company in Rome thronged to his saloons — princes, dukes, 
ambassadors, artists, fiddlers, monsignori, young bears with their 

i eaders — every rank and condition of man His halls blazed with 

ight and magnificence , were resplendent with gilt frames (con- 
aining pictures) and dubious antiques and the enormous gilt 
Clown and aims of the princely owner, a gold mushroom on 
crimson field (the colour of the pocket-handkerchiefs which Lo 
sold), and the silver fountain of the Pompili family, shone all 
over the roof, doors, and panels of the house, and over the grand 
velvet baldaquins prepared to leceive Popes and Emperors 

So Becky, who had arrived in the diligence from Florence, and 
was lodged at an inn in a very modest way, got a card for Prince 
Polonia’s entertainment, and her maid dressed her with unusual 
care, and she went to this fine ball leaning on the arm of Major 
Eoder, with whom she happened to be tiavelling at th|, time — 
(the same man who shot Prince Ravioli at Naples the nexfc year, 
and was caned by Sir John Buckskin for cariying four kings in 
his hat besides those which he used m playing at ^cart^) — and this 
pair went into the rooms together, and Becky a number of 
old faces which she remembered in happier days, when she was 
not innocent, but not found out Major Loder knew a great 
number of foieigners, keen-looking whiskered men with duty 
striped ribbons m their button-holes, and a very snfall display of 
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linen , but his own country men, it might be remaiked, eschewed 
the Major Becky, too, knew some ladies here and there — 
French widows, dubious Italian countesses, whose husbands 
had tieated them ill — faugh ^ — what shall we say, we who 
have moved among some of the finest company of Yanity Fair, 
of this refiase and sediment of lascals ^ If we play, let it 
be with clean cards, and not with this dirty pack But every 
man who has formed one of the innumerable army of travellers 



has seen these marauding iriegulars hanging on, like Nym and 
Pistol, to the mam force , wearing the king^s colours, and boast- 
ing of his commission, but pillaging for themselves, and occasion- 
ally gibbeted by the roadside 

W^ll, she was hanging on the arm of Major Loder, and they 
went through the rooms togethei, and drank a great quantity of 
champagne at the buffet, where the people, and especially the 
Major’s irregular* corps, smuggled furiously for lefreshments, of 
which when the pair had had enough, they pushed on until they 
reached the Duchess’s own pink-velvet saloon, at the end of the 
suite of apartments (where the statue of the Venus is, and the 
great Venice^ looking-glasses fiamed in silver), and where the 
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princely family were entei taming their most distinguished guests 
at a round table at supper It was just such a little select 
banquet as that of which Becky recollected that she had partaken 
at Lord Steyne’s — and there he sat at Polonia^s table, and she 
saw him 

The scar cut by the diamond on his white, bald, s-hining fore- 
head, made a burning red mark , his red whiskers were dyed of a 
purple hue, which made his pale face look still paler He wore 
his collar and orders, his blue ribbon and garter He was a 
greater prince than any there, though there was a reigning duke 
and a royal highness, with their princesses, and at his lordship’s side 
was seated the beautiful Countess of Belladonna, n^e de Glandier, 
whose husband (the Count Paolo della Belladonna), so well known 
for his brilliant entomological collections, had been long absent on 
a mission to the Emperor of Morocco 

When Becky beheld that familiar and illustrious face, how 
vulgar all of a sudden did Major Loder appear to her, and how 
that odious Captain Hook did smell of tobacco ’ In one instant 
she reassumed her fine-ladyship, and tried to look and feel as if she 
was in Mayfair once more ^ That woman looks stupid and ill- 
humoured,’ she thought, ^lam sure she can’t amuse him Ho, he 
must be iDored by her — he never was hy me ’ A hundred such 
touching hopes, fears, and memories palpitated m hei little heart, 
as she looked with her brightest eyes (the rouge which she wore 
up to her eyelids made them twinkle) towards the great nobleman 
Of a Star and Gaiter night Lord Steyne used also to put on his 
grandest manner, and to look and speak like a great prince, as h^ 
was Becky admired him smiling sumptuously, easy, lofty, and 
stately Ah, hon dieu, what a pleasant companion he was, what 
a brilliant wit, what a rich fund of talk, what a grand manner ^ — 
and she had exchanged this for Major Lodei, reeking of cigars anc^ 
brandy-and- water, and Captain Kook with his horse-jockey jokes 
and prize-ring slang, and their like ‘ I wondei whether he will 
know me,’ she thought Lord Steyne was talking and laughing 
with a great and illustrious lady at his side, when he looked up 
and saw Becky 

She was all over in a flutter as their eyes met, and she put on 
the very best smile she could muster, and dropped him a little, 
timid, imploring curtsey He stared aghast at her for a minute, 
as Macbeth might on beholding Banquo’s sudci^n appearance at 
his ball-supper , and remained looking at her with open mouth, 
when that horrid Major Loder pulled her away 

‘ Come away into the supper-room, Mrs K was that gentle- 
man’s remark ‘seeing those nobs grubbing away ^has made me 
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peckish too Let s go and try the old gn^ enior’s champagne ’ 
Becky thought the Major had had a great deal too much already 
The day after she ■went to walk on the Pmc lan Hill — the 
Hyde Park of the Roman idlers — possible in hopes to hare 
aiiothei sight of Lord Stej-ne But she met another acquaintance 
theie it Mr Fiche, his lordship’s confidential roan, -v^ho 

came up nodding to her rathei famiharlv, and putting a finger to 
his hat knew that niadame was heie/ he said, ‘I follo'\?^ed 

hei from her hotel I have some advice to give madame ’ 

^From the Marquis of Btevne'^’ Becky asked, lesuming as 
much of her dignity as she could muster, and not a little agitated 
by hope and expectation 

^ISTo,’ said the valet, ‘it is from me Rome is very unwhole- 
some ’ 

‘ISTot at this season, Monsieur Fiche, — not till after Easter ’ 

‘ I tell madame it is unwholesome now There is always 
malaiia for some people That cursed marsh wind kills many at 
ail seasons Look, Madame Oiawley, you were always bon enfant^ 
and I have an interest in you, pm ole d'honneu? f Be warned 
Go away fiom Rome, I tell you — or you vill be ill and die ’ 

Becky laughed, though in lage and fuiy ‘What ^ assassinate 
poor little me *2 ’ she said ‘ How romantic ^ Does my lord 
cazry bravos for couriers, and stilettos m the fourgons ^ Bah* 
I will stay, if but to plague him I have those who will defend 
me w hilst I am here ’ 

It was Monsieui Fiche’s turn to laugh now ‘ Defend you * ’ 
said, ‘ and who ^ The Major, the Captain, any one of those 
gambhng men whom madame sees, would take her life foi a 
hundred louis We know things about Major Loder (he is no 
more a Major than I am my Lord the Maiquis) which would send 
him to the galleys or worse We know eveiy thing, and have 
iriends everywhere We know whom you saw at Pans, and what 
lelations you found there Yes, madame may staie, but we do 
How was it that no minister on the Continent would receive 
madame *2 She has offended somebody who never forgives — 
whose rage redoubled when he saw you He was like a madman 
last n^glft when he came home Madame de Belladonna made 
him a scene about you, and fired off m one of her furies ’ 

‘ Oh, it w as Madame de Belladonna, was it '2 ’ Becky said, 
relieved a little, the information she had just got had scaled 
her 

‘No — she does not matter — she is always jealous I tell you 
it was inonseigneui You did wrong to show yourself to him 
And if you siay here you will repent it Mark my words Go 
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Here is my lord's carriage ' — and seizing Becky's arm, he rushed 
down an alley of the garden as Lord Steyne's barouche, blazing 
with heraldic devices, came whirling along the avenue, borne by the 
almost priceless hotbes, and bearing Madame de Belladonna lolling 
in the cushions, dark, sulky, and blooming, a King Charles in her 
lap, a white parasol swaying over her head, android Steyne 
stretched at her side with a Imd face and ghastly eyes Hate, or 
anger, or desire, caused them to brighten now and then still , but 
ordinarily, they gave no light, and seemed tired of looking out on 
a world of which almost all the pleasure and all the best beauty 
had palled upon the worn-out wicked old man 

^ Monseigneur has never recovered the shock of that night, 
never,' Monsieur Fiche whispered to Mrs Crawley as the carriage 
flashed by, and she peeped out at it from behind the shrubs that 
hid her ^ That was a consolation at any rate,’ Becky thought 

Whether my lord really had murderous intentions towards Mrs 
Becky, as Monsieur Fiche said — (since monseigneur’s death he has 
returned to his native country, where he lives much respected, and 
has purchased from his Prince the title of Baron Ficci), — and the 
factotum objected to have to do with assassination , or whether he 
simply had a commission to frighten Mrs Crawley out of a city 
where his lordship proposed to pass the winter, and the sight of 
hei would be eminently disagreeable to the great nobleman, is a 
point which has never been ascertained but the threat had its 
effect upon the little woman, and she sought no more to intrude 
herself upon the presence of her old patron 

Everybody knows the melancholy end of that nobleman, whiQh 
befell at Kaples two months after the French Revolution of 1830 
when the Most Honourable George Gustavus, Marquis of Steyne, 
Eail of Gaunt and of Gaunt Castle, m the Peerage of Ireland, 
Viscount Hellborougb, Baron Pitchley and Gnllsby, a Knight qf 
the Most Koble Order of the Garter, of the Golden Fleece of 
Spain, of the Russian Order of Saint Nicholas of the First Class, 
of the Turkish Order of the Crescent, First Lord of the Powder 
Closet and Groom of the Back Stairs, Colonel of the Gaunt or 
Regent’s Own Regiment of Militia, a Tiustee of British 
Museum, an Eider Brother of the Trinity House, a Gwemor 
of the White Friars, and D 0 L , — died, after a series of fits, 
brought on, as the papers said, the shock occasioned to his 
lordship’s sensibilities W the downfall of ttee ancient French 
monarchy ^ 

An eloquent catalogue appeared m a weekly print, describing 
his virtues, his magnificence, bis talents^ and his good actions 
His sensibility, his attachment to the illustrious Hoiitee of Bourbon, 
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'w.ith whicli he claimed an alliance, ’v^eie fcuch that he could not 
survive the misfoi tunes of his august kinsmen His body v^as 
bulled at Haples, and his heirt — lihat heart which aivrajs beat 
with every generous and noble emotion — was brought back to 
Castle Gaunt in a siber uin ‘In him/ Mr Wagg said, ‘the 
poor and tho* Fine Aits have lost a beneficent jiatron, soncty one 
of its most brilliant ornaments, and England one of her loftiest 
patiiots and statesmen,’ etc etc 

His will was a good deal disputed, and an attempt v^as made 
to foice from Madame de Bellidonna the celebrated je'^vel called 
the ‘Jew’s-e^^e’ diamond, which his lordship always wore on his 
forefinger, and which it was said that she removed from it after 
his lamented demise But his confidential fnend and attendant. 
Monsieur Fiche, proved that the ring had been presented to the 
said Madame de Belladonna two days before the Marqui^^’s death ; 
as weie the bank-notes, jewels, Neapolitan and French bonds, 
etc , found in his lordship’s secretaire, and claimed by hia heirs 
from that injured woman 


CHAPTER LXY 


FULL OF BUSINESS AND PLE^SULE 


after the meeting at the pla>- 
^ table, Jos had himself ariayed with 

unusual care and splendour, and with- 
out thinking it necessary to say a word 
to any member of his family regarding 
the occurrences of the pievious night, 
or asking for their companv in his 
walk, he sallied forth at an early 
hour, and was presen tl> seen making 
inquiries at the door of the Elephant 
Hotel In consequence of the fites 

the house was full of company, the 

— — tables in the street were already sur- 

lounded by persons smoking and 
dunking the natio^l small-beer, the public rooms were in a cloud 
of smoke, and Mr Jos, having in his pompous way, and with his 
clumsy German, made in(£Uiries for the person of whom he was in 
search, was directed to the very top of the house, above the first- 
fioor rooms, wSere some travelling pedlars had lived, and were 
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exhibiting their jewellery and brocades , above the second-floor 
apartmentsj occupied by the etat-major of the gambling flim , 
above the third-floor rooms, tenanted by the band of renowned 
Bohemian vaulters and tumblers , and so on to the little cabins of 
the roof, where, among students, bagmen, small tradesmen, and 
country-folks come m for the festival, Becky had fcund a little 
nest , — as dirty a little refuge as ever beauty lay hid in 

Becky liked the Me She was at home with everybody 
in the place, pedlars, punters, tumblers, students and all She 
was of a wild, roving nature, inherited from father and mother, 
who weie both Bohemians by taste and circumstance , if a lord 
not by, she would talk to his courier with the greatest 
pleasure , the din, the stir, the drink, the smoke, the tattle of the 
Hebrew pedlars, the solemn, braggart ways of the poor tumblers, 
the sournozs talk of the gambling-table officials, the songs and 
swagger of the students, and the general bu 2 z and hum of the 
place had pleased and tickled the little woman, even when her 
luck was down, and she had not wherewithal to pay her bill 
How pleasant was all the bustle to her now that her puise was 
full of the money which little Georgy had won for her the night 
betoie * 

As Jos came creaking and puffing up the final stairs, and was 
speechless when he got to the landing, and began to wipe his face 
and then to look for Ho 92, the room where he was diiected to 
seek for the person he wanted, the door of the opposite chamber, 
Ho 90, was open, and a student, in jack-boots and a dirty 
sohlafrock, was lying on the bed smoking a long pipe , whi]#t 
another student in long yellow hair and a braided coat, exceeding 
smart and dirty too, was actually on his knees at Ho 92, bawling 
through the keyhole supplications to the peison within 

^Go away,^ said a well-known voice, which made Jos thrill, yi 
expect somebody , I expect my grandpapa He mustn’t see you 
theie ’ 

‘ Angel Englandennn ^ ’ bellowed the kneeling student with the 
whity-brown ringlets and the large finger-ring, ^do take compas- 
sion upon us Make an appointment Dine with mcp^and Frit^ 
at the mn in the paik We will have loast pheasants and* porter, 
plum-pudding and French wine We shall die if you don’t ’ 

^ That we will,’ said the young nobleman on the bed , and this 
colloquy Jos overheard, though he did not con?prehend it, for the 
reason that he had never studied the language in which it was 
carried on 

* Mewmero hattervang dooze^ sz vous plazt^ J os said in his 
grandest manner, wheu he was able to speak 
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^ Quater fang tooted ^ said tlie student, starting up, and he 
bounced into his own room, where he locked the door, and where 
Jos heard him laughing with his comrade on the bed 

The gentleman from Bengal -was standing disconcerted by this 
incident, when the door of the 92 opened of itself, and Becky^s 
little head peeped out full of archness and mischief She lighted 



on Jos you,’ she said, coming out ‘How I have been 

waiting* for you ' Stop * not yet — ^in one minute you shall come 
in ’ In that instant she put a louge-pot, a brandy-bottle, and a 
plate of broken meat into the bed, gave one smooth to her hair, 
and finally let in h^ visitor 

She had, by way of morning robe, a pink domino, a tnhe faded 
and soiled, and marked here and tliere with pomatum , but her 
arms shone out from the loose sleeves of the dress very white and 
fair, and it was^ied round hei little waist, so as not ill to set off the 
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trim little figure of the -weaier She led Jos by the hand into her 
garret ‘Come in/ she said ‘Come, and talk to me Sit 
yonder on the chair ^ ^ and she gave the civilian’s hand a little 
squeeze, and laughingly placed him upon it As for herself, she 
placed herself on the bed — not on the bottle and plate, you may 
be sure — on which Jos might have reposed, had he# chosen that 
seat , and so there she sate and talked with her old admirei 

‘ How little years have changed you f ’ she said, with a look of 
tender interest ‘ I should have known you anywhere What a 
comfort it IS amongst strangers to see once more the frank honest 
face of an old friend ^ ’ 

The frank honest face, to tell the truth, at this moment bore 
any expression but one of openness and honesty it was, on the 
contrary, much perturbed and puzzled in look Jos was surveying 
the queer little apartment in which he found his old flame One 
of her gowns hung over the bed, another depending from a hook 
of the door her hoiinet obscured half the looking-glass, on which, 
too, lay the prettiest little pair of bronze boots , a French novel 
was on the table by the bedside, with a candle, not of wax 
Becky had thought of popping that into the bed too, but she only 
put in the little paper nightcap with which she had put the candle 
out on going to sleep 

‘ I should have known you anywhere,’ she continued , ‘aw Oman 
never forgets some things And you were the first man I evei — 
I ever saw ’ 

‘Was I, really 'Z’ said Jos ‘God bless my soul, you — you 
don’t say so ’ 

‘ When I came with your sister from Chiswick, I was scarcely 
more than a child,’ Becky said ‘ How is that dear love 'Z Oh, her 
husband was a sad wicked man, and of course it was of me that the 
poor dear was jealous As if I cared about him, heigho t when there 
was somebody — but no — don’t let us talk of old times,’ and sue 
passed her handkerchief with the tattered lace across her eyelids 

‘ Is not this a strange place/ she continued, ‘ for a woman, who 
has lived in a very different world too, to be found in '2 I have 
had so many griefs and wrongs, Joseph Sedley, I have^been made 
to suffer so ciuelly, that I am almost made mad somet;yiies I 
can’t stay still in any place, but wander about alw^'ays restless and 
unhappy All my friends have been false to me — all There is 
no such thing as an honest man in the worHr I was the truest 
wife that ever lived, though I married my husband out of pique, 
because somebody e^se — but never mind that I was true, and he 
trampled upon me, and deserted me I was the fondest mother 
I had hut one child, one darling, one hope, one joy, which I held 
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to mj heait -^ith a mother’s affection, ^hich was my life, my 
prayer, my — my blessing, and they — they tore it from me — tore 
it from me , ’ and she put her hand to her heart "tv ith a passionate 
gesture of despair, burj^ing her face for a moment on the bed 

The brandy-bottle mside clinked up against the plate which 
held the coM sausage Both were moved, no doubt, by the ex- 
hibition of so much grief Max and Fritz were at the door 
listening with wonder to Mrs Becky’s sobs and cries Jos, too, 
was a good deal fiightened and affected at seeing liis old flame in 
this condition And she began, forthwith, to tell her story — a 
tale so neat, simple, and artless, that it was quite evident from 
hearmg her, that if ever there was a white-robed angel escaped 
from hea\en to be subject to the infernal machinations and villainy 
of fiends here below, that spotless bemg — that miserable unsullied 
martyr, was present on the bed before Jos — on the bed, sitting on 
the brandy-bottle 

They had a very long, amicable, and confidential talk there , in 
the course of which, Jos Sedley was somehow made aware (but in 
a manner that did not in the least scaie or offend him) that 
Becky’s heart had first learned to beat at his enchanting presence 
that George Osborne had certainly paid an unjustifiable court to 
her^ which might account for Amelia’s jealousy, and their little 
rupture , but that Becky never gave the least encouragement to 
the unfortunate officer, and that she had never ceased to think 
about Jos from the "very first day she had seen him, though of 
course her duties as a married woman were paramount — duties 
v4iich she had always pieserved, and would to her dying day, or 
until the proverbially bad climate m which Colonel Crawley was 
living should release her from a yoke which his ciuelty had 
rendered odious to her 

0 Jos went away, convinced that she was the most virtuous, as 
she was one of the most fascinating, of women, and revolving m 
his mind all sorts of benevolent schemes for her welfare Her 
persecutions ought to be ended she ought to return to the society 
of which she was an ornament He would see what ought to be 
done ^e must quit that place, and take a quiet lodging 
Amelia^must come and see her, and befriend her He would go 
and settle about it, and consult with the Major She wept tears 
of heartfelt gratitude as she parted from him, and pressed his hand 
as the gallant stotff gentleman stooped down to kiss lieis 

So Becky bowed Jos out of her little garret with as much grace 
as if it was a palace of which she did the honours , and that heavy 
gentleman having disappeared down the stairs. Max and Fritz 
came out of th^ir hole, pipe in mouth, and she amused herself by 
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iQimxckmg Jos to them as she munched her cold bread and sausage 
and took draughts of her favourite brand v-and-water 

Jos walked over to DobbmS lodgings with great solemnity, 
and there imparted to him the affecting history with which he had 
just been made acquainted, without, however, mentioning the play- 
busmess of the night before And the two gentlemeif were laying 
their heads together, and consulting as to the best means of being 
useful to Mrs Becky, while she was finishing her interrupted 
dejeuner h la fotirchette 

How was It that she had come to that little town % How was 
it that she had no friends and was wandering about alone ^ Little 
boys at school are taught m their earliest Latin book, that the 
path of Avernus is very easy of descent Let us skip over the 
interval m the histoiy of her downward progress She was not 
worse now than she had been m the days of her prosperity — only 
a little down on her luck 

As for Mrs Amelia, she was a woman of such a soft and foolish 
disposition, that when she heard of anybody unhappy, her heart 
straightway melted towards the sufferer, and as she had never 
thought or done anything morally gmlty herself, she had not that 
abhorrence for wickedness which distinguishes moralists much 
more knowing If she spoiled everybody who came near her with 
kindness and compliments, — she begged pardon of all her 
servants for troubling them to answer the bell, — if she apologised 
to a shop-hoy who showed her a piece of silk, or made a curtsey to 
a street-sweeper, with a complimentary remark upon the elegant 
state of his ciossmg — and she was almost capable of every one mi 
these follies — the notion that an old acquaintance was miserable 
was sure to soften her heart, nor would she hear of anybody’s 
being deservedly unhappy A world under such legislation as hers 
would not be a very orderly place of abode, but there are nc^it 
many women, at least not of the rulers, who are of her sort This 
lady, I believe, vould have abolished all gaols, punishments, hand- 
cuffs, whippings, poverty, sickness, hunger, m the world , and was 
such a mean-spinted creature, that — we are obliged to confess it — 
she could even forget a mortal injury 

When the Major heard from Jos of the sentimental adwenture 
which had just befallen the latter, he was not, it must be confessed, 
nearly as much interested as the gentleman from Bengal On the 
contrary, his excitement was quite the reverse T^om a pleasurable 
one, he made use of a brief but impioper expression regarding a 
poor woman m distress, saying, m fact, ^ The little minx, has she 
come to light again % ’ He never had had the slightest liking for 
her , but, on the contrary, had heartily mistrusted her from the 
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very first moment when her green eyes had looked at^ and turned 
away fiom, his n 

‘ That little devil brings mischief wherever she goes/ the Major 
said, disrespectfully ‘ Who knows what sort of life she has been 
leading *2 and what business has she heie abroad and alone? Don^t 
tell me about peisecutors and enemies^ an honest woman always 
has friends, and never is separated from her family Why has she 
left her husband ^ He may have been disreputable and wicked, 
as you say He always was I remember the confounded black- 
leg, and the way m which he used to cheat and hoodwink poor 
George Wasn’t there a scandal about their separation *2 I think 
I heard something/ cried out Major Dobbin, who did not care much 
about gossip , and whom Jos tried in vain to convince that Mrs 
Becky was in all respects a most injured and virtuous female 

‘Well, well, let’s ask Mrs George,’ said that aich-diplomatist 
of a Major ‘ Only let us go and consult ?ier 1 suppose you will 
allow that she is a good judge at any late, and knows what is right 
in such matters ’ 

‘ Hm J Emmy is very well,’ said J os, who did not happen to 
be in love with his sister 

‘Very well'2 by Gad, sir, she’s the finest lady I ever met m my 
life,’ bounced out the Major ‘ I say at once, let us go and ask 
her if this woman ought to be visited or not — I will be content 
with her verdict ’ NTow this odious, artful rogue of a Majoi was 
thinking in his own mind that he was sure of his case Emmy, 
he remembered, was at one time cruelly and deseivedly jealous of 
j^ebecca, never mentioned her name but with a shrinking and 
teiror — a jealous woman never forgives, thought Dobbin , and so 
the pair went across the stieet to Mrs George’s house, where she 
was contentedly warbling at a music-lesson with Madame Strumpff 
When that lady took her leave, Jos opened the business with 
his usual pomp of words ‘Amelia, my dear,’ said be, *I have 
just had the most extraordinaiy — yes — God bless my soul i the 
most extraordinaiy adventure — an old friend — yes, a most interest- 
ing old friend of yours, and I may say in old times, has just arrived 
here, and I should like you to see her ’ 

said Amelia ‘Who is 1^2 Major Dobbin, if you 
please not to break my scissois ’ The Major was twirling them 
round by the little chain from which they sometimes hung to their 
lady’s waist, andirwas thereby endangering his own eye 

‘It IS a woman whom I dislike very much,’ said the Major, 
doggedly , ‘ and whom you have no cause to love ’ 

‘ It IS Rebecca, I’m sure it is Rebecca,’ Amelia said, blushing, 
and being veify much agitated 
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‘ You are right ^ yon always are/ Dobbin answered Brussels, 
Waterloo, old, old times, griefs, pangs, remembrances, ruslied back 
into Amelia^s gentle heait, and caused a ciuel agitation there 

‘Don’t let me see her,’ Emmy continued ‘I couldn’t see hei ’ 
‘I told you so,’ Dobbin said to Jos 

‘She SB very unhappy, and — and that sort of thing, ^ Jos urged 
‘ She IS very poor and unprotected and has been ill— exceedingly 
ill— and that scoundrel of a husband has deserted hei ’ 

‘ All ' ’ said Amelia 

‘She hasn’t a friend m the world,’ Jos went on, not undexter- 
ously , ‘ and she said she thought she might trust in you She’s 
so miserable, Emmy She has been almost mad with grief Hei 
stoiy quite affected me — ^pou my word and honour, it did — never 
was such a cruel persecution borne so angelically, I may say Her 
family has been most cruel to her ’ 

‘ Pool creature ’ ’ Amelia said 

‘And if she can get no friend, she says she thinks she’ll die,’ 
Jos proceeded, in a low tremulous voice — ‘ God bless my soul < do 
you know that she tried to kill herself^ She carries laudanum 
with hei — I saw the bottle m her loom — such a miserable little 
1 oom — at a third-rate house, the Elephant, up in the roof at the 
top of all I went there ’ 

This did not seem to affect Emmy She even smiled a little 
Perhaps she figured Jos to herself panting up the stair 

‘She’s beside herself with grief,’ he resumed ‘The agonies 
that woman has endured are quite frightful to hear of She had 
a little hoy, of the same age as Georgy ’ 

‘ Yes, yes, I think I remembei/ Emmy remarked ‘ Well *2 ’ 

‘ The most beautiful child ever seen,’ Jos said, who was very fat, 
and easily moved, and had been touched by the story Becky told , 
‘a perfect angel, who adored his mother The luffians tore him 
shrieking out of her arms, and have never allowed him to see her ' 
‘Dear Joseph,’ Emmy cried out, starting up at once, ‘let us 
go and see her this minute ’ And she lan into her adjoining 
bed-chamber, tied on her bonnet in a flutter, came out with her 
shawl on her arm, and ordered Dobbin to follow 

He went and put her shawl — it was a white Cashmere, con^j^igned 
to her by the Major himself from India — over her shoulders He 
saw there was nothing foi it but to obey , and she put her hand 
into Ills arm, and they went away 

‘It is No 92, up four pair of stairs,’ Jos perhaps not 

very willing to ascend the steps again , but he placed himself in the 
window of his drawing-room, which commands the place on which 
the Elephant stands, and saw the pair marchinsr throu^i the maikct 
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It was as \^ell that Becky saw them too from her garret for 
she and the two students were chatteimg and laughing there ^ they 
had been joking about the appearance of Bccky^s grandpapa — whosc^ 
arrival and depaitiiie they had -witnessed — but she had time to 
dismiss them, and lla^e her little loom clear before the landlord of 
the Elephai^t, who knew that Mrs Osboine w-as a gieat favomite 
at the Serene Court, and respected her accoidingly, led the way 
up the stalls to the loof-storj, encouraging Miladi and the Heir 
Major as they achieved the ascent 

^ Gracious lady, gracious lady ’ ’ said the landloid, kiiockii g at 
Becky’s door ^ he had called her Madame the day before, and w as 
by no means courteous to hei 

^ Who is it “2 ’ Becky said, putting out her head, and she gave 
a little scream There stood Emmy in a tremble, and Dobbin, 
the tall Majoi, with his cane 

He stood still watching, and very much interested at the scene , 
but Emmy spiang forward with open arms towards Kebecca, and 
forgave her at that moment, and embraced her and kissed her with 
all her heait Ah, poor wietch, when was your lip pressed before 
by such pure kisses '2 


CHAPTER LXVI 


AMA^TIUM IHM 



(RANKNESS and kindness such as Amelia’s 
were likely to touch even such a 
hardened little reprobate as Becky 
She returned Emmy's cai esses and 
land speeches with somethiDg very 
like gratitude, and an emotion that, 
if it was not lastmg, for a moment 
was almost genuine That was a lucky 
stroke of hers about the child ‘torn 
from hei arms shrieking ’ It was by 
that harrowing misfortune that Becky 
had won her friend back, and it was 
one of the very first points, we may 
be certain, upon which onr poor simple 
little Emmy began to talk to her new- 
found acquaintance 

‘And so they took your darling 
child from yo^i,’ our simpleton cued out ‘ Oh, Rebecca, my pooi 
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deal suffering friend, I know wkat it is to lose a boy, and to feel 
for those who have lost one But please Heaven, yours will be 
restored to you, as a merciful merciffil Providence has brought me 
back mine ^ 

^ The child, my child ^ Oh yes, my agonies were frightful/ 
Becky owned, not perhaps without a twinge of con^ience It 
jarred upon her, to be obliged to commence instantly to tell lies 
in reply to so much confidence and simplicity But that is the 
misfortune of beginning with this kind of forgery When one fib 
becomes due, as it were, you must forge another to take up the 
old acceptance , and so the stock of your lies in circulation inevitably 
multiplies, and the danger of detection increases eveiy day 

^My agonies,’ Becky continued, ‘were teriible — (I hope she 
won’t sit down on the bottle) — when they took him away from 
me , I thought I should die , but I fortunately had a brain fever, 
during which my doctor gave me up, and — and I recovered, and — 
and here I am, poor and friendless ’ 

‘ How old IS he '2 ’ Emmy asked 

‘ Eleven,’ said Becky 

‘ Eleven * ’ cried the other ‘ Why, he was born the same year 
with Georgy, who is ’ 

‘ I know, I know,’ Becky cried out, who had in fact quite 
forgotten all about little Rawdon’s age ‘Grief has made me 
forget so many things, dearest Amelia I am very much changed , 
half wild sometimes He was eleven when they took him away 
from me Bless his sweet face , I have never seen it again ’ 

‘Was he fair or dark'?’ went on that absurd little Emmv 
‘ Show me his hair ’ 

Becky almost laughed at her simplicity ‘ Not to-day, love,- — ■ 
some other time, when my trunks arrive from Leipzig, whence I 
^me to this place, — and a little drawing of him, which I made 
in happy days ’ 

‘Poor Becky, poor Becky *’ said Emmy ‘How thankful, how 
thankful I ought to be * ’ (though I doubt whether that practice 
of piety inculcated upon us by our womankind in early youth, 
namely, to be thankful because we are better off than somebody 
else, be a very rational religious exercise) , and then she Ciegan to 
think as usual, how her son was the handsomest, the best, and the 
cleverest boy in the whole world 

‘You will see my Georgy,’ was the best tl^ng Emmy could 
think of to console Becky If anything could make her comfort- 
able, that would 

And so the two women continued talking for an hour or more, 
during which Becky had the opportunity of giving hei new friend 
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a full and complete version of her piivate history She showed 
how her mariiage with Hawdon Crawley had always been viewed 
by the family with feelings of the utmost hostility ^ how her 
sister-m-law (an artful woman) had poisoned her husband^s mmd 
against her ^ how he had formed odious connexions, w hich had 
estianged affections from her how she had borne everything — 
povetty, neglect, coldness from the being w^hom she most loved 
— and all for the sake of her child , how, finally, and by the most 
iiagrant outrage, she had been driven into demanding a separation 
from her husband, when the wretch did not scruple to ask that 
she should sacrifice her own fair fame so that he might procure 
advancement thiough the means of a very great and powerful but 
unprincipled man — the Maiquis of Steyne, indeed The atrocious 
monster * 

This part of her eventful history Becky gave with the utmost 
feminine delicacy, and the most indignant virtue Forced to fly 
hei husbandfe loof by this insult, the coward had pursued his 
revenge by taking her child from her And thus Becky said she 
wms a wandeier, poor, unprotected, friendless, and w^retched 

Emmy received this story, which was told at some length, as 
those persons who are acquainted with her character may imagine 
that she would She quivered with indignation at the account of 
the conduct of the miserable Bawdon and the unprincipled Steyne 
Her eyes made notes of admiration for every one of the sentences 
in which Becky desciibed the persecutions of her aiistocratie 
relatives, and the falling away of her husband (Becky did not 
abuse him She spoke rather m sorrow than in anger She had 
loved him only too fondly and was he not the father of her boy 
And as for the separation-scene from the child, 'while Becky was 
reciting it, Emmy retired altogether behind her pocket-handkerchief, 
so that the consummate little tragedian must have been charmed to 
%ee the effect which her performance produced on her audience 

Whilst the ladies were carrying on their conversation, Amelia’s 
constant escort, the Major (who, of course, did not wish to 
interrupt then conference, and found himself rather tired of creak- 
ing about the narrow stair-passage of which the roof brushed the 
nap fron# his hat), descended to the ground floor of the house and 
into the great room common to all the frequenters of the Elephant, 
out of which the stair led This apartment is always in a fume 
of smoke, and ly^eially sprinkled with beer On a dirty table 
stand scores of corresponding brass-candlesticks with tallow candles 
for the lodgers, who^e keys hang up in rovs over the candles 
Emmy had i3assed blushing thiough the room anon, vheie ail 
sorts o'^ people were collected Tyrolese glove-sellers and Danubian 
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linen-merchants, with their packs ^ students recruiting themselves 
with butterhrods and meat ^ idlers playing cards or dominoes on 
the sloppy, beery tables ^ tumbleis refreshing during the cessation 
of their performances ^ — ^in a "w ord, all the fumum and strepitus of 
a German inn in fair- time The waiter brought the Major a mug 
of beer, as a matter of course^ and he took out cigar, and 
amused himself with that pernicious vegetable and a newspaper 
until his charge should come down to claim him 

Max and Fiitz came presently downstairs, their caps on one 
side, their spurs jingling, their pipes splendid with coats-of-arms 
and full-blown tassels , and they hung up the key of No 90 on the 
board, and called for the ration of butterhrod and beer The pair 
sate down by the Major, and fell into a conversation of which he 
could not help hearing somewhat It was mainly about ^ Fuchs ’ 
and ^Philister^ and duels and dnnking-bouts at the neighbour- 
ing university of Schoppenhausen, from which renowned seat of 
learning they had just come m the Eilwagen, with Becky, as it 
appeared, by their side, and in order to be present at the bridal 
fStes at Pumpernickel 

•^The little Englandermn seems to be en hays de gonno%ssance^^ 
said Max, who knew the Fiench language, to Fritz, his comrade 
^ After the fat grandfather went away, there came a pretty little 
compatriot I heard them chattermg and whimpering together in 
the little woman’s chamber ^ 

‘We must take the tickets for her concert,’ Fritz said ‘Hast 
thou any money. Max '2 ’ 

‘Bah,’ said the other, ‘the concert is a conceit %n nuhzhus 
Hans said that she adveitised one at Leipzig and the Buischen 
took many tickets. But she went off without singing She said 
m the coach yesterday that her pianist had fallen ill at Dresden 
She cannot sing, it is my belief her voice is as cracked as thine, 
O thou beer-soaking Benowner t ' 

‘ It IS cracked , I heard her tiymg out of her window a 
schrecklich English ballad, called “ De Bose upon de Balgony ” ’ 

‘ Saufen und smgen go not togethei,’ observed Fritz with the 
red nose, who evidently preferred the former amusement ‘No, 
thou shalt take none of her tickets She won money at ente 

and quarante last night I saw her she made a little l&iglish 
boy play for her We will spend thy money there or at the 
theatre, or we will treat her to French wine^or cognac in the 
Aurelius Gaiden, but the tickets we will not buy What sayest 
thou'Z — yet another mug of beer'2’ and one and another succes- 
sively having buried their blond whiskers in the mawkish draught, 
curled them and swaggered off into the fair 
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The Majoi, who had seen the hej of Xo 90 put up on its 
hook, and had heard the con \ei -nation of the two joiiiig uiu\ci&ity 
bloods, not at a loss to undei&tand that their talk lelated to 
Becky ^The little devil is at hei old tucks,’ he thought, and he 
smiled as he lecalled old days, vhen he had witnessed the desperate 
flirtation -vnth Jos, and the ludicrous end of that adventure He 
and George had often laughed over it subsequently, and until a few 
weeks after George’s mariiage, when he seemed to be caught in the 
little Once’s toils also, and had an understanding vith her which 
his comrade might have suspected, but pieferred to ignoie Wilham 
was too much hurt or ashamed to ask to fathom that disgi aceful 
mystery, although once, and evidently vith lemoise on his mind, 
George had alluded to it It vas on the morning of Waterloo, as 
the young men stood together in front of their line, suiveying the 
black masses of Frenchmen who crowned the opposite heights, and 
as the lain was coming down ‘I ha\e been mixing in a foolish 
mtiigue with a woman,’ George said am glad ve weie 

maiched away If I drop, I hope Emmy vill ne\er know of that 
business I wish to God it had never been begun f ’ And 
William was pleased to think, and had moie than once soothed 
poor Geoige’s widow with the narratne, that Osborne, after 
quitting his wife, and after the action of Quatre Bias, on the fiist 
day, spoke gravely and affectionately to his comiade of his father 
and his wife On these facts, too, Wilham had insisted very 
strongly in his conversations with the elder Osborne and had 
thus been the means of reconciling the old gentleman to his son’s 
^%nemory, just at the close of the eidei man’s life 

‘ And so this devil is still going on with her intrigues,’ thought 
William ‘ I wish she were a hundred miles from here She 
bungs mischief wherever she goes ’ And he was pursuing these 
forebodings and this uncomfortable train of thought, with his head 
between his hands, and the PuTnpermckel Gazette of last week 
unread under his nose, when somebody tapped his shoulder with a 
parasol, and he looked up and saw Mrs Amelia 

This woman had a way of tyranmsmg over Major Dobbin (for 
the wesfkest of all people will domineer over somebody), and she 
ordefed him about, and patted him, and made him fetch and carry 
just as if he was a great Newfoundland dog He liked, so to 
speak, to jump into the water if she said ‘ High, Dobbin t ’ and to 
trot behind her%;^ith her leticule in Ins mouth Tins history has 
been wiitten to very little puipose if the reader has not pexceived 
that the Major was a spooney 

‘ Why did you not wait for me, sir, to escort me downstairs ^ ’ she 
said, giving^ little toss of her head, and a most saicastic curtsey 
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coTildn^t stand up in the passage/ he answeied, mth a 
comical deprecatory look , and, delighted to give her his arm, and 
to take her out of the hoi rid smoky place, he would have walked 
off without even so much as remembering the waiter, had not the 
young fellow run after him and stopped him on the threshold of 
the Elephant, to make him pay for the beer which &e had not 
consumed Emmy laughed she called him a naughty man, who 
wanted to run away in debt and, in fact, made some jokes suit- 
able to the occasion and the small-beer She was in high spirits 
and good-humour, and tripped aci oss the market-place very briskly 
She wanted to see Jos that instant The Major laughed at the 
impetuous affection Mrs Amelia exhibited , for, m truth, it was 
not very often that she wanted her brother ‘ that instant ' 

They found the civilian in his saloon on the first floor , he had 
been pacing the room and biting his nails, and looking over the 
market-place towards the Elephant a hundred times at least during 
the past hour, whilst Emmy was closeted with her friend in the 
garret, and the Major was beating the tattoo on the sloppy tables 
of the pubhc room below , and he was, on his side too, very anxious 
to see Mrs Osborne 
‘Well *2^ said he 

‘ The poor dear creature, how she has suffered ’ ^ Emmy said 
‘ God bless my soul, yes,^ Jos said, wagging his head, so that 
his cheeks quivered like jellies 

‘ She lAay have Payne^s room, who can go upstairs,^ Emmy 
continued Payne was a staid English maid and personal 

E ' fcendant upon Mrs Osborne, to whom the courier, as m dut;^ 
und, paid court, and whom Georgy used to ‘lark' dreadfully 
th accounts of German robbers and ghosts She passed her 
time chiefly in grumbling, in ordering about her mistress, and in 
stating her intention to return the next morning to her native 
village of Olapham ‘ She may have Payne’s room,’ Emmy said 
‘ Why, you don’t mean to say you are going to have that 
woman into the house ? ’ bounced out the Major, jumping up 

‘ Of course we are,’ said Amelia m the most innocent way in the 
world ‘Don’t be angry, and break the furniture, Major HDobbm 
Of course we are going to have her here ’ 

‘Of course, my dear,’ Jos said 

‘ The pool creature, after all her sufferings,’ Emmy continued 
‘her horrid banker broken and run away her Susband — wicked 
wretch — having deserted her and taken her child aw^ay from her ’ 
(here she doubled her two little fists and held them in a most 
menacing attitude before her so that the Major was charmed to 
see such a dauntless virago) — ‘ the poor dear thing^^ quite alone 
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and absolutely foiced to give lessons in singing to get her bread — 
and not have her here ^ ' 

^Take lessons, my dear Mrs George/ cried the Major, ‘but 
don’t have her m the house I implore you, don’t ’ 

‘ Pooh,’ said Jos 

‘You -^o are always good and kind always used to be, at 
any rate I’m astonished at you, Major William,’ Amelia cried 
‘ Why, what is the moment to help her but when she is so miser- 
able Now IS the time to be of service to her The oldest friend 
I evei had, and not ’ 

‘ She was not always your friend, Amelia,’ the Major said, for 
he was quite angry This allusion was too much for Emmy, who, 
looking the Major almost fiercely in the face, said, ‘ For shame, 
Major Dobbin t ’ and after having fired this shot, she walked out 
of the room with a most majestic air, and shut her own door 
briskly on herself and her outraged dignity 

‘ To allude to that t ’ she said, when the door was closed ‘ Oh, 
it was cruel of him to remind me of it,’ and she looked up at 
George’s picture, which hung there as usual, with the poi trait of 
the boy underneath ^ It was cruel of him If I had foigiven it, 
ought he to have spoken ^ No And it is from his own lips that 
I know how wicked and groundless my jealousy was , and that 
you were pure — oh yes, you were pure, my saint m heaven * ’ 

She paced the room trembling and indignant She went and 
leaned on the chest of diawers over which the picture hung, and 
gazed and gazed at it Its eyes seemed to look down on her 
"With a reproach that deepened as she looked The early dear, 
dear memoiies of that brief prime of love rushed back upon her 
The wound which yeais had scarcely cicatrised bled afresh, and oh, 
how bitterly ? She could not bear the reproaches of the husband 
there before lier It couldn’t be Never, never 

Poor Dobbin , poor old William ^ That unlucky word had 
undone the work of many a year — the long laborious edifice of 
a life of love and constancy — raised too upon what secret and 
hidden foundations, v herem lay buried passions, uncounted 
stiuggl|s, unknown sacrifices — a little word was spoken, and 
dowft fell the fan palace of hope — one word, and awa> fiew the 
bird which he had been trying all his life to lure * 

William, though he saw by Amelia’s looks that a great crisis 
had come, neveftheless continued to implore Sedley, in the most 
energetic teims, to beware of Rebecca and he eagerly, almost 
frantically, adjured Jos not to receive her He besought Jos 
eagerly to inquire at least regarding her told him how he had 
heard that %he was in the company of gamblers and people of ijJ 
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repute ^ pointed out ’W hat evil she had done in former days how 
she and Crawley had misled poor George into luin how she was 
now parted from her husband, by her owm confession, and, per- 
haps, for good reason What a dangerous companion she would 
be for his sister, w^ho knew nothing of the afiairs of the woild * 
William implored Jos, with all the eloquence whicS he could 
bring to hear, and a great deal more energy than this quiet gentle- 
man was ordinal ily m the habit of showing, to keep Rebecca out 
of his household 

Had he been less violent, or more dexterous, he might have 
succeeded in his supphcations to Jos ^ but the civilian w^as not a 
little jealous of the airs of superioiity which the Major constantly 
exhibited towrards him, as he fancied (indeed, he had imparted his 
opinions to Mr Kirsch, the courier, whose hills Major Dobbin 
checked on this journey, and who sided with his master), and he 
began a blustering speech about his competency to defend his own 
honour, his desire not to haxe his affairs meddled with, his in- 
tention, in fine, to rebel against the Major, when the colloquy — 
rather a long and stormy one — was put an end to in the simplest 
way possible, namely, by the ai rival of Mrs Becky, with a poiter 
from the Elephant Hotel, in charge of her very meagre baggage 

She greeted her host with affectionate respect, and made a 
shrinking, but amicable, salutation to Major Dobbin, who, as her 
instinct assured her at once, was her enemy, and had been speak- 
ing against her ^ and the bustle and clatter consequent upon her 
arrival brought Amelia out of her loom, w^ho went up and 
embiaced her guest with the greatest warmth, and took no notice 
of the Major, except to fling him an angry look — the most unjust 
and scornful glance that had peihaps ever appeared in that poor 
little woman’s face since she w^as born But she had private 

reasons of her own, and was bent upon being angry with him 
And Dobbin, indignant at the injustice, not at the defeat, went 
off, making her a bow quite as haughty as the killing curtsey with 
which the little woman chose to bid him farewell 

He being gone, Emmy was particularly lively and affectionate 
to Rebecca, and bustled about the apartments and instated her 
guest in her room with an eagerness and activity seldom exhibited 
by oui placid little friend But when an act of injustice is to be 
done, especially by weak people, it is best that it should be done 
quickly , and Emmy thought she was displaying^ great deal of 
firmness and proper feeling and veneration for the late Captain 
Osborne in her present behaviour 

Georgy came in from the fete^ for dinner-time, and found four 
covers laid as usual , but one of the jilaces was occupied by a 
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lady, instead of by Major Dobbin ‘ Hullo * -where’s Dob ^ ’ the 
young gentleman a&ked, 's^ith his usual simplicity of language 
‘ Majoi Dobbin is dining out, I suppose/ his mother said , and, 
drawing the boy to her, kissed him a great deal, and put his hair 
off his forehead, and introduced him to Mrs Crawley ‘This is 
my boy, Rebecca,’ Mis Osborne said — as much as to say, Can the 
world produce anything like that? Becky looked at him with 
rapture, and pressed his hand fondly ‘ Dear boy ^ ’ she said — 

‘ he IS just like my ’ Emotion choked her further utterance , 

but Amelia understood, as well as if she had spoken, that Beckv 
was thinking of her own blessed child However, the company of 
hei fiiend consoled hirs Crawley, and she ate a very good dinner 
During the repast, she had occasion to speak several times, 
when Georgy eyed her and listened to her At the dessert Emm\ 
was gone out to superintend further domestic arrangements Jos 
was in his great chair dozing over Galzgnam , Georgy and the 
new arrival sat close to each other he had continued to look 
at her knowingly more than once, and at last he laid down the 
nut-crackers 

‘I say,’ said Georgy 

‘ What do you say *2 ’ Becky said, laughing 
‘ You’re the lady I saw m the mask at the Rouge et ISToir ’ 
‘Hush’ you little sly creature,’ Becky said, taking up his 
hand and kissing it ‘Your uncle was there too, and mamrra 
mustn’t know’ 

‘Oh no — not by no means,’ answered the little fellow 
‘You see we are quite good friends already,’ Becky said to 
Emmv, who now re-entered , and it must be owned that Mrs 
Osborne had introduced a most judicious and amiable companion 
into her house 

William, m a state of great indignation, though still unaware 
of all the treason that was m store for him, walked about the 
town wildly until he fell upon the Secretary of Legation, Tape- 
worm, who invited him to dinner As they were discussing that 
meal, ho'itook occasion to ask the Secietary whether he knew 
anyth^hg about a certain Mrs Rawdon Crawley, who had, he 
believed, made some noise in London , and then Tapeworm, who 
of course knew all the London gossip, and was besides a lelative 
of Lady Gaunt, j^ured out into the astonished Major’s ears such 
a history about Becky and her husband as astonished the querist, 
and supplied all the points of this narrati\e, foi it was at that 
very table jears ago that the present writer had the pleasure of 
hearing the tale Tufto, Steyne, the Crawleys, and their history 
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— everything connected with Becky and her pievious life passed 
under the record of the hitter diplomatist He knew everything, 
and a great deal besides, about all the world, — m a word, he 
made the most astounding revelations to the simple-hearted 
Major When Dobbin said that Mrs Osborne and Mr Sedley 
had taken her into their house, Tapeworm burst into a peal of 
laughter which shocked the Major, and asked if they had not 
better send into the prison, and take in one or two of the gentle- 
men m shaved heads and yellow jackets, who swept the streets of 
Pumpernickel, chained in pairs, to hoard and lodge, and act as 
tutor to that httle scapegrace Georgy ? 

This information astonished and horrified the Major not a 
little It had been agreed in the morning (before meeting 
with Rebecca) that Amelia should go to the Court ball that 
night There would be the place to tell hex The Major went 
home and dressed himself in his uniform, and repaired to Court, 
in hopes to see Mrs Osborne She never came When he 
returned to his lodgings all the lights m the Sedley tenement 
were put out He could not see her till the morning I don^t 
know what sort of a night’s rest he had with this frightful secret 
in bed with him 

At the earliest convenient hour in the morning he sent his 
servant across the way with a note, saying, that he wished very 
particularly to speak with her A message came back to say, 
that Mrs Osborne was exceedingly unwell, and was keeping her 
loom 

She, too, had been awake all that night She had been thin*!?- 
mg of a thing which had agitated her mind a hundred times 
jhefore A hundred times on the point of juelding, she had shrunk 
pack from a sacrifice w hich she felt was too much for her She 
Wouldn’t, m spite of his love and constancy, and hei own acknowr^ 
ledged regard, respect, and gratitude What are benefits, what is 
constancy, or merit ^ One curl of a girl’s ringlet, one hair of a 
whisker, will turn tiie scale against them all in a minute They 
did not weigh with Emmy more than with othei women She 
had tiled them, wanted to make them pass , could not and the 
pitiless little voman had found a pretext, and determiifed to 
be free 

When at length, in the afternoon, the Major gained admission 
to Amelia, instead of the cordial and aflfectiBnate greeting to 
which he had been accustomed now for many a long clay, he 
received the salutation of a curtsey, and of a little gloved hand, 
retracted the moment after it was accorded to him 

Rebecca, too, was m the room, and advanced to meet him with 
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a smile and an extended hand Dobbin drew back rather con- 
fusedly — I beg your pardon, ma’am/ he said, ‘but I am 

bound to tell you that it is not as your friend that I am come 
here now ’ 

‘ Pooh ^ damn , don’t let us have this sort of thing * ^ Jos cried 
out, alarmed^ and anxious to get rid of a scene 

‘ I wonder what Major Dobbin has to say against Rebecca *2 ’ 
Amelia said in a low, clear voice with a slight quiver in it, and a 
very determined look about the eyes 

‘I will not have this sort of thmg in my house,’ Jos again 
interposed ‘I say I will not have it and, Dobbin, I beg, sir, 
you’ll stop it ’ And he looked round, trembling and turning very 
red, and gave a great puft, and made for his door 

‘ Dear friend ^ ’ Rebecca said with angelic sweetness, ‘ do hear 
what Major Dobbin has to say against me ’ 

‘ I will not hear it, I say,’ squeaked out Jos at the top of his 
voice, and, gathering up his dressing-go v n, was gone 

‘We are only two women,’ Ajnelia said ‘You can speak 
now, sir ’ 

‘ This manner towards me is one vhich scarcely becomes you, 
Amelia,’ the Major answered haughtily ^ ‘nor, I believe, am I 
guilty of habitual harshness to women It is not a pleasuie to 
me to do the duty which I am come to do’ 

‘Pray proceed with it (fuickly, if you please, Major Dobbin,’ 
said Amelia, who was more and more in a pet The expression of 
Dobbin’s face, as she spoke m this imperious manner, was not 
p^Basant 

‘ I came to say — and as you stay, Mrs Crawley, I must say it 
in your presence — that I think you — you ought not to form a 
member of the family of my friends A lady who is separated 
firom her husband, who travels not under her own name, who 
frequents pubbc gaming-tables — ’ 

‘ It was to the ball I went,’ cried out Becky 
‘ — is not a fit companion for Mrs Osborne and her son,’ 
Dobbin went on ‘and I may add that there are people here 
who knoy you, and who profess to know that regarding your 
conduct about which I don’t even wish to speak before — before 
Mrs Osborne ’ 

‘ Yours IS a very modest and convenient sort of calumny, Major 
Dobbin,’ Rebecca ^aid ‘You leave me under the weight of an 
accusation which, after all, is unsaid What is it ^ Is it 
unfaithfulness to my husband ^ I scorn it, and defy anybody to 
lirove it — I defy you, I say My honour is as untouched as that 
of the bitterest enemy who evei maligned me Is it of being poor. 
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forsaken, wretched, that accuse n'«e'2 Yes, I am guilty of 
those faults, and piini‘=*hed fur them e\ery day Let me go, 
Emmy It is only to suppose that I have not met you, and I am 
no worse to day than I u as j e==terdaj It is only to suppose that 
the night is over and the poor wanderer is on her way Don^t you 
remember the song we used to sing in old, dear old dSys ^ I ha\ e 
been wandering ever since then — a poor castaway, scorned for 
being miserable, and insulted because I am alone Let me go 
my stay here intei feres with the plans of this gentleman ’ 

‘Indeed it does, madam/ said the Majoi ‘If I have any 
authority in this house ’ 

‘Authority, none ^ ’ broke out Amelia ‘Rebecca, you stay 
with me I won’t desert >ou, because you have been persecuted, 
or insult you, because — because Major Dobbin chooses to do so 
Come away, deal ’ And the twm women made towards then door 
William opened it As they were going out, however, he took 
Amelia’s hand, and said, ‘ Will you stay a moment and speak 
to me ^ ’ 

‘He wishes to speak to >ou away from me,’ said Becky, looking 
like a martyr Amelia giipped her hand in reply 

‘Upon my honour it is not about you that I am going to 
speak,’ Dobbin said ‘ Come back, Amelia,’ and she came 
Dobbin bowed to Mrs Crawley, as he shut the door upon her 
Amelia looked at him, leaning againsf the glass her face and her 
lips were quite white 

‘I was confused when I spoke just now,’ the Major said, after 
a pause ‘ and I misused the word authority ’ 

‘You did,’ said Amelia, with her teeth chattering 
‘At least I have claims to he heaid,’ Dobbin continued 
‘It is geneious to remind me of our obligations to you,’^the 
woman answered ^ 

‘ The claims I mean are those left me by George’s father,’ 
William said 

‘Yes, and you insulted his memory You did yesterday You 
know you did And I will never foigive you Never'’ said 
Amelia She shot out each little sentence in a tremo?* of anger 
and emotion 

‘You don’t mean that, Amelia *2’ William said, sadly ‘You 
don’t mean that these words, uttered in a huiiied moment, aie to 
weigh against a whole life’s devotion ^ I tffink that George’s 
memory has not been injured by the way m which I have dealt 
with it, and if we aie come to bandying reproaches, I at least 
merit none fjom his widow and the mother of his son Reflect, 
afterwards when — when you axe at leisure, and your conscience 
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will withdraw this accusation It does even now ^ Amelia held 
down her head 

‘It IS not that speech of yesterday/ he continued, ‘which 
moves you That is but the pretext, Amelia, oi I have loved ^ou 
and watched yon for fifteen years m vain Have I not learned in 
that time tc\read all your feelings, and look into youi thoughts “2 
I know what your heart is capable of it can cling fiathfully 
to a recollection, and cherish a fancy , but it can’t feel such an 
attachment as mine deserves to mate with, and such I would 
have won from a woman more generous than you Ho, vou are 
not worthy of the love which I have devoted to you I knew all 
along that the prize I had set my life on was not worth the 
winning that I was a fool, with fond fancies, too, bartering 
away my all of truth and ardour against your httle feeble remnant 
of love I will bargain no moie I withdiaw I find no fault 
with you You are very good-natured, and have done your best , 
but you couldn’t — you couldn’t reach up to the height of the 
attachment which I bore you, and which a loftier soul than yours 
might have been proud to share Good-bye, Amelia ^ I have 
watched your struggle Let it end We are both weary of it’ 
Amelia stood scared and silent as William thus suddenly broke 
the chain by which she held him, and declared his independence 
and superiority He had placed himself at her feet so 'long that 
the poor little woman had bpen accustomed to ti ample upon him 
She didn’t wish to marry him, but she wished to keep him She 
wished to give him nothing, but that he should give her ail It 
i^a baigam not unfrequently levied in love 

William’s sally had quite broken and cast her dov/n Heo 
assault was long smee over and beaten back 

‘Am I to understand, then, — that you are going — away, — 
William *2’ she said 

^ He gave a sad laugh ‘I went once before,’ he said, ‘and 
came back after twelve years We were young then, Amelia 
Good-bye I have spent enough of my life at this play ’ 

Whilst they had been talking, thi door into Mrs Osborne’s 
room had opened ever so little , indeed, Becky had kept a hold of 
the handle, and had turned it on the instant when Dobbin quitte^^ 
it , and she heard every word of the conversation that had passed 
between these two ‘What a noble heart that man ha«,’ she 
thought, ‘ and hqjv shamefully that woman plays with it ^ ’ She 
admired Dobbin , she bore him no rancour for the part he had 
taken against her It was an open move in the game, and played 
fairly ‘ Ah ’ ’ she thought, ‘ if I could have had such a husband 
as that — a m^n vith a heart and brains too * I would not have 
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mmded his iarge feet and running into her room, she absolutely 
bethought herself of something, and wrote him a note, beseeching 
him to stop for a few days — not to think of going — and that she 
could serve him with A 

The parting was over Once more poor William walked to the 
door and was gone , and the little widow, the author of all this 
work, had her will, and had won her victory, and was left to 
enjoy it as she best might Let the ladies envy her triumph 

At the romantic hour of dinner, Mr Georgy made his appear- 
ance, and again remarked the absence of ‘ Old Dob ’ The meal 
was eaten in silence by the party Jos^s appetite not being 
diminished, but Emmy taking nothing at all 

After the meal, Georgy was lolling in the cushions of the old 
window, — a large window, with three sides of glass abutting from 
the gable, and commanding on one side the market-place, where 
the Elephant is, and in front the opposite side of ^ Goswell Street 
over the way,’ like the immortal casement of Mr Pickwick, — 
Georgy, I say, was lolling in this window, his mother being busy 
hard by, when he remarked symptoms of movement at the Major’s 
house on the other side of the street 

^ Hullo ^ ’ said he, ^ there’s Dob’s trap — -they are bringing it out 
of the courtyard ’ The ‘ trap ’ in question was a carnage which 
the Major had bought for six pounds sterhng, and about which 
they used to rally him a good deal ^ 

Emmy gave a little start but said nothing 

^ Hullo f ’ Georgy continued, ^ there’s Francis coming out with 
the portmanteaus, and Kunz, the one-eyed postillion, commg down 
the market with three schzmmels Look at his boots and yellow 
jacket, — ain’t he a rum one ’ Why — they’re putting the horses 
to Dob’s carnage Is he going anywhere *2 ’ 

^ Yes,’ said Emmy, ^ he is going on a journey ’ 

^ Going a journey ^ and when is he coming back *2 ’ 

‘ He IS — not commg back,’ answered Emmy 
‘ Not coming back * ’ cried out Georgy, jumping up ‘ Stay 
here, sir,’ roared out Jos ^ Stay, Georgy,’ said his mother, with 
a veiy sad face The boy stopped , kicked about the room , 
jumped up and down from the window-seat with his khee^s, and 
showed every symptom of uneasiness and curiosity 

The horses were put to The baggage was strapped on 
Francis came out with his master’s sword, and c^e, and umbrella 
tied up together, and laid them in the well, and his desk and 
old tin cocked-hat case, which he placed under the seat Francis 
brought out the stained old blue cloak lined with red camlet, which 
had wrapped the owner up any time these fifteen ^jears, and had 
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manchen Stimm erlebt^ as a favomite song of those dajs said It 
had been new for the campaign of Waterloo, and had covered 
George and William after the night of Qnatre Bias 

Old Burcke, the landlord of the lodgings, came out, then 
Francis, with more packages — final packages — then Major 
William, — il^urcke wanted to kiss him The Major ivas adored 
by all people with whom he had to do It was with difficulty he 
could escape from this demonstration of attachment 

‘By Jove, I tvill go screamed out George ‘Give him this/ 
said Becky, quite interested, and put a paper into the boy’s hand 
He had rushed down the stairs and flung across the street m a 
minute — the yellow postillion was cracking his whip gently 

William had got into the carriage, released from the embraces 
of his landlord Geoige bounded in afterwards and flung his arms 
round the Major’s neck (as they saw from the window), and began 
asking him multiplied questions Then he felt in his waistcoat- 
pocket and gave him a note William seized at it rather eagerly, 
he opened it trembling, but instantly his countenance changed, 
and he tore the paper in two and dropped it out of the carriage 
He kissed Georgy on the head, and the boy got out, doubling his 
fists into his eyes, and with the aid of Francis He lingered with 
his hand on the panel Fort^ Schwagei ^ The yellow postillion 
cracked his whip prodigiously, up sprang Francis to the box, away 
went the schtmmels^ and Hobbin with his head on his breast He 
never looked up as they passed under Amelia’s window and 
Georgy, left alone m the street, burst out crying in the face of all 
the crowd 

Emmy’s maid heard him howling again during the night, and 
brought him some preserved apricots to console him She mingled 
her lamentations with his All the poor, all the humble, all 
honest folks, all good men who knew him, loved that kind-hearted 
tod simple gentleman 

As for Emmy, had she not done her duty ? She had her picture 
of Geoige for a consolation 
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CHAPTER LXVII 

■WHICH CONTAINS BIBTHS, JMABBIAGES, ANB HEATHS 

HLATEVER Becky’s private plan might 
be by which Dobbin’s tiue love was 
to be crowned with success, the little 
woman thought that the secret might 
keep, and indeed, being by no means 
so much interested about anybody’s 
welfare as about her own, she had a 
great number of things pertaining to 
herself to consider, and which con- 
cerned her a great deal more than 
Major Dobbin’s happiness in this life 
She found herself suddenly and 
unexpectedly in snug comfortable 
quarters , surrounded by friends, kind- 
ness, and good-natured simple people, 
such as she had not met with for many a long day , and, wanderer 
as she was by force and inclination, theie were moments when 
rest was pleasant to her, as the most hardened Arab that evei 
careered across the desert over the hump of a dromedary, likes to 
repose sometimes under the date-trees by the water , or to come 
into the cities, walk in the ba2;aars, refresh himself in the bathS, 
and say his prayers m the mosques, before he goes out again 
marauding Jos’s tents and pilau were pleasant to this little 
Ishmaelite She picketed her steed, hung up her weapons, and 
warmed herself comfortably by his fire The halt in that roving* 
restless life was inexpressibly soothing and pleasant to her 

So, pleased herself, she tried with all her might to please every- 
body , and we know that she was eminent and successful as a 
practitioner in the art of giving pleasure As for Jos, even in that 
little interview m the garret at the Elephant inn, she h^id found 
means to win back a great deal of his good-will In the coizrse of 
a week, the civilian was her sworn slave and frantic admirer He 
didn’t go to s^eep after dinner, as his custom was in the much 
less livelj^ society of Amelia He drove out with Becky in his 
open cai riagc He asked little parties and invented festivities to 
do hei honour 

Tapeworm, the Secretary of Legation, v^ho had abused her so 
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cruelljj came to dine 'with Jos, and then came ererj- day to pay 
his respects to Becky Poor Emm\ , who was never very talkative, 
and more glum and silent than evei aftei Bobbin's departure, was 
quite forgotten when this superior genius made her appearance 
The French minister was as much charmed with her as his English 
rival The 'Cl-erman ladies, never particularly squeamish as regards 
morals, especially in English people, were delighted with the 
cleverness and wit of Mrs Osborne's charming fiiend , and though 
she did not ask to go to Court, yet the most August and Trans- 
parent Personages there heard of her fascinations, and were quite 
curious to know her When it became known that she was noble, 
of an ancient English family, that her husband was a Colonel of 
the Guaid, Excellenz and Governor of an island, only separated 
from his lady by one of those tiifiing differences which are of little 
account in a countiy wheie Werthem is still read, and the Walilvent- 
wandtscJiaften of Goethe is considered an edifying moral book, 
nobody thought of refusing to receive her in the very highest 
society of the little Duchy, and the ladies weie even more ready 
to call her du^ and to swear eternal friendship foi her, than they 
had been to bestow the same mestimable benefits upon Amelia 
Love and Liberty are interpreted by those simple Germans m 
a way which honest folks in Yoikshire and Somersetshire little 
understand, and a lady might, m some philosophic and ci\iiised 
towns, be divorced ever so many times from her respective 
husbands, and keep hei character m society Jos's house never 
was so pleasant since he had a house of his own, as Rebecca 
c^qised it to be She sang, she placed, she laughed, she talked m 
two or three languages , she brought everybody to the house and 
she made Jos believe that it was his own great social talents and 
wit which gathered the great society of the place i ound about him 
^ As for Emmy, who found herself not in the least mistress of 
Jtier own house, except when the bills were to be paid, Becky soon 
discovered the way to soothe and please her She talked to her 
perpetually about Major Dobbin sent about his business, and made 
no scruple of declaiing her admiration for that excellent, high- 
minded ^ntleman, and of telling Emmy that she had behaved 
most (^u^ly regarding him Emmy defended her conduct, and 
showed that it was dictated only by the purest religious principles, 
that a woman once, etc , and to such an angel as him whom she 
had had the good#fortune to marry, was married for ever , but she 
had no objection to hear the Major praised as much as ever Becky 
chose to praise him , and indeed brought the conversation round 
to the Dobbin subject a score of times every day 

Means were easily found to win the favour of Georgy and the 
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servants Amelia’s maid, it has been said, was heart and soul in 
favour of the generous Major Having at first disliked Becky for 
being the means of dismissing him from the presence of her 
mistress, she was reconciled to Mrs Crawley subsequently, because 
the latter became William’s most ardent admirer and champion 
And in those mighty conclaves in which the two ladies indulged 
after their parties, and while Miss Payne was ‘brushing their 
’airs,’ as she called the yellow locks of the one, and the soft brown 
tresses of the othei, this girl always put in her word for that dear 
good gentleman Major Bobbin Her advocacy did not make 
Amelia angry any moie than Rebecca’s admiration of him She 
made George write to him constantly, and persisted in sending 
mamma’s kind love in a postscript And as she looked at her 
husband’s portrait of nights, it no longer reproached her — ^perhaps 
she reproached it, now William was gone 

Emmy was not very happy after her heroic sacrifice She was 
very d%s,tra%te^ nervous, silent, and ill to please The family had 
never known her so peevish She grew pale and ill She used to 
try and sing certain songs ( ^ Emsam bm ich nicht allem ’ was one 
of them , that tender love^song of Weber’s, which, in old-fashioned 
days, young ladies, and when you were scarcely born, showed that 
those who lived before you knew too how to love and to sing) , — 
c^tain songs, I say, to which the Major was partial , and as she 
warbled them m the twilight in the drawing-room, she would 
break off in the midst of the song, and walk into her neighbouring 
apartment,, and there, no doubt, take refuge in the miniature of 
her husband 

Some books still subsisted, after Bobbin’s departure, witn nis 
name written in them , a German Bictionary, for instance, with 
‘William Dobbin, — th Reg,’ m the fiyleaf, a guide-book with 
his initials, and one or two other volumes which belonged to tl^e 
Major Emmy cleared these away, and put them on the drawers, 
where she placed her workbox, her desk, her Bible, and Prayer- 
book, under the pictures of the two Georges And the Major, on 
going away, having left his gloves behind him, it is a fact that 
Georgy, rummaging his mother’s desk some time afterwards, found 
the gloves neatly folded up, and put away in what they call the 
secret drawers of the desk 

Hot caring for society, and moping there a great deal, Emmy’s 
chief pleasure in the summer evenings was to tak^e long walks v ith 
Georgy (during which Rebecca was left to the society of Mr 
Joseph), and then the mother and son used to talk about tlie 
Major in a way which even made the boy smile She told him 
that she thought Major William was the best man imall the world , 
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the gentlest and the kindest, the bravest and the humblest Over 
and over again, she told him how they owed everything which 
they possessed in the world to that kind friend’s benevolent care 
of them , how he had befriended them all through their poverty 
and misfortunes , watched over them when nobody cared for them , 
how all hi^ comrades admired him, though he never spoke of his 
own gallant actions , how Oeorgy’s father trusted him beyond all 
other men, and had been constantly befriended by the good William 
< Why, when your papa was a little boy/ she said, ‘ he often told 
me that it was Wilham who defended him against a tyrant at the 
school where they were ^ and their friendship never ceased from 
that day until the last, when your dear father fell ’ 

* Did Dobbin kill the man who killed papa ^ ’ Georgy said 
‘ I’m sure he did, or he W'^uld if he could have caught him , 
wouldn’t he, mother *2 When I’m in the army, won’t I hate the 
French *2 — that’s all ’ 

In such colloquies the mother and the child passed a great deal 
of their time together The artless woman had made a confidant 
of the boy He was as much William’s friend as everybody else 
who knew him well 

By the way, Mrs Becky, not to be behindhand m sentiment, 
had got a miniature too hanging up m her room, to the surprise 
and amusement of most people, and the delight of the original, 
who was no other than our friend Jos On her first commg to 
favour the Sedleys with a visit, the little woman, who had arrived 
^th a remarkably small shabby kit, was perhaps ashamed of the 
meanness of her trunks and bandboxes, and often spoke with great 
respect about her baggage left behind at Leipzig, which she must 
have fiom that city When a traveller talks to you perpetually 
^bout the splendour of his luggage, which he does not happen to 
have with him, — ^my son, beware of that traveller ^ He is, ten to 
one, an impostor 

IN'either Jos nor Emmy knew this important maxim It seemed 
to them of no consequence whether Becky had a quantity of very 
fine clotjbes in invisible trunks , but as her present supply was 
exeeeAn^y shabby, Emmy supplied her out of her own stores, or 
took her to the best milliner m the town, and there fitted her out 
It -was no more torn collars now, I promise you, and faded silks 
trailing off at tW shoulder Becky changed hei habits with her 
situation in life — the rouge-pot was suspended — another excitement 
to which she had accustomed herself was also put aside, or at least 
only indulged m in pri\acy , as wlien she was prevailed on by Jos 
of a summer^ evening, Emmy and the boy being absent on their 
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walks, to take a little spirit-and-water But if she did not indulge 
— the courier did that rascal Kirscli could not be kept from the 
bottle , nor could he tell how much he took when he applied to it 
He was sometimes surprised himself at the way in which Mr 
Sedley’s cognac diminished Well, well , this is a painful subject 
Becky did not very likely indulge so much as she used!” before she 
entered a decorous family 

At last the much-bragged-about bo^es arrived from Leipzig , — 
three of them, not by any means large or splendid , — nor did Becky 
appear to take out any sort ot di esses or ornaments from the boxes 
when they did arrive But out of one, which contained a mass of 
her papers (it was that very box which Rawdon Ciawley had lan- 
sacked in his furious hunt for Becky’s concealed money), she took 
a picture with great glee, which she pinned up in her loom, and 
to which she introduced Jos It wis the portrait of a gentleman 
in pencil, his face having the advantage of being painted up in 
pink He was riding on an elephant away from some cocoa-nut 
trees, and a pagoda it was an Eastern scene 

^ G-od bless my soul, it is my portrait,’ J os cried out It was 
he indeed, blooming in youth and beauty, in a nankeen jacket of 
the cut of 1804 It was the old picture that used to hang up in 
Russell Square 

I bought it,’ said Becky, in a voice trembling with emotion , 
I went to see if I could be of any use to my kind friends I 
have never parted with that picture — I never will ’ 

^ Won’t you '2’ Jos cried, with a look of unutteiable rapture 
and satisfaction ^ Did you really, now, value it for my sake *2 ’ 

‘ You know I did, well enough,’ said Becky , ‘ but why speak, 
— why think, — why look back 1 It is too late now ^ ’ 

That evening’s conversation was delicious, for J os Emmy only 
came in to go to bed very tired and unwell Jos and his fal]^ 
guest had a charming tete-a-tete^ and his sister could hear, as she 
lay awake in hci adjoining chamber, Rebecca singing over to Jos 
the old songs of 1815 He did not sleep, for a wonder, that night, 
any more than Amelia 

It was June, and, by consequence, high season in Lon(|on , Jos, 
who read the incomparable Galzgnam (the exile’s best fhend) 
through every day, used to favour the ladies with extracts from 
his paper duiing their breakfast Every week in this paper there 
IS a full account of military movements, in whlfJh Jos, as a man 
who had seen service, was especiall5^ interested On one occasion 
he read out ^Ariivai of the — th Regiment — Gravesend, June 
20 — The Eamrhunde^ ^ East Indiaman, came into the river this 
morning, having on board 14 o&cers and 132 laii^ and file of 
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this gallant cuips They ha\e been absent fiom England fourteen 
years, having been embarked the ^ear after Wateiloo, in v^hich 
glorious eonfhct they took an active pait, and having subsequently 
distinguished tliemseh es m the Burmese war The veteran 
Colonel, Sir Michael O’Dowd, KCB, vith his lady and si&tei, 
landed here yesterday, v^ith Captains Pesky, Stubble, Macraw, 
Malony , Lieutenants Smith, Jones, Thompson, E Thomson , 
Ensigns Hicks and Giady, the band on the pier playing the 
national anthem, and the crov d loudly cheering the gallant 
veterans as they went into Waste’s hotel, vhere a sumptuous 
banquet was provided for the defenders of Old England During 
the repast, which ve need not say was seived up m Wayte’s best 
style, the cheering continued so enthusiastically, that Lady O’Dowd 
and the Colonel came forward to the balcony, and drank the 
healths of their fellow-countrymen in a bumper of Wayte’s best 
claret ’ 

On a second occasion Jos read a brief announcement — Major 
Dobbin had joined the — th Hegiment at Chatham , and subse- 
quently he promulgated accounts of the presentations at the 
Drawing-room, of Colonel Sir Michael O’iSov d, K C B , Lady 
O’Dowd (by Mrs Molloy Malony of Ballj malony), and Miss 
Glorvina O’Dowd (by Lady O’Dowd) Almost directly after this, 
Dobbin’s name appeared among the Lieutenant-Colonels for old 
Marshal Tiptoff had died during the passage of the — th from 
Madras, and the Sovereign was pleased to advance Colonel Sir 
Michael O’Dowd to the rank of Major General on his return to 
J^ngland, with an intimation that he should be Colonel of the 
distinguished regiment which he had so long commanded 

Amelia had been made aware of some of these movements 
The correspondence between George and his guardian had not 
^ceased by any means William had even written once or twice to 
her since his departure, but m a manner so unconstrainedly cold, 
that the poor woman felt now in her turn that she had lost her 
power over him, and that, as he had said, he was free He had 
left her, and she was wretched The memory of his almost count- 
less sj^rvtces, and lofty aiid affectionate regard, now presented itself 
to her, and rebuked her day and night She brooded over those 
lecollections according to her wont saw the purity and beauty of 
the afiection wifiji which she had trifled, and reproached herself for 
having flung away such a treasure 

It was gone indeed William had spent it all out He loved 
hex no moie, he thought, as he h^M loved hei He never could 
again Thai sort of regard, which he had proffered to her foi so 
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many faithful years, can’t be flimg down and shattered, and 
mended so as to show no scars The little heedless tyrant had so 
destroyed it ISTo, William thought again and again, ‘ It was 
myself I deluded, and persisted m cajoling , had she been worthy 
of the love I gave her, she would have returned it long ago It 
was a fond mistake Isn’t the whole course of life made up of 
such and suppose I had won her, should I not have been disen- 
ehanted the day after my victory ^ Why pine, or be ashamed of 
my defeat *2 ’ The more he thought of this long passage of his life, 
the more clearly he saw his deception ^ I’ll go into harness again,’ 
he said, ‘and do my duty in that state of life m which it has 
pleased Heaven to place me I will see that the buttons of the 
recruits are properly bright, and that the sergeants make no mis- 
takes in their accounts I will dine at mess, and hsten to the 
Scotch surgeon telling hxs stones When I am old and broke, I 
will go on half-pay, and my old sisters shall scold me I have 
“geliebt und gelebt,” as the girl m Wallenstezn says I am done 
— Pay the bills, and get me a cigar find out what there is at 
the play to-night, Francis , to-morrow we cross by the JSatavzer ’ 
He made the above speech, whereof Francis only heard the last 
two lines, pacing up and down the Boompjes at Botterdam The 
JBatavzer vas lying in the basm He could see the place on 
the quarter-deck, where he and Emmy had sate on the happy 
voyage out What had that little Mrs Crawley to say to him 2 
Ptoha f to marrow we will put to sea, and leturn to England, home, 
and duty f 


After June all the little Court society of Pumpernickel used to 
separate, according to the German plan, and make for a hundred 
watering-places, where they drank at the wells , rode upon 
donkeys , gambled at the redoutes^ if they had money and a mind , 
rushed with hundreds of their kind to gormandise at the tahles^-^ 
dhdte ^ and idled away the summer The English diplomatists 
went off to Toplitz and Kissingen, their French rivals shut up 
their chancellerze and whisked away to their darling Boulevard de 
Gand The Transparent reigning family took, too, to the waters, 
or retired to their himting-lodges Evervbody went awaf h|iving 
any pretensions to pohteness, and, of course, with them. Doctor 
von Glauber, the Court doctor, and his Baroness The seasons 
for the baths were the most productive periodg^«^of the Doctor’s 
practice — he united business with pleasure, and his chief place of 
resort was Ostend, which is much frequented by Germans, and 
where the Doctor treated himself and his spouse to what he called 
a ‘ dib ’ in the sea 
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His interesting patient, Jos, *was a regular Biilch-cow to the 
Doctor, and he easily persuaded «the civilian, both for his own 
health’s sake and that of his charming sister, vhich was really 
very much shattered, to pass the summer at that hideous seaport 
town Emmy did not care v, here she went much Georgy 
jumped at ^he idea of a mo\ e As for Becky, she came as a 
matter of course in the foiiith place inside of the fine barouche 
Mr Jos had bought the two domestics being on the box in front 
She might have some mi&giMngs about the friends whom she 
should meet at Ostend, and who might be likely to tell ugly stones 
— but, bah ^ she vas strong enough to hold her own She had 
cast such an anchor in Jos now as v ould require a strong storm to 
shake That incident of the picture had finished him Becky 
took down her elephant, and put it into the little box which she 
had had from Amelia ever so many years ago Emmy also came 
off 'With her Lares, — her two pictures, — and the party, finally, 
were lodged in an exceedingly dear and uncomfortable house at 
Ostend 

There Amelia began to take baths, and get what good she 
could from them , and though scores of people of Beckj^’s acquaint- 
ance passed her and cut her, yet Mrs Osborne, who walked about 
with her, and who knew nobody, was not aware of the treatment 
experienced by the friend whom she had chosen so judiciously as a 
companion , indeed, Becky never thought fit to tell her what was 
passing under her innocent eyes 

Some of Mis Rawdon Crawley’s acquaintances, however, 
acknowledged her readily enough, — perhaps more readily than she 
would have desired Among these weie Major Loder (unattached), 
and Captain Rook (late of the Rifles), who might be seen any 
day on the Dyke, smoking and staring at the women, and who 
^speedily got an introduction to the hospitable board and select 
circle of Mr Joseph Sedley In fact, they would take no denial , 
they burst into the house whether Becky was at home or not, 
walked into Mrs Osborne’s drawing-room, which they perfumed 
with their coats and mustachios, called Jos ‘ Old Buck,’ and 
invaded his dinner-table, and laughed and diank fOi. long hours 
there % ^ 

^ What can they mean ^ ’ asked Georgy, who did not like these 
gentlemen ^ I heard the Major say to Mrs Crawley yesterday, 
“No, no, Becky #»you shan’t keep the old buck to yourself We 
must have the bones m, or, dammy. I’ll split ” What could the 
Major mean, mamma *2’ 

' Major * don’t call hzm Major t ’ Emmy said ‘ I’m sure I 
^can’t tell what he meant ’ His presence and that of his friend 
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luspired the little lady with intolerable tenor and aversion They 
paid her tipsy compliments, the;y leeied at her o\er the dinner 
table And the Captain made her advances that filled her viith 
sickening dismay, nor would she evei see him unless she had 
Geoige by her side 

Rebecca, also, to do her justice, never would let eit^tei of these 
men lemain alone with Amelia, the Major was disengaged too, and 
swore he would be the winner of her A couple of ruffians were 
fighting for this innocent creatuie, gambling for her at her own 
table , and though she was not awaie of the rascals^ designs upon 
her, yet she felt a honor and uneasiness in their presence, and 
longed ro fiy 

She besought, she eutieated Jos to come home ISTot he He 
was slow of movement, tied to his doctor, and perhaps to some 
other leading-strings At least Becky was not anxious to go to 
England 

At last she took a great resolution — made the great plunge 
She wrote off a letter to a Inend whom she had on the other side 
of the water , a letter about which she did not speak a word to 
anybody, which she carried heiself to the post under her shawl, 
nor was any remaik made about it , only that she looked 
very much flushed and agitated when G-eorgy met her ^ and she 
kissed him and hung over him a great deal that night 
She did not come out of her loom after her leturn fiom her 
walk Becky thought it was Major Loder and the Captain who 
frightened her 

^ She mustn’t stop here,’ Becky reasoned with herself 
must go away, the silly little fool She is still whimpeimg after 
that gaby of a husband — dead (and served right i) these fifteen 
years She shan’t mairy either of these men It’s too bad of 

Loder ISTo , she shall marry the bamboo cane , I’ll settle it this 

very night ’ 

So Becky took a cup of tea to Ameha in her private apartment, 
and found that lady in the company of her miniatures, and in a 
most melancholy and nervous condition She laid down the cup 
of tea 

‘ Thank you,’ said Amelia 

^Bisteii to me, Amelia,’ said Becky, marching up and down the 
room before the other, and surveying her with a soit of con- 
temptuous kindness ‘ I want to talk to you««ik You must go 
away from here and from the impertinences of these men I 
won’t have you harassed by them and they will insult 5 ou if you 
stay I tell ^ou they are lascais , men fit to send to the hulks 
ISTever mind how I know them I know eveijbody Jos can’t 
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protect you, he is too fat and weak, and wants a protector him self 
You aie no more fit to li\e m the world than a baby in arms 
You must marry, or you and jour precious boy will go to ruin 
You must have a husband, you fool , and one of the best gentlemen 
I ever saw has offered ;^ou a hundred times, and you have rejected 
him, you silly, heartless, ungrateful little creature 

^ I tiled — I tried my best, indeed I did, Rebecca,’ said Amelia, 

deprecatingly, ‘ but I couldn’t torget ’ and she finished the 

sentence by looking up at the poi trait 

^ Couldn’t forget him cried out Becky ^ that selfish humbug, 
that low-bred cockney dandy, that padded booby, who had neither 
wit, noi manners, nor heart, and was no more to be compared 
to your fiiend with the bamboo cane than you are to Queen 
Elizabeth Why, the man was weary of you, and would have 
Jilted you, but that Dobbin forced him to keep his word He 
owned it to me He never cared for you He used to sneer 
about you to me, time after time ^ and made love to me the 
week after he married you ’ 

^It’s false f It’s false t Rebecca,’ cried out Amelia, starting up 
‘ Look there, you fool,’ Becky said, still with provoking good- 
humour , and taking a little paper out of her belt, she opened it 
and flung it into Emmy’s lap ‘You know his handwriting 
He wrote that to me — wanted me to run avay with him — gave it 
me under your nose, the day before he was shot — and served him 
right ^ ’ Becky repeated 

Emmy did not hear her , she was lookmg at the lettei It 
wr% that which George had put into the bouquet and given to 
Becky on the mght of the Duke of Richmond’s ball It was as 
she said the foolish young man had asked her to fly 

Emmy’s head sank down, and for almost the last time in which 
sl|e shall be called upon to weep in this history, she commenced 
that work Her head fell to her bosom, and her hands went up 
to her eyes , and there for a while she gave wa> to her emotions, 

' as Becky stood on and regarded her Who shall analyse those 
tears, and say whether they were sweet or bitter *2 Was she most 
grieved because the idol of her life was tumbled down and shivered 
at her Yeet, or indignant that her love had been so despised, or 
glad because the barrier was removed which modesty had placed 
between her and a new, a real affection ^ ‘ There is nothing to 

forbid me now,’ she thought ‘ I may love him with all my heart 
now Oh, I will, I will, if he vill but let me, and forgive me 
I believe it was this feeling rushed over all the others which 
agitated that gentle little bosom 

Indeed, she^did not cry so much as Becky expected — the other 
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soothed and kissed her — a rare mark of sympathy with Mrs 
Becky She treated Emmy like a child, and patted her head 
‘ And now let us get pen and ink, and write to him to come this 
minute,’ she said 

< t- — I wrote to him this morning/ Emmy said, blushing exceed- 
ingly Becky screamed with laughter — ^ Uti higlietto^ she sang 
out with Bosnia, ^ eccolo qudb — the whole house echoed with her 
shrill singing 

Two mornings after this little scene, although the day was 
rainy and gusty, and Amelia had had an exceedingly wakeful 
night, listening to the wind roaring, and pitying all travellers by 
land and by water, yet she got up early, and insisted upon taking 
a walk on the Dyke with Georgy, and theze she paced as the 
rain beat into her face, and she looked out westward across the 
dark sea-lme, and over the swollen billows which came tumbling 
and frothing to the shore Neither spoke much, except now and 
then, when the hoy said a few words to his timid companion, indi- 
cative of sympathy and protection 

hope he won’t cross in such weathei,’ Emmy said 
bet ten to one he does/ the boy answered ‘Look, mother, 
diere’s the smoke of the steamer^ It was that signal, sure 
enough 

But though the steamer was under weigh, he might not be on 
board he might not have got the letter , he might not choose to 
come — A hundred fears poured one over the other into the little 
heart, as fast as the waves on to the Dyke 

The boat followed the smoke into sight Georgy had a danay 
telescope, and got the vessel under view m the most skilful 
manner And he made appiopriate nautical comments upon the 
manner of the approach of the steamer as she came nearer ai|d 
nearer, dipping and rising in the water The signal of an English 
steamer in sight went fluttering up to the mast on the pier. I 
dare say Mrs Amelia’s heart was in a similar flutter 

Emmy tried to look through the telescope over Oeorge’s 
shoulder, but she could make nothing of it She only ^w a black 
eclipse bobbing up and down before hei eyes 

George took the glass again and raked the vessel ‘ How she 
does pitch I ’ he said ‘There goes a wa've slap over her bows 
There’s only two people on deck besides the steersman There’s 
a man lying down, and a — chap in a — cloak with a — Hooray ^ 
— It’s Dob, by jingo * ’ He clapped-to the telescope and Bung his 
arms round his mothei As for that lady, let us say what she 
did in the words of a favourite poet — SaKpvoev ykXdcracroi She 
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was sure it ^as William It could be no other IrYhat she had 
said about hoping that he would not come was all hypocrisy Of 
course he would come w^hat could he do else but come ^ She 
knew he would come 

The ship came swiftly neaitr and nearei As they wmnt in to 
meet her the landing-place at the quay, Emmy^s knees trembled 
so that she scarcely could run She would have liked to kneel 
down and say her prayers of thanks there Oh, she thought, she 
would be all her life saying them ^ 

It was such a bad day that as the vessel came alongside of the 
quay there were no idlers abroad , scarcely e\ en a commissioner 
on the look-out for the few passengers in the steamer That 
young scapegrace Ge6rge had fled too and as the gentleman in 
the old cloak lined with red stuff stepped on to the shore, there 
was scarcely any one piesent to see what took place, which was 
briefly this 

A lady in a dripping white bonnet and shawl, with her two 
little hands out before her, went up to him, and in the next 
minute she had altogether disappeared under the folds of the old 
cloak, and was kissing one of his hands with all her might , whilst 
the other, I suppose, was engaged in holdmg her to his heart 
(which her head just about reached) and m preventing her from 
tumbling down She was murmuring something about — For- 
give — dear William — dear, dear, dearest friend — ^kiss, kiss, kiss, 
and so forth — and in fact went on under the cloak in an absurd 
manner 

When Emmy emerged from it, she still kept tight hold of one 
ot William^s hands, and looked up in his face It was full of 
sadness and tender love and pity She understood its repioach, 
and hung down her head 

^ It was time you sent for me, dear Amelia,* he said 

^ You will never go again, William *2 * 

^No, never,’ he answered and pressed the dear little soul 
once more to his heart 

As they issued out of the Custom-house precincts, Geoigy 
broke out on them, with his telescope up to his eye, and a loud 
laugl^ or welcome, he danced round the couple, and pei formed 
many facetious antics as he led them up to the house Jos wasn’t 
up yet , Becky not visible (though sbe looked at them thiough 
the bbnds) Georgy ran off to see about breakfast Emmy, 
whose shawl and bonnet were off m the passage in the hands of 
Miss Payne, now went to undo the clasp of William’s cloak, and 
— we will, if you please, go with George and look after breakfast 
for the Coloifel The vessel is in port He has got the prize he 

2b2 
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has been trying for all his life The bird has come m at last 
Theie it is with its head on his shoulder, billing and cooing close 
up to his heart, with soft outstretched fluttering wings This is 
what he has asked for eveiy day and hour for eighteen years 
This IS what he pined after Here it is — the summit, the end — 
the last page of the third volume Good-bye, Colonei-y-God bless 
you, honest William f — Farewell, dear Amelia — Grow green again, 
tender little parasite, round the rugged old oak to which you cling ’ 


Perhaps it was compunction towaids the kind and simple 
creature who had been the first in hfe to defend hei, perhaps it 
was a dislike to all such sentimental scenes, — but Rebecca, 
satisfied with her part in the transaction, never presented herself 
before Colonel Dobbin and the lady whom be married ^Par- 
ticular business,’ she said, took her to Bruges, whither she went, 
and only Georgy and his uncle were present at the mairiage 
ceremony When it was over, and Georgy had rejoined his 
parents, Mrs Becky returned (just for a few days) to comfort the 
solitary bachelor, Joseph Sedley He preferred a Continental life, 
he said, and declined to join in housekeeping with his sister and 
her husband 

Emmy was very glad in her heait to think that she had written 
to her husband before she read or knew of that letter of George’s 
^ I knew it all along,’ William said , ‘ but could I use that 
weapon against the poor fellow’s memory “2 It was that which 
made me suffer so when you ’ 

^ Never speak of that day again,’ Emmy cried out, so contrite 
and humble, that William turned off the conversation, by his 
account of Glorvma and dear old Peggy O’Dowd, with whom he 
was sitting when the letter of recall reached him ^ If you hadn’t 
sent for me,’ he added with a laugh, ‘ who knows what Glorvina’s 
name might be now *2 ’ 

At present it is Glorvma Posky (now Mrs Major Posky) she 
took him on the death of his first wife , having resolved never to 
mairy out of the regiment Lady O’Dowd is also so attSched to 
it that she says, if anything were to happen to Mick, bedad she’d 
come back and marry some of ’em But the Major-General is 
quite well, and lives m great splendour at O’Doifdstown, with a 
pack of beagles, and (with the exception of perhaps their neigh- 
bour, Hoggarty of Castle Hoggarty) he is the first man of his 
county Her ladyship still dances jigs, and insisted on standing 
up to the Master of the Horse at the Lord Lieutenant’s last 
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ball Both she and Glorvina declaied that Dobbin had used the 
latter sheamftilly , but Pesky falling in, Gloryina was consoled, 
and a beautiful turban from Pans appeased the wrath of Lady 
O^Dowd 

When Colonel Dobbin quitted the service, which he did im- 
mediately Hfter his marriage, he rented a pretty little country 
place in Hampshire, not far from Queen’s Oravley, where, after 
the passing of the iteform Bill, Sir Pitt and his family constantly 
resided now All idea of a peerage was out of the question, the 
Baronet’s two seats m Parliament being lost He was both out of 
pocket and out of spirits by that catastrophe, failed m his health, 
and prophesied the speedy ruin of the Empire 

Lady Jane and Mrs Dobbin became great friends — there was 
a perpetual crossing of pony- chaises between the Hall and the 
Evergreens, the Coloners place (rented of his friend Major Ponto, 
who was abroad with his family) Her ladyship was godmother 
to Mrs Dobbin’s child, which bore her name, and was christened 
by the Hev James Crawley, who succeeded his father in the 
living and a pretty close friendship subsisted between the two 
lads, George and Eawdon, who hunted and shot together in the 
vacations, were both entered of the same college at Cambridge, 
and quarrelled with each other about Lady Jane’s daughter, with 
whom they were both, of course, in love A match between 
George and that young lady was long a favourite scheme of both 
the matrons, though I have heard that Miss Crawley herself 
inclined towards her cousin 

Mrs Rawdon Crawley’s name was never mentioned by either 
family There were reasons why all should be silent regarding 
her For wherever Mr Joseph Sedley went, she travelled like- 
wise , and that infatuated man seemed to be entirely her slave 
The Colonel’s lawyers informed him that his brother-in-law had 
effected a heavy insurance upon his life, whence it was probable 
that he had been raising money to discharge debts He procured 
piolonged leave of absence from the East India House, and indeed 
Ills mjSxmities were daily increasing 

On hearing the news about the insurance, Amelia, in a good 
deal ^f llarm, entreated her husband to go to Brussels, where J os 
then was, and inqmre into the state of his affairs The Colonel 
quitted home with reluctance (for he was deeply immersed in 
his Mtstory of Punjauh^ which still occupies him, and much 
alarmed about his little daughter, whom he idolises, and who was 
just recovering from the chicken-pox), and went to Brussels and 
found Jos living at one of the enormous hotels in that city Mrs 
Crawley, wfeo had her carnage, gave entertainments, and lived in 
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a very genteel manner, occupied another suite of apartments m 
the same hotel 

The Colonel, of course, did not desire to see that lady, or even 
think proper to notify his arrival at Brussels, except privately to 
Jos by a message through his valet Jos begged the Colonel to 
come and sdfe him that night, when Mrs Crawley would be at a 
sozreej and when they could meet alone He found his brother-in- 
law m a condition of pitiable miirmity , and dreadfully afraid of 
Rebecca, though eager in his praises of her She tended him 
through a senes of unheard-of illnesses, with a fidelity most 
admirable She had been a daughter to him ‘But — but — oh, 
for God^s sake, do come and live near me, and — and — see me 
sometimes,’ vhimpered out the unfortunate man 

The Colonel’s brow darkened at this ‘We can’t, Jos,’ he 
said ‘ Considering the circumstances, Amelia can’t visit you ’ 

‘I swear to you — I swear to you on the Bible,’ gasped out 
Joseph, wanting to kiss the book, ‘that she is as mnocent as a 
child, as spotless as your own wife ’ 

‘It may be so,’ said the Colonel, gloomily, ‘but Emmy can’t 
come to you Be a man, Jos break ofi this disreputable con- 
nexion Come home to your family We hear your ajBfairs are 
involved ’ 

‘ Involved ciied Jos ‘Who has told such calumnies All 
my money is placed out most advantageously. Mrs Crawley — 
that IS — ^I mean, — it is laid out to the best interest ’ 

‘ You are not in debt, then *2 Why did you insure your 
li%^’ 

‘ I thought — a little present to her — in case anything happened , 
and you know my health is so delicate — common gratitude, you 
know — and I intend to leave all my money to you — and I can 
spare it out of my income, indeed I can,’ cried out William’s weak 
brother-in-law 

The Colonel besought Jos to fly at once—to go back to India, 
whither Mrs Crawley could not follow him , to do anything to 
break off a connexion which might have the most fatal conse- 
quences to him 

J os wclalped his hands, and cried, ‘ He v ould go back to India 
He would do anything only he must have time they mustn’t 
say anything to Mrs Crawley — she’d — she’d kill me if she knew 
it You don’t k7»ow what a terrible woman she is,’ the poor 
wretch said 

‘ Then why not come away with me ^ ’ said Dobbin in reply , 
but J os had not the courage ‘ He would see Dobbin again in the 
morning he imist on no account say that he had been there He 
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must go no-w Becky might come m ’ And Dobbin quitted him 
full of forebodings 

He never saw Jos more Thiee months afterwards Joseph 



VIRTUE REWARDED — A BOOTH IH VAHI-^ FAIR 

Sedley died at Ais la-Chapelle It was found that all his property 
had been muddled away in speculations, and was represented by 
valueless shares in diiferent bubble companies AB, his available 
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assets were the two thousand pounds for w hich bis life was insured, 
and which were left equally between his belo\ed ‘sister Amelia, 
wife of, etc , and his triend and invaluable attendant during sick- 
ness, Rebecca, wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C B 
who was appointed administratrix 

The solicitor of the Insurance Company swore it was the 
blackest case that ever had come before him , talked of sending 
a commission to Aix to examine into the death ^ and the Company 
refused payment of the policy But Mrs , or Lady Crawley, 
as she styled herself, came to town at once (attended with 
her solicitors, Messrs Burke, Thurtell, and Hayes, of Thavies 
Inn), and dared the Company to refuse the payment invited 
examination declared that she was the object of an infamous 
conspiracy, which had been pursuing her all through life, and 
triumphed finally The money was paid, and her character 
established, but Colonel Dobbm sent back his share of the legacy 
to the Insurance Office, and ngidly declined to hold any com- 
munication with Rebecca 

She never was Lady Crawley, though she continued so to call 
herself His Excellency Colonel Rawdon Ciawley died of yellow 
fever at Coventry Island, most deeply beloved and deplored, and 
SIX weeks before the demise of his brother, Sir Pitt The estate 
consequently devolved upon the present Sir Rawdon Crawley, 
Bait 

He, too, has declined to see his mother, to whom he makes a 
libeial allowance , and who, besides, appears to be very wealthy 
Tjm Baronet lives entiiely at Queen’s Crawley, with Lady Jane 
and her daughter, whilst Rebecca, Lady Crawley, chiefiy hangs 
about Bath and Cheltenham, where a very strong party of excellent 
people consider her to be a most injured woman She has hei 
enemies Who has not *2 Her life is her answer to them She 
busies herself in works of piety She goes to church, and never 
without a footman Her name is in all the Charity Lists The 
Destitute Orange-giil, the Neglected Washerwoman, the Distressed 
Muffin-man, find in her a fast and generous friend She is always 
having stalls at Fancy Fairs foi the benefit of these hapless beings 
Emmji^ hir children, and the Colonel, coming to London some time 
back, found themselves suddenly before her at one of these fairs 
She cast down her eyes demurely and smiled as they staited away 
from her , Emmy^currying off on the arm of George (now giown 
a dashing young gentleman), and the Colonel seizing up his little 
J aney, of whom he is fonder than of anything in the world — fondei 
even than of his of the Punjauh 

‘ Fondei than he is of me,’ Emmy thinks, with a sigh But 
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he never said a word to Amelia that was not kind and g'entle ^ or 
thought of a want of hers that he did not tiy to gratify 

Ah ^ Vamtas Vamtatum f Which of us is happy in this world ? 
Which of us has his desire or, having it, is satisfied *2 — Come, 
children, let us shut up the box and the puppets, fow our play is 
played out 
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